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iiox  eriior  Uolcomb  wrttet*  "Form  and  Fireside:" 
■■Crop  pri>.-|ii'fts  are  unrjUP^tiDnahly  bright^ 
Oats  ami  wbeut  are  ab(»ut  bai've-sted',  tlie  lormef ' 
being^  in  places  somewhat  ligbter  than  the  crop 
of  last  year,  and  the  latter  being  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  as  the  crop  of  1897,  which  was  the 
largest  yield  in  the  historj-  of  the  state.  The 
corn  crop  has  undoubtedly  suffered  somewhat 
in  the  past  three  weeics,  but  recent  rains  have 
put  a  check  on  further  damage  along  that  line. 
Trade  conditions  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
in  any  previous  j'ear." 

This  will  be  "another  farmer  year."  Bountiful 
crops  lead  to  plenty  of  ntioney,  and  advertisers 
who  know  how  to  "striicc  when  the  iron  is  hot" 
will  appreciate  the  present  opportunity  when  the 
farmer  is  able  to  buy  what  he  has  been  going  with- 
out for  years.  All  the  large  mail-order  houses  are 
planning  to  use  more  space  than  ever,  and  "  Farm 
and  Fireside,"  the  greatest  agricultural  journal  in 
America,  is  the  one  which  will  be  selected  for  the 
largest  booming,  because  it  Invariably  pays. 

Let  us  talk  it  over. 


m    Circulation  First  8  Months  of  '98 
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#    Over  331,000  Copies  Per  Issue.  # 


IF  the  Cubans  heed  the  counsels  of  their  own  chosen  lead- 
ers, tlie  problem  of  establishing  a  stable,  independent 
government  in  Cuba  will  be  solved  without  great  difficulty. 
In  an  address  to  the  insurgent  army.  President  Maso  of  the 
provisional  republic  says: 

-  "The  United  States  of  Xorth  America,  from  the  moment 
the  cry  of  February  24th  was  given,  rose  alarmed,  casting 
its  eyes  acro.ss  the  small  sea  which  separates  us  toward 
this  bloody  and  agitated  land.  Jloved  by  our  convulsions, 
the  United  States  could  not  continue  to  live  the  ])leasant 
life  which  their  prosperity  guarantees  them,  and  which 
other  countries,  indifierent  to  our  misfortunes,  have  con- 
tinued to  live. 

"The  United  States  gave  in  their  cities  hospitality  to  our 
.  people;  in  their  manufactories  our  rifles  were  made;  fronr 
their  shores  came  numerous  expeditions;  their  press,  with 
immense  and  constant  clamor,  called  for  justice,  praising 
our  triumj)hs,  publishing  our  .sufferings,  encouraging  us 
with  their  sympathy  and  promise  of  help,  while  it  protested 
against  and  condemned  the  atrocities  of  Spain.  American 
diplomacy  drove  the  infamous  Weyler  out  and  terminated 
the  criminal  policy  of  concentration;  the  United  Stateshave 
continued  their  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice,  sacri- 
ficing their  own  peace,  offeiing  their  own  treasure  and 
giving  their  own  noble  blood,  constituting  itself  the  execu- 
tioner of  their  verdict  by  which  the  empire  of  Spain  is 


forever  extinguished  in  the  Antilles  and  Cuba  becomes 
sovereign  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  independence. 

"Every  Cuban  heart,  therefore,  instead  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow,  must  be  proud  of  having  done  its  duty  and  grateful 
to  its  protector.    .    .  . 

"The  American  people,  our  ally  of  yesterday,  our  host 
of  to-day,  our  friend  always,  is  contemplating  Cuba  and 
will  witness  our  constitution.  Let  Cuba  be  worthy  of  her- 
self and  she  will  be  worthj^  of  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  The  Cuban  army  will  do  its  part;  it  has  fought 
under  the  motto  embodying  our  ideals — countrj'  and  liberty. 
We  have  at  last  a  country,  and  will  deserve  liberty. 

"Our  love  for  Cuba  will  cause  us  to  have  little  trouble  in 
establishing  a  calm  present,  harbinger  of  a  prosperous 
future.  Neither  interest  nor  hatred  were  the  motives 
which  impelled  us  to  this  war.  No  one  who  gives  up  his 
home  and  suffers  hardships  and  misery  i§  capable  of  such 
baseness.  The  Cuban  flag,  so  gallantly  defended  and  stain- 
less, will  not  be  in  the  hour  of  peace  soiled  with  crime,  or 
violence,  or  revenge.  The  good  judgment  and  magnanimity 
of  the  Cubans  will  gain  for  them  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  They  will  deserve  a  place  in  history,  for  they  will 
have  seen  their  work  accomplished  and  their  country 
redeemed  and  triumphant." 


UNDEi?  date  of  September  10th,  "  Rradstreet's"  comments 
on  the  movement  of  prices  as  follo'n  s: 
"Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  prices  situation  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  gradual  gain  in  strength  which  has  been 
shown  for  a  long  time  past.  Without  any  particularlj' 
marked  advances  in  any  one  class  of  staples  there  has  been 
shown  a  steady  accession  to  the  strength  of  values  which 
has  brought  prices,  in  spite  of  the  cheapening  of  production 
which  has  been  such  a  feature  of  the  past  few  years,  up  to 
the  level  they  reached  before  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  dullness  and  depression  had  begun 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence.  Examination  of  "Brad- 
street's"  prices  index  numbers  shows  that  the  general  level 
of  all  values,  as  indicated  by  nearly  one  hundred  staple 
articles,  is  now  higher  than  at  any  preceding  date  since 
.January  1,  1894,  a  year  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  marked 
low-water  in  a  great  many  lines  of  business,  though  a  lower 
range  of  values  was  reached  in  succeeding  years.  The 
general  index  number  on  September  1,  1898,  was  76,860,  a 
slight  gain  over  that  of  August  1,  1898,  which  was  76,.5o6, 
and  marks  a  progressive  and  steady  gain  over  all  preceding 
periods,  as  above  stated,  for  more  than  four  yeais  past. 

"The  general  result  of  the  movement  of  prices  in  August 
and  preceding  periods  is  approximately  summed  up  in  the 
following  table  of  index  numbers: 


'BKADSTREET'S"  PRICE.S  INDEX  NU.MBKRS. 


Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

.ran. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 


1890  lfl.5.996 

1891   94,-2.S6 

1891   96,900 

1891   91,633 

1891   88,826 

1892   87,782 

1892   86,676 

1892    80,629 

1892   82,889 

1893   8.5,217 

18,93   95,995 

189.3   79,369 

189.3   78,617 

1894    75,991 

1894    73,160 

189-1   72,270 

1894    72,366 

1895    75..570 

1895    66,872 

189.5   71.304 

1895    72,941 

1896    70,576 


April  1,  1896   66,191 

July  1,  1896   6.5,9-52 

Oct.    1,  1896   ,56,803 

Jan.   1,  1897   69,364 

April  1,  1897   6:^.760 

May  1, 1897    68,063 

June  1,  1897    66,648 

July  1,  1897   66.937 

Aug.  I,  1897   69.217 

Sept.  1,  1897   71.9.37 

Oct.    1,  1897    7.3.277 

Nov.  1,  1897   7:?,2ft5 

Dec.    1,  1897    7:^.5-27 

Jan.    1,  1898    7J.1S4 

Feb.  1,  1898   71,196 

Mar.  1,  1898   7.5,-243 

April  1,  1898   3,586 

May  1,  1898   74.666 

June  1,  1898    74,8,8.5 

July  1,  1898   75,.570 

Aug.  1,  1898   76„5(iB 

Sept.  1,  1898    76,860 


"Compared  with  September  1st  one  year  ago  the  move- 
ment of  prices  is  an  encouraging  one,  notwith.standing  the 
high  level  reached  last  fall  by  breadstuffs,  cotton  and  some 
makes  of  iron  and  steel.  Of  one  hundred  and  five  staples 
fifty-five,  or  more  than  one  half,  are  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and  among  these  might  be  men- 
tioned oats  and  barley  among  cereals,  live  beeves,  sheep 
and  horses  and  most  of  their  products,  nearly  all  raw 
textiles,  except  cotton,  a  number  of  grades  of  iron  and 
steel,  crude  and  refined  petroleum  and  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous articles.   Wheat,  corn,  rye  and  flour  are  lower 


than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  as  are  also  eastern 
pig-iron,  steel  rails  and  tin-plates;  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  southern  coke  are  also  lower,  but  apples  and 
lemons  among  fruits,  brick,  nails,  glass  and  pine  lumber 
among  building  materials,  and  hops,  rubber  and  paper  in 
the  list  of  miscellaneous  products  are  all  selling  higher  than 
one  year  ago.  The  like  is  true  also  of  a  number  of  provis- 
ions and  groceries,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  beef, 
mutton,  milk,  lard,  butter,  sugar,  tea,  salt  and  rice.  The 
influences  of  last  season's  immense  cotton  crop  and  of 
another  possible  large  yield  are  reflected  in  the  ower  prices 
of  raw  cotton  and  its  various  manufactured  products." 


BEEEBOHsr'.s  London  List"  estimates  the  world's  wheat 
crop  of  1898  at  about  2,6-20,000,000  bushels.  The  highest 
previous  record  is  2,562,000,000  bushels  in  1894,  which  is 
58,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  estimate  for  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  wheat  reserves  of  this  year  are  considered  to  be 
320,000,0000  bushels  smaller  than  in  1894.  The  aggregate 
supply  of  wheat  this  year  is,  therefore,  with  the  58,000,000 
bushels  larger  production,  262,000,000  less  than  in  1894. 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  grain  trade  and  crops  the  Cin- 
cinnati "'Price  Current"  says: 

"The  large  production  of  wheat  in  this  country,  and 
rather  full  promise  for  other  portions  of  the  world's  crop, 
continue  to  dominate  trading  and  to  practically  cut  off 
consideration  of  the  low  position  of  reserves  upon  which 
the  new-  crop  begins  to  move.  Brieflj'  stated,  the  position 
is  one  in  which  the  world's  crop  promises  to  equal,  and 
probablj'  exceed,  the  largest  previous  production,  while  the 
aggregate  of  production  and  reserves  falls  decidedly  below 
a  similar  reckoning  of  previous  conditions.  As  a  London 
authority  well  remarks,  the  existing  situation  properly 
understood  furnishes  a  tangible  reason  why  a  return  to  the 
low-  prices  of  1894-95  ought  not  to  be  feared." 


This,  then,  is  the  wheat  situation  in  a  nutshell — the 
largest  world's  crop  ever  grown,  but  with  an  unusually 
small  reserve  carried  over  from  previous  crops,  making  a 
total  supply  that  is  not  above  the  world's  needs.  The  sit- 
uation warrants  better  prices  than  now  prevail,  but  no 
one  can  foretell  when  they  w-ill  be  better.  The  farmer  who 
holds  wheat  for  an  advance  in  price  is  apparently  justified 
by  what  is  know-n  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand,  but 
there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  him  beforehand  how  long  he 
must  w-ait  before  the  price  rises  to  its  proper  level. 


THE  crop  correspondence  of  both  trade  and  agricultural 
journals  indicate  a  light  crop  of  clover-seed  this  season. 
While  fair  yields  have  been  obtained  in  a  few  seetions,  the 
crop  is  nearly  a  failure  in  others.  The  low  prices  that 
have  prevailed  so  long  have  probablj-  had  the  eft'ect  of 
materially  reducing  the  acreage  harvested  this  year.  Tak- 
ing this  into  consideration  with  the  light  yield.s  reported, 
the  total  crop  is  likely  to  fall  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age, and  a  marked  rise  in  price  may  be  expected. 


AT  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  Ohio  w-ool-growers' 
association,  September  1st,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"WTieras,  The  average  price  of  American  wools  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  markets  is  four  and  one 
tenth  cents  a  pound  below  the  price  at  which  similar  wools 
can  be  imported,  plus  the  duty,  which  shows  the  existence 
of  a  combination  of  manufacturers  to  procure  domestic 
wools  at  less  than  a  fair  price,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  a  sufficient  number  of  the  wool- 
dealers  in  our  principal  wool  markets  to  organize  a  league  to 
receive  consignments  of  all  American  wools  and  to  advance 
jnoney  thereon  to  wool-growers  and  local  wool-buyers,  and 
hold  the  same  for  sale,  in  no  case  less  than  its  fair  value. 
And  local  w-ool-dealers  are  urged  to  ship  wool  only  to 
eastern  dealers  who  are  in  the  league,  and  wool-growers 
are  urged  to  ship  wool  only  to  members  of  the  league,  or 
to  sell  to  local  wool-dealers  who  co-operate  with  the  league. 
And  we  urge  that  only  known  friends  of  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  w'ool  industry  be  admitted  to  the  league,  and 
that  wool-importers  shall  be  excluded  therefrom." 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

I  have  spoken  about 
this  subject  sevei-al 
Wrapping  Fruits.  ^^^^^^  j^^^  consider  it 

of  so  much  importance  that  I  am  moved 
to  quote  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  VauDeman,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  fruit-growers,  as  follows: 
"There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about 
the  success  of  the  California  fruit-growers. 
In  the  first  place,  they  take  pains  to  pro- 
duce high-grade  fruit;  then  they  fix  it 
up  in  the  nicest  packages  they  can  devise, 
and  wrap  every  pear,  every  peach,  every 
fruit,  except  cherries,  in  tissue-paper, 
sotne  even  having  their  brand  printed 
on  the  tissue-paper.  .\nd  this  fruit  they 
send  here,  and  with  it  capture  the  fancy 
mkrket.  The  way  to  beat  California  is  to 
beat  her  at  her  own  game.  If  it  pays  them 
to  buy  tissue-paper  and  wrap  their  fruits 
it  will  pay  you.  It  won't  cost  very  much 
to  send  a  box  or  two  to  market  and  see  the 
difference  in  price.  I  don't  care  if  you 
charge  double  price  for  the  tissue-paper 
and  wrapping,  and  so  on.  Charge  every- 
thing to  the  expen.se  of  the  venture  that 
you  like,  that  your  conscience  will  permit, 
aud  then  make  an  estimate  after  you  are 
all  through.  I  tell  you,  solemnly,  it  will 
pay.  One  man  said  he  cleared  a  dollar  a 
barrel  above  all  expenses  on  every  barrel  of 
pears  tliat  he  wrapped,  without  difference 
in  quality.  Fruit  which  is  wrapped  is  of 
better  quality.  Tlie  wrapping  retains  the 
i\«wor.  Why  do  the  Florida  people  wrap 
their  oranges?  They  wrap  oranges  with 
skins  as  thick  as  sole-leather  because  it 
retains  the  aroma.  With  a  pear  the  longer 
that  fragrance  escapes  the  poorer  it  is.  The 
peach,  pear  or  plum  tliat  is  wrapped  is 
bptter  than  if  not  wrapped." 


For  the  Home  Grower. 


I  wish  to  emphasize 


this  advise  for  llie 
especial  benefit  of  the  hoiiie  grower.  For 
the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  home  com- 
forts we  can  well  afford  to  take  special 
pains  in  putting  up  full  supplies  of  the 
the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
necessary  amount  of  tissue-paper  can  be 
had  at  small  (^ostat  the  nearest  paper-store. 
A  fcNV  pounds  will  go  a  great  ways.  Select 
some  of  your  very  best  apples,  pears,  and 
perhaps  some  tomatoes  (of  course,  at  the 
proper  time,  wliidi  is  before  these  products 


are  fully  ripe),  and  wrap  each  carefully  in 
a  piece  of  the  tissue-paper,  and  then  pack 
into  suitable  packages,  the  half  of  barrel- 
kegs  being  best.  Head  up  properly  and 
store  in  as  cool  a  place  safe  from  freezing  as 
you  have.  In  this  way  you  can  have  the 
best  of  these  soil  products  for  a  long  time, 
and  enjoy  your  opportunities  to  the  fullest 
practicable  extent. 


The  Matter 


Once  more  I  have  used 
the  Bordeaux  mixture 
of  Spraying,  freely  and  persistently  on 
my  potatoes.  Paris  green  addition  was 
effective  in  every  instance,  and  made  short 
work  of  the  potato-bugs.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  treatment  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  more  effective  in  keeping  off  the 
blight  than  I  found  it  in  former  years. 
With  me  the  blight  seems  pretty  sure  to 
strike  all  early  planted  potatoes,  and  I  can- 
not save  them  from  this  enemy,  no  matter 
what  I  do.  I  always  make  the  mixture 
fresh  for  each  application,  and  I  am  sure  I 
know  how  to  make  it  properly.  The  blight 
that  I  am  talking  about,  and  which  gives 
me  the  most  trouble,  is  what  is  usually 
known  as  "the  early  blight."  As  a  rule  it 
attacks  the  plants  about  the  time  that  the 
tubers  begin  to  set,  and  it  runs  its  course, 
ruining  the  plants  long  before  the  tubers 
have  reached  their  full  size.  W^hile  I  can 
see  but  little  effect  from  spraying  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  potatoes,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  helps  to  keep  tree  foliage  in 
good  health  and  thrift.  My  Bartlett  pears 
heretofore  have  been  very  little  affected  by 
scab,  and  I  have  considered  it  safe  enough 
to  dispense  with  spraying  for  this  disease 
in  the  case  of  pears.  This  year,  however, 
I  missed  it.  My  Bartlett  trees  were  badly 
affected  with  scab,  and  1  might  have  saved 
one  hundred  dollars  clear  money  if  I  had 
sprayed  the  orchard  a  few  times  in  spring 
and  summer.  Hereafter  I  shall  spray  pear- 
trees  as  well  as  apple-trees. 


Repairing  Spray-ptunps. 


I  find  that  spray- 


ing machinery  re- 
quires the  best  of  care  at  all  times,  and 
even  when  that  is  given,  frequent  repairing 
besides.  During  hot  and  dry  summer  days 
the  barrels  of  the  barrel-sprayer  dries  out 
quickly  and  will  become  leaky  if  left 
standing  outdoors 
empty;  or  if  left 
filled  portions  of 
the  pump  or  the 
nozzles  will  get 
rusty.  Another 
weak  part  of  these 
machines  is  the 
rubber  hose,  which 
soon  gives  out  and 
becomes  leaky.  It 
needs  frequent  re- 
moval, or  at  least 
frequent  readjust- 
uient.  Theportions 
near  the  joints  and  where  fastened  (with 
wire)  to  pump  and  to  nozzles  soon  break 
and  give  out.  The  hose  should  be  taken 
off  in  such  cases,  the  few  inches  of  damaged 
hose  cut  off,  and  the  now  sound  end  wired 
on  again. 

«  «  * 

Occasionally  I  have  had  trouble  with 
the  portion  of  the  pump  that  is  inside  the 
barrel.  Tlie  joints  may  come  apart,  or  the 
screen  at  the  end  of  the  suction-pipe  gets 
clogged  up,  etc.,  and  the  only  way  to  get  at 
it  is  to  unloosen  the  bolts  and  take  the 
whole  pump  out  of  the  barrel.  This  is 
always  an  inconvenient  task,  and  for  this 
reason  I  think  the  idea  of  making  the 
Ixirrel-head  movable (wliich  idea  I  found  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  "Rural  New  Yorker") 
is  a  most  excellent  one.  After  this  I  shall 
surely  fasten  the  pump  of  my  sprayer  to  a 
movable  head,  as  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration.  The  "Rural  New  Yorker"  says: 
"The  head  is  secured  by  three  bolts  that 
are  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 
This  arrangement  has  great  advantages 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  repair  the 
pump.  With  the  old  way  the  pump  can 
be  got  at  only  through  the  small  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  every  one 
knows  how  disagreeable  that  is,  or  else 
the  pump  mustr  be  taken  from  the  barrel 
at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  patience 
in  removing  numerous  rusty  screws  and 
bolts.  With  the  removable  head  it  is  but  a 
minute's  work  to  remove  the  pump,  and  it 
is  as  easily  replaced  when  the  repairs  have 
been  made." 

•  *  • 


pickles  are  mostly  what  are  called  "vinegar 
pickles,"  and  in  many  cases,  when  made 
with  poor  vinegar,  greatly  injure  already 
impaired  digestive  powers,  ily  favorite 
pickles  are  the  so-called  "dill"  pickles, 
which  are  found  on  sale  at  the  groceries  in 
Buffalo  and  other  large  cities  that  have  a 
large  population  of  Germans.  I  like 
these  pickles  (home-made)  because  I  find 
them  not  only  palatable,  but  also  easily 
digested.  The  "New  York  Farmer"  calls 
them  "pickles  for  dyspeptics."  My  way 
of  making  them  is  as  follows:  I  use  a 
large  stone  crock  or  a  barrel,  keg  or 
wooden  tub.  A  layer  of  grape-leaves,  well 
washed,  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  upon 
this  a  layer  of  washed  cucumbers,  side  by 
side.  Isext  comes  another  layer  of  grape- 
leaves,  and  if  I  have  them,  some  dill- 
plants;  then  another  layer  of  cucumbers, 
and  so  on  until  the  crock  or  tub  is  full, 
leaving  a  layer  of  grape-leaves  on  top. 
ITow  I  fill  the  crock  up  with  brine  (about 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg)  and  hold  the 
pickles  under  the  brine  by  means  of  a 
plate  or  wooden  cover  weighted  with  a 
cleanly  washed  stone.  Of  course,  a  well- 
fitting  cover  should  be  put  over  the  top  of 
the  crock  or  tub.  Set  in  a  warm  place  if 
you  want  the  pickles  to  get  sour  quickly. 
After  awhile  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
cool  place.  I  keep  mine  in  the  cellar.  The 
natural  fermentation  of  the  grape-leaves 
and  brine  makes  the  pickles  sour  enough 
to  use  without  vinegar.  Dill-seed  can  be 
had  from  any  seedsman,  and  the  plants 
grow  as  easily  as  weeds ;  in  fact,  if  you 
plant  them  once,  and  do  not  use  all  the 
plants,  so  that  some  of  them  will  ripen 
their  seed,  you  will  have  plants  spring  up 
in  your  garden  year  after  year. 

T.  Greiner. 


FicUes  for  Dyspeptics. 


The  American  peo- 


ple have  a  great 
fondness  for  pickles  of  all  kinds,  and  con- 
sume  great  (juantities  of    them.  The 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Com,  Clover  '^"""^        ^  ^«"ed  at 

the  home  of  an  acquain- 
and  Hogs,  whose  specialties 

are  corn  and  hogs.  His  farm  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  these  two  crops, 
and  he  manages  them  so  well  that  he  has 
not  failed  to  grow  at  least  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
in  fifteen  years,  while  he  has  not  lost  a  pig 
by  cholera  or  swine-plague  since  he  lived 
on  the  farm  His  farm  is  well  surface- 
drained,  and,  where  needed,  thoroughly 
tile-drained.  This  enables  him  to  plow, 
plant  and  cultivate  when  most  of  his  neigh- 
bors cannot  get  on  their  land  with  a  team. 
He  fertilizes  with  clover,  pasturing  his  pigs 
on  the  clover  while  it  produces  the  material 
to  enrich  the  soil.  One  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pigs  feeding  in  a  sixty- 
acre  field  of  clover  make  scarcely  any  im- 
pression on  it,  while  they  grow  and  thrive 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 


He  sows  clover-seed  with  oats,  a  heavy 
seeding  of  clover  and  a  very  light  seeding 
of  oats,  and  as  soon  as  the  oats  begin  to 
head  the  pigs  go  into  the  field  and  remain 
thereuntil  winter.  He  keeps  his  corn-field 
clear  of  weeds,  and  consequently  has  no 
trouble  with  weeds  in  the  clover.  Only 
once  in  fifteen  years  has  he  failed  to  secure 
a  good  clover  crop;  and  then  the  stand  was 
good  enough,  but  a  drought  extending 
from  July  6t;h  to  the  last  of  October  killed 
most  of  the  plants.  After  clover  he  grows 
two  crops  of  corn,  then  returns  the  land  to 
clover  again.  His  average  yield  of  corn 
for  twelve  years  has  been  sixty-three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  says  he  is  satisfied 
that,  counting  five  years  back  and  five  to 
come,  the  yield  will  average  seventy  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
now  has  his  land  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  produce  maximum  crops,  and  he  ba.ses 
his  estimate  on  the  average  yield  for  the 
past  five  years. 

His  pigs  are  farrowed  in  a  large  shed, 
where  the  sows  are  kept  in  movable  pens  a 
few  days  before  and  after  farrowing,  then 
all  run  at  large  in  a  five-acre  orchard  until 
the  oats  in  the  clover-field  are  heading, 
when  they  are  turned  into  that.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food  during  the  summer 
is  clover,  but  they  are  given  a  feed  of  corn 
every  evening,  just  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  They  are  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  in  a  long  trough  so  pro- 
tected by  a  plank  cover  that  they  can  get 
in  only  their  noses.  This  trough  stands 
on  a  plank  platform,  and  all  waste-water 
flows  outside  tlie  field.  If  a  wallow  is 
started  in  any  part  of  the  field  it  is  promptly 
filled  with  hedge-brush.  He  thinks  that 
an  abundance  of  green  food  and  pure  water, 
with  a  strict  quarantine  against  other  hogs, 
hog-buyers  and  men^oming  from  cholera- 


infected  farms,  has  prevented  los.ses  from 
disease. 

«  «  » 

His  sows  are  in  good  condition  when  they 
farrow,  and  the  pigs  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, and  all  are  well  cared  for  until  they  go 
to  market.  Under  his  system  of  manage- 
ment they  reach  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
at  six  months  of  age.  The  combination  feed 
of  clover  and  corn  makes  them  fine,  smooth, 
even  animals,  with  flesh  as  firm  as  those 
strictly  corn-fed,  and  they  bring  the  high- 
est prices  paid  for  pigs  of  their  class.  All 
are  disposed  of  soon  after  they  reach  the 
two-hundred-pound  mark,  as,  he  declares, 
the  next  one  hundred  pounds  put  on  them 
would  cost  not  less  than  a  third  more  than 
the  fir.st  two  hundred,  while  the  price  re- 
ceived for  them  would  average  a  cent  less 
to  the  pound. 


I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  very 
nearly  what  it  cost  a  pound  to  raise  pigs 
under  his  system,  and  he  admitted  with 
some  reluctance  that  he  could  not  because 
he  had  never  reduced  the  matter  to  dollars 
and  cents.  He  said  that  he  was  satisfied, 
however,  that  they  obtained  half  their 
growth  from  the  crop  that  was  grown  es- 
pecially to  fertilize  the  land,  and  as  that 
crop  was  practically  uninjured  by  them,  of 
course  that  half  might  be  said  to  cost 
nothing.  He  says  that  experience  has 
taught  him  that  unless  the  pigs  are  given 
one  full  feed  of  corn  every  day  while  they 
are  on  grass  their  growth  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  more  corn  and  longer  time  is  re- 
quired in  the  fall  to  take  them  safely  out 
of  the  "gra.sser"  class.  The  quality  of  the 
pork  made  from  this  clover-corn  feed  is 
excellent  in  every  respect,  being  of  the 
streak-of-fat-and-streak-of-lean  order  so 
much  sought  for  by  those  who  desire 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  especially  if 
that  quantity  is  chiefly  made  up  of  grease. 


It  is  hardly  possible  for  all  farmers  to 
adopt  this  man's  plan  of  growing  a  crop  of 
fertilizer  and  pigs  in  the  same  field,  yet 
there  are  thousands  who  might  adopt  it 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  great  benefit 
to  their  land.  Thousands  could  adopt  a 
rotation  of  corn  and  clover,  with  pigs  as  a 
leading  factor,  and  in  ten  years  find  them- 
selves richer  and  their  land  vastly  more 
fertile  and  valuable  than  by  following 
their  present  plan  of  planting  every  foot  to 
corn,  wheat  or  oats  and  extracting  every 
atom  of  fertility  out  of  the  soil  that  it  will 
yield  up.  Probably  at  least  half  of  those 
who  should  attempt  to  follow  such  a  rota- 
tion would  at  the  outset  overstock  the 
clover-field  and  ruin  the  crop.  To  see  a  few 
pi^s  wading  about  in  a  large  field  of  thick, 
heavy  clover  would  give  some  men  the 
fidgets.  It  would  look  like  a  great  waste 
of  valuable  feed,  and  they  would  want  to 
add  a  few  more  pigs  or  bring  in  a  bunch  of 
calves  to  "save  the  crop."  If  they  should 
do  this,  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
bare  ground  to  plow  over  in  the  fall,  and 
pigs  that  "don't  look  right,"  and  they 
would  at  once  declare  the  plan  a  misei-able 
failure. 


Said  a  neighbor  of  my  acquaintance, 
"Yes,  I  guess  .S.  is  making  some  money 
out  of  his  corn,  clover  and  pig  scheme,  but 
it  looks  like  foolishness  to  run  a  lot  of  pigs 
deep  in  clover  all  summer  when  they  can't 
eat  half  of  it.  You  see  he  does  that  two 
summers,  and  then  late  in  the  .second 
autumn  turns  under  a  great  mat  of  stuff 
that  would  have  fatted  a  nice  bunch  of 
cattle!"  Fred  Grundy. 


WHITEWASHING. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South  and  in  the  ISast,  it  is 
the  custom  to  use  whitewash  very  freely. 
Barns,  cellars,  fences,  trees  and  even 
houses  are  treated  to  periodical  brushings. 
Since  a  good  deal  of  time  is  usually  con- 
sumed in  the  ordinary  method  of  applica- 
tion by  brush,  a  quicker  method  would  be 
welcomed  by  those  that  have  the  apparatus 
—a  spraying  outfit.  The  whitewash  is 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  carefully 
strained  and  diluted  until  it  resembles 
thin  cream.  When  a  neat  job  is  desired, 
such  as  whitewashing  a  fence  or  a  cellar, 
the  McGowen  nozzle  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory,  but  for  such  rough  work  as 
the  application  of  shading  to  greenhouse 
roofs  the  Boss  or  other  direct-delivery 
nozzle  will  answer  very  well. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


October!,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

PLAN  TO  Underdrain. — Autumn  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  tiling  land 
that  needs  it.  The  work  should  be 
done  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and 
spring  is  not  a  good  time  usually,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  I  prefer  putting  in  tile  when 
the  land  is  in  sod  and  ready  to  be  broken 
for  a  spring  crop.  The  work  can  then  be 
done  without  any  interference  with  a  crop, 
and  the  investment  brings  immediate  re- 
turns in  the  succeeding  crop.  Fall  is  the 
time  for  drawing  tile,  while  roads  are  good 
and  fields  are  not  soft  for  wagon-wheels. 
Unless  there  is  a  considerable  natural  fall 
to  the  land  a  surveyor  should  be  employed 
to  get  levels  and  make  plat  of  underd rains. 
He  will  set  pegs  at  each  one-hundred-feet 
station  along  main  line  and  all  laterals, 
with  witness  stakes  showing  the  number 
of  each  station.  When  the  ground  has 
been  thorouglily  soaked  by  fall  rains  a 
fnrrow  should  be  cut  by  a  large  breaking- 
plow  on  the  line  of  each  underdrain.  The 
plow  should  be  run  a  few  inches  on  one 
side  of  the  pegs,  as  they  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  tile  has  been  laid.  The 
plow  that  is  used  should  cut  a  clean,  deep 
furrow.  The  tile  may  be  distributed  along 
the  lines  of  drains  as  fast  as  drawn  from 
car  or  factory,  and  for  convenience  should 
be  placed  in  small  piles.  A  small  bunch  of 
straw  should  be  placed  under  each  pile  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  the  underd  rains  will 
not  be  finished  before  liard  freezing  weather, 
as  the  tile  should  not  lie  in  water  or  on 
wet  ground  during  freezes.  The  work  is 
then  in  such  shape  that  it  may  be  left 
for  otherwise  idle  time  in  the  winter, 
as  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
rows does  not  freeze  liard  in  ordinary 
winter  weather.  When  spring  comes  the 
drains  are ~at  work  drawing  oft"  all  surplus 
water,  the  ground  can  be  broken  early  for 
a  crop,  the  soil  warms  up  quickly  because 
the  dead  water  has  been  removed,  and 
there  is  no  tramping  of  wet  ground,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  work  of  tiling  is  delayed 
until  spring. 

I  *  ^ 

SqmE  PETAir.s  About  the  Wobk.— Jiiany 
fields  are  left  undrained  through  a  false 
iinpression  that  no  outlet  for  drainage  can 
be  secured.  In  the  ease  of  such  flat  lands 
the  surveyor's  level  should  be  used,  unless 
there  is  absolute  knowledge  that  no  pos- 
sible outlet  can  be  secured.  The  eye  can- 
not detect  a  difference  in  levels  of  one  inch 
in  one  hundred  feet,  and  yet  that  fall  will 
do  for  mains  constructed  with  large  tile. 
Oftentimes  the  water  from  a  swale  or  flat 
piece  of  land  can  be  carried  through  a  ridge 
to  a  swale  a  few  inches  lower  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  on  to  an  outlet.  The  level 
tells  exactly  what  can  be  done,  and  from 
the  data  gotten  with  it  the  cost  of  an  outlet 
can  be  accurately  computed. 

I  like  a  fall  of  three  inches  to  the  hundred 
feet,  for  small  laterals,  and  more  fall  is 
still  better,  but  a  fall  of  two  inches  does 
nicely  when  the  tile  is  laid  accurately.  As 
I  have  said,  large  tile  may  be  laid  with 
even  less  fall,  if  more  cannot  be  had. 

The  grading  can  be  done  correctly  when 
strings  are  properly  used.  A  small  pole 
should  be  stuck  into  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  pegs,  and  another  pole  on  the 
other  side  of  the  proposed  drain.  A  white 
string  should  then  be  drawn  across  the 
space  between  the  poles  and  five  and  one 
half  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  proposed 
'trench.  The  figures  are  obtained  from  the 
surveyor's  plat.  At  each  hundi'ed-feet  sta- 
tion similar  sticks  and  strings  should  be 
put  in  place.    It  then  results  that  these 


the  strings  across  the  ditch.  Every  foot  of 
the  drain  is  thus  tested,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  is  on  a  line  as  true  as  the  strings 
that  were  set  by  the  surveyor's  figures. 

Si  s  « 

Size  op  Tile. — In  clay  ground  the  under- 
drains  should  not  be  more  than  forty  feet 
apart,  and  for  such  laterals  I  prefer  two 
and  one  half  or  three  inch  tile.  In  more 
open  soils  the  distance  between  laterals 
may  be  made  much  greater,  and  the  tile 
should  be  correspondingly  larger.  Ordi- 
narily, three-inch  tile  is  large  enough  for 
laterals.  The  size  of  the  main  and  sub- 
mains  depends  upon  the  area  to  be  drained, 
and  especially  upon  the  amount  of  fall  in 
the  drains.  No  rule  for  size  of  mains  can 
he  accurate. 

A-  w 

Close  Joints. — The  tile  cannot  be  laid 
with  too  much  care.  The  joints  should  be 
close,  especially  at  the  top.  In  grading  the 
drains  for  small  tile  a  grading-shovel 
should  be  used  that  leaves  a  groove  in  bot- 
tom for  the  tile.  This  groove  holds  the 
tile  in  line  until  covered.  When  laying  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  turn  each  piece 
until  a  close  joint  is  secured.  The  water 
should  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain  and 
rise  into  the  tile,  as  this  keeps  silt  from 
entering  freely.  If  the  joints  are  as  close 
at  the  top  as  they  should  be  no  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  paper  is  needed  at  all.  The 
moist  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  drain 
should  be  thrown  directly  upon  the 
tile  with  a  shovel,  and  after  this  soil 
has  been  settled  by  a  rain  the  remaining 
work  of  filling  can  be  done  with  a  horse 
and  plow. 

The  laterals  should  enter  the  mains  near 
the  top  side,  and  the  joint  should  be  a  neat 
one.  No  holes  should  be  left  so  large  that 
a  body  of  water  can  rush  in  from  the  sur- 
face, carrying  mud  with  it.  Make  a  neat 
joint,  and  cover  it  carefully  with  broken 
pieces  of  tile. 

The  tile  at  outlet  should  be  protected  in  a 
permanent  manner.  Rock  or  brick  should 
be  used  around  the  mouth  of  the  tile,  and 
the  mouth  should  then  be  screened  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  vermin.  If  the  outlet 
is  properly  guarded,  the  joints  good  and 
the  grade  all  right,  nothing  can  interfere 
with  tlie  working  of  the  underdrains,  and 
they  should  not  require  any  more  atten- 
tion for  hundreds  of  years.  David. 


DO  NOT  KILL  THEM. 

Chapter  II. 

SYRPHUS- flies. 

Besides  the  little  beetles  described  in  my 
last  article  there  is  a  large  family  of  flies, 
the  Syrphidae,  many  of  whose  larvae  feed 
upon  plant-lice.  This  family  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  thus  the  habit  of  its  ditter- 
ent  members  vary  considerably.  One  of 
them  so  closely  resembles  a  honey-bee  as 
to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  it. 
The  larvae  of  these  flies  (Eristalis  tenax) 
are  the  common  rat-tailed  maggots,  which 
are  found  in  putrid  matter,  and  it  was  upon 
this  that  was  founded  the  old  "BugoViia" 
superstition  of  the  ancients  that  bees  came 
from  maggots  in  dead  animals,  etc. 

In  another  group  of  the  family,  the  adult 
flies  of  which  also  quite  closely  resemble 
bees,  the  larvae  are  parasitic  in  the  nests 
of  honey  and  bumble  bees,  feeding  upon 
their  larvae. 

But  the  larvae  of  possibly  the  most  typ- 
ical portion  of  the  family  embracing  the 
genus  Syi"phus  and  its  near  allies  are  entire- 
ly predacious  upon  plant-lice.  Rarely  can  a 
colony  of  plant-lice  be  found  without  some 
of  these  little  scavenger  hard  after  them. 

The  adult  syrphus-flies  are  very  striking 
insects,  with    their  dark-green  metallic 


-Fig.  1. 
Syriilms  ribesii.  (Original.) 


Fio. 


The  Root-louse  Syrphus-fly  (Pipizaradicans)— a,  maggot; 
b,  puparium;  c,  fly.    (After  Riley.) 


strings  are  in  exact  line,  all  being  just  five 
and  one  half  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
desired  trench  in  which  the  tile  are  to  he 
placed.  While  digging  the  trench  use  a 
pole  that  is  five  and  one  half  feet  long,  to 
determine  the  correct  depth  between  sta- 
tions and  at  every  point  along  the  bottom. 
Having  one  end  of  the  pole  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  when  graded,  the  top  of  the 
pole  will,  of  course,  be  in  exact  line  with 


thorax,  and  abdomen  variously  branded 
with  yellow  and  black.  The  female  fly  lays 
her  eggs  upon  some  plant  bearing  plant- 
lice.  The  larvae  which  hatch  from  these 
are  cylindrical  maggots,  about  one  half  of 
an  inch  long,  with  no  trace  of  a  head,  but 
with  four  small  hooks,  which  serve  as 
jaws,  projecting  from  the  more  pointed 
end  of  the  body.  The^e  maggots  are  gen- 
erally of  a  light  green  color,  and  often  are 


so  like  the  color  of  the  plant  as  to  render 
them  most  difficult  to  recognize.  The 
young  larvae  at  once  commence  crawling 
over  the  plant  in  search  of  the  plant-lice, 
and  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
one  it  is  firmly  clasped  by  the  small  hooks 
until  the  juices  are  sucked  from  its  body. 
In  this  manner  very  large  numbers  are 
destroyed,  a  single  maggot  having  been 
known  to  devour  as  many  as  one  hundred 


Fig.  2. 

A  .Syrphus-fly— a,  maggot;  b,  single  segment  of 
maggot,  greatly  enlarged;  c,  fly.  (After  Riley.) 

lice  in  a  single  day.  When  the  larva  is 
ready  to  pupate  it  attaches  itself  to  a  leaf, 
and  the  larval  skin  merely  dries  up  and 
forms  a  case,  or  puparium,  inside  of  which 
the  pupa  remains  until  it  transforms  to 
the  adult  fly. 

Though  most  of  these  larvae  feed  upon 
plant-lice  on  the  leaves,  one  of  them,  the 
root-louse  syrphus-fly  (Pipiza  radicans), 
lives  entirely  underground  during  that 
stage,  and  feeds  upon  the  root-lice  of  the 
apple  and  the  grape.  None  of  this  family 
are  injurious,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  them 
are  so  beneficial  as  to  frequently  destroy 
whole  breeds  of  plant-lice,  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  good  work  if  possible 
to  avoid  it.        E.  Dwight  Sanderson. 


position  by  the  cheek-walls.  If  water  is 
turned  in  at  night  and  let  run  until  a  vol- 
ume equal  to  six  inches  in  depth  has  been 
poured  upon  the  cultivated  field  the  entire 
lake  will  be  drank  up  by  the  following 
night  and  the  subsurface  reservoirs  filled 
to  that  depth.  This  water,  of  course,  sup- 
plies moisture  to  the  plants  while  on  the 
surface,  and  returns  through  capillary  at- 
traction when  the  soil  is  stirred  by  a  plow 
or  cultivator.  In  case  of  an  unusual  volume 
of  water  entering  the  gates  and  threaten- 
ing to  sul)inerge  plants  that  might  be 
injured  the  dams  may  be  cut  at  the  lower 
corners  and  the  water  drained  off  into  a 
waste-ditch. 

Sometimes  the  contour  of  a  field  admits 
of  a  combining  of  wild  and  check  flooding, 
thereb}'  saving  time  and  economizing  on 
the  use  of  water.  A  hillside  planted  to 
orchard,  grain  or  pasture  may  be  irrigated 
by  wild-flooding,  and  the  cultivated  area 
lying  directly  below  be  supplied  with 
moisture  from  the  waste  water  of  the  upper 
field.  In  this  case  there  is  but  little  work 
for  the  farmer  to  do,  only  leave  his  head- 
gates  open,  so  that  the  water  will  properly 
distribute  itself.  I  am  asked, "Can  flooding 
be  practised  with  good  results  in  the  East?" 
Yes;  all  systems  of  irrigation  are  good  for 
the  eastern  states.  The  West  has  no  copy- 
right on  irrigation  or  any  of  its  methods, 


IRRIGATION  BY  FLOODING. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  systems  of  ir- 
rigation practised  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
modern  America  is  that  known  as  flood- 
ing. It  is  generally  such  inexpensive 
work  and  requires  so  little  attention  that 
the  plan  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "the 
lazy  man's  method  of  irrigating."  Many 
sections  of  the  West  are  reclaimed  from 
the  native  desert  condition  and  converted 
into  profitable  orchards,  pastures  and 
meadows  by  wild-flooding,  and  the  exper- 
iments at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that  check- 
flooding  is  the  best  system  adapted  to  some 
peculiar  soils.  Flooding  consists  in  cover- 
ing the  surface  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
three  to  six  inches,  and  leaving  it  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  subsoil  by  percolating  through 
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Irrigation  by  Wiid-flooding. 

the  cultivated  strata.  Its  advantages  are 
cheapness  of  application,  complete  sub- 
mersion of  surface-growing  plants  and 
enriching  of  the  soil  by  depositing  the  silt 
carried  by  the  water. 

Wild-flooding  is  often  used  advantage- 
ously on  gravelly.soil,  in  irrigating  a  hill- 
side planted  to  trees  or  permanent  grasses. 
The  main  ditch  is  constructed  on  the  high- 
est plane,  with  a  fall  of  four  or  more  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  water  is  taken  out  into 
laterals  at  convenient  points  and  distrib- 
uted over  the  field.  One  furrow  or  lateral 
may  be  plowed  through  the  plat  to  be  ir- 
rigated, beginning  with  the  main  and  end- 
ing in  the  waste  ditch,  and  a  sufficient 
distance  from  a  parallel  furrow  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  water  to  spread. 
When  the  furrows  are  made  and  the  water 
turned  in  the  ditches  are  closed  a  few  yards 
from  the  main  by  earthen  dams,  and  the 
water  distributed  in  small  streams  on 
either  side  and  left  to  sprea(i  over  the  sur- 
face. In  most  eases  where  hay-fields  are 
irrigated  by  this  system  the  ditches  are  left 
undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  dams  are  cut  and  the  water  changed  to 
a  lower  section  of  flood-ditches.  In  like 
manner  the  changes  continue  until  the 
area  is  irrigated,  the  surplus  water  being 
caught  in  a  waste-ditch  and  used  elsewhere. 

Check-flooding  is  adapted  to  level  land 
and  flat  cultivation.  It  consists  of  min- 
iature reservoirs,  where  the  water  is  im- 
pounded about  once  a  month  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  and  absorbed  by  the 
soil  for  plant-food.  The  plats  are  sur- 
rounded by  dams,  or  levees,  about  one  foot 
in  height,  and  a  gate  is  opened  at  the  high- 
est point,  through  which  the  water  enters 
and  spreads  over  the  surface,  being  held  iu 


Irrigation  by  Check-plooding. 

and  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  prohibit 
its  adoption  by  every  farmer  in  the  land. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


KEEPING  WINTER  SQUASHES. 

Many  people  who  grow  winter  squashes 
complain  that  the  fruit  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  vines  to  the  vegetable-cellar. 
The  trouble  may  occasionally  rest  in  the 
choice  of  varieties,  but  this  is  not  usual- 
ly the  case,  since  the  favorite  late  variety 
is  still  the  old  reliable  Hubbard,  a  va- 
riety noted  for  its  keeping  qualities.  Gen- 
erally the  fault  rests  with  the  man,  who, 
occupied  with  other  matters,  lets  his 
"hardy"  vegetables  lie  in  the  field  exposed 
to  the  frost  long  after  they  should  be 
stored,  and  when  he  removes  them,  grum- 
bles because  these  crops  must  be  left  until 
the  weather  is  "most  too  cold  to  work  out 
of  doors." 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  frost  that 
will  kill  .a  melon,  a  pumpkin  or  a  squash 
vine  will  also  have  some  effect  upon  the 
fruit  of  that  vine,  especially  if  it  be  not 
fully  mature.  At  any  rate,  experiment 
has  proved  that  squashes  and  pumpkins 
removed  from  the  vines  before  a  vine- 
killing  frost  has  touched  them  will  keep 
better  than  those  gathered  after  the  plants 
have  been  killed,  and  that  in  many  cases 
even  the  immature  specimens  so  taken 
will,  if  not  too  young,  keep  better  than 
riper  specimens  harvested  the  day  follow- 
ing the  freeze. 

A  good  plan  is  to  gather  all  the  fruits  and 
to  put  the  unripe  ones  in  a  sunny  spot 
where  they  can  be  covered  at  night  and 
uncovered  during  the  day.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  the  approach  of  very  cold 
weather,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  cellar.   When  stored  they  should  be 


IRRIGATIOK  BY  AViLD  AKD  CHECK  FLOODING. 

given  the  warmest  and  driest  corner,  since, 
unlike  other  vegetables,  they  improve  and 
ripen  in  the  heat.  If  the  house  be  heated 
by  a  furnace,  the  squashes  may  be  stored 
around  it.  If  immature,  they  will  gradually 
ripen  in  such  situations,  even  if  not  more 
than  half  grown  when  gathered.  By  using 
the  ripest  specimens  first,  the  season  of 
squash  consumption  may  be  lengthened. 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

THE  Best  Gxiox.— "What  do  you 
consider  the  best  onion  ?"  is  a  ques- 
tion often  addressed  to  me  by  cor- 
respondents and  visitors.  Some  of 
the  friends  who  come  here  imagine  that  I 
make  a  particular  business  and  specialty 
of  growing  onions,  and  think  that  I  must 
have  acres  of  them.  This  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  for  I  have  to  grow  so  mauy 
things  that  I  can  only  devote  fractions  of 
an  acre  to  any  one,  with  the  exception  of 
farm  crops,  such  as  grains,  corn,  perhaps 
potatoes,  and  some  varieties  of  apples  and 
pea.rs.  I  grow  more  for  experiment  and 
knowledge  than  directly  for  money  profit. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  have  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  bushels  of  onions  to 
dispose  of  in  the  fall,  or  a  lot  to  winter 
over,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  grow  the 
variety  or  varieties  that  I  can  sell  most 
readily  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  keeping  qualities. 
If  I  grew  onions  by  acres  I  would  probably 
plant  mostly  or  exclusively  the  Tellow 
Danvers,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
keepers,  but  also  a  good  cropper  and  a 
handsome  bulb  of  medium  size.  It  is  a 
good  seller,  too.  For  my  purposes,  how- 
ever, I  have  a  better  onion  in  the  Prize- 
taker,  and  a  still  better  one  in  the 
Mammoth  Gibraltar.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  I  send  a  big  load  of  miscellaneous 
garden-stutf  to  the  market  in  Xiagara 
Falls,  and  I  always  try  to  have  at  least 
a  few  bushels  of  nice  onions  on  the  load 
during  the  early  onion  season.  When  I 
first  began  growing  and  marketing  the 
Prizetaker  people  did  not  know  anything 
aboiit  them  and  their  good  qualities,  and 
they  sometimes  objected  to  them,  at  least 
as  an  onion  for  ordinary  uses,  on  account 
of  their  large  size.  But  soon  they  learned 
to  appreciate  the  mild  flavor  of  these  large 
bulbs.  Merchants  bought  the  onions  to  re- 
tail by  the  pound,  like  the  imported  Span- 
ish and  Bermuda  onions,  and  I  have  had 
no  more  trouble  about  selling  them  at 
prices  far  above  what  the  same  merchants 
would  have  been  willing  to  allow  for 
ordinary  Yellow  Danvers. 


The  Gibraltar  Oxion. — Then  came  the 
Gibraltar  onion,  still  larger  and,  if  any- 
thing, still  milder  than  the  Prizetaker.  It 
was  introduced  about  three  years  ago. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
chance  to  obtain  seed  in  full  supply,  and 
to  plant  the  Gibraltar  as  largely  as  I  did 
the  Prizetaker.  My  crop  of  the  former 
(ttie  individual  bulbs  being  so  much 
lairger)  was  also  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Prizetaker;  fortunately,  for  these  big 
bulbs  seem  to  find  much  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  buyers,  and  I  would  have  no 
tjcpuble  in  disposing  of  many  times  the 
number  of  bushels  of  Gibraltar  onions  than 
I'-had  this  year  at  seventy-five  cents  a 
bushel.  For  these  reasons  I  consider  the 
Gibraltar  now  "the  best  onion"  for  my 
purposes,  but  I  don't  advise  my  friends  to 
grow  it  by  the  acre  or  acres.  First  be  sure 
of  your  market. 

»  s  » 

'''Aif  OnoKLRss  Onion. — I  admire  a  mild 
onion,  but  I  don't  want  one  without 
tfevor  or  odor  of  any  kind.  If  such  an 
union  has  been  developed  "by  scientific 
bVeediiig"  I  have  no  use  for  it.  The  "Mil- 
waukee Journal"  says  on  this  sulijeet,  jok- 
irigly : 

■"ATI  onion  deprived  of  that  delicious 
tang  and  the  penetrating  scent  which  goes 
with  it  can  hardly  bean  onion.  The  palate 
which  loves  onions  will  not  recognize  it ; 
calling  a  whitened,  innocuous,  insipid  bulb 
an  onion  will  not  make  it  one.  No  true 
lover  of  onions  will  hail  this  nfew  invasion 
of  science.  He  eats  his  onion  at  dead  of 
night,  in  silence  and  solitude.  He  rejoices 
in  it  and  sleeps  upon  it.  The  incense  of  his 
praise  fills  the  room  and  soothes  him  to  de- 
licious sleep,  lie  rises  in  the  morning  after 
his' sacrifice  to  pass  the  day  in  purification, 
to  see  no  one  until  the  sun  hath  sunk.  It 
isalnxuryand  a  worship.  .Shall  he  yield 
all  this  delight  for  an  odorless  bulb?  Let 
others  do  as  they  will,  he  will  not.  An 
onion  without  an  odor  would  be  ashamed 
of  itself." 

A  New  Type  op  To:matoes.— The  Liv- 
ingstons of  Ohio  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
production  of  the  really  perfect  tomatoes 
of  the  pre.sent  day.  They  have  given  us 
the  Acme,  Perfection,  Tomjito  Leaf,  Boauty, 
Stone,  and  many  others.    The  novelty 


which-  they  gave  us  last  spring  under  the 
name  "Honor  Bright"  seems  to  be  a  new 
type  of  this  valuable  fruit,  and  one  of  es- 
pecial promise.  It  is  a  variety  for  main 
crop  rather  than  for  first  early.  The  growth 
of  plant  is  strong,  but  the  foliage  has  a 
peculiar  striking  yellowish  appearance,  so 
that  the  plant  is  distinguished  at  the  first 
glance  from  all  other  varieties.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  sets  freely  in  big  clusters.  I 
believe  we  have  at  this  day  no  tomato  that 
gives  us  as  much  good  fruit  to  the  vine  as 
the  Honor  Bright.  The  fruit  at  first  turns 
a  yellowish  color.  I,  having  planted  it  for 
a  red  tomato,  took  it  to  be  a  yellow  variety, 
and  for  a  time  felt  much  disappointed. 
I  was  so  much  deceived  by  this  yellow 
color  that  I  picked  some  specimens,  think- 
ing they  were  about  ripe,  and  I  found 
them  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  jokingly  called 
them  "The  White  Stone."  Specimens 
picked  and  laid  away  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment kept  sound  for  weeks  and  final- 
ly turned  a  brick-red,  and  then  proved  to 
be  a  good,  solid  tomato,  and  my  people 
say  it  is  the  best  among  our  many  vari- 
eties for  cooking  and  canning.  This  shows 
that  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  judging. 
I  was  almost  offended  by  the  "yellow" 
fruit,  for  which  I  had  no  particular  use. 
Now  I  feel  that  it  has  come  to  stay  with 
us  as  a  friend  and  favorite.  I  believe  that 
its  greatest  value  will  be  found  in  its  re- 
markable keeping  qualities.  It  seems 
almost  proof  against  disease  and  decay.  At 
the  approach  of  the  first  fall  frost  I  shall 
carefully  gather  every  specimen  that  is  in 
or  near  the  yellow  stage,  wrap  them  in 
tissue-paper,  and  put  them  away  in  crates 
in  a  cool  room  for  use  later  on.  Some  of 
the  plants  will  be  pulled  up  entire  and 
hung  up  safe  from  frost.  I  believe  with 
this  variety  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
have  good,  ripe  tomatoes  (from  the  out- 
door crop)  at  Christmas. 


Harvesting  Apples. — In  early  spring, 
when  I  expected  to  have  to  harvest  an 
apple  crop  this  fall  of  several  tliousand 
barrels,  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to 
use  a  Cook's  apple-harvester,  one  of  those 
contrivances  which  have  been  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  various  horticultural  shows 
and  meetings  for  some  years,  and  which 
consists  of  a  canvass  stretched  over  a  frame 
into  which  the  apples  are  to  be  shaken 
from  the  trees.  The  great  apple  crop,  how- 


ever, has  not  materialized.  I  have  only  a 
fair  setting  on  part  of  the  trees,  and  scatter- 
ing specimens  on  the  rest,  so  that  it  will 
hardly  pay  to  pick  the  whole  fruit  with 
ladders.  The  situation  calls  for  the  shakr 
iiig-off  method  of  gathering  the  crop  even 
more  than  if  I  had  something  like  a  crop. 
But  I  see  no  necessity  of  buying  a  regular 
apple-gatherer,  and  believe  a  home-made 
atlair  will  answer  my  purpose  very  well 
for  this  season.  I  shall  make  a  light  frame 
tapering  off  at  one  side  to  within  three 
feet,  and  cover  the  same  with  duck.  The 
illustration  shows  my  plan,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  it  will  work  well.  The  de- 
vice is  to  be  set  witli  its  broad  end  against 
the  body  of  the  tree,  right  under  the  limb 
that  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  fruit.  The  ap- 
ples fall  down  upon  the  soft  surface,  and 
roll  down  into  a  basket  set  under  the  nar- 
row end.  A  tree  can  be  gone  over  pretty 
(juicklj'  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  the 
lower  limbs  are  relieved  of  their  fruit  lirst, 


before  the  higher  ones  are  manipulated,  in 
order  to  prevent  apples  from  the  higher 
ones  striking  and  bruising  those  on  the 
lower  limbs.  Surely  this  will  be  better 
than  to  shake  the  apples  off  upon  the 
ground,  and  I  cannot  afford  the  regular 
picking  method  this  year. 


Celery-blight. — For  once,  anyway,  I 
had  to  neglect  my  home  celery-patch  (about 
4,000  plants).  During  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  July  I  found  so  much  other 
work  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  get 
the  time  for  irrigating  the  celery-patch 
and  fixing  it  up  the  way  I  wanted  to. 
Consequently  the  drought  brought  on  an 
attack  of  blight,  and  even  then  I  could 
not  attend  to  this  crop,  so  that  the  disease 
had  full  sway  for  some  weeks.  I  did  not 
particularly  care,  for  I  wanted  to  try  once 
more  my  favorite  blight-cure — spraying 
with  a  single  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 
The  remedy  came  too  late  this  time,  and 
the  whole  patch  seems  almost  a  complete 
loss.  Where  the  plants  were  shaded  in 
time  (by  setting  up  boards  as  for  blanch- 
ing) the  disease  got  only  little  foothold, 
however,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  timely 
boarding  up  and  spraying  once  or  twice 
with  the  bluestone-water  will  keep  the 
celery-plants  reasonably  free  from  blight, 
al  least  so  long  as  there  is  a  fair  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  conditions  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  celery  are  a 
cool,  rich,  moist  soil  and  a  warm  atmos- 
phere. T.  Greiner. 

NOTES  ON  LEADING  MARKET  APPLES. 

BALDWIN. 

The  Baldwin  apple,  which  has  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  a  leading  market 
variety  of  the  New  England  States, 
originated  as  a  chance  seedling  in  a  lane  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  in  the  town  of 
Wilmington,  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  bore 
its  first  fruit  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  many  years  after 
the  original  tree  came  into  bearing  the 
variety  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  its  origin.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Colonel  Baldwin, 
of  Woburn,  Mass.,  it  was  propagated  by 
him,  and  was  rapidly  disseminated 
throughout  the  adjoining  towns.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  had 
become  the  leading  variety  in  New  Eng- 
land nurseries.  At  about  the  same  time 
it  became  popular  in  New  York,  and  soon 
after  this  in  Michigan.  It  was  at  one  time 
considerably  planted  further  south,  but 
has  been  generally  discarded  as  a  market 
variety  south  of  latitude  40°  north, 
where  the  fruit  ripens  prematurely  and 
does  not  keep  well.  It  has  not  proved 
successful  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  succeeds 
well  in  the  cooler  apple  districts  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  a 
roundish,  upright,  rather  compact  head.  It 
is  productive,  but  it  is  much  inclined  to 
overbear  in  alternate  years,  and  to  produce 
only  a  light  crop  in  the  succeeding  years. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  quite 
susceptible  to  injury  by  apple-scab,  which 
has'materially  reduced  the  yield  and  value 
of  its  fruit  in  the  large  commercial  orchards 
of  New  York  and  Michigan,  where  it  is 
now  most  largelj'  planted. 

The  fruit  is  large,  roundish  conical,  often 
oblate,  and  sometimes  unequal  in  form. 
The  cavity  is  of  medium  size  and  depth, 
and  is  usually  wavy  and  russeted ;.  the  stem 
varies  from  medium  to  long,  and  is  often 
clubbed  at  its  attachment  to  the  branch. 
The  basin  is  of  medium  size,  usually  deep 
and  ribbed ;  the  eye  variable,  from  small  to 
large  in  size  and  from  tightly  closed  to 
open,  as  grown  in  ditterent  climates.  The 
surface  is  smooth,  with  a  rich  yellow 
ground  color,  which,  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  fruit,  is  covered  at  maturity 
with  a  deep  rich  red  which  is  indistinctly 
striped  with  darker  red.  It  is  often  slightly 
russeted,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the 
fruit.  The  dots  are  small,  yellow,  often 
russeted,  and  they  are  frequently  depressed 
toward  the  apex  of  the  fruit.  The  skin  is 
rather  thick  and  tough  ;  the  rtesh  yellow- 
ish-white, rather  coarse,  breaking  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  subacid  flavor  and 
a  slight  astringence,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  variety.  The  core  is  medium, 
round,  closed,  meeting  or  clasping  the  eye; 


seed  long,  pointed.  The  quality  varies 
considerably  in  the  various  apple  sections, 
but  in  the  northern  states,  where  it  is  now 
chiefly  planted,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as 
"good"  for  dessert  and  "very  good"  for 
culinary  use.  Its  season  is  from  December 
to  March  in  ordinary  cellar  storage  in  the 
North. 

Its  special  merits  as  an  export  variety  are 
its  productiveness,  bright  color,  tough  skin 
(which  prevents  injury  from  bruising 
during  packing  and  while  in  transit),  and 
its  excellent  keeping  quality  when  grown 
in  the  North. 

Its  most  apparent  defects  are  suscepti- 
bility to  injury  of  both  foliage  and  fruit 
by  apple-scab,  and  injury  of  the  fruit  by 
"dry  rot." 

BEN  DAVIS. 

The  origin  of  this  apple,  which  is  now 
more  extensively  planted  in  commercial 
orchards  in  the  L'nited  States  than  any 
other  variety,  is  in  doubt.  Several  state- 
ments have  been  published  concerning  it 
from  time  to  time,  the  more  credible  point- 
ing toward  Virginia  or  Tennessee  as  its 
original  home.  It  was  widely  disseminated 
through  Tirginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  before 
1850,  and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
pomologists  at  about  that  time  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Downer,  of  Todd  county,  Ky.  Though  not 
of  high  dessert  quality,  the  variety 
possesses  so  many  valuable  characteristics 
that  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  among 
commercial  orchardists  from  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  westward. 
Further  north,  in  the  apple-growing  dis- 
tricts where  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy 
are  the  leading  varieties,  Ben  Davis  is  less 
highly  esteemed,  as  the  growing  season 
there  is  too  short  to  permit  the  proper 
maturing  of  its  fruit. 

The  tree  is  an  upright  and  vigorous, 
though  somewhat  straggling,  grower,  and 
is  a  prolific  bearer  from  an  early  age. 

The  fruit  is  lai-ge,  varying  from  roundish 
oblate  to  cylindrical  truncate  in  form,  and 
is  usually  regular.  The  cavity  is  deep, 
acute  and  russeted,  the  stem  rather  slender 
and  varying  from  medium  to  long.  The 
basin  is  usually  wide  and  moderately  deep, 
of  a  peculiar  saucer  form,  which  is  a 
strongly  marked  characteristic  of  the 
variety;  the  eye  medium,  partially  open. 

The  surface  is  smooth,  often  glossy,  and 
is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  mostly  covered 
with  stripes  and  splashes  of  light  and  dark 
red.  The  dots  are  usually  small  aiul  scat- 
tered. The  core  is  of  medium  size,  conical, 
regular,  clasping  the  eye.  The  flesh  is 
whitish,  breaking,  rather  tough  until  fully 
ripe.  The  flavor  varies  from  a  distinct 
acid  to  subacid.  In  quality  the  fruit  is 
better  adapted  to  culinary  than  dessert 
use.  It  is  specially  esteemed  for  pie- 
making,  and  yields  a  handsome  product 
when  evaporated. 

The  fruit  is  easily  kept  until  March  in 
ordinary  storage  wherever  it  goes  into 
winter  in  sound  condition,  and  it  stands 
cold  storage  and  long  shipment  better  than 
most  other  varieties. 

The  toughness  of  skin  and  flesh  renders 
the  fruit  of  Ben  Davis  less  liable  to  injury 
from  bruises  than  other  varieties,  so  that 
it  rarely  becomes  "slack"  in  the  barrels, 
unless  very  carelessly  packed  and  han- 
dled. 

Though  sometimes  injured  by  scab  in 
the  North,  it  is  rarely  injured  by  this  or 
any  other  serious  disease  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  and  prairie  states,  where  it  is  most 
largely  planted.  The  low  dessert  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  the  chief  menace  to  its  future 
popularity. — Yearbook  of  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  AND  POLLINATION  OF 
INDIAN  CORN. 

FOR  some  years  the  writer  has  been 
making  observations  upon  the  blos- 
soming ol  corn,  and  the  following 
notes  present  some  of  the  restilts. 
Among  the  questions  for  which  answers 
have  been  sought  are  the  following: 

First — How  does  the  number  of  stam- 
inate  flowers  compare  with  the  number  of 
pistillate  flowers,  or  what  is  the  proportion 
of  pollen  to  ovules? 

Second — Wliat  is  the  length  of  the  period 
of  blossoming  of  the  staininate  and  pistil- 
late flowers,  respectively  ? 

Third — What  is  the  average,  or  mean, 
difference  between  the  maturity  of  the 
stamens  in  the  tassel  and  the  maturity  of 
the  stigmas  of  the  silk  on  the  same  stalk? 

Fourth — What  proportion  of  the  pistil- 
late flowers  are  usually  fecundated? 

Fifth — Are  imperfect  ears  due  to  lack  of 
pollination,  imperfect  pollen  or  to  imper- 
fectly ovuled  pistillate  flowers? 

Incidentally  to  above  the  rate  of  growth 
of  different  parts  of  the  corn-plant,  the 
time  between  planting  and  blooming  and 
between  planting  and  maturity  were  noted. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  number  of 
flowers  upon  a  stalk  of  corn  is  quite  variable 
in  the  same  variety,  and  likewise  shows  a 
marked  difference  in  different  varieties. 
For  example,  several  large-eared  dent 
varieties,  like  Chester  County  Mammoth 
and  Scott's  Dent,  each  produced  over  1,500 
pistillate  flowers  on  a  single  stalk  contain- 
ing one  ear.  Two  embryo  ears  on  one 
stalk  of  the  variety  called  Leaming  pro- 
duced 1,87.5  flowers.  Five  embryo  ears  on 
a  single  stalk  of  Blount's  Prolific  averaged 
a  little  more  than  500  flowers  on  each  ear, 
making  2,.5IX)  pistillate  flowers  in  all. 

The  above  numbers  were  found  by  care- 
fully removing  the  sheath  from  the  unde- 
veloped ear  when  in  full  bloom  and  count- 
ing the  number  of  styles  or  threads  of  silk. 

,When  the  varieties  of  corn  in  question 
ripened,  a  careful  count  of  the  number  of 
kernels  on  ears  of  average  size  was  made, 
and  the  figures  were  as  follows: 

No.  of  Kernels 

on  Ear  of 
Average  Size. 

Chester  County  Mammoth  1,010 

.Scott's  Dent   990 

Leaming   850 

Blount's  Proline   420 

This  indicatA^i  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  between  the  number  of  pistillate 
flowers  and  the  number  of  kernels  on  ear. 

It  is  not  a  diflacult  task  to  count  the 
number  of  spikelets  in  a  panicle,  and  thus 
compute  the  number  of  stamens  in  the 
same.  Admitting  that  only  one  of  the 
two  florets  in  a  spikelet  has  polliniferous 
stamens,  we  have  but  to  multiply  the 
number  of  spikelets  by  three,  and  this 
gives  us  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
number  of  perfect  anthers. 

To  correctly  compute  or  estimate  the 
number  of  grains  or  cells  of  pollen  in  an 
anther  is  much  more  diflScult,  and  this 
task  I  did  not  attempt. 

Harshberger  places  the  number  at  2,500, 
and  estimates  that  a  single  stalk  of  corn 
produces  18,000,000  pollen-cells.  A  count 
of  several  average-sized  panicles  or  tassels 
of  dent  corn  gave  a  mean  of  9,300  pollen- 
bearing  flowers.  A  similar  count  of  the 
panicles  of  several  flint  varieties  gave  an 
average  of  6,500,  while  the  same  number  of 
varieties  of  early  sweet  corn  averaged  only 
1,560  flowers  with  perfect  anthers.  That  is, 
the  following  ratios  between  the  pollen- 
bearing  staminate  and  the  pistillate  flowers 
of  the  same  class  of  corn  were  observed: 


Pistil- 
late 
flowers. 

Pollen- 
be.iri  ng 
stani- 
i  n  n  t  e 
flowers. 

Ratio. 

Dent  corn  

1,521) 

9,300 

1:6 

940 

li,500 

1  :7 

445 

1,^J«0 

1  :3.o 

Using  Harshberger's  estimate  of  2,500  as 
the  number  of  pollen-cells  in  an  anther  we 
have  the  following  ratios  between  pollen 
and  ovules  for  three  different  classes  or 
races  of  corn : 


No.  of 
ovules. 

No.  of 
pollen- 
cells. 

Ratio,  in 
round 
num- 
bers. 

Dent  corn  

1..5-i0 

C!i.7.")0.000 

1  :  4."i,IKIII 

Flint  corn  

!H0 

4S.7oO,lllt(l 

1  : 

Sweet  corn  

415 

U.TllO.llOII 

1  :  2<i,(KK) 

fact  remains  that  there  are  many  imperfect 
ears  of  corn. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various 
means  by  which  cross-fertilization  is  in- 
sured and  self-fertilization  prevented  the 
ditterence  in  time  of  maturity  of  the  pollen 
and  stigmas  in  the  same  flower,  or  in  dif- 
ferent flowers  on  the  same  plant,  plays  a 
very  important  part.  The  following  ai'e 
the  results  of  numerous  observations  on 
this  point— observations  which  have  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  and  which  in- 
clude fifteen  or  more  distinct  varieties  of 
corn : 


Dent  corn 
(6  varieties) 

Flint  corn 
{i  varieties) 

Sweet  corn 
(8  varieties) 

Per  cent  of  stalks  where 

pollen  began  to  shed 

before  silk  appeared ... 

95 

89 

9S 

Per  cent  of  stalk.s  where 

one  half  of  pollen  was 

shed  before  silk  np- 

76 

60 

82 

Per  cent  of  stalks  where 

all  pollen  was  shed  be- 

fore silk  appeared  

32 

38 

44 

The  above  figures  indicate  that  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  pollen  produced,  yet  the 


If  the  above  observations  had  been  con- 
fined to  stalks  with  a  single  ear  the  results 
would  have  been  somewhat  ditterent,  for 
almost  without  exception  the  silk  appears 
earlier  in  comparison  with  the  maturity  of 
the  anthers  when  there  are  more  than  one 
ear  on  a  stalk.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  first  appearance  of 
the  silk  in  every  case  was  counted,  though 
only  a  few  threads  appeared.  By  waiting 
until  one  half  or  more  of  the  silk  in  each 
case  was  in  a  receptive  condition  would 
have  materially  changed  the  percentage 
figures.  Again,  it  was  not  easy  to  always 
tell  just  when  the  pollen  is  all  discharged 
from  a  given  panicle. 

In  several  cases  fully  developed  pistillate 
flowers,  instead  of  staminate,  were  found 
on  the  center  spike  of  the  panicle.  In 
every  case  of  this  kind  the  pistillate  flowers 
develop  first.  In  fact,  the  ovules  are  all 
fecundated  before  any  staminate  flowers 
in  the  same  panicle  were  in  bloom. 

From  the  results  given  above  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  Indian  corn  is  cross- 
fertilized  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as 
our  dioecious  plants,  like  the  silver-maple, 
willow,  etc. 

Dichogamy  is'  so  general  a  feature 
throughout  the  numerous  well-marked 
varieties  of  corn  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  it  has  been  inherited  as  an 
advantageous  characteristic  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  the  different  races  of  this 
plant. 

As  a  rule  the  discharge  of  pollen  begins 
from  two  to  five  days  before  the  silk  ap- 
peal's. The  staminate  flowers  first  to  ma- 
ture are  those  situated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  axis,  or  center  spike,  of  the  tassel. 
The  flowering  continues  for  the  most  part 
from  above  downward,  those  on  the  lower 
spikes  ripening  last,  although  the  termi- 
nal flowers  of  the  separate  spikes  are  often 
later  in  opening  than  those  lower  down. 

The  pistillate  flowers  in  their  order  of 
development  are  much  the  same  as  the 
staminate  flowers  on  the  main  or  central 
spike  of  the  panicle.  The  flowers  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  upper  half  of  the  com- 
ing ear  appear  first;  next,  those  of  the 
lower  half,  and  last,  the  flowers  of  the  tip. 

Depending  upon  the  variety,  temper- 
ature, sunshine  and  dryness  of  air  the 
length  of  time  of  the  discharge  of  pollen 
from  a  given  panicle  varies  from  five  to 
ten  days.  As  a  rule  it  is  discharged  most 
abundantly  during  the  forenoon,  from 
nine  o'clock  until  eleven.  The  pistillate 
flowers  are  receptive  as  soon  as  the  silk  ap- 
pears, and  continue  in  this  condition  for 
from  four  to  six  days,  sometimes  longer. 

Coming  ears  that  were  covered  were  suc- 
cessfully pollinated  by  a  single  application 
of  pollen  the  fifth  day  after  the  silk  ap- 
peared. The  varieties  of  corn  that  suffer 
the  most  from  imperfect  pollination  in 
Central  Ohio  are  the  early  sweets.  These 
are  frequently  planted  in  April,  blossom 
early,  and  often  seem  to  be  unable  to  ear 
perfectly.  Some  horticulturists  believe 
that  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  within 
variable  limits,  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
fecundation  of  each  species  of  plant.  The 
temperature  at  which  corn  will  produce 
virile  flowers  has  not  been  carefully 
studied.  May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the 
failure  to  fecundate  is  the  reason  why  corn 
cannot  be  more  successfully  grown  in  lo- 
calities where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  months  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the 
corn-producing  seet^pns  of  the  United 
States?  -  ' 


A  few  years  ago  the  writer  saw  some 
quite  well-grown,  vigorous-appearing  corn 
in  York.shire,  England.  The  staminate 
flowers  were  fairly  well  developed,  and 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  stalks 
showed  silk.  Yet  I  was  informed  that  no 
ears  would  be  produced  on  any  of  this 
corn.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  weather  is  the  best 
for  the  fecundation  of  corn. 

Failure  of  ears  of  corn  to  fill  out  at  the 
tip  has  often  been  referred  to  lack  of  pol- 
lination. An  examination  of  numerous 
prospective  ears  in  full  bloom  shows  that 
it  is  more  often  due  to  imperfect  ovules. 
Each  individual  stalk  of  corn  seems  to 
have  the  energy  or  power  to  produce  so 
many  fully  developed  pistillate  flowers. 
Taking  the  different  varieties,  this  number 
is  much  more  variable  than  the  number  of 
staminate  flowers  in  the  same  variety.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  where  the  ear  is  perfect 
below  a  certain  point  from  the  tip  that  the 
defective  end  is  due  to  the  lack  of  perfectly 
formed  ovules  rather  than  lack  of  pollen, 
and  no  laterplantingorcrossingof  varieties 
will  cure  this  defect. 

The  growth  of  thecorn-plantunder  favor- 
able circumstances  is  extremely  rapid.  A 
plat  of  Livingston's  Dent,  comprising  about 
one  eighth  of  an  acre,  was  planted  the 
present  season  on  June  11th.  On  August 
9th,  just  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  plant- 
ing, this  corn  was  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
stalks  averaged  something  over  eight  feet 
in  height.  This  was  an  average  of  some- 
thing over  one  and  one  half  inches  a  day 
from  the  date  of  planting.  Embryo  ears 
on  this  corn  grew  at  the  rate  of  four  inches 
in  length  a  day,  and  several  times  a 
growth  of  six  inches  in  length  of  silk  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours  was  recorded. 
Some  of  the  silks  attained  a  total  length  of 
over  eighteen  inches. 

Some  Early  Cleveland  sweet  corn  planted 
June  8th  was  ready  for  market  in  fifty- five 
days  from  the  date  of  planting,  and  not  in- 
frequently in  our  gardens  sweet  corn  that 
is  not  planted  earlier  than  June  1st  is  ready 
for  use  within  two  months  from  the  time 
of  planting. 

General  Conclusions.— (1)  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  varieties  of  Indian  corn  re- 
quire cross-pollination,  being  partially  or 
wholly  incapable  of  producing  a  fruitful 
ear  when  limited  to  pollen  of  the  same 
stalk.  The  principal  reason  for  this  being 
that  the  pollen  matures  before  the  stigmas 
are  receptive. 

(2)  Under  favorable  circumstances  there 
is  a  great  excess  of  pollen,  and  in  planta- 
tions of  any  considerable  size  corn  is 
usually  well  pollinated,  owing  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  flowering. 

To  secure  perfect  pollination  of  small 
areas  seed  should  be  planted  at  different 
times,  or  varieties  that  bloom  in  close  suc- 
cession should  be  selected. 

(3)  Imperfect  ears  of  corn  are  due  not 
alone  to  imperfect  pollination,  but  to  im- 
perfect ovules  as  well.  An  ear  that  is  not 
filled  out  at  the  tip  is  usually  so  because 
the  pistillate  flowers  at  this  point  were 
poorly  developed.  This  may  be  corrected 
by  a  better  selection  of  ears  for  seed  or  by 
better  cultivation. 

William  R.  Lazenby. 


HANDLING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS. 

The  hot  contest  for  existence  now  in  any 
line  of  business  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of 
those  who  wish  to  excel  or  make  a  good 
liviig.  The  further  a  man  is  from  market 
the  greater  the  need  of  being  an  expert  in 
picking  and  packing  fruits  for  distant 
markets.  The  wants  of  the  local  markets 
are  understood  by  all,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  here;  but  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing, as  a  rule,  means  shipping  to  distant 
markets,  so  their  wants  must  be  known 
and  satisfied. 

The  model  packers  are  the  Californians. 
Necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention  in 
their  case,  and  their  methods  in  picking 
and  packing  and  marketing  are  the  best 
examples  before  us.  Situated  as  they  are, 
from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  from 
their  principal  markets,  they  are  forced  to 
study  deeply  every  feature  essential  to 
success.  As  shippers  they  have  to  compete 
with  every  fruit-growing  state  in  the 
Union,  for  they  go  into  all  the  big  markets 
and  secure  patronage  on  the  merits  of  their 
products. 

The  producers  of  the  East  and  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  may  claim  they  lack  the 
climate  of  the  Golden  State  which  produces 
such  handsome  fruits.  In  the  matter  of 
freight  charges,  however,  they  are  so 
favored  that  one  advantage  oflsets  the 
other. 


The  intelligent,  progressive  and  enter- 
prising fruit-grower  who  properly  im- 
proves the  opportunities  existing  can,  in  a 
dozen  states  that  might  be  named,  raise  as 
hand.some  fruit  as  California  producers. 
In  looking  over  the  situation  the  past  ten 
years  we  can  recall  peaches  offered  here 
from  Georgia,  Texas  and  Missouri  that 
were  as  handsome  and  attractive  as  the 
best  that  ever  came  here  from  California. 
These  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  they 
are  in  evidence  as  to  what  can  be  done  in 
states  so  far  apart. 

Admitting  that  the  trees  or  orchards  have 
received  that  care  they  are  entitled  to  and 
necessary  to  produce  choice  fruit,  the  pick- 
ing of  same  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  and  precaution.  The  slightest 
bruise,  which  is  hardly  visible  when  leav- 
ing the  shipper's  hands,  shows  up  at  desti- 
nation an  ugly  blotch,  a  discolored  spot  in 
which  decay  has  sometimes  set  in.  The 
sale  of  the  package  is  already  seriously 
damaged.  If  the  packages  are  roughly  or 
hurriedly  handled,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
situation  becomes  much  worse.  If  a  shipper 
had  the  time  and  means  to  spare  to  visit 
his  market  while  his  fruit  was  coming  in 
he  would  realize  the  force  of  these  re- 
marks and  often  acquire  some  valuable 
pointers. 

There  is  a  needed  tendency  toward 
smaller  and  neater  packages  for  fruits.  In 
addition  to  getting  nearer  the  wants  of  the 
consumer,  the  fruits  are  not  subject  to  the 
injury  they  are  exposed  to  in  large  pack- 
ages, where  the  ripe  are  crushed  by  the 
greener  ones.  A  light,  attractive  package 
helps  to  no  small  extent  in  the  sale  of  the 
contents.  The  cost  of  the  packages  is  no 
longer  a  big  expense.  The  decline  has  kept 
pace  with  the  decline  in  values  of  fruit, 
and  new  and  improved  machinery  insures 
still  lower  prices  for  many  of  the  packages 
necessary. 

Conceding  that  the  grower  has  done  his 
duty  so  far  in  raising,  picking  and  packing 
the  fruit,  the  next  step  is  the  best  market, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  firm  selected  to 
ship  to.  The  alluring  and  neatly  worded 
circulars  have  lead  many  shippers  astray. 
Big  figures,  too,  often  prove  a  bait  that  many 
cannot  resi.st.  Every  big  market  has  plenty 
of  firms  who  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  legitimate  commissions,  to  whom  the 
grower  can  ship  without  assuming  any 
risk.  Beware  of  the  big,  windy  circulars 
that  promise  everything,  and  the  firms 
that  send  them  out. — P.  M.  Kiely,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  American  Pomological  Society 
for  1897. 


What's  the 
Matter  with 

KANSAS  ? 


R&nSRS  Owns  (in  round  numbers)  900,000 
lior.^es  ami  nniles,  .wo.ono  niileli-cows, 
1.6011,111111  other  cattle,  2,400,000  swine  and 
22.5,UU0  sheep. 

Its  Farm  Products  ^ns  year  mcuuie 

l.iO,0flli,niiO  bushels  of  corn,  fiO.OOO.OOO 
bushels  of  wheat  and  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  other 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
lu  debts  alone  it  has  a  shortage. 

Send  for  free  eoii.v  of  "What's  the 
Matter  with  Kansas  ?  "—a  new  book  of 
9t>  pages  of  facts. 

General  Passenger  Office, 
Uie  Atrhlsoii,  Topel-a  i  Snnia  Fe  Rnllnsy, 
Chicago. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  CHURN 

H.  T.  Marshall  ^vrites  us  as  follows:  "  I  want  to  add 
my  testimony  to  tlie  list  of  lliosi-  who  have  used  the  light- 
ning'cliurn.  It  ilut'S  all  that  they  claim  for  it.  Von  can 
chnni  easily  in  one  miiinte.  anil  get  a  larger  percentage  of 
butter  than  with  unlinary  churns.  I  never  took  the  agency 
for  anything  before,  hut  so  many  of  my  neighbors  wanted 
cimrns  that  1  ordered  30aud  tliey  are  all  sold." 

Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall.  No  far- 
mer can  afford  to  he  \\  ithont  one  of  our  chums.  By  using 
it  he  can  make  23  per  cent  more  butter  than  with  Iiia  old 
churn.  Any  intelligent  farmer  can  easily  sell  four  or  tlve 
churns  every  week  in  his  own  township.  Every  one  who 
sees  his  churn  will  want  one  like  it.  We  will  mail  circu- 
lars and  full  particulars  on  demand. 

Mound  City  Cburn  Co.,  Ozark  BIdg.,  St.  Louis.Mo. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles- Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


SAW  MrLI.8, 
PLANERS. 
COKX  MILLS. 
U\Y  PRKSSES, 
WATER  WHEEL§. 
Send  for  Catalogue* 
DeLOACH  MIU  MAHnFACTtHUNG  COMPAKT,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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RURAL  HOME  NOTES. 

A GOOD  deal  of  encouragement  to 
honest  agriculturists  comes  from 
the  fact  that  efforts  to  secure  special 
legislation  have  failed,  ivhile  legis- 
lation of  a  general  sort  for  the  public  -wel- 
fare has  succeeded.  The  good-roads  law  in 
JTew  York  state  is  a  thoroughly  agricul- 
tural measure.  It  carries  the  local-option 
idea,  but  gives  to  every  locality  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  roads  at  a  minimum  cost. 
We  can  speak  quite  as  satisfactorily  of  the 
law  granting  to  Cornell  University  a  sum 
from  the  public  funds  to  conduct  exper- 
iments in  forestry.  A  forestry  school  in 
America  has  long  been  desideratum.  It  is 
bound  to  be  the  rule  with  all  the  states. 
Preservation  of  timber  and  rational  adjust- 
ment of  forest  to  tilled  land  are  necessary 
to  ^accessfu-l  agriculture.  Cornell  will  do 
the  work  for  >rew  York  state  most  admir- 
ably.' We  all  have  confidence  in  Professor 
Bailey's  work.  He  will  succeed  in  making 
the  movement  as  popular  as  it  is  scientific. 
The- right  of  every  man  to  cut  all  the  trees 
on  it^  own  property,  even  those  in  the  ad- 
jacent highway,  seems  to  most  people  a 
part  of  personal  liberty.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  exercised  only  in  its  relation  to  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

■    . .  «  s  a 

ts  there  a  single  industry  that  is  not 
overdone?  If  there  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  over- 
done soon  enough.  The  dairy  industry 
was  exceedingly  profitable  up  to  about  two 
years  ago.  But  with  milk  at  fifty  cents  a 
hundredweight  it  is  worse  than  bank- 
ruptcy., "What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  I 
asked  a  milkman,  who  answered,  "We 
rnust  go  into  something  else."  "Only,"  I 
replied,  "to  overdo  that.  Why  not  go  back 
to.  old-fashioned  farming,  and  instead  of 
planning  for  market  plan  to  raise  what 
you  will  need  to  make  your  own  family 
well  fed,  well  clothed  and  otherwise  well 
sajfiplied.  There  will  then  be  a  surplus  in 
all  directions,  which  will  find  something 
of  a  market.  In  that  case  you  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  money,  but  upon  crops. 
And  your  crops  will  not  be  the  worst  thing 
you  can  boast  of.  That  is,  they  cannot 
send  yon  into  the  sheriff's  hands."  I  have 
seen  two  strawberry  bankrupts  and  no 
end  of  hop-growers  under  the  sheriff's 
hammer.  But,  in  looking  back  to  old- 
fashioned  days,  I  cannot  remember  a 
firmer  who  was  not  in  at  least  comfortable 
circumstances.  His  aim  was  not  to  get 
raoney  first  of  all,  but,  above  all  things,  to 
have  enough  to  eat,  drink  and  wear.  Be- 
side that,  he  was  always  able  to  have  a 
reasonable  supply  of  books,  and  to  educate 
his  children,  as  well  as  make  them  com- 
fortable. 

s  *  « 

T-lie  effort  to  make  Europeans  better  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  corn  has  been  a 
grand  success.  The  ex[)orts  of  corn  have 
recently  exceeded  everything  ever  known 
in  tbe  history  of  our  country.  Reports  to 
the'^teureau  of  Statistics  show  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June  30th  will  exceed  two  hundred 
nriUions  of  bushels.  In  only  three  pre- 
ceding years  have  the  exports  of  corn 
reached  one  hundred  millions  of  bushels. 
In  1890  the  number  of  bushels  exported 
■was  one  hundred  and  three  million,  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  nine.  In  1897  this  amount 
had  crept  up  to  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miltions.  Our  largest  cus- 
tomer abroad  is  Great  Britain,  and  the 
next  largest  is  Germany.  The  CJermans 
began  with  a  bitter  prejudice  against  corn, 
but  last  year  they  took  from  us  over  thirty 
iiilllions  of  bushels,  while  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  ex- 
cepted, took  less  than  sixty  millions. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

liOCATJED  ON  THE  ILLINOLS  CENTRAL  KAIL- 
KOAD 

In  SOUTH ERX  ILLINOIS  and  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  llio  famous  Y..VZf)0  VALLEY 
of  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  P.  SKEXE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERXT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  .Jacobs,  Hammonton,  Xew  Jersey. 


BONE-CUTTERS  AND  GREEN  BONE. 

If  fowls  are  supplied  with  green  bone 
the  fowls  wiU  lay,  and  the  bone  will  cost 
less  than  grain.  It  pays,  because  the 
farmer,  by  using  green  bone,  will  get  two 
eggs  from  each  hen  instead  of  one.  Green 
bone  also  contains  a  proportion  of  meat, 
and  provides  the  mineral  matter  for 
eggs.  By  procuring  a  green-bone  cutter 
the  farmer  or  poultryman  can  pay  for  it  in 
a  short  time  from  the  saving  of  food  and 
the  increased  number  of  eggs,  and  the  one 
who  has  no  bone-cutter  is  in  the  predic- 
ament of  one  who  attempts  to  grow  wheat 
without  a  harvester.  Green  bone  is  a  com- 
plete food.  It  contains  the  nitrogen  for 
the  albumen,  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
bones  of  the  chicks,  and  carbonaceous 
matter  for  the  yolks. 

While  a  bone-cutter  may  cost  a  small 
cash  sum  as  a  start  in  procuring  it,  yet  it 
forces  the  bens  to  bring  back  cash  returns 
daily  as  a  reimbursement  for  the  outlay. 
It  is  a  matter  of  eggs  or  no  eggs.  One  may 
feed  all  the  grain  possible,  but  grain  is  not 
a  complete  egg-food.  A  pound  of  cut  bone 
to  sixteen  hens  once  a  day  will  cost  about 
one  cent,  and  will  be  worth  ten  pounds  of 
grain,  so  far  as  egg-production  is  concerned. 
Grain  exclusively  is  a  detriment  to  laying, 
because  it  warms  the  body,  providing  only 
a  portion  of  the  essential  elements  neces- 
sary to  egg-production,  and  is  lacking  in 
the  substances  that  form  the  albumen, 
shell,  etc.  When  the  hen  is  deprived  of  a 
sufficiency  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
produce  eggs  she  will  lay  only  as  many 
eggs  as  she  can  supply  the  albumen  there- 
for. With  plenty  of  corn  she  is  provided 
with  the  elements  for  the  yolk  and  to 
warm  her  body,  such  elements  being 
known  as  carbonaceous.  If  the  carbo- 
naceous elements  are  proportionately  bal- 
anced by  the  "nitrogenous"  materials  (cut 
bone,  etc.)  the  hen  will  lay  nearly  every 
day,  and  will  not  become  fat;  but  if  she  is 
fed  liberally  with  corn,  and  is  not  given 
enough  of  the  other  foods,  she  will  not  lay 
so  frequently;  hence,  the  loss  of  carbon  in 
the  form  of  eggs  will  be  reduced,  and  the 
excess  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  then 
stored  up  within  the  body  as  fat.  She  may 
be  apparently  not  too  fat,  and  may  lay 
fairly  up  to  the  average,  but  if  the  carbo- 
naceous material  is  not  balanced  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material 
she  will  soon  become  too  fat ;  and  this  may 
happen  gradually,  as  she  may  lay  a  suflic- 
ient  number  of  eggs  to  prevent  becoming 
very  fat  until  she  has  done  fairly  well.  But 
sooner  or  later  she  will  cease  to  lay,  suc- 
cumbing to  a  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand — not  being  able  to  produce  some- 
thing for  nothing — the  corn  being  useful 
in  protecting  her  from  cold,  and  serving 
as  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  production  of 
eggs;  but  being  deficient  in  lime  and 
nitrogen,  the  farmer  sustains  a  loss  because 
he  does  not  fortifly  his  corn  with  nitrog- 
enous foods. 


BROODERS  AND  HENS. 

The  winter  raising  of  chicks  must  be 
done  with  brooders.  It  requires  forty  hens 
to  c-are  for  four  hundred  chicks.  They 
would  take  three  times  as  much  work  as 
the  brooders  with  that  many  chicks,  and 
would  also  lose  one  half  of  them  from  cold, 
as  the  chicks  would  die  if  they  did  not 
stay  under  the  hens  all  the  time.  Hens 
cannot  compete  with  brooders  in  winter. 
The  hardiness  of  chicks  depends  on  several 
matters,  but  much  depends  on  the  breed 
of  the  chicks.  The  chicks  of  non-sitting 
breeds  begin  to  shoot  out  feathers  from  the 
wings  before  they  are  two  days  old,  wliich 
is  a  drawback,  as  rapid  feathering  is  weak- 
ening. Brahma  and  Cochin  chicks  feather 
very  slowly,  sometimes  appearing  very 
naked  for  weeks;  but  they  are  hardy,  and 
stand  it  well,  as  they  are  not  weakened  by 
rapid  feathering.  When  chickens  feather 
slpwly  more  of  them  can  be  raised,  as  they 
are  not  weakened  by  growing  a  large 
covering  of  feathers  at  an  age  when  they 
cannot  endure  the  process. 

The  main  reason  so  many  chicks  that 
are  well  fed  fail  to  grow  when  hatched  in 
incubators  and  raised  in  brooders  is  that 
they  are  not  warm  enougli.  The  hens  that 
brood  chicks  usually  have  spring  and  sum- 
mer weather;  but  when  chicks  are  raised 
during  cold  weather  the  season  for  them 
is  unnatural.  Exposure  to  cold  drafts  of 
air,  running  on  wet  gra.ss  or  keeping  them 
where  they  cannot  get  under  the  brooder 
to  warm  whenever  they  desire  will  check 


their  growth,  and  when  once  checked  in 
growth  they  seem  to  remain  at  a  stand- 
still. It  is  always  best  to  destroy  chicks 
that  show  symptoms  of  any  disease  that 
is  liable  to  spread. 


USING  INSECT-POWDER. 

More  chickens  are  killed  through  the 
ravages  of  vermin  than  from  all  the  dis- 
eases put  together.  The  birds  are  so  weak- 
ened by  these  pests  that  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  many  ailments,  and  where 
chickens  have  been  practically  killed  by 
lice,  in  some  cases  the  gall-duct  of  the  liver 
was  very  full.  When  chickens  have  many 
vermin  upon  them  their  feathers  usually 
look  a  little  rough,  eyes  pale  and  sunken, 
and  there  is  a  line  underneath  the  eye 
which  gives  the  bird  a  peculiar  appearance 
— as  if  the  beak  were  too  long  for  the  head 
(crow-head)  and  the  wings  too  long  for  the 
body.  Even  when  the  chicks  appear 
strong  and  healthy  it  is  well  to  catch  one 
or  two  occasionally  and  examine  them 
very  closely,  and  if  there  are  the  least 
signs  they  should  be  well  dusted  with 
insect-powder.  Those  which  have  a  large 
number  of  vermin  upon  them  should  be 
dusted  with  insect-powder  t^wice,  the 
second  time  from  five  to  seven  days  after 
the  first  dressing,  also  at  the  same  time 
applying  a  few  drops  of  sweet-oil  on  the 
heads. 

When  dusting  the  chicken  place  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  a  table  and  lay  the  bird 
on  its  back;  then  part  the  feathers  and 
shake  the  powder  well  in,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  skin  is  covered  with  it.  Turn  the 
bird  over  and  rub  the  preparation  well  into 
the  ends  of  the  flights  among  the  quills. 
After  they  have  been  well  dusted  with  the 
powder  it  should  be  knocked  otf  the  sur- 
face of  the  feathers  with  the  hand,  onto  the 
paper,  so  that  none  is  wasted. 


CHEAP  FOODS  AND  VARIETY. 

Clover  hay  is  a  cheap  winter  food  for 
laying  hens,  and  by  its  use  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  green  food  is  overcome. 
In  fact,  the  essential  want  of  the  hens  in 
winter  is  not  so  much  that  of  green  food 
as  of  bulky  food  of  a  nitrogenous  character. 
For  many  years  the  writers  and  breeders 
have  made  a  specialty  of  recommending 
all  kinds  of  grain  for  poultry,  the  only 
variation  being  that  at  a  certain  time  some 
of  it  was  to  be  whole  grains,  and  at  other 
times  soft  food  was  to  be  given.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  the  eflect  of  a  long- 
continued  diet  of  grain  was  as  injurious  to 
fowls  as  to  cattle,  and  that  the  concentrated 
grain  food  gave  the  best  results  when 
diluted  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  with 
some  kind  of  bulky  material,  which  not 
only  promoted  digestion,  but  also  largely 
assisted  in  supplying  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  albumen  of  the  eggs,  which 
was  lacking  in  the  carbonaceous  food  of 
the  grains. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Overfeeding.— F.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes: 
"I  and  my  Beighbors  are  losing  fowls  from 
some  unaccountable  cause.  They  are  fed 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  I  found  the  dead  ones 
fat.  The  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs  and  eggs  of 
abnormal  size," 

Revly  :— The  cause  is  due  to  excessive  feed- 
ing of  grain  in  summer,  making  the  fowls 
very  fat. 

Turkeys  Crop-bonnd.— J.  G.,  Cressing, 
Cal.,  writes:  "My  turkeys  have  drooping  crop. 
When  contents  are  removed  tne  crops  become 
full  again." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
such  as  excessive  feeding,  the  eating  of  some 
substance  (such  as  dry  grass)  that  packs  in  the 
crop,  or  to  lack  of  grit  or  variety  in  the  food. 
The  mode  of  feeding  and  managing  should 
have  been  stated. 

Worms.— E.  C.  E.,  Glenco,  Md.,  writes:  "I 
have  young  chicks,  six  weeks  old,  troubled 
with  worms  in  the  intestines.  The  chicks 
become  weak  and  die." 

Repi.V:— The  cause  is  due  to  conditions 
(other  Thau  the  food)  existing  in  the  ground 
or  in  filth.  The  remedy  used  is  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  one  of  sulphur 
in  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  given  once  a  day  for  a 
week  to  one  hundred  small  chicks,  or  fifty  of 
the  age  of  three  months. 

Lameness  of  Ducks.— T.  S.  C,  Cheboygan, 
Mich.,  writes:  "I  feed  ray  ducks  granulated 
oatmeal  nnd  middlings,  wheat,  clover  and 
lettuce.  They  are  inclosed  in  a  yard.  They 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs." 

Reply: — Several  inquiries  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  received.  The  ducks  have 
been  too  highly  fed,  especially  on  grain.  In 
summer  they  require  only  gras.s,  and  should 
not  be  fat.  A  mess  of  cooked  turnips  or  pota- 
toes twice  a  week  may  be  given;  but  the 
weak  legs  can  only  be  prevented  by  reducing 
the  ducks  in  Hesh. 
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Are  Filled 
Quickly  md 
Economically  with  ''New  Hero' 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 
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ability  and 
simplicity. 
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SOMETHING  NEW:  MI&/aTa^i5  I 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cntter.  Kew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
EnKil»ge_aiid  Fodder  Cutters,  corn  Hviskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck's  Corn  Thresher,  etc, 
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SIGAR^CANE  ftUllS 
and  EVAPORATORS 

■With  a  full  line  of  Sugar- 
making  Supplies.  High- 
grade  goods.  Low  prices. 
For  full  information  and 
prices  write  the 

I.  A.  FIELD  MFG.  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWH 


■T  OSB  SAX,  with  tfce  FOLDING  SAVnXG  HACHI5K.  It  Sftws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  nOBB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
BlSIEB.  ue  ,000  in  use.  Senri  for  FKKE  illustrated  cata- 
logTae  showing  latest  IJIPKOVESKNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOI<I>11VO  SAWIXe  MACHIX£  CO.* 
^         64  S.  Clinton  Street,  H  40,  ChicaBO,  IlL 

4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $6.50 

L  HIGH  GRADE,  SABVES'S  PATENT,  tired  and 
Ibaoded,  height  3  ft.  4  In.,  3  ft.  8  in.  or  i  ft 
IjSpokes  1  1-16  or  1  1-S  in.  For  any  other 
/sizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
j  and  send  to  us  »-ith  ONE  DOLLAR,  state 
size  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  send  them 
by  freight  C.  O.  D.  EXABlXETUESatyour 

  freight  depot  and  then  pay  freight  agcot 

balance,  ti.iO  and  freight  charges. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.(li>e)CHICACO,  ILL. 


A  Big  Hay  Crop 

hss  DOW  to  be  marketed.  The  easiest  way  to  get  it  there  us  id  tbi- torm 
of  bales.    THE  BEST  MACOIXE  lo  bale  n  Ufa  N  an 

BALING  PRESS, 


46-ln.  Feed  OpenIng^.-« 

It  makes  the  most  compact,  ev^n-sized  bales.  You  can  ^et  more  hay 
in  a  car— cheaper  freieht.  88  Styles  and  Sleee— Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  Made  entirely  of  steeL  It  is  light,  strong  and 
darabltf.    Better  send  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCV.ILL. 
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"and  all  WIETAL'^'JiC==^MACHINE. 

Writa  for  Catalogoe.       GEO.  EKTEI,  CO.,  QniBCT,  111. 

The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stoel-  raisinif  or  Dairy  Farmer 
is  to  ignore  "Cp  fo  Date'"  method's  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
finch  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Smalley  Mt's,  Co.  of  .Hanitowoc,  Wis,  Their 
1898  Silo  Jiterafyirf,  which  they  entitle  Smalley's 
Stock  Feeder's  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  dietriba- 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalopnes  and  prioe  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  ^%  IWI  P  A  D  TP*  U 
of  Silo  Machinery       Wl«  EMniria 

The  A.W.MrauI)  Cu.,  (u-ii.Agls.^Canal  A:  Rai^dolph  Sl-^  thicayo,  IN. 

THE  CHEAPEST,MOST 
RAPID  AND  PERFECT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH. 

Does  the  work  of  three  men.  A  ladr 
can  use  it  with  perfect  ease.  Used 
aa  one  would  a  ecourint:  broom.  Abso- 
lutely destroys  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Price.  ^l.Oieacb.  Agents  write 
for  state  and  county  rights. 
LlQUnL^e  HOE  CO.,  BoxSUS,  OCiU,  FLA. 

Cheap  Farm  Fence 

I  Steel  King  Fence  Machines, 
j  Yard  or  Lawn  Fences,  Farm 
I  and  Yard  Gates,  Stee  1  Farm 
I  Fence  Posts,  Coil  Springand 
Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  Barb  Wire,  and  Staples, 
all  sold  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.    KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

12  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  S.  A- 

PROFITS  Others  are  realizing  good  Incomes  with 
J.  ivv^x  iio  „„ij. „r  even  NO  capital  invested. 
WTTHflTTT  hy  not  you  ?  Fair  talking  ability  and 
WlinUUI  earnest  business  ambition  required. 
_  ,  TjiT  »  T  ^  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 
LArllAL    Mast,  Crcwell  &  Kirkpalricli.  Spriiigfieli  Oliio. 

n  r  I  M  O  The  best  Ked  Hope  Roofing  for 

K       yj  I    I  PI  Ij  ^'\'  l?."^ 


e.l. 


Suhstituti'S  for  iMaster. 


Saniplf  .^fref .  THE  rx  \  M  IMLLA  lIOUKIMi  (1).,  C«mitfn,  .\.  J. 

secured,  or  EVERY*  KETl'RVEl*. 

0:3^X0  otliers  do  tills.   Seardu'S  free. 

(OI.l.tllFIt  Jt  10.  (RKiimKci).  1I)4U  F.  St.,  n a-lilnclon,  D.  ('. 


PATENTS 


LOTS  OF  Fnn^  MEANS  LOTS  OF  MONEY. 

If  you  can  double  the  egj-'s  you  double  the  money.  Green  Cut  Hone  is  the  only  thing:  which 
will  double  the         prixlucl.    It  is  easily  secured,  eai^y  to  prepare  and  feed  aod  is  cheap. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  ditforence  between  proUt  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  fine,  fust  and  ca»y. 
Munn'a  Clover  Cutterps  Uranlte  Cr}«tol  Grit  and  hwinKlne  Feed  Trajn  make  the 
busiuesii  prulltable.  Catalogue  free.     F.  W.  MAAN  CU.,  Box  Sii,  AULFOKU,  MAS». 
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nW-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE. -«B 

(Juestions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
FiEESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postase.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  imiuirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  ni;iy  iiiiswer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  rctHivcil  :it  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Wanted— a  Recipe  for  3Iixe<l  Fickles.— 

Mrs.  F.  S.  W.  uslt.s  for  a  recipe  for  inakiiis 
mixed  pickle.s  by  the  harrpi,  such  as  ,uc  sold 
in  the  groceries  and  iiiailc  of  ciicumlici  s,  cauli- 
flowers, onions,  peppers,  etc.  Let  e.xpci  ienced 
readeis  give  us  a  tried  recipe. 

Feeding;  Pninpkiiis  iinrt  Sneel-i»o«afo 
Vines  to  t'ons.—.r.  II.  A.,  ili-oad head,  Ky.  In 
feedins  pumpkins  tci  ci'\c^.  mtudvc  the  seeds 
and  you  will  have  mi  cause  to  complain  of 
pumpkins  not  heiuir  excellent  food  for  pro- 
Uueinu  milk  and  bulti-r.  Sweet-potato  viiie.s 
can  be  cured  into  ha.v  of  some  value,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  it  has  any  injurious  quiilities. 

Tomatoes  Failing-  lo  Set  Fruit.— G.W. 
H.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  writes:  "My  tomato-plant-s 
have  made  tine  growth,  bloomed  well,  but  so 
far  set  no  fruit.  Planted  in  moist,  sandy  loam, 
fertilized  with  stable  manure.  Wliat  is  the 
trouble?" 

Reply  bv  T.  Gretneh:— Soil  piobabl.v  too 
rich  in  nitrogen  ;  possibly  loo  moist.  Use  drier 
soil  and  chemical  manures,  especially  potash 
and  phosphates  or  ashes.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room. 

Protecting'  Hants  From  Flies.— Mr.  Reid 
Wallace  writes:  "In  FAit.^t  and  Fireside  of 
September  1st  J.  F.  A.  asks  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  put  iu  meat  pickle  to  keep 
the  flies  and  maggots  of!  the  meat  when  hung. 
When  you  hang  up  hams  dampen  tliem  with 
water  and  rub  well  with  pulverized  borax.  I 
have  hams  lianging  in  my  smoke-liouse  at  this 
present  time.  I  put  smoke  to  the  meat  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  liung.  Last  year  I  kept  a  large 
ham  until  November,  when  it  lacked  only  six 
weeks  of  being  a  year  old." 

Ailing  E§rg-plants  and  Cncnmber- 
vlnes.— C.  C,  Dade  county,  Florida,  writes: 
"What  is  the  cause  of  egg-plants  (about  one 
third  of  the  fruit)  becoming  yellow?  What  is 
the  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  this  plant?  Why 
do  my  cucumber-vines,  wliich  start  bloom 
when  two  inches  high,  die  when  the  vine  is 
one  foot  long?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gbeijjer:— Probably  blight 
causes  the  egg-plants,  as  well  as  the  cucumber 
vines,  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  I  spray  my 
egg-plants  frequently  and  freely  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  this  seems  to  save 
them,  although  I  have  more  or  less  loss  on 
that  account.  I  often  lose  my  cucumber- 
vines  in  spite  of  all  spraying.  Good  old  stable 
manure,  applied  in  largest  quantities,  is  the 
best  thing  for  egg-plants,  and  applied  perhaps 
iess  abundantly,  best  for  cucumber.s,  under 
ordinary  circnmstanees. 

Poor  Prtsitiire.— H.  A.,  Esperence,  N.  Y., 
w^fiUfS:  "I  would  like  to  know  if  a  cow  kept 
on'  pasture  that  has  not  been  brolten  up  in 
thirty  years  will  do  her  best  for  milk  and 
butter?  Whatever  of  timothy  or  clover  was 
in  the  field  lias  all  run  out  and  left  a  coarse 
kind  of  grass,  ragweed,  horse-sorrel,  penny- 
royal, etc.  1  have  always  used  that  field  for 
summer  pasture,  and  have  made  only  one  half 
pound  of  butter  a  day  from  a  cow,  I  would 
like  to  make  farming  pay,  and  have  the  cow 
make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day,  and  I  think  she 
would  if  she  had  the  right  kind  of  feed.  My 
cows  have  always  done  better  inthe  fall  when 
turned  on  otiier  fields,  which  makes  me  think 
the  fault  is  in  the  pasture.  Is  musty  buck- 
wheat fit  food  for  a  cow  giving  milk?" 

Reply:- There  are  fine  pastures  that  have 
not  been  broken  up  in  fifty  years,  but  your 
field  is  not  a  pasture.  By  all  means  have  it 
plowed  and  seeded  down  to  a  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clover,  and  make  a  pasture  out  of 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  yield  of  milk 
and  butter  can  be  doubled  by  renewing  the 
pasture-field.  Must.v  buckwheat  is  not  fit  food 
for  a  cow  giving  miik. 

Tomato  Queries,— .1.  B.,  Kent  county,  R.  I., 
writes:  "(1)  Seedsmen  claim  everything  for 
all  their  tomatoes.  Please  name  a  few  vari- 
eties that  come  near  their  claims,  such  as  good 
color,  smoothness,  etc.  (2)  Should  tomatoes 
be  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe  before  gath- 
ered to  be  put  in  boxes  for  market?  (.3)  Are 
refuse  tomatoes  good  for  stock?  (4)  What 
kind  of  a  trellis  do  you  recommend?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner  :— (1)  There  are  now  a 
large  number  of  tomatoes  which  seem  almost 
perfection  itself,  such  as  Perfection,  Beauty, 
Stone,  Imperial,  Honor  Bright,  etc.  See,  also, 
notes  on  tomatoes  in  thi.s"  issue  or  that  will 
appear  in  later  issues.  (2)  For  immediate 
marketing  tomatoes  must  be  picked  ripe.  If 
to^  be  shipped  a  long  distance,  especially  to 
foreign  countries,  the  fruit  should  be  taken 
rather  green,  (3)  I  always  feed  all  unmar- 
ketable tomatoes  to  my  stock— hogs,  cows, 
poultry  and  even  horses.  They  are  excellent 
food,  and  much  liked  by  all  farm  animals.  (4) 
No  trellis  can  well  be  used  where  tomatoes  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  home  garden 
any  kind  of  support  will  do.  A  good  way  is  a 
single  stake,  say  six  to  eight  feet  high,  to 
which  the  plant  trimmed  to  single  stalk  is 
trained  and  tied.  Or  you  may  make  a  lean- 
ing trellis,  consisting  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  at  proper  distance,  slantingly,  and 
laths  nailed  on  across. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 

To  regnlar  aubBCribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  refjuest.  In- 
Quiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Da.  H.  J.  Detmers,  ISl.i  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inguiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Drngs  in  Horse-taming.— W.  K.,  Wichita, 
Tex.  As  far  as  I  know  professional  horse- 
tamers  do  not  use  any  drugs;  but  I  am  not  a 
horse-tamer. 

Difficnity  In  IMahlng  Water.— H.  K.  L., 
Walton,  N,  Y.   Have  your  mare  examined  by 


a  competent  veterinarian,  and  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  undoubtedly  will  be  found  either  in 
the  bladder  or  in  the  rectum. 
Hnstang,   Bronco,  Indian   Pony.  —  O. 

F.,  Little  Valley,  N,  Y.  There  is  no  essential 
diflerence  between  a  mustang  and  a  bronco, 
for  both  terms  are,  in  d iflerent  localities,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  animal.  An  Indian  pony,  if 
of  sufficient  size,  probably  makes  the  best 
saddle-horse. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— N.  J.  Y.,  North  Ham- 
mond, N.  Y.  If  the  hernia  of  your  young  colt 
were  a  small  one  I  would  advi.se  you  to  wait 
until  next  spring;  but  since  it  is  of  consider- 
able size,  the  best  .vou  can  do  is  to  have  the 
colt  operated  on  as  soon  as  convenient  by  a 
competent  veterinarian. 

Swine-plagne.— H.  D.,  Clinton,  111.,  and  E. 
F.  G.,  Pownal  Center,  Vt.  What  you  describe 
is  swine-plague,  or  so-culled  hog-cholera.  Pre- 
vention is  possible,  but  where  that  is  too  late 
medication  is  of  no  use.  A  strict  separation 
of  those  animals  yet  healtliy  from  the  diseased 
ones,  if  done  in  time,  will  save  some. 

Probably  a  Tiibercnions  Abscess.— A. 
JI.  P.  What  you  describe  is  probably  a  tuber- 
culons  abscess  that  has  opened  somewhere 
into  the  res]ii'-ali)ry  passages.  Do  not  use  the 
milk  until  nc  cow  has  been  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinarian  and  been  found  not  to 
be  tuberculous,  or  until  it  has  been  shown  by 
the  tuberculin  test  that  she  is  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

Aborted.— C.  E.  K.,  Tryon,  N.  C.  Your  mare, 
probably  much  older  than  thirteen  years- 
some  liorses,  wiien  for  sale,  never  get  older 
than  ten  year.s— lost  her  colt  when  she  passed 
"the  bladder  of  water."  Probably  her  ad- 
vanced age  is,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  one  of 
the  causes  of  her  unthriftiness.  At  any  rate 
your  communication  does  not  indicate  any 
ol  her. 

Callous  Swelling  on  the  Head.— I.  A.  S., 

Mona,  Pa.  The  callous  swelling  on  the  head 
of  your  cow,  if  irremovable,  is  very  likely 
actinomycosis  in  the  bone,  and  if  of  a  year's 
standing,  incurable.  If  it  is  movable  it  may 
be  the  same,  with  that  diflference  that  it  has 
its  seat  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  can  be  destroyed  by  means  of  caustics  or 
be  extirpated. 

Cowpox(?)— V.  W.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  It  may 
be  that  your  cow  has  genuine  cowpox,  and  if 
so,  she  will  be  well  before  this;  but  your  de- 
scription rather  indicates  some  other  pustular 
eruption,  sometimes  called  spurious  cowpox. 
Have  her  milked  with  dry  hands,  and  after 
each  milking  apply  to  the  sores  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  olive-oil,  or 
some  boric  acid. 

Bloody  Milk.— E.  D.  B.,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 
Blood.v  milk,  as  has  been  often  explained  in 
these  columns,  may  have  various  and  diflerent 
cau.ses.  If  in  your  case  the  emaciation  pre- 
ceded the  production  of  bloody  milk,  followed 
by  a  cessation  of  milk-production,  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  very  likely  consists  in  the 
presence  of  a  chronic  morbid  process,  probably 
of  a  tuberculous  nature. 

Barren  Mares.— W.  W.  B.,  Vesta,  Texas. 
Mares,  like  other  female  animals,  may  be 
barren  from  several  causes,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  in  an.y  case  until  the  cau,se  has  been 
ascertained.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  cause  can 
be  removed,  the  mare  may  be  made  to  breed, 
and  vice  versa.  The  bare  statement  that  the 
mare  is  barren  does  not  convey  the  least  idea 
as  to  the  probable  cause. 

Probably  Swine-plague.— XJ.  G.  L.,  Lewis- 
town,  Ohio.  The  symptoms  you  give  are 
observed  in  certain  cases  of  swine-plague,  or 
so-called  hog-cholera,  and  as  you  say  that  your 
neighborhood  is  full  of  hog-cholera,  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  your  shoat  sufTers  from 
the  same  disease.  If  you  have  more  hogs  than 
the  one  shoat,  you  probably  will  have  more 
cases  of  disease  when  this  reaches  you.  Hogs 
yet  healthy  may  escape  infection  if  strictly 
separated  and  kept  on  non-infected  premises. 

Somewbat  Like  Southern  Cattle  Fever. 
—A.  F.  M.,  Otter  Creek,  N.  C.  The  symptoms 
you  describe  are  somewhat  like  those  observed 
in  southern  (Texas)  cattle  fever,  and  if  there 
was,  in  addition  to  those symptomsgiven,  also 
bloody  urine,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  case  of  southern  cattle  fever.  If 
there  was  not,  I  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms 
and  the  morbid  changes  you  mention  are 
rather  characteristic,  particularly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gall  and  the  appearance  of  the 
spleen. 

Convex  Soles.— J.  E.  P.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Have  your  mare,  with  her  fiat  feet  and  convex 
soles,  shod  with  bar-shoes  which  have  a  broad 
web,  are  very  concave  on  the  upper  surface 
inside  of  the  nail-holes,  and  perfectly  flat  or 
level  outside  of  the  same,  where  the  shoe 
comes  in  contact  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
wall  or  shell  of  the  hoof.  By  doing  this  the 
tender  sole  will  be  protected  and  a  part  of  the 
weight  will  be  removed  from  the  wall  or  shell 
and  be  thrown  upon  the  frog,  usually  strong 
and  well  developed  in  such  hoofs.  Your  mare 
probably  has  been  foundered,  and  has  so- 
called  pumiced  hoofs. 

Period  of  Incubation  in  Rabies. — M.  L. 

McC,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mich.  Although  the  dis- 
ease rabie.'*,  erroneously  called  hydrophobia, 
has  itself  a  very  typical  course,  the  period  of 
incubation— that  is,  the  time  between  an  in- 
fection and  a  plain  outbreak  of  the  disease — is 
of  very  irregular  and  uncertain  duration,  and 
may  vary  from  a  few  days  to  many  months. 
Therefore  a  dog  or  cat  liitten  by  a  rabid 
animal  can  never  be  trusted,  and  should 
under  all  circumstances  be  killed  as  soon  as 
possible,  before  any  damage  is  done.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  researches  such  an  animal  can 
communicate  the  terrible  and  absolutely  fatal 
disease  two  or  three  days  before  it  shows  any 
plain  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Capped  Knees.— W.  C,  Struthers,  Ohio. 
Capped  knees  of  long  standing,  especially  if 
the  causes  continue  to  act,  very  seldom  yield 
to  any  treatment.  They  are  caused  by  bruis- 
ing, and  if  of  longstanding,  the  bruised  tissues 
have  become  degenerated  and  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  a  normal  condition.  If  the  causes 
cease  to  act,  the  degenerated  tissues  will 
gradually  shrink,  and  thus  the  enlargement 
will  become  smaller  and  less  conspicuous.  It 
is  diflerent  with  a  fresh  case,  or  after  the 
bruising  causing  the  enlargement  has  just 
taken  place,  for  then  the  exudates  are  yet 
fluid  and  can  be  absorbed.  In  such  a  case 
persistent  and  continuous  applications  of  ice- 
water  are  indicated. 

Strained  Flexor  Tendons.— G.  S.,  Mass. 
The  diagnosis— straining  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons and  suspensory  ligament— is  probably 
correct.  Your  horse  needs  the  most  perfect 
rest  until  fully  recovered,  and  if  the  lameness 
is  severe,  a  few  applications,  about  five  days 
apart,  of  oil  of  cantharides,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing one  part  of  cantharides  and  four  parts  of 
olive-oil  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  separating 
the  oil  by  straining  (any  druggist  will  prepare 
it  for  you),  if  thoroughly  rubbed  in  along  the 
course  of  the  tendons  between  knee  and  pas- 
tern-joint, will  essentially  promote  the  re- 
covery. Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
apply  the  oil  too  high  to  the  bend  of  the 
knee-joint,  nor  to  allow  it  to  run  down  on  the 


pastern.  After  your  horse  has  fully  recovered, 
more  or  less  tendency  toMicconie  aft^-ctcd  in 
the  same  way  will  remain  for  sonic  time. 
Therefore  the'saiiie  remarks  made  in  aiiswi  r 
to  M.  M.  ill  regard  to  shoeing— that  is,  not  to 
permit  the  horseshoer  to  throw  too  much 
weight  upon  the  quarters  and  the  tendons  l>y 
letting  the  toes  grow  too  long,  nor  by  paring 
away  the  quarters— also  apply  to  your  horse. 

Worms.— E.  T.  A.,  Vaneshurg,  Ky,  If  the 
worms  of  your  horse  are  large  ones,  A.scaridae, 
a  good  remedy  is  to  give  to  the  horse  early  in 
the  morning,  after  the  same  has  fasted  since 
noon  the  day  before,  a  pill  composed  of  tartar 
emetic,  three  drams  to  half  an  ounce  (ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  horse),  powdered 
li<^0rice-root  and  powdered  marshmallow-root, 
each  three  drams  to  half  an  ounce,  and 
water  just  enough  to  make  a  stifl"  dough  to  be 
formed  into  a  pill.  If,  however,  the  worms 
are  small  and  pointed,  not  more  tluui  a  few 
inches  in  length,  a  few  injections  once  a  day 
of  a  pint  of  raw  linseed-oil  into  the  rectum, 
best  to  be  made  just  after  the  horse  has  passed 
dung,  will  dislodge  them.  It  should,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  parasites  are  the 
more  thrifty  tlie  poorer  their  host,  and  vice 
versa;  also  that  worm  remedies  are  of  very 
little  use  unless  new  invasions  of  the  worm- 
brood  are  prevented.  Therefore,  such  a  horse 
should  be  fed  with  sufticient  quantities  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  (good  oats  in 
particular),  and  should  not  get  any  water  for 
drinking  from  stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  or 
from  any  place  likel.v  to  contain  worm-brood, 
but,  if  possible,  be  exclusively  watered  from  a 
good  deep  well  or  a  good  spring. 

May  Be  Corns.— M.  M.,  Mass.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  facts  that  your  mare  has 
been  standing  all  winter  idle  in  the  stable, 
probably  with  her  shoes  on  all  the  time,  that 
the  lameness,  first  insignificant,  gradually  in- 
crea.sed,  also  that  her  legs  are  free  from  any 
blemishes,  and  further,  that  the  blacksmith 
deemed  it  necessary  to  raise  the  heels  to  pre- 
vent (?)  the  frog  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  which,  if  anything,  shows  that 
the  toes  of  the  hoofs  must  have  grown  inor- 
dinately long  and  that  the  heels  at  each  shoe- 
ing have  been  pared  away,  it  becomes  very 
probable  that  corns  have  developed,  gradually, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  animal 
seriously  lame.  Your  description  of  the  lame- 
ness might  also  apply  to  navicular  disease, 
but  you  say  that  the  "frog  is  very  prominent," 
which,  to  say  the  least,  makes  the  presence  of 
navicular  disease  highly  improbable.  I  ad 
vise  you  to  leave  quacks  alone  and  have  youc 
mare  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  no  corns 
should  be  found,  the  quickest  way  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  navicular  disease  or  not  is  to 
put  a  bar-shoe  pressing  upon  the  frog  for  a 
day  or  two  on  the  lame  foot.  If  this  Is  done, 
and  navicular  disease  is  present,  the  lameness 
immediately  will  be  much  worse,  while  other- 
wise the  tiar-shoe  will  have  no  influence  upon 
the  same.  The  bar-shoe,  after  it  has  served  its 
diagnostic  purpose,  of  course  must  be  re- 
moved. If  corns  are  found,  have  them  cutout, 
if  possible,  without  drawing  blood,  have  the 
hole  filled  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
with  tincture  of  aloes  (in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four),  and  then  put  on  a  shoe  that  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  median  quarter  where  the  corn 
is  situated.  A  bar-shoe  with  that  part  cover- 
ing the  median  quarter  cut  out  will  answer 
best.  Have  the  shoes  of  your  mare  reset  once 
a  month  and  have  the  shoeing  performed  by  a 
horseshoer  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  horse's  foot,  one  who  does  not  cut  down 
the  quarters  and  lets  the  toe  of  the  hoof  grow 
long,  so  as  to  throw  nearly  all  the  weight  of 
the  animal  upon  the  quarters  and  the  flexor 
tendons. 


Ill 


i  Listen  to  This. 

Every  time  you  buy  a  surrey  or  buggy 
you  are  obliged  to  pay  the  agent  or  deal- 
fAWWWfti     *  certain  amount  of  profit  Why  not 
OoM|jp7/  save  that  sum! 

^^K.    We  sell  lo  you  tf/fecf 
from  our  factory 
at  wholemale 

^Mf/j  We  m8Sel*£ulf  "ne  of  latest  style  Snr-  VMifl) 
rcye,  Bugejes,  Phaetons  and  Sprlne 
Wagons.  Wh  is  the  best  ot  its  fcrnd. 

We  are  sure  to 
save  you  money m 

Also  sell  ••tioBhcn"  Blejelca,  Sewing 
Maehlne8,Uarnes»,etc.  Vehicles f.o.b. 
cars  at  Goshen,  Ind.  or  Kan.  City.  Mo.,  to 
suit  purchaser.  Free  iUustrated  cata-  <i::^fe3 
logue.  Prices  marked  in  plain  figures. 
mMA  EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
VllK' 20,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Ean.  City  Office  and  Wamocrm,  ISOS  W.  Illh  St. 

^^^^ 


Mal(e  More  Butter. 

Increase  each  cow's  profits 
at  least  $10  a  year.  Others 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee  to 
be  as  claimed  or  your 
money  back.  That's 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Free  book,  "Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,"  to  every- 
one who  writes  for  it.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 
31  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

Tliafg  the  aecrct  of  the  6/A  Bia»  Oinh  Rorie 
Blankets.  The  Rirth  in  on  the  biia— that  rueani 
crossed.  It  workd  automaticallT.  The  blaakeC 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanVet  from  sliding,  and  jet  itdo^sn  l 
bind  the  horst.-.  Ue  couldn't  diBplace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  il. 

®  Bias  Girth 

kHorie  Blankets  are  made  in  all  atyles— to  fit  *aj 

•  horse— to  fluit  any  purse.    Ask  rour  dealer  for 
'&|\  Bias  Girth  KlankcLs.  and  look  for  the  trade- 
mark.   A  hook  on  the  subject  sent  free, 
W  U.  ATKE8  A  80NS»  PfalUdelphlft. 


95c     CORN  SHELLER 


A  $2   

Thin  Is  the  moiil  >»implf  anil  eff(.'Cti?e  ar* 
raogemfnt  for  Khellln^corneier  made. 
There  are  only  6  pieces  Id  the  entire  | 
machine.    Main  frame,  shell 
disc,  shaft,  tension,  ring  and£ 
crank.     This  sheller  separates  ^ 
the  cori.  from  the  cob,  and  de- 
posits the  corn  in  the  box  on  j 
which  it  is  mounted  and  the  I 
cob  outside.  It  has  a  perfect  \ 
tension  that  can  be 
adjusted  instantly, 
will  shell  all  sizedl 
ears,  pop  corn  to  the 
largest  southern  dent; 
Weighs  12  lbs.   Seat  to  Any 
address,  by  freight,  on  re- 
ceipt of  95  cents-  For 

all  klodu  ofCom  Sheilerg,  send   

foroor  Free  Aerlcaltural  Implement  tataiogne. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  doe.)  ChicaKO,  111. 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfT*  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agent* 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.     Box  4.    Portland.  Mich. 


"  Qyiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  onlmul  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruielnfr.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BR08IUS,  CochraPTllle,  Pft. 


N'T  SWEAR  M 

n  Incubator  and  then  not  do  it. 
Nothing  like  itartlng  right. 
If  you  want  to  ktart  rigkt 
and  stay  right  bay  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can't  fall 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
does  the  rest.  We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
'T^bout  it  and  the  Reliable  Pooltry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  41.  Qolncy,  lit 


1  Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards  : 

T     Our  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  stand  unrivaled  ▼ 

▼  for  size  and  symmetry.  2,500  birds  selected  with  ♦ 

♦  care  for  breeding  purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  ♦ 

tin  season.   My  book.  "  Natural  and  Artificial  ♦ 

Duck  Culture,"  free  with  each  order.  (Monarch  ♦ 

^  Incubator  still  ahead.)    Send  for  catalogues.  ^ 

X  J-V.MES  K-\NKI-\,  SOUTH  EASION,  MASS.  X 
»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ 


Silo  Machinery 


H 


OW  TO  CURE  THE  HEAVES,  and  twenty-flve 
best  Horse  l?eceipts  in  the  world  for  10  cents. 

.1.  H.  BURDICK,  MlLLIXfiTON,  KEN.  Co.,  Ir.l.s. 


UnMC  KNITTINr  JIachineand  steady  work  furnished  ; 
nUlitlj  iVnil  I  inU  good  pay.  For  position  send  stamp. 
Dept.  31v  Co-operatlreCntttlnff  Co.,  Indianapoll.,  Ind. 


and  Tread  Horse  Powersoperat.ng 

Smalley  Qoods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  exper- 
imental; also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  very  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don't 
guess  at  it ;  we  know  positively 
that  we  can  give  you  better 
value  in  a  Cutter,  Carrier  or 
Power  for  operating  than  you 
can  obtain  elsewhere.  Our  '98 
Silo  Booklet  has  Ex=Qovernor 
Hoard's  latest  silo  views,  Ensi= 
lage  for  the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed 
free.  Also  Catalogiics.  If  you 
are  an  7ip-to-date  Dairy  or  Stock 
raising  farmer,  we  want  you  on 
our  correspondence  list.  We 
believe  we  can  do  you  good. 
Don't  forget  to  mention  this 
paper  when  you  write. 


"Smalley  Goods" 

Agency  Goes 
with  First  Order. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 

Sole  Makers, 
MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


THE  K.  W.  STR.\rB  CO.,  Gcnrrnl  Agent-. 
Canal  and  Randolph  streets,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDK. 


October  1,  1898. 


®ur  fireside. 


OLD  LOVERS. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  when  the  day  was  yonng, 
Hope  san^r  to  life  witli  a  silver  tongiie ; 
Hope  beckoned  love  down  a  flowery  way, 
Wbere  'twas  ahvays  morning  and  always  May, 
Aiid  two  true  lovers  need  never  part — 
Do  you  remember,  heart  of  my  heart  1 

Heart  of  my  heart,  when  the  noon  was  high. 
Work  showed  the  way  we  must  travel  by ; 
Duty  spoke  cold  and  stern  in  onr  ears. 
Bidding  us  bear  all  the  toil  and  tears, 
Parting  and  losses,  sorrow  and  smart — 
Have  you  forgotten,  Iieart  of  my  heart  ? 

Heart  of  my  heart,  in  the  setting  sun 

We  sit  at  peace,  with  onr  day's  work  done ; 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  two  look  back 

Oil  the  winding  pathway,  the  noon's  rough  track. 

And  the  morn's  green  pleasance,  where  roses  twine, 

Heart  of  my  heart — with  your  hand  in  luiue. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  wheii  the  night  is  here 
iove  will  sing  songs  of  life  in  onr  ear ; 

shall  sleep  awhile  'ueath  the  dasied  grass. 
Tin  we  put  on  the  glory  and  rise  and  pass 
To  walk  where  eternal  splendors  shine, 
Heart  of  my  heart — with  your  hand  in  mine, 

— E.  Nesbit,  in  the  Argosy. 


THE  LOST  WILL 

BY  WILL  ALLES  D^OStGOOLE. 

Chapter  I. 

GETTIXG  A  NEIGHBOR  llf. 

|RS,  Jv^ora  O'Bryan  altyays  said, 
"There  are  stepmothers  and  step- 
mothers." And  there  were  those 
f^lM^  ^  who  said  Mrs,  Nora  ought  to  be 
I'i'Wt^  authority  on  the  subject,  seeing 
she  was  second  wife  to  Michael 
O'Bryan  and  stepmother  to 
Timothy,  as  promising  a  young 
Irishman  as  ever  boasted  a 
brogue.  And  speaking  of  step- 
mothers, Mrs.  O'Bryan  used  to 
wonder  "whativer  possessed 
Jonathan  Womack  to  invite 
that  ould  eat.  Malviny  Womack, 
to  sit  behind  his  coffee-pot  and  to  mother  the 
young  b'y  of  him.  For  all  the  counthry 
around,"  she  would  declare,  "knows  that 
Malviny  Womack  has  got  a  tongue  and  a 
temper  to  her.  And  the  b'y's  own  mother  that 
gentle  and  kind  and'  deserving  of  better  fate 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  her,  sure,  now," 

So  said  pretty  little  Mrs.  O'Bryan  from  the 
next  farm.  And,  truly,  she  might  have  con- 
sidered her  criticism  a  just  one  could  she 
have  peeped  into  the  Womack  farm-house  one 
morning  in  January  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  swinging  her  own  kettle  over 
the  cozy  five  Mike  had  kindled  in  the  kitchen 
stove. 

In  the  O'Bryan  house  all  was  bustle  and  life 
and:  health  and  happiness.  Even  while  she 
adjusted  the  kettle  little  Mrs.,Xora  was  won- 
dering "how  long  it  would  take  Michael 
O'Bryan  to  raise  the  roof  off  the  barn  with 
the  bowlings  of  him  that  he  was  mistaking 
entirely  for  singing," 

Things  were  very  different  at  the  farm  over 
the  hill,  where  Mrs.  Womack  fussed  and 
fumed  and  scolded;  and  Wesley,  the  boy,  was 
like  a  timid  rabbit,  afraid  to  speak,  almost,  aud 
poor  Jonathan  Womack  lay  flat  of  his  back, 
half, dead  with  consumption. 

Snow  lay  on  the  ground  that  morning  in 
Janijary— hard,  crusted  snow  that  had  fallen 
andifrozen,  an  unusual  Tall,  they  said,  for 
that  section  at  that  season.  At  sunrise  there 
was  a  crunching  sound  in  the  snow,  and  the 
hard  crust  cracked  and  broke  and  crumbled 
like  glas.s  under  the  step  of  the  sturdy  young 
boy  trudgingto  the  wood-pile.  For  the  supply 
of  wood  laid  by  for  the  winter  had  been 
exhausted  before  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
southern  winter,  and  the  man  of  the  house 
wa.s» according  to  his  sharp-voiced  young  wife, 
"flat  o'  his  back  with  consumption  and  not 
able  to  turn  in  and  do  a  blessed  thing  about 
the  place." 

So,  in  the  absence  of  an  older  head,  hand 
and  shoulders,  the  ma-sculine  work  of  the 
plaee  had  fallen  upon  the  son,  Wesley;  a 
heavy  burden  enough,  but  borne  as  only  a 
young,  ignorant  and  good-natured  boy  can 
bear  such  burdens— without  complaint,  with- 
out thought,  indeed,  that  it  was  hard,  since 
the  bearing  of  it  afforded  relief  to  the  sick 
man  unable  to  attend  to  his  share  of  the  plan- 
tation matters. 

It-was  the  stepmother  who  made  the  w.ork 
seeca  drudgery— Mrs.  Malviny  Womack, 
famlUarl.v  known  to  the  O'Bryan  household 
as  "the  ould  cat."  It  was  just  at  sunrise  that 
she  called  to  the  boy  asleep  up-stairs  that  "he'd 
better  get  up  and  be  getting  the  wood  to  cook 
breakfast,  if  he  expected  any." 

True,  the  wood-box  should  have  been  re- 
plenished the  night  before;  and  true,  this  was 
a  part  of  the  boy's  work.  But  the  stepmother 
had  found  other  things,  and  enough  of  them, 
to  occupy  his  time,  and  the  empty  wood-box 
was  forgotten. 

She  stood  watching  him  from  the  kitchen- 
door  as  he  broke  a  path  through  the  snow.  He 
was  well  and  strong  and  willing;  she  knew 
this  well  enough.  But  deep  down  in  the 
lonely  heart  of  the  lad  there  was  a  craving 
for  sympathy  and  affection  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  good  account  had  the  step- 


mother thought  it  worth  while,  or  had  she 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the 
boy's  character  and  disposition  enough  to 
make  out  what  manner  of  lad  it  was  with 
whom  her  life  had  come  in  such  close  contact. 

But  the  stepmother  did  not  consider;  she 
would  have  control  of  him  many  years  yet, 
and  of  his  labors;  after  that— well,  there  was 
time  enough  to  think  of  that.  The  step- 
mother was  young  and  not  bad-looking,  and 
the  sick  man  in  the  house  could  not  live  long, 
and  there  was  a  will  in  his  desk  that  left  her 
the  farm— the  farm  that  was  by  right  the 
boy's,  since  it  had  been  his  own  mother's.  The 
sick  man  was  not  free  from  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  will,  yet  there  were,  as  the  law 
sometimes  expresses  it,  "extenuating  circum- 
stances." He  had  made  the  w:ill  the  second 
week  after  he  bad  brought  Malviny  Odom  to 
live  at  the  plantation  as  Malviny  Womack; 
that  is,  when  the  honeymoon  was  in  full  and 
he  deeply  in  love. 

That  Mrs.  Malviny  had  prompted,  planned 
and  perfected  the  arrangement  not  a  soul 
doubted,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  country- 
side knew  Madam  Malviny.  There  were  those 
who  declared  that  while  she  had  always  had 
her  temper  she  had  not  been  without  attrac- 
tions as  a  girl.  It  was  the  taste  of  prosperity 
that  had  made  a  virago  of  her.  For  Malviny 
Odom  had  been  a  poor  girl — one  who  had 
worked  for  her  daily  bread.  The  round,  fat, 
ill-tempered  woman  on  the  kitchen  door-step, 
scowling  at  the  overburdened  boy  trudging 
away  in  the  early  sunrise  to  the  wood-pile,  bore 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  young  girl  who 
plied  her  needle  and  thread,  with  a  smile  and  a 
good  word  for  her  customers,  before  Jonathan 


declared,  bad  "idled  themselves  and  had  made 
an  idler  of  Wesley  as  well."  She  wanted  no 

more  companions  in  laziness. 

The  sick  man  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the 
boy  he  was  leaving.  "She'll  make  a  drudge  of 
him,"  was  his  thought,  "till  he's  a  man  grown. 
And  what  a  man  he'll  be,  with  never  a  tender 
word  to  keep  the  heart  of  him  gentle  and  the 
soul  of  him  strong!  Poor  boy!  PoorWes!  It 
would  break  his  mother's  heart !"  ' 

He  turned  upon  his  pillow  to  listen.  There 
was  the  sharp  crackling  of  the  cedar  faggbts 
and  the  rattling  bang  of  tin  pans  that  told  his 
wife  was  setting  about  getting  the  breakfast; 
then  again  the  crunching  of  suow  as  Wesley 
started  to  the  milklng-pen. 

"He  does  more'n  his  share,"  mused  the  sick 
man.  "He  does  more'n  a  man's  share.  He's 
doing  mine  and  his,  and  half  the  time  her 
work,  too.   OLord!  OLord  !" 

He  groaned,  drew  the  sheet  up  over  his 
sunken,  sallow  face,  and  silently  began  to 
pray — not  for  himself  and  bis  soul  about  to 
start  out  upon  that  long,  unknown  journey, 
but  for  the  boy  he  was  leaving;  that  was  the 
burden  of  his  prayer.  And  as  he  prayed  he 
thought  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him 
—robbing  him  of  his  right  to  his  mother's 
property.  The  boy  would  grow  up  to  be  a  man 
some  day,  and  would  understand,  and  would 
hate  him  in  his  grave;  not  for  the  property, 
but  for  the  injustice.  But  that  wasn't  the 
worst  of  it.  It  was  that  which  injustice  and 
the  feeling  of  bitterness  would  do  for  the  boy 
himself.  As  he  prayed  he  put  his  fears  into 
words,  and  talked  with  his  God  as  to  a  friend, 
telling  him  all  things,  and  asking  for  light  out 
of  the  darkness. 


"For  your  lite  don't  tell  her." 


"He  wants  you  quick,  if  you  please,  sir!" 


Womack  married  her  and  settled  his  son's 
plantation  on  her.  The  face  turned  to  Wesley 
was  sour  and  cross  and  marked  by  ill-temper. 

•'He's  the  torment  of  my  life!"  she  declared. 
"The  very  torment!  Xot  a  dozen  sticks  of 
wood  in  the  box,  and  him  sound  a.sleep!  The 
triflingest,  laziest  boy!" 

As  she  went  back  to  finish  her  toilet,  while 
Wesley  cut  the  wood  and  kindled  the  kitchen 
fire,  the  sick  man  turned  restlessly  in  his  bed. 
He  had  heard  the  complaint.  He  remembered, 
also,  to  have  heard  the  clock  strike  ten  the 
night  before,  when  Wesley  came  in  from  feed- 
ing the  stock.  He  did  not  get  back  from  town, 
where  she  had  sent  him  on  .some  business  of 
her  own,  until  seven,  and  then  she  had  ordered 
him  to  clean  out  the  stove-pipe,  and  after  that 
to  wash  up  the  supper  things.  In  the  fore- 
noon be  had  helped  to  wring  and  hang  out 
the  clothes  that  she  had  washed.  In  the  after- 
noon he  had  churned  before  starting  to  town. 
He  had  counted  upon  getting  off  early  and 
coming  home  before  dark,  in  time  to  cut  the 
wood  and  do  the  other  chores,  or  else  getting 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  fill  the  wood- 
box.  But  tired  nature  had  rebelled,  and  Mrs. 
Womack,  who  retired  early,  had  awakened 
first.  Her  sharp  voice  was  the  first  sound  that 
had  broken  in  upon  his  slumbers. 

They  were  not  always  so  pushed  for  help  at 
the  Womack  plantation.  There  had  been  a 
cropper  ever  since  Jonathan  Womack  got 
down  with  consumption,  but  the  last  man 
had  died  only  three  months  before,  of  fever, 
and  the  new  croppers  would  not  move  in  until 
February.  They  were  negroes;  Mr.s.  Womack 
had  preferred  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  man  had  a  family  of  children  who,  she 


"It's  not  the  work  I'm  afraid  of,"  said  he. 
"Work  ain't  going  to  hurt  my  boy.  It's  the 
injustice  that  will  breed  rebellion  and  hate  in 
his  heart  that  is  now  all  good  and  warm  and 
true;  the  missing  opportunity  that  he  will 
some  day  understand  and  learn  to  hate  his 
father  for;  the  kind  word  lacking,  the  oppres- 
sion !  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  help !" 

With  the  prayer  came  a  kind  of  peace,  in 
which  he  began  to  plan,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  for  his  boy's  future.  And  in  plan- 
ning his  mind  traveled  bacliward  to  the  first 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

"She  used  to  be  right  good  to  Wes,"  he 
mused,  "and  tolerable  fair  to  him.  I  allowed 
she  had  set  out  to  make  him  love  her,  as  a 
woman  taking  another  woman's  place  and 
child  ought  to  do.  But  I  knew  she  always 
kept  her  grip  on  him;  made  him  feel  he  had 
to  work  for  her.  Then  all  at  once  she  began 
to  change — changed  In  a  day,  almost.  And 
now  I  want  to  know  what  made  that  change? 
When  she  first  come  here  she  thought  this 
farm  aud  everything  was  mine  during  my 
lifetime;  after  that  she  allowed  it  belonged 
to  Wes;  thought  his  mammy  made  a  will 
that  way,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  and 
would  have  done  but  for  her  trust  In  me.  For 
everybody  knew  Wes'  ma  come  to  me  rich; 
that  I  was  nobody  but  the  son  of  her  pa's  old 
overseer.  And  Malviny  must  'a'  got  it  Into 
her  head,  like  the  balance  of  folks,  that  the 
property  was  Wesley's.  And  she  set  out  to 
keep  mighty  soft  and  strong  on  Wesley,  mean- 
ing to  saddle  herself  onto  him  the  balance 
of  her  days.  But  onedtiy  she  got  a  hint;  one 
of  the  neighbors  told  her,  without  thinking 
what  he  was  doing,  that  my  wife  left  uo  will ; 


said  she  wanted  to  show  the  world  she  could 
trust  her  money  aud  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  where  she  could  trust  herself.  And  her 
last  words  to  me  were,  'I  know  you'll  be  good 
and  fair  to  little  Wesley,  whatever  else  ma.v 
happen.'  And  I  meant  to:  O  Lord,  I  meant 
to.  And  when  I  found  out  Malviny  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  will,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  just  keep  still  and  make  one  myself 
by  and  by. 

"But  she  got  wind  of  it— found  out  from  one 
o'  the  neighbors.  We  hadn't  been  married 
two  weeks,  and  I  reckon  I  was  a  sort  of  fool 
about  her,  for  no  sooner  had  she  found  out 
that  the  boy  had  nothing,  and  unless  1  made  a 
will  this  farm  would  be  as  much  hers  as  hi.s, 
than  she  set  to  work  at  me.  A  new  will.  She 
wanted  the  farm  put  in  her  name.  She  just 
wanted  to  triumph  a  bit  over  the  fine  ladies 
she  had  sewed  for  in  her  days  of  dependence. 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  know  she  would  always 
take  care  of  little  Wesley.  Then,  too,  she  said 
I  could  put  it  back  in  bis  name  or  destroy  the 
will  any  time  I  felt  like  it.  But  it  would  be 
such  revenge,  such  fun,  just  to  feel  like  a  land- 
owner for  a  little  while.  And  fool  that  I  was, 
I  done  it.  Then  come  the  fight  for  Wesley. 
She  has  druv  him  like  a  slave  ever  since.  And 
what's  the  reason?  The  boy  is  poor,  and  the 
world  will  treat  him  the  same  way  unless  he 
can  possess  enough  to  help  him  hold  up  his 
head  among  men.  Riches,  I  admit,  are 
dangerous,  but  a  manly  independence  is  most 
desirable." 

There  was  another  clatter  of  pans,  a  slam- 
ming of  doors,  and  the  stepmother  entered,  a 
plate  in  one  hand,  a  cup  and  saucer  in  the 
other. 

"Here's  your  breakfast,  pap,"  she  began, 
then  suddenly  stopped.  "Sakes  above!  What's 
the  man  kivered  over  with  bedclothes  for? 
Sheet  pulled  over  his  head  like  a  corpse.  To 
give  folks  a  start,  I  reckon.  Here,  Wesley, 
come  in  'ere  and  set  a  chair  for  this  plate 
before  I  drop  it.  I'm  that  tired  of  slaving  for 
lazybones  that  I  can  scarcely  stand  on  my 
feet." 

Wesley  obediently  left  his  own  untasted 
breakfast  to  arrange  the  chair  at  his  father's 
bedside. 

"Wet  the  towel  for  me,  son,  and  wipe  off  my 
face,"  said  the  Invalid.  "Pa's  mighty  poorly 
this  morning;  mighty  poorly." 

While  the  boy  obeyed,  Mrs.  Womack,  not 
suspecting  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot,  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  to  eat  her  cakes  while 
they  were  hot.  This  was  the  opportunity  for 
which  the  sick  man  had  been  anxiously  wail- 
ing for  more  than  three  days.  He  placed  his 
long,  thin  yellow  fingers  on  the  hoy's  wrist  in 
a  clutch  at  once  so  strong  and  so  full  of  mean- 
ing Wesley  instantly  understood  that  it  meant 
silence  and  attention.  When  sure  of  his 
earnest  attention  the  invalid  motioned  the 
boy  to  bend  his  ear  down  to  a  level  with  his 
lips. 

"When  you've  finished  your  breakfast,"  he 
whispered,  "slip  over  to  Mike  O'Bryan  and 
tell  him  I  want  him  here,  quick.  She  (nod- 
ding toward  the  kitchen)  must  not  know  you 
went.  Just  tell  Mike  that  much,  and  he'll 
know  what  to  do.  He  always  knows  what  to 
do;  so  does  his  wife.   When  you  get  back—" 

He  tried  to  lift  himself  in  bed,  but  only  to 
fall  back,  dragging  the  boy  with  him,  but  still 
clinging  to  him  and  whispering : 

"She'll  ask  you  where  you've  been ;  for  your 
life  don't  tell  her.  But  don't  you  tell  her— a 
lie.  Don't  ever  lie  to  her.  Don't  ever  let  her 
skeer  you  into  one— never;  if  you  do  you  are 
gone.  If  it  comes  to  a  lie  or  a  beatin'— don't — 
lie—" 

A  red  head  appeared  in  the  doorway ;  the 
"ould  cat"  was  forever  and  ever  on  the  watch. 
She  had  guarded  thus  his  opportunity  of 
making  a  new  will  since  the  second  week  of 
her  marriage.  Fortunately  the  invalid  saw 
the  red  hair  coiled  up  on  top  of  the  big  head 
of  her  like  a  copper-snake. 

"If  you'd  lift  me  a  little  mite,  son,"  she 
heard  him  saying,  "I  believe  I  could  make  out 
to  sit  up  some  and  eat  a  mouthful." 

He  had  one  arm  around  the  boy's  neck,  and 
was  making  a  mighty  effort  to  lift  himself  in 
bed.  The  attitude  was  too^suggestive  of  affec- 
tion to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  money- 
loving  schemer  in  the  doorway.  She  stepped 
forward,  and  pushing  Wesley  aside,  said: 

"Well,  s'pose  you  try  holdln' to  me  awhile; 
I'm  about  as  strong  as  Wes,  I  reckon." 

But  that  sensation  of  fear  that  had  attacked 
her  on  seeing  the  father  and  son  seemingly 
locked  in  a  close  embrace  did  not  leave  her  at 
once.  And  as  she  attempted  to  lift  her  hus- 
band In  bed  Mrs.  Womack  registered  with 
herself  a  resolve  that  she  would  In  the  future 
run  no  more  risks.  Henceforth  she  would 
attend  upon  the  invalid  herself.  The  time 
was  too  short  to  lose  all  after  her  years  of 
scheming. 

"Go  eat  your  breakfast,  Wes,"  she  com- 
manded; "and  when  you're  done  you  can 
wash  up  the  things  while  I  make  up  your  pap's 
bed.   Earn  your  salt,  boy;  earn  your  salt." 

Wesley  stopped  in  the  kitchen  only  long 
enough  to  snatch  a  piece  of  bread  from  the 
table,  swallow  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  aud  lift  his 
cap  from  the  peg  behind  the  door.  He  recog- 
nized this  as  his  opportunity  for  doing  his 
father's  bidding.  And  without  a  thought  as 
to  the  consequences  that  would  surely  follow 
disobedience  to  his  stepmother,  he  softly  left 
the  kitchen  by  way  of  the  back  door. 

As  he  ran  across  the  yard  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  his  mother  might  step  to 
the  door  and  see  him  crossing  the  big  hill  to 
farmer  O'Bryau's.    So  jn  the  Impulse  he 
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skirled  the  yard  and  dodged  behind  the  old 
spring-house  that  is  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  this  story.  The  house,  a  large  old  rattle- 
trap, a  barn-like  building,  would  effectually 
screen  him  from  observation  if  he  kept  to  the 
meadow  until  he  should  have  climbed  tlie 
hill;  then  he  could,  with  all  safety,  strike 
across  to  the  "big  road." 

As  he  passed  the  spring-house  Wesley  looked 
up  at  the  great,  spreading  old  black  roof,  the 
eaves  touching  the  ground  on  one  side,  mak- 
ing it  look  like  some  monster  ben  that  had 
been  toppled  over  on  its  side,  and  because  of 
its  great  weight  had  been  unable  to  get  itself 
straight  again. 

This  great  spring-house,  that  liad  stood  for 
generation  aftergeneration,  had  lately  suffered 
a  sort  of  cave-in;  not  entirely,  to  be  sure,  but 
quite  enough  to  warn  the  owners  of  danger. 
Underneath  was  the  spring,  full  forty  feet 
down,  with  a  little  winding  stone  stairway 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  after  the  first  ten  feet 
were  passed.  This  first  part  of  the  descent  was 
made  by  means  of  wooden  steps,  ending  on  a 
little  platform,  upon  which  rested  a  longer, 
narrower  and  exceedingly  dilapidated  stair- 
way that  had  once  led  to  the  loft  in  the  roof. 
The  floor  at  the  bottom  was  of  solid  rock,  and 
around  the  wall  were  shelves,  uneven  and 
jagged  in  places,  but  a  resting-place  provided 
by  nature  for  the  piggins  of  milk  and  jars  of 
butter  that  had  been  accustomed  to  adorn 
them  before  the  "cave-in"  a  few  years  back. 
Since  the  old  roof  had  dropped,  and  there  had 
seemingly  been  an  end  to  the  danger,  the 
owner  gave  no  more  attention  to  it;  but  the 
place  had  been  abandoned  as  a  spring-house. 
The  spring  itself,  a  little,  round,  blackish- 
looking  pool  deep  down  in  the  rocks,  gleamed 
like  a  sullen  black  eye  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cavern.  There  was  always  a  desperate  dash  of 
water  sounding  through  the  gloom,  a  roar  and 
tumble,  and  a  half  grumble,  and  the  pent-up 
current  made  its  way  through  its  underground 
outlet.  It  was  said  to  be  bottomless,  and 
once,  long  before  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  its  present  owners,  a  child  had  fallen  into 
It — tumbled  from  the  narrow  stairway  into 
the  water  and  been  dragged  down  by  the 
underground  current  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  Three  days  later  the  bruised  and 
broken  little  body  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
low,  green  bank  of  Stone  river,  five  miles 
distant. 

After  that  another  horror  was  added  to  the 
old  spring's  list  ot  troubles.  Superstition 
wrapped  itself  about  the  old  gray  ruin  until 
scarcely  a  hand  on  the  place  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  near  the  "haunted  spring", after 
dark.  The  croppers' children  avoided  it  even 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  day,  and  the  croppers 
themselves  "allowed  they  hadn't  no  call  to 
meddle  with  the  onlucky  consarn."  The  step- 
mother was  not  without  her  dread  of  it,  and 
to  Wesley  it  was  simply  a  place  where  ghosts 
walked  about  at  their  leisure  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  ventured  within  their 
territory.  The  little  children  on  the  planta- 
tion had  been  warned  from  time  to  time  by 
their  mothers  to  "keep  'way  fum  dat  lia'uted 
spring- 'ouse  ef  dey  didn't  want  dey  fron'  teef 
all  pulled  out  some  day,  or  de  ha'r  ter  fall  out'n 
dey  haids,  or  else  de  water  ter  suck  'em  under 
an'  git  'em  drowndeddaid." 

Only  Jonathan  Womack,  the  man  lying 
dying  on  his  bed  by  slow  degrees,  had  laughed 
at  their  superstitions.  He  had  trudged  up  and 
down  the  rickety  old  stairs  since  he  was  a  boy, 
carrying  butter  and  milk  down  to  keep  cool 
in  the  deep  old  spring  cave.  He  had  climbed 
the  wooden  ladder  to  the  loft  long  after  the 
loft  had  been  given  over  to  the  possession  of 
the  bats  and  owls  and  gophers,  who  had  taken 
up  their  abode  there.  He  had  hunted  for  blue- 
birds' nests  in  the  hollows  of  the  old  cedar 
timbers,  and  watched  the  young  birds  liatch 
and  feather  and  try  their  wings  about  the  roof 
of  the  old,  old  spring-house  when  he  was  a 
boy,  the  son  of  a  rich  man's  overseer.  He 
remembered  there  was  one  hollow  in  a  cedar 
log  that  projected  from  the  roof,  larger  and 
deeper  and  more  roomy  than  the  rest,  that  he 
had  called  "the  bluebirds'  cradle,"  and  in 
which  he  had  hidden  his  marbles  and  other 
childish  treasures  away  from  his  brothers  and 
playmates.  He  had  felt  no  fear  of  haunts  and 
hobgoblins;  he  had  regarded  them  rather  as 
friends  who  frightened  the  little  ragged,  half- 
naked  pickaninnies  away  from  his  hidden 
possessions. 

Not  so  with  his  wife,  as  Wesley  knew.  Like 
Wesley,  she  bad  a  feeling  for  tlie  old  ruin  that 
was  part  fear,  part  fascination  ;  but  it  kept  her 
safely  beyond  reach  of  the  haunted  spring. 

As  Wesley  skipped  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
big,  slanting  roof  he  chuckled  : 

"She  won't  look  for  me  here,  I  reckon,"  said 
he,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  skipping 
away  over  the  snow,  bound  for  the  O'Bryan 
plantation  just  one  mile  distant.  He  liked 
the  O'Bryans,  especially  the  nimble-tongued, 
silver-voiced  wife  that  Jlike  called  "Nory," 
and  whose  advice  he  never  failed  to  ask  even 
upon  the  most  trivial  matters.  Mike  himself 
was  shrewd,  clear-headed,  honest  as  the  day 
and  sincere  to  a  fault.  All  the  neighborhood 
knew  there  wasn't  a  lawyer  at  the  county-seat 
with  a  cleverer  brain  than  he,  or  a  keener  wit 
(ir  a  closer  insight  into  human  nature. 

It  was  not  quite  seven  o'clock  when  Wesley 
stopped  at  the  farm  gate.  A  roau  mare, 
saddled  and  ready  for  mount,  stood  at  the 
h itching-post,  and  down  the  walk  to  the  gate, 
saddle-bags  over  liis  arm,  muflled  in  his  great 
coat,  came  Mr.  O'Bryan.  Wesley  breathed  a 
sigh  of  thankfulness  that  he.  had  come  in 


time  to  catch  him  before  he  started  upon  his 
journey. 

The  farmer  saw  the  shivering  boy  with  his 
hand  hesitatingly  fingering  the  gate-latch, 
aiid  hastened  his  steps,  the  Irish  heart  of  him 
keenly  alive  to  what  might  be  the  meaning  of 
this  early  morning  call. 

"Good-morning,  Wesley,"  he  called;  "and 
now  I'm  hoping  your  pappy's  no  worse  this 
morning,  son." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Wes;  "no,  Mr.  O'Bryan,  I 
don't  know  as  he's  any  worse,  but  he  wants 
you,  and  he  wants  you  quick,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

"Sure,  now,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  half- 
musing  way,  "I  was  just  the  moment  going  to 
town—" 

"You  must  go  to  father,"  said  Wesley.  "I 
don't  know  what  he  wants,  but  he  said  you 
were  to  come  right  on,  quick.  And  you're  not 
to  tell  that  I've  been  here,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
O'Bryan." 

The  Irishman  whistled  .softlj'. 

"Sure,  now,  and  has  the  stepmother  been—" 

Wesley  lifted  his  hand.  He  would  not 
wilfully  injure  even  his  stepmother,  though 
he  knew  he  had  small  cause  to  love  her. 

"I  wasn't  to  tell  you  anything  but  just  to 
come  on,"  .said  he,  "and  to  ask  you  not  to  let 
on  I'd  been  here.  I  think  it's  just  a  business 
matter,  but  I  don't  know  for  sure.  Father 
said  to  tell  you  that  much  and  you  would 
know  just  what  to  do." 

The  farmer  smiled. 

"You  priss  the  button,  Oi'll  do  the  rest, 
Wesley,"  said  he,  giving  the  boy  a  friendly 
nudge  through  the  gate-panels.  "Do  j'ou  skip 
back  before  the  beldpnie  misses  you;  Oi'll  do 
the  rest,  Wes." 


Wesley  needed  no  second  bidding.  In  an 
instant  he  had  started  back  across  the  snow- 
covered  meadow. 

The  farmer  turned  back  to  the  farm-house, 
tossing  his  saddle-bags  in  a  corner  of  the  long 
gallery,  and  calling,  as  he  went: 

"Nory?  Oh,  Nory?  Nory  O'Bryan,  I  say, 
and  have  you  gone  deaf  this  cowld  morning, 
Mrs.  O'Bryan?" 

The  fat  little  round  figure  of  Mrs.  O'Bryan 
appeared  in  the  kitchen  doorway.  The 
piquant,  pretty  face  was  dimpled  with  smiles 
that  belied  the  sharp  shrew's  voice  that  called 
out,  lustily: 

"Faith,  and  can't  you  be  off  with  you  with- 
out raising  the  roof,  Mike  O'Bryan?  I  am  not 
deaf,  and  I'm  not  dead;  but  faith,  I  can't  say 
it  long,  witli  the  racket  you're  after  kaping 
up,  Misther  O'Bryan." 

The  farmer  chuckled  and  pointed  to  the 
saddle-bags  lying  in  the  corner. 

"Oi've  no  need  for  thim  this  day,  Misthress 
O'Bryan.  But  do  you  get  Into  your  best 
things;  you're  going  to  town  in  the  stead  of 
me." 

"Sure,  now,  and  who  said  it?"  demanded 
pretty  little  Mrs.  Nora. 

"Oi  have  said  it,"  said  Mike.  "And  you're 
going  to  wait  for  Misthress  Malviuy  Womaek's 
orders,  and  you're  to  be  ready  for  any  crazy 
thing  that  may  happen,  my  Nory,  sure,  now." 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  nodded  and  tapped  her  pretty 
temple  with  her  finger. 

"Sure,"  said  she;  "sure.  But  is  it  yourself 
or  Misthress  Womack  has  gone  daft  this  day, 
Michael  O'Bryan,  Oi'd  like  to  know." 

The  farmer  dropped  his  banter  and  became 
serious. 

"Tlie  little  b'y  o'  Womaek's  been  over  this 


day,  Nory;  skipped  over  like  a  hare  dodging 
the  dogs,  for  sure;  said  01  was  to  come  quick 
to  his  pappy,  and  that  Oi  was  not  to  say  Oi'd 
been  sent  for.  Can  you  read  between  the  lines, 
Nory  O'Bryan,  or  can't  you?" 

"The  ould  cat's  been  clawing,"  said  Nora; 
"and  I  mind  he's  remembered  the  poor  b'y  of 
him  at  last.  At  last— well,  and  why  don't  you 
be  out  and  gone  witli  you,  Michael  O'Bryan, 
before  the  good  fit  passes  and  the  ould  cat 
sharpens  her  claws?  Why  don't  you  go  on, 
you  baste  of  you?" 

"Sure,"  said  Mike,  "Oi  must  tell  you  about 
the  business  to  town  first,  Nory,  else  the  ould 
cat  will  find  out—" 

"Out  with  you  !"  shouted  Nora.  "As  though 
I  couldn't  take  that  trip  to  town— a  scant  five 
mile— and  handle  Mrs.  Misthress  Womack, 
and  buy  out  half  the  stores  and  niver  lave  the 
farm  a  blessed  minute!  Out  with  you,  Oi  say, 
and  help  the  little  lad  out  of  the  ould  cat's 
clutches.  Remember  your  own  b'y,  born  the 
same  day  of  him,  and  the  mother  of  him,  dead 
the  same  day  of  the  b'y's  coming,  and  go  to 
this  b'y." 

He  turned  and  went  without  further  words. 
He  knew  that  Mrs.  O'Bryan  was  as  she  said, 
thoroughly  capable  of  handling  the  neighbor 
across  the  way,  for  he  told  himself,  as  he  rode 
down  the  road  in  the  crisp,  clear  air  of  the 
winter  morning,  "There  niver  was  a  scheme 
hatched  nor  an  accident  befell  that  was  too 
deep  or  too  dark  for  the  brain  of  Nory  O'Bryan 
—niver." 

Then  he  sighed,  thinking  of  his  own  boy,  so 
safe  and  happy  in  the  school  at  the  county- 
seat,  the  boy  whose  mother  had  but  received 
him  into  her  arms  before  she  left  him  forever. 
He  was  comparing  that  boy  with  this  one,  to 
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whose  help  he  had  been  summoned,  for  he 
divined,  as  did  his  wife,  the  meaning  of  the 
secret  summons.  He  was  always  comparing 
them— these  two  motherless  boys,  to  whom 
had  been  given  such  very,  very  different  step- 
mothers. And  he  ended  his  musings  always 
with  the  reflection  that  "a  man  who  brought 
a  child  into  the  world  has  no  right  to  ask 
an  ould  cat  to  come  over  and  mother  it." 
Further,  he  closed  his  reflections  by  saying, 
"Well,  sure,  now,  and  they  couldn't  all  foind 
a  Nory  O'Brj-an." 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  AMERICAN  LOG  CABIN. 

Among  the  projected  institutions  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  series  of  national  galleries  of 
architectural  design,  to  represent,  by  means 
of  reproductions  of  typical  examples,  the 
characteristic  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome  and  other,  lands  and  periods  from 
remote  antiquit.v  down  to  the  present  day. 
.  The  National  Museum  has  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  Zuni  houses  and  other  aboriginal 
types,  and  in  the  National  Zoological  Park  is 
a  full-size  model  of  a  Main  Indian  birch-bark; 
lodge,  constructed,  we  believe,  under  the 
supervision  of  Joe  Francis,  of  Oldtown.  This 
is  suggestive  of  a  wide  field  for  such  work, 
which  might  well  grace  the  slopes  of  that 
beautiful  park.  A  series  of  characteristic 
American  Indian  dwellings— lodges,  tepees, 
wigwams;  of  earth,  bark,  skins  and  palmetto; 
representing  eastern,  western,  northern  and 
southern  tribes — the  people  of  the  pine  forests, 
the  mountains,  the  plains  and  the  everglades 
—these  would  add  immensely  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  park,  would  have  a  perma- 
nent interest  and  would  popularize  with  the 
simple  directness  of  object-lessons  a  knowledge 
of  the  people  who  occupied  the  land  before  us. 

The  one  architectural  object  which  most  of 
all  is  deserving  of  commemoration,  not  only 
in  some  a.tting  site  at  the  nation's  capital,  but 
in  our  large  public  parks  everywhere,  is  the 
American  log  cabin.  Poetry  and  romance  in- 
vest the  log  cabin.  It  is  the  rude  structure 
which  has  everywhere  marked  the  advance  of 
civilization.  About  it  have  been  waged  the 
wars  of  races.  It  has  been  the  frontier  fortress, 
the  outpost  planted  in  the  enemy's  countrj', 
and  held  against  desperate  odds  by  the  high 
daring,  the  tenacity  and  the  grit  of  the  expand- 
ing nation's  best  manhood.  The  story,  too,  of 
woman's  courage  and  faith  and  fortitude  is  a 
story  inseparable  from  that  of  the  American 
log  cabin,  and  one  worthy  to  be  written  in 
those  characters  of  gold  which  the  ancients 
reserved  for  their  sacred  writings.  The  log 
cabin  has  sheltered  the  sterling,  homespun 
;virtues  of  an  honest,  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated people,  those  who  in  the  days  of  the 
beginnings  gave  character  and  stamp  to  com- 
munities and  states.  It  has  cradled  statesmen 
and  poets  and  leaders  of  the  people.  It  is 
the  characteristic  and  historic  dwellings  of 
America,  and  as  such  it  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated in  popular  memory  and  affection  by 
typical  forms  set  up  in  public  places.— Forest 
and  Stream. 


HAWAII'S  SINGING  MOUNTAIN. 

Mount  Tantalus,  just  outside  of  Honolulu, 
can  be  made  to  sing  any  song  or  run  any  score 
in  the  whole  musical  repertoire.  The  natives 
attribute  it  all  to  the  ghosts  of  departed 
warriors  said  to  inhabit  the  fastnesses  round 
about,  but  science  has  found  the  real  explana- 
tion. The  t9p  of  this  mountain  is  voiced  like 
a  dreamland,  and  even  the  most  staid  nature 
will  thrill  and  be  mystified  by  its  sweetness 
and  melancholy.  It  is  at  night-time  only 
when  the  plaintive  and  strange  sounds  are 
heard.  At  times  they  are  load  and  boisterous, 
like  midnight  revels,  and  again  they  soften 
into  a  complete  wail.  These  voices,  which 
moan  and  scream  and  sob  about  in  the  night, 
are  believed  by  the  superstitious  natives  to  be 
the  spirits  of  the  warriors  whose  mangled 
bodies  lay  at  the  foot  of  Pali. 

To  destro.v  this  pretty  illusion  is  almost 
barbarous.  Slill,  these  sounds,  so  reverently 
listened  to  by  the  Oahu  natives,  can  be  caused 
by  nothing  more  than  the  ocean-breakers 
beating  on  the  windward  shore,  and  the  plain- 
tive cadence  of  the  calmer  surf  below,  alter- 
nating with  the  angry  and  wilder  scolding  of 
the  storm  above,  echoing  among  the  dales  and 
crags  of  the  lofty  mountain.  The  feeling  as  if 
the  presence  of  human  spirits  about  you  can- 
not be  shaken  off,  and  the  weird  song  of  terror 
as  of  human  voices,  cannot  be  hushed  nor 
translated  into  their  sounds  by  even  a  strong 
mind.  On  a  dark  night  a  sensitive  and  super- 
stitious mind  could  not  endure  with  comfort 
the  hideous  forebodings  of  the  scene.  Now, 
if  two  per.sons  whose  voices  chord  shouldvsing 
from  one  of  the  heights,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mountain  will  catch  up  the  song  and  take 
it  from  cliff  to  cliff,  carrying  it  off  into  the 
distance  in  one  direction  and  bringing  it  back 
in  another,  until  a  perfect  round  is  obtained. 
Then  if  the  two  singers  suddenly  cease  their 
song  the  mountain  will  go  on  singing  it  for 
quite  a  long  time  after  they  are  silent. — Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 


Julius  Hincs&Son,  the  well-known  dealers 
in  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
have  issued  a  new  art  catalogue  which  is  lith- 
ographed from  band-painted  plates,  thus  en- 
abling purchasers  at  a  distance  to  see  how  the 
goods  appear  before  purchasing.  We  would 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a  copy  at  once. 


POLISH  AND  RUSSIAN  KITCHENS. 

Poland  has  a  haze  of  romance  encircling  it, 
due  to  its  misfortunes,  and  its  history  has 
been  read  by  many,  but  of  the  details  of  such 
a  domestic  region  as  the  kitchen  few  have  anj- 
knowledge.  Both  Poland  and  Russia  are  still 
very  barbaric  in  their  household  arrange- 
ments, and  quite  as  interesting  as  the  kitchens 
are  the  dishes  that  emanate  from  them. 

I  am  going,  therefore,  to  take  literary  license 
and  give  an  i,nsight  as  much  into  the  cooking 
and  life  as  the  kitchens.  Town  and  country- 
differ  largely,  the  refinements  of  modern  life 
have  not  penetrated  to  the  countrj-  at  large, 
and  so  we  still  find  houses  whose  domestic 
regions  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Cooks  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  other 
servants  are  accommodated  in  a  similar  casual 
manner.  In  large  country  houses  the  kitchen 
is  a  separate  building,  sometimes  joined  and 
sometimes  entirely  detached  from  the  house. 
The  system  is  followed  In  Russia,  where,  how- 
ever, servants  have  a  far  worse  time,  it  being 
no  unusual  thing,  even  at  the  present  time, 
for  servants  to  sleep  in  the  passages  with 
simply  a  cushion  under  their  heads,  and  the 
women  servants  lay  their  weary  bones  to  rest 
in  the  loft  of  the  lodge  or  outhouses. 

The  great  number  of  servants  kept  by  even 
middle-class  people  accounts  for  the  (to  say 
the  least  of  it)  rough  and  ready  method  of 
housing  them.  Each  servant  in  Russia  has 
his  or  her  vocation,  and  will  undertake  no 
duty  not  pertaining  thereto. 

In  farm-houses  and  lower  middle  class  the 
family  accommodate  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner.  Their  windows  are  all  double  on 
account  of  the  excessive  changes  of  temper- 
ature, and  the  kitchen  stoves  are  huge  in  size, 
some  whitewashed,  and  with  a  very  broad 
shelf  running  from  them  the  length  of  the 
kitchen.  This  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  family. 

In  wealthier  houses,  where  greater  comfort 
prevails,  the  servants'  apartments  are  de- 
tached from  the  house,  sometimes  adjoining 
the  kitchen.  This  is  necessary,  for  both  in 
Poland  and  Russia  the  lower  classes  are  excess- 
ively dirty.  Thej-  never  wash  except  when 
they  pay  their  weekly  visit  to  the  baths,  on 
which  occasion  they  steam  their  clothes  clean 
as  well. 

The  hours  of  work  are  much  the  same  as 
ours,  and  the  cook  is  an  important  personage, 
who  buys  all  the  edibles  for  daily  consump- 
tion, occasionally  accompanied  by  her  mis- 
tress. These  same  edibles,  by  the  way,  are  to 
be  had  in  Poland  at  ridiculous  prices.  .  .  . 
Poultry  is  also  cheap,  but  fish  is  dear. 

Both  in  Russia  and  Poland  the  cooking  is 
highly  fiavored,  and  a  liking  for  things  acid  is 
noticeable,  particularly  in  the  soups.  Oseille 
soup,  for  instance,  itself  a  sour  thing,  is 
further  sharpened  by  the  Poles  by  the  addition 
of  sour  cream  as  a  flavoring. 

In  Poland  we  do  not  find  much  furniture; 
a  large  bureau  and  a  freezer  strike  one  as  the 
most  prominent  features.  Next  comes  the 
abundance  of  wooden  utensils.  AU  pails, 
tubs,  etc.,  are  of  wood,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
country  the  kitchens  themselves  are  built 
throughout  of  timber.  The  stoves  in  the 
country  are  much  like  the  French  ones,  and 
a  further  resemblance  is  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  copper  pans  which  hang  on  the 
walls. 

The  icon,  or  religious  picture,  which  is  such 
a  fetish  of  the  Russian  race,  is  not  absent 
from  the  kitchen,  and  their  superstitions  are 
too  numerous  to  instance,  even  though  they 
influence  domestic  life  to  a  great  extent. 

Dinner  is  the  great  event  of  the  day,  after 
which  masters  and  servants  alike  take  a  siesta. 
Cabbage  is  even  more  beloved  by  Russians 
and  Poles  than  by  the  Germans,  and  one  of  the 
principal  dishes  is  a  soup  concocted  from  cab- 
bage, sour  apples,  a  bit  of  lard  and  some  meat. 
Yet  vegetables  otherwise  are  not  much  eaten  ; 
meat  and  potatoes  form  the  staple  food. 

The  enormous  iron  stock-pot,  the  contents 
of  which  form  the  foundation  for  many  a 
dish,  is  a  utensil  never  absent  from  a  Polish 
kitchen,  and  the  stock  itself  is  made  of  meat 
or  smoked  ham,  flavored  by  beet-roots  which 
have  been  chopped  fine,  bottled  with  water  to 
cover  them,  and  then  allowed  to  5(tand  for  two 
weeks. 

Wood  fires  are  used  entirely  in  Poland, 
though  in  some  kitchens  they  employ  it  in  its 
charred  form— charcoal— like  the  French.  The 
black  bread  of  Russia  is  noted,  and  the  Polish 
bread  is  by  no  means  ^lited  to  our  taste.  The 
Russian  peasants  make  strange  use  of  the 
oven  in  which  they  bake  their  bread,  for  they 
use  it  for  their  weekly  vapor-bath  when  there 
are  no  bath-houses  near.— New  York  Herald. 


THE  UMBRELLA  INDUSTRY. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  umbrellas  used  in 
this  country  are  produced  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  Quaker  City  in  this 
respect  is  no  new  thing,  for  it  has  pa.s.sed 
almost  into  a  proverb  throughout  the  United 
.States  that  "when  the  Quakers  come  to  town 
it  is  going  to  rain."  Very  few  persons  have 
any  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  umbrella 
business  in  the  United  States,  .says  the  "New 
York  Sun."  It  amounts  in  a  year,  taking  the 
retail  figures,  to  S2.5,(KX),0(X).  There  are  in  this 
country  five  hundred  umbrella-factories,  hav- 
ing an  invested  capital  of  8G,(XJ0,(K10,  of  which 
more  than  35,000,1X10  is  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia alone.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Jlary- 
land  and  Ohio  are  the  other  states  which  are 
largely  represented  in  the  manufacture  of 


umbrellas,  while  all  the  states  are  represented, 
though  unevenly,  in  their  sale. 

For  many  years  some  of  the  best  umbrellas 
were  imported  from  abroad,  especially  from 
England,  and  the  rate  of  duty  upon  them, 
prior  to  1S90,  was  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if 
covered  with  silk  or  alpaca,  and  forty  per 
cent  if  covered  with  any  other  material,  cotton 
or  linen  included:  Under  the  tariff  of  1S90 — 
the  McKinley  Bill,  so  called— American 
umbrella-manufacturers  were  favored  by  an 
increase  in  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  the  rate 
upon  silk  and  alpaca  covered  umbrellas  being 
fifty-five  per  cent,  and  on  those  covered  with 
other  material  forty-five  per  cent.  Since  then 
the  importations  of  English  umbrellas  have 
declined,  though  this  change  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  workings  of  the  tariff, 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  American-made 
umbrellas  are  decidedly  cheaper  and  quite  as 
serviceable  as  those  imported  from  other 
countries.  Moreover,  they  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  lighter  and  less  cumber- 
some, and  are  not  constructed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  hard  and  continuous  usage, 
as  is  the  general  custom  abroad  ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  always  carry  umbrellas  is 
materially  larger  on  the  other  side  than  it  is 
here.  The  American  plan  is  to  carry  umbrellas 
only  when  it  is  raining  or  seems  likely  to  rain, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  in 
American  cities  that  there  are  more  men  who 
neglect,  omit  or  are  unable  to  get  umbrellas 
on  rainy  days  than  there  are  men  who  carry 
umbrellas  when  the  weather  is  fair.  This  con- 
dition is  exactly  reversed  in  most  European 
cities,  where  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
many  umbrellas  carried  on  a  bright,  clear  daj". 
The  average  rainfall  in  inches  is  twenty-five 
in  London,  twenty-three  in  Paris,  twenty-four 
in  Berlin,  twenty  in  Vienna,  seventeen  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  forty-four  in  Glasgow.  The 
average  in  New  York  is  about  forty  inches, 
but  the  numberof  days  in  which  there  is  some 
rain  is  larger  abroad  than  it  is  here. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  more  than 
eight  thousand  persons  (the  larger  number  of 
them  men)  engaged  in  umbrella-manufacture, 
and  the  total  wages  paid  in  a  year  in  this 
branch  of  Americanuindustry  exceeds  $4,000,000. 
Wha:t  peculiar  merit  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
offers  to  umbrella-makers  is  not  easily  stated. 
The  materials  which  enter  into  umbrella- 
manufacture  are  not  procurable  with  any 
unusual  advantage  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
chief  market  of  -sale  is  New  York.— Scientific 
American. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Once  education  meant  mainly  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  Now  it  means  training 
of  body,  mind  and  character,  and  all  things 
lovely  and  of  good  repute  cluster  around  it.  I 
think  this  evolution  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
women's  colleges  than  in  those  for  men,  and 
the  fact  singularly  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  the  world  from  time  to  time  harks 
back  to  old  ideals,  though  always  with  a 
difference.  What  is  called  the  "higher  educa- 
tion" of  women  was  at  first  a  revolt  against 
the  superficiality  of  the  finishing  schools,  with 
their  smattering  of  French  and  music  and 
manners,  and  their  assumption  that  a  woman 
must  be  educated  to  be  agreeaWe,  and  agree- 
able only.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  beyond 
that,  and  now  we  come  back  again  to  the  old 
idea  that  women— and  not  women  only,  but 
men,  there  is  that  difference — must  be  agree- 
able to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste,  both  ethical 
aud  esthetic,  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  And 
now  no  longer  by  the  prescriptions  of  a  danc- 
ing-master, but  through  the  gymnasium  and 
open-air  sports,  we  cultivate  that  health  and 
strength  which  the  old  Greeks  well  knew  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  form  and  beauty  of 
motion,  and  even  beauty  of  character.  So 
upon  new  principles  and  in  new  ways  we 
teach  the  old  things;  and  in  all  this  good,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  men 
and  women  share  and  share  alike.— New  York 
Examiner. 


EYE  LANGUAGE. 

No  part  of  the  human  countenance  engages 
our  attention  so  frequently  as  the  ej  es.  When 
face  to  face  in  conversation  we  do  not  look  at 
the  lips— although,  as  a  rule,  the  attention  is 
very  quickly  taken  by  any  movement— but 
the  eyes  of  the  person  with  whom  we  are 
speaking.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
habit  of  many  deaf  people  of  watching  the 
mouth  always  strikes  us  as  peculiar.  In  fact, 
one  usually  feels  that  there  is  a  sense  of  in- 
completeness ill  the  association  of  mind  with 
mind  by  means  of  conversation  if  there  is  not 
a  continual  interchange  of  glances,  making  a 
kind  of  running  commentary  on  the  words 
spoken.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ordinary 
greetings  when  two  people  shake  hands; 
unless  there  is  at  the  same  moment  a  meeting 
of  friendly  looks  the  ceremony  loses  much  of 
its  meaning. 

'Now,  why  is  there  this  continual  meeting  of 
ej'es  aee<nnpanyiiig  all  kinds  of  human  inter- 
course? Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  attributable  to 
certain  habits  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  eye,  "the  window  of  the  soul,"  Is  a  more 
truthful  exponent  of  the  inward  thoughts 
than  the  tongue,  and  seeing  that  speech  is 
very  frequently  used,  not  to  tell  the  thoughts, 
but  to  conc  eal  them,  we  look  to  the  eye  for 
confirmation  or  the  reverse  for  what  our  ears 
are  taking  in.— Louis  Robinson,  in  AppletOD's 
Popular  ."Science  Monthly. 
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Biliousness 

^'Iliave  nsed  yoarvalaablc  CASCA- 
RBTS  and  find  them  perfect.  Couldn't  do 
without  them.  I  have  used  them  for  some  time 
for  indigestion  and  biliousness  and  am  now  com- 
pletely cured.  Eecommend  them,  to  every  one. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be  without  them  in 
the  family."     Edw.  A.  Marx,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Don't  send  a  cent !  a  rare  chance. 
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GOVERNMENT  WAR-ROOM. 

On  the  walls  of  the  war-room  are  all  the 
latest  maps  from  the  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey, the  hj-drographic  office  and  the  land 
■  iltice,  and  some  that  were  made  especially  for 
tlie  president's  convenience.  There  are  mil- 
itary maps  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  and  all  other  points,  arranged  in  sections 
on  the  wall  in  such  manner  as  to  place  before 
tlie  ej'es  of  the  president  at  one  glance  the 
entire  expanse  of  the  globe. 

On  these  maps  are  marked  the  distances 
from  one  point  to  another;  the  cable  lines,  the 
sailing  routes,  the  time  needed  to  cover  them, 
the  places  where  the  ships  of  the  enemy  and 
of  the  blockading  squadron  are  located  from 
time  to  time,  and  every  possible  sort  of  infor- 
mation that  could  be  needed  during  a  con- 
sultation 1)11  the  war  problem.  The  most 
unique  of  the  series  of  charts  are  those  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  Spanish  and  American 
war-ships,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
changed  each  hour  or  minute  of  the  daj',  as 
the  telegraph  may  report  the  movements  on 
the  chess-board  of  the  war.  Among  other  con- 
veniences designed  for  the  president  there  are 
two  boards  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  on 
which  are  written  alphabetically  the  name  of 
everj-  ship  in  botli  navies.  Stuck  Into  a  little 
hole  in  the  space  containing  the  name  there  is 
a  pin,  on  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flag  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  ship.  These  flag-pins  are 
used  for  indicating  on  the  map  the  places 
where  the  ships  are  at  that  time;  the  American 
flags  being  blue,  and  those  of  Spain  red. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  corner  on  one 
of  the  boards,  separated  by  a  broad  black  line, 
inside  of  which  there  is  a  group  of  red  flags 
huddled  together.  This  corner  is  labeled  "the 
dead  line,"  and  the  flags  are  those  that  repre- 
sented the  Spanish  ships  which  on  May  1st 
were  destroyed  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  room,  near 
the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  is  Secretary 
Porter's  desk,  where  he  is  at  work  during 
many  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  and  beyond 
him,  nearer  the,  middle  of  the  room,  is  the 
desk  of  Captain  Benjamin  F.  Montgomery,  of 
the  signal  corps.  United  Slates  army,  who  for 
several  years  has  acted  as  telegraphic  man- 
ager of  the  White  House.  At  the  left  of  his 
desk,  in  the  corner,  there  Is  a  wooden  case 
through  which  pass  fifteen  special,  long- 
distance telephone  wires,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner  a  cable  containing  twenty  special 
telegrapic  wires,  all  of  which  come  togetherat 
the  desk  and  make  it  possible  for  him,  without 
moving  outside  a  radius  of  ten  feet,  to  have 
direct  communication  through  the  telephone 
with  every  department  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  including  the  capitol,  on  wires 
which  are  connected  with  the  White  House 
alone,  and  over  the  telegraph  and  cable  lines 
to  every  point  in  the  United. States  and  else- 
where, that  it  may  be  important  for  the  pres- 
ident or  the  membersof  the  cabinet  to  reach  at 
any  time  in  order  to  give  or  receive  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  war  movements. 

Into  this  war-room,  over  these  special 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  comes,  every 
hour  and  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night, 
information  from  a  great  many  sources,  official 
and  other«'i.-ie,  on  every  conceivable  phase  of 
the  war  problem  that  could  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  tlie  president  and  the  officials  of 
the  government-  The  press  associations  send 
all  their  important  news  bulletins  directly 
from  their  office  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  desk, 
and  from  tliere  they  are  at  once  placed  before 
the  president  at  any  time  during  his  waking 
hours.  Much  of  the  information  that  comes 
is  duplicated  from  various  sources,  but  it  Is  all 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  president  feels 
that  already  the  war-room  has  been  of  incal- 
culable service.  Here  the  cabinet  consulta- 
tions take  place,  and  there  is  hardly  an  hour 
that  some  of  the  offli  ials  of  the  government 
are  not  studying  the  maps  or  reading  the 
official  and  unofficial  news  bulletijis  that  pnur 
in  over  the  numerous  special  wires.  Nothing 
can  take  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  glolie  that 
alTects  in  any  way  the  situation  without  the 
president  knowing  it  instantl.v.  The  war- 
room  Is  thus  becoming  a  most  important 
adjunct  to  the  military  administration. — 
Collier's  Weekly. 


THE  LONGEST  SPEECH  ON  RECORD. 

The  longest  speech  on  reeonl  is  believed  to 
have  been  that  made  by  .Mr.  Dt?  C"smos,  in  the 
legislature  of  British  Columbia,  when  a  meas- 
ure was  pending,  the  passage  of  which  would 
take  from  a  great  many  settlers  their  lands. 
IJe  Cosmos  was  in  a  hopeless  mi nrnity.  The 
job  bad  been  held  back  until  the  eve  of  the 
close  of  the  session;  unless  legislation  was 
taken  before  noon  of  a  given  day  the  act  of 
Cf)nflscation  would  fail. 

The  (lay  before  the  expiration  of  the  limita- 
tion Dc  Cosmos  got  the  floor  about  10  A.  si., 
and  began  a  speech  against  the  bill.  Its  friends 
cared  little,  for  they  supposed  that  bj'  two 
o'clock  he  would  be  through  and  the  bill  could 
be  put  on  its  passage.  One  o'clock  came  and 
l)e  (Nisnios  was  still  speaking— he  had  not 
more  than  entered  upon  his  subject.  Two 
o'l-lock— he  was  saying  "in  the  second  place." 
Tbr  e  o'clock— he  produced  a  fearful  bundle 
of  evidence,  and  insisted  on  reading  it.  The 
majorit.v  began  to  have  a.  suspicion  of  the 
truth — he  was  going  to  speak  until  next  noon, 
and  kill  the  bill. 

For  awhile  they  made  merry  over  it;  but  as  it 
came  on  to  dusk  they  began  to  get  alarmed. 
They  tried  interruptions,  but  soon  abandoned 
them,  because  each  one  atTordcd  him  a  chance 


to  discuss  and  gain  time.  They  tried  to  shoot 
him  down;  but  that  gave  him  a  breathing- 
space,  and  finally  they  settled  down  to  watch 
the  combat  between  the  strength  of  will  and 
weakness  of  body.  They  gave  him  no  mercy, 
no  adjournment  for  dinner,  no  chance  to  do 
more  than  wet  his  lips  with  water,  no  wander- 
ing from  his  subject,  no  sitting  down.  Twi- 
liglit  darkened;  the  gas  was  lit,  members 
slipped  out  to  dinner  in  relays  and  returned 
to  sleep  in  squads;  but  De  Cosmos  went  on. 
The  speaker  to  whom  he  was  addressing  him- 
self was  altsrnately  dozing  and  trying  to  look 
wide-awake. 

Day  dawned,  and  the  majority  slipped  out 
in  squads  to  wash  and  breakfast,  and  the 
speaker  still  held  on.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
it  was  a  very  logical,  eloquent  or  sustained 
speech.  There  were  digressions  in  It;  repeti- 
tious also.  But  still  the  speaker  kept  on  ;  and 
at  last  noon  came  to  a  baffled  majority,  livid 
with  rage  and  impotence. 

And  a  single  man,  who  was  triumphant, 
though  his  voice  had  sunk  to  a  husky  whis- 
per, his  eyes  were  almost  shut  and  bleared 
and  bloodshot;  his  legs  tottered  under  him, 
his  baked  lips  were  cracked  and  smeared  with 
blood.  De  Cosmos  had  spoken  twenty-six 
hours,  and  saved  the  lands.— Toronto  Globe. 


SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

Spain  is  a  country  of  18,000,000  population, 
but  there  are  fewer  newspapers  published  In 
It,  dally,  weekly  and  bi-monthly,  official, 
semi-official,  secular  and  scientific,  than  are 
published  in  the  single  American  State  of 
Illinois,  which,  by  the  last  Federal  census,  had 
a  population  of  3,800,000.  And  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Spain 
are  newspapers  in  name  only,  for  their  most 
di.stinguishing  characteristic  is  that  they  do 
not  contain  any  news,  being  devoted  to  what 
is  called  "matters  in  general,"  or  such  matters 
In  particular  as  permit  of  the  publication  of 
the  paper  any  day  of  the  week  or  any  hour  of 
the  day,  it  does  not  make  much  diSference 
which. 

In  Madrid,  the  capital,  a  newspaper  which 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  In  the  cable 
dispatches  from  Spain  is  "La  Epoca,"  a  con- 
servative journal  which  makes  claim  to  a 
circulation  of  .5,000.  It  is  a  four-page  paper  of 
blanket  style,  and  makes  a  feature  of  foreign 
dispatches— when  it  gets  them.  "El  Globo,"  a 
journal  of  liberal  tendencies,  has  a  much 
larger  circulation,  though  smaller  in  size  than 
"El  Liberal"  or  the  "Imparcial,"  two  other 
papers  well  known  to  European  readers 
generally  who  are  familiar  with  Spanish 
journalism. 

The  propensity  of  the  Spaniards  to  indulge 
in  bombastic  titles  is  reflected  somewhat  in 
the  press  of  that  country.  Cadiz,  a  town  hav- 
ing about  the  same  population  as  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  two  dally  papers,  one  known  as  the 
"Defender  of  Cadiz,"  and  the  other  as 
"Clamor."  One  of  the  Madrid  papers,  a  paper 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  allusions  to  the  past 
greatness  of  Spain,  is  called  the  "Future 
Century,"  and  two  of  the  papers  of  Malaga  are 
known  respectively  as  the  "News"  and  the 
"Future." 

A  favorite  title  among  the  provincial  papers 
of  Spain  is  "Publicltad"  (publicity),  which 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  wise  selection  of 
title  for  a  country  which  receives  fewer 
foreign  telegraphic  dispatches  in  a  week  than 
the  city  of  New  York  gets  in  a  day,  and  in 
which  a  press  censorship  exists  of  so  stern  a 
quality  as  to  divest  Spanish  papers  generally 
of  all  claim  to  independence  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  government.— Newspaperdom. 


PERSONAL  GHOSTS. 

Ghosts  were  natui-ally  more  numerous  in 
earlier  conditions  of  society,  for  then  man 
had  so  manj'  souls.  Now  we  are  content  with 
one,  and  there  are  some  who  try  to  make  us 
doubt  even  that  modest  allowance.  But  in 
the  good  old  days  each  person  was  credited 
with  several.  There  was  one,  for  Instance, 
which  belonged  to  his  body,  and  must  abide 
In  it,  or  death  would  arrive;  then  there  was 
the  dream-soul,  which,  I  have  said,  might 
wander  through  time  and  space  at  will  during 
sleep;  and,  most  important,  said  many,  is  the 
name-soul— that  which  gives  us  distinctive 
individuality  In  our  personal  names;  and  not 
to  continue  the  list  to  a  tiresome  length,  there 
was  the  bone-soul,  which  remained  in  the 
bones  after  the  body  had  passed  to  dust.  The 
last  mentioned  was  of  peculiar  value,  for  on 
its  persistence  depended  the  chance  for  resur- 
rection into  life  on  earth.  The  faith  in  this 
was  nigh  universal.  When  the  body  of  Elijah 
touched  the  dry  bones  of  the  long-dead 
warriors  they  clothed  themselves  in  flesh  and 
were  restored  to  living  beings.  The  rabbis 
taught  that  especially  in  the  bone  luz,  the 
last  of  the  spinal  vertebrae,  dwelt  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased.  It  is  indestructible,  say  they, 
and  not  even  a  strong  man  with  a  sledge- 
hamnter  can  break  it.— Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
in  Century  Magazine. 


Our  readers  who  are  tbi  ii king  of  purchasinix 
buggies,  phaetons,  surreys,  etc.,  should  send 
for  the  very  complete  catalogue  i-ssued  by  the 
Edward  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  another  col- 
umn. Very  low  prices  prevail  at  present  on 
account  of  the  cutting  ofl'  of  agents'  and  mid- 
dlemen's commissions. 


ABMSTEOKO  &  UcKELVY 

I'ltisl.uigh. 
BETLIEB  -B  AtniAN 

I'llrshurgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

fituburgh. 

FAHKESTOCK 

PittsburBh. 

ANOHOE  ) 

>  CiocinDati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


AILANTIO 

BRADLEY 

BROOKIYN 1 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UKION 

BOUTHEKN 

SHIPMAll 

COLLIER 

MISSOtlRI 

RED  SEAL 

BOOTHEEN 


Cliicago. 


THERE  are  several  sorts  of  reputation 
— £-ood,  indijfcrent,  bad.  A  good 
reputation  is  the  sort  that  pays — 
the  only  sort  that  you,  as  a  dealer  or  painter, 
can  afford  to  have.  It  can  only  be  acquired 
by  selling  and  using  the  best  material.  In 
paint,  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genu- 
ine brands)  and  Piire  Linseed  Oil  are  the 
best. 

■pv  By  using  National  Lcgd  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

r  Iv^mI  i~Y  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BEOS  CO 

i'liil;idt;lphi:i. 

MOELET         „,      ,  , 

Clevelanu. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass, 

COENELL  Buffalo. 
KEHTITOKT  Lonisvillo. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  difTerent  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinaiions  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paiot. 


PRUDENTIAL 

Policy  Combines  Present  Protection  with  Profitable 
Investment  for  the  Futurc.«««« 


AMOUNTS.  $15  to  $50,000. 

Premiums  Payable  Yearly,  Half-ye2rly, 
Quarterly  or  Weekly. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

Of  America. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 

HOME  OFFICE,  Newark.  N.  J.  ^ 


A  member  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  on  going  to  the  State  Camp  at  Peet»- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  took  along  some  Ripans  Tabules,  believing  the  change  of  water  and  diet  would 
be  liable  to  produce  some  unpleasant  results.  The  soldiers  were  awakened  at  4.55  A.  M., 
had  five  minutes  to  dress  in,  reporting  to  the  officer  in  command  at  5  o'clock.  They  were 
served  with  bread  and  coffee  and  went  to  drill  until  7  o'clock,  when  a  breakfast  was 
served  consisting  of  oatmeal,  milk,  beefsteak  and  boiled  potatoes.  The  radical  change  in 
his  way  of  living  soon  affected  our  friend  and  his  experience  was  shared  by  his  tent-mate, 
and  they  both  thereupon  had  recourse  to  Ripans  Tabules,  our  friend  acting  as  physician  for 
his  companion.  The  effect  the  Tabules  produced  in  curing  the  tendency  to  constipation 
and  costiveness,  and  in  brightening  them  up,  was  so  marked  that  they  continued  using 
them  regularly  thereafter  until  the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  then  the  other  soldier 
telegraphed  to  New  York  for  more.  It  was  not  unusual  with  them  to  take  three  or  even 
four  Tabules  a  day,  and  it  was  a  regular  habit  to  take  at  least  one  every  night  before 
going  to  bed.  "I  knew,"  said  our  friend,  "that  Ripans  Tabules  were  good  for  thosts 
headaches  of  mine,  and  were  especially  valuable  of  a  morning  after  having  spent  a  night 
at  a  party  where  dancing  was  kept  up  very  late,  but  the  way  tliey  acted  on  me  and  my 
comrade  in  Camp  was  positively  surprising.  Ripans  Tabules  have  no^r  at  least  two  warm 
advocates  in  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment.  They  were  our  safety  valve." 

A  new  style  paoket  containinfr  ten  rtpans  tabules  in  a  paper  carton  (without  ;?lass)  Is  now  for  sale  at  soi»© 
drug  stores— FOR  fivk  cents.  Tkis  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  tlib  economical.  One  dozen 
of  toe  tlve-cent  cartons  (fit)  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  bj"  seniiniLj  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Hip  Alts  (JhkucaZ, 
CoMFAKY,  No.  10  Spruce  Strest,  New  York— or  a  single  carton  cten  tabules)  will  be  seat  for  Ht©  cents. 


IVlalie  Big  Wages 
-At  Home  

and  want  at  1  to  have  the  same  opa 
portunity.  It's  VERY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  *iw  weekly.  Ttiis  is  ntniec-pti'in.  I 
wantnomoneyandwil  1  Gladly  sendfull  particularsto  all 
.<iending2c. stamp.    Mrs.  A.  H.\Vi^£rin8,Bux4tl,Lawi-euce,31ictu 


ladies; 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  i)ernianently  profitable  l)usine.ss  connection 
should  write  iiiiinecliately  for  our  late.it  offer.  We 
furnish  new  material  FPEE,  as  needed,  and  to  special 
ability  we  accord  special  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
itt  litnirs'canvassihi;.  This  is  a ^^reat  opportunity. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatricli,  Spriugtield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 


October  1,  1898. 


®ur  Mouscbolt). 


OCTOBER. 

BY  A.  M.  MARKIOTT. 

It  now  is  October,  and  sunshine  hangs  over 
Each  hill  and  each  valley  the  lovely  days 
through ; 

The  wild  birds  are  calling,  the  ripe  nuts  are 
falling, 

And  the  hills  in  the  distance  are  hazy  and 
blue. 

The  oak-trees  are  crimson,  and  golden  the 
maple; 

The  purple  grape-clusters  hang  full  on  the 
vine; 

The  orchards  are  bending  with  fruits  that  are 

sending 

Out  odors  that  Arabia's  spices  combine. 

The  measureless  ocean  of  ether  above  us 
Is  dotted  with  tiny  white  sails  o'er  the  blue; 

Or  can  each  be  a  fairy,  so  light  and  so  airy, 
As,  borne  on  a  zephyr,  they  vanish  from 
view? 

The  cobwebs  that  float  in  the  soft  air  about  us, 
Were  they  telephones  reaching  from  earth 

to  the  skies. 
Oh,  dear  ones  who  love  us,  though  now  far 

above  us. 

What  fond,  loving  messages  to  thee  would 
arise! 

But  who  can  be  sad  when  the  dear  world 
around  us 

Is  covered  with  beauty  and  crowned  with 
good  cheer? 
Bid  farewell  to  sorrow,  take  hope  for  the 
morrow, 

O  royal  October,  thou  art  queen  of  the  year. 


move  regularly  without  assistance.  I  con- 
tinued the  evening  enema  and  morning  oil- 
rubbing  for  several  weeks,  stopping  the 
enema  first,  and  he  was  never  again 
troubled  with  constipation.  Regularity  of 
the  bowels  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
baby  being  fed  regularly  at  stated  intervals, 


flavor  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  fruit  be 
more  eflectively  combined. 

Crab-apple  and  PLtisr  Maksialade. — 
If  possible,  procure  the  dark-red  Siberian 
apples  and  Bradshaw  or  other  violet-red 
plums.  Allow  two  parts  apples  to  one  part 
plums.  Wash  and  drain  the  fruit,  stem 
the  pluQis,  and  stem  and  cut  out  blossom- 
ends,  black  spots  and  knots  from  the 
apples.  Cover  the  former  with  double 
their  measure  of  cold  water,  cover  closely, 
and  simmer  until  soft.  Drain  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  return  to  the  fire  with  the 
apples;  cover  closely,  and  stew  until  they 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Rub 
both  kinds  of  fruit  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
but  do  not  be  overeconomical  with  the 
apples.  Allow  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  for  every  pint  of  fruit  pulp ;  put  the 
former  in  the  oven  to  heat,  and  the  latter 
over  the  fire  in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite 
kettle;  cook,  uncovered,  twenty  minutes 
after  it  commences  to  boil,  stirring  almost 
constantly  with  a  wooden  ladle,  to  prevent 
it  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Then  pour  in  the  hot  sugar,  stir  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  skim  off  the  white  foam 
that  rises,  and  boil  thirty  minutes  longer, 
stirring  very  often.  Pour  into  wet  molds, 
let  set  until  cold,  cover  with  melted  paraffin- 
wax,  and  keep  in  a  cold,  dry  place. 

Katherine  B.  Johnson. 


FAMILY  LICENSE. 

We  have  all  experienced  it  in  its  various 
forms,  from  gentle  remonstrance  to  brutal 
frankness.  Xo  criticisms  are  so  candid,  so 
despairingly  candid,  as  those  which  are 
proffered  unasked  by  the  members  of  our 
immediate  family  and  by  our  relations  in 


HOME  TOPICS. 

LAMB-CHOPS. — Butchers  call  all  chops 
from  an  animal  not  more  than  a 
year  old  lamb-chops.  If  they  are 
not  strictly  lamb-chops  do  not  broil 
them,  but  trim  off'  all  the  fat,  except  the 
little  that  lies  next  to  the  meat  on  the  in- 
side of  the  chop,  season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  lay  them  in  a  smoking-hot 
frying-pan;  turn  often  until  they  brown, 
then  pour  in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
cover  closely,  aud  set  where  they  will  cook 
slowly  for  an  hour.  When  they  are  cooked 
in  this  way  they  will  be  very  tender  and 
juicy. 

Creamed  Cei.ery.— In  the  cool  days  of 
autumn  a  hot  dish  is  relished  for  supper 
or  luncheon,  if  the  dinner  is  the  last  meal 
of  the  day,  and  creamed  celery  is  nice  served 
with  cold  turkey  or  chicken.  Take  one 
stalk  of  celery,  scrape  it  clean,  cut  it  into 
cubes,  and  boil  it  in  a  little  water  until 
tender ;  let  the  water  nearly  all  cook  away, 
then  add  a  cupful  of  cream  or  rich  milk, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  season  with 
salt  and  a  little  pepper,  tliickeuing  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  rtour  rubbed  smooth  in  a 
tablespoouful  of  butter.  This  is  also  nice 
served  on  nicely  toasted  slices  of  bread, 
making  celery  toast. 

Constipation. — In  answer  to  Mrs.  M.  S.  A. 
I  would  say  constipation  is  dangerous  at 
any  time  in  life.  My  first  baby  was 
troubled  in  the  same  way  that  hers  is.  For 
weeks  I  gave  him  an  enema  of  tepid 
water  every  morning  as  regularly  as  I 
washed  and  dressed  him.  At  last  a  friend 
with  more  experience  than  I  had  told  me 
to  try  giving  an  enema  of  aboitt  a  table- 


and  he  should  be  given  several  times  a  day  i 
a  spoonful  of  cool  (not  cold)  water  which 
has  been  boiled.  Babies  need  water  as 
much  as  grown  people,  and  often  suffer  for  j 
want  of  it.  | 
Ajiusing  Little  Folks. — What  mother  j 
has  not  heard  the  oft-repeated  question,  | 
"What  can  vre  do  now?"  and  been  put  to  | 


her  wit's  end  to  find  something  to  keep  the 
little  folks  happy  and  busy  and  out  of 
mischief  or  harm's  way?  A  little  mother 
that  I  know  says  there  is  a  positive  mine 
of  amusement  in  a  box  of  toothpicks.  At 
first  the  children  made  roads  and  fences, 
log  cabins  and  pig-pens  of  them ;  at  last, 
remembering  the  peas  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, a  happy  thought  struck  her; 
taking  the  box  of  picks,  she  called  tliem 
out  under  the  crab-apple  tree,  and  sticking 
picks  into  a  crab-apple  for  legs  and  a  tail, 
with  shorter  pieces  for  horns,  she  called  it 
a  cow.  The  children  were  delighted,  and 
for  two  hours  they  made  animals  of  all 
sorts.  As  long  as  crab-apples  lasted  they 
did  not  tire  of  the  amusement,  and  after- 
ward used  little  potatoes  instead,  with 
which  they  were  even  more  deliglited,  as 
they  could  make  animals  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes  with  them,  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  a  whole  menagerie,  from  a 
mouse  to  an  elephant.  Maida  McL. 


spoonful  of  tepid  water  just  before  he 
went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  let  him  keep  it. 
I  did  this,  and  also  rubbed  his  bowels 
gently  in  the  morning  with  a  little  pure 
olive-oil, using  a  "round  and  round"  motion 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  After  a  few 
days  of  this  treatment  his  bowels  would 


COMPOSITE  FRUIT  PRESERVES. 

Experienced  housewives  have  long 
known  that  a  delicious-fiavored  jelly  is 
made  of  two  parts  red  currants  and  one 
part  red  raspberries,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  that  we  have  set  our 
wits  to  devising  other  pleasing  fruit  com- 
binations in  conserves.  Perhaps  the  main 
cause  of  this  "awakening"  is  the  added 
appreciation  now  given  to  marmalade. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  preserve  is  more 
popular,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the 


PRETTY  PATRIOTIC  DESIGNS. 

The  illustration  of  the  sofa-pillow  needs 
very  little  description.  It  can  be  made 
of  denim  or  any  suitable  material.  The 
cover  of  the  cushion  is  of  blue,  with 
the  stars  of  white  cloth  buttonholed  on  in 
white  linen  floss.  The  ruffle  can  be  made 
of  red  and  white  striped  denim  or  red 
denim  with  two  rows  of  white  tape  or 
braid  stitched  on. 

The  design  for  shaving- 
paper  is  made  of  water-col- 
ored paper,  with  the  flags 
and  lettering  in  the  proper 
colors.  The  bow  is  of  red, 
white  and  blue  striped  rib- 
bon. Add  a  quantity  of 
white  tissue-paper  and  a 
card-board  back  the  same 
size.  Fasten  these  all  to- 
gether by  running  a  wire 
hook  through,  the  wire  hav- 
ing a  hook  at  the  back  by 
which  to  hang  it  up. 

We  shall  always  need 
something  to  hold  pins,  so  I 
give  a  design  which  makes 
up  very  prettily.  It  is  made 
like  any  pin-ball,  with  two 
pieces  of  cardboard  covered 
and  sewed  together  over  and 
over  on  the  edge.  Red  and 
white  ribbons  are  sewed 
together  for  the  stripes,  and 
a  blue  piece  of  ribbon  on 
which  the  stars  are  era- 
Iji'oidered  in  white  filo  floss. 
This  is  suspended  with  red, 
white  and  blue  striped  rib- 
bon. 

The  match-holder  also  makes  a  useful 
present  for  a  gentleman.  This  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  water-colored  paper  seven  by  ten 
inches,  and  is  pasted  on  cardboard  to  make 
it  firm.  Get  a  pretty  rustic  pipe,  tie  onto 
the  card  with  a  bow  of  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon,  paint  the  lettering  in  red  (any 
other  wording  may  be  substituted)  and 
the  matches  in  light  wood  color, 
with  red  tops.  Paste  on  the 
shield-shaped  sandpaper,  aud 
use  the  narrow  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon  by  which  to  hang 
it  up. 

The  needle-book  is  made  of 
the  woven  flag  ribbon  two  and 
one  half  inches  wide,  taking  one 
flag  for  each  side,  lining  witli 
red  silk,  and  putting  in  the  usual 
pieces  of  pinked  Hannel  for 
needles.  Sew  the  edges  over  aud 
over  and  fasten  with  two  red 
bows  at  the  back.  Add  also 
the  two  ribbons  with  which  to 
tie  it. 

The  round  match-scratcher  is 
made  of  water-colored  paper, 
on  which  the  little  figure  is 
painted.  The  dress  might  be  in 
blue  and  the  lettering  in  red. 
Tlie  ribbon  on  tliis  is  also  in 
red,  white  and  blue,  and  the  hat  in  red. 

Lena  J.  Ringueberg. 


general.  Jso  criticisms  are  less  tempered 
with  leniency  and  partiality  and  possess 
less  sugar-coating  than  these. 

Frankness,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  desired,  but 
there  is  a  limit  even  to  frankness,  or  rather 
there  is  a  choice  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  thrust  upon  one.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
right  that  perfect  freedom  should  exist  in 
the  family,  but  there  should  be  a  limit  to 
this  freedom  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
freedom  among  dear  friends.  There  may 
be  deep  ties  of  friendship  and  love  existing 
between  friends,  but  there  is  still  an  un- 
written law  of  etiquette  or  kindness,  call 
it  what  you  will,  which  draws  a  fine  but 
firm  line  between  kindly  interest  in  any 
special  trouble  or  special  pleasure  and 
the  step  beyond,  which  is  impertinent 
curiosity.  We  recognize  this  line  plainly ; 
it  indicates  so  far  aud  no  farther,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  go  beyond  it,  no  wish  to 
even  appear  to  pry  into  what  may  be  sacred. 


This  line,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  between  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, but,  unfortunately,  it  is  often  not 
recognized  in  the  home  life.  The  kindly 
interest  oversteps  the  line  and  becomes 
mere  interested  curiosity,  and  helpful 
frankness  becomes  irritating  ofliciousuess. 

These  terms,  may  seem  harsh  to  apply  to 
members  of  one  family  or  relations  in 
general,  but  who  has  not  seen  instances, 
not  necessaiily  personal  ones,  where  this 
family  license  was  shown  by  taunts,  jokes, 
questions  and  laughter,  and  which,  even 
though  not  meant  in  earnest,  carried  as 
deep  a  sting,  if  not  deeper,  because  of  the 
relationship.  I  do  not  think  unkindness 
is  usually  meant  in  such  cases ;  it  is  simply 
a  lack  of  thought.  Our  sense  of  freedom 
from  restraint  makes  us  forget  that  some 
of  us  are  sensitive  or  reticent  or  nervous. 


"Our  iii'oplc  lu'iP."  writes  Mr.  H.  P. 
On^cno.  i::isl  'I'roy.  Pa.,  ••tliiiik  I'imtIi'Ss  Al- 
l;is  iiiid  cillic  r  I'\vRM  ANI>  I-"IRKS11)K  or  the 
Woman's  IIo.mu  Comtanion  nin'  yc-:ir.  mII  for 
one  dollar,  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered. 


and  we  thougluli  ssly  u<.inid  and  c.iuse 
hard  feelings.  While  perfect  freedom 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  home,  licen.se 
should  not.  There  should  be  a  happy  dis- 
crimination between  the  two,  and  wise 
parents  should  teach  this  distinction  early. 

E.M.MA  LouisK  Hauck  Rowe. 


October  1,  1898. 
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SUMMER  PLEASURES. 

The  five-o'clock  tea  seems  to  have  natur- 
ally transformed  itself  into  a  lawn  party. 
This  is  in  answer  to  the  weather's  dematids 
and  in  obedience  to  the  need  of  sunimei;, 
guests.  Any  one  who  enjoys  the  posses- 
sion of  only  a  few  trees  may  utilize  them 
for  a  lawn  party. 

One  on  the  Fourth  of  July  proved  itself 
a  good  time  for  such  an  entertainment. 
The  hostess  remembered  the  Fourth  of 
July  thunder-shower,  so  called  it  a  twelve- 
o'clock  breakfast.  There  were  eight  trees 
in  the  inolosure.  She  used  them  thus: 
She  had  tent-cloths  stretched  over  each 
table,  of  which  there  were  three,  for  it 
was  a  red,  white  and  blue  breakfast. 
The  first  was  red,  of  course.  The 
snowy  damask  linen,  with  its  center- 
piece of  red  roses,  and  small  vases, 
with  one,  two  or  three  fine  roses  in 
them,  set  here  and  there,  were  very 
beautiful.  This  had  the  most  delic- 
ious sandwiches  of  cheese  and  egg,  of 
ham,  tongue  and  the  finest  minced 
cliicken  in  abundance,  olives,  capers, 
Neufchatel  cheese  and  the  most  ap- 
petizing home-made  pickles  on  small 
cut-glass  plates.  There  were  also 
numbers  of  small  forks  for  use  in  any 
way.  TheeofTee  hot  in  an  urn  at  one 
end  and  the  tea  at  the  other  were  also 
very  inviting,  and  were  served  by 
young  ladies  with  red,  white  and  blue  trim- 
mings on  their  pure  white  dresses.  It  was 
a  picture  in  itself.  This  was  the  substantial 
part  of  the  feast. 

The  second  was  the  white  table.  A  cen- 
ter glass  bowl  was  filled  with  iced  tea — 
slices  of  lemon  and  orange  and  a  large 
lump  of  ice  making  it  very  inviting  for 
such  a  hot  day ;  filled  glasses  stood  around  it 
ready  for  serving,  and  the  purest  and  pret- 
tiest white  flowers  were  bunched,  tied 
with  white  ribbon,  and  ornamented  the 
corners  of  the  table.  All  kinds  of  cake, 
home-made  and  confectionery,  were  very 
good  and  attractive  to  the  dainty  beaux 
and  belles. 

The  third  was  the  blue  table.  The  flowers 
were  the  blue  chicory,  found  plentifully 
by  the  wayside  in  almost  every  country 
place.  They  were  pretty  in  glass  vases 
and  bowls,  a  fine  feathery  grass  and  ferns 
adding  to  the  beauty.  This  was  the  dessert 
table.  Glasses  of  vSouthern  sillibub  were 
in  six  places  in  clusters,  and  were  quite  a 
favorite ;  flour-wafers  were  helped  ^\  ith 
these,  and  were,  as  the  younger  girls  said, 
"so  good."  Candy  from  choice  confection- 
eries in  abundance,  yet  the  home-made 
chocolate  caramels  were  not  neglected,  in- 
deed, wer§  in  demand,  and  plain  chocolate 
candy  was  delicious.  On  this  table  were 
carafes  filled  with  ice-water,  and  around 
each  a  circle  of  medinm-sized  glasses, 
which  were  never  still  or  in  their  places, 
except  when  just  put  down  by  one  having 
used  it.  This  was  a  beautiful  table.  A 
dainty  satin  bow,  just  the  shade  of  the 
flowers,  on  the  handle  of  the  little  silver 
dipper  added  to  the  appearance  of  it  all 
very  much.  This  was  in  the  bowl  of  plain 
iced  lemonade. 

Young  ladies  acting  as  ushers  were 
dressed  in  the  color  of  the  table  where  they 
served.  This  was  one  of  the  most  inex- 
pensive and  yet  simply  beautiful  entertain- 
ments this  summer,  given  in  a  suburban 
resident's  home.  It  was  also  pronounced 
very  enjoyable.  The  piano  \vas  rolled  out 
on  the  piazza,  and  volunteers  from  among 
the  guests  played  and  sung  delightfully, 
and  for  the  finale  all  joined  in  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Any  of  us  could  have 
such  a  breakfast  or  tea  as  this,  and  give 
and  receive  so  muc'n  pleasure. 

It  does  seem  almost  a  pity  that  this  form 
of  entertainment  has  supjalanted  the  good 
times  that  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
tell  us  of — the  old-fashioned  tea-drinkings 
that  Avere  the  style  in  their  young  days. 
Husband  and  wife  came  together  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  half-past  six  all  were  in- 
vited to  the  dining-room ;  seats  for  each 
were  arranged,  but  no  card  to  assign  them. 
Each  husband  sat  beside  his  wife,  and 
served  her  and  then  himself.  The  tables 
were  filled  with  salads  of  all  kinds,  cro- 
quettes of  chicken,  etc.,  cold  sliced  ham, 
tongue  and  roast  beef,  home-made  pickles, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  flaky  biscuits  made  by 
the  hostess'  own  hands,  whose  pride  it  was 
to  see  her  guests  enjoy  them.  I  remember 
that  my  mother  was  noted  for  her  potato- 
bi.scuits  and  chow-chow  pickles. 

From  these  present  entertainments  our 
fathers  are  excluded,  for  they  are  ladies' 
lunches  an^  teas,  and  theirs  alone.  This  is 
surely  no  improvement  on  the  old  time. 
That  preserved,  or  attempted  to  do  so, 
family  union  and  attectiou,  and  the  whole 


family  enjoyed  together  the  talking  over  at 
the  breakfast-table  of  the  lovely  time  of  the 
night  before.  Let  us  imitate  them  and 
revive  those  happy  days  and  sociable  times. 

Hope  Holiday. 


VENETIAN  LACE. 

Abbreviations  :— SI,  slip;  k,  knit;  n, 
narrow;  o,  over;  p,  purl ;  b,  bind. 

Cast  on  22  stitches ;  knit  across  plain. 

First  row— K  2,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5, 
o,  n,  k  3. 

Second  row — K  plain,  as  all  even  rows. 
Third  row — K  2,  o,     1,  n,  o  three  times, 
si,  n  and  b,  k  1,  o,  si,  n  and  b,  o,  k  1,  n,  o 


three  times,  si,  n  and  b,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fourth  row — K  7,  p  1,  k  9,  p  1,  k  G. 

Fifth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  3,  o»n, 
k  3,  n,  o,  k  4. 

Sixth  row — Same  as  second  row. 

Seventh  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  8, 
n,  k  5. 

Eighth  row — K  plain. 

ISTinth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  si,  n  and  b,  o,  k  1, 
n,  o  three  times,  si,  n  and  b,  k  1,  o,  si,  n 
and  b,  o,  k  6. 

Tenth  row — K  plain. 

Eleventh  row — K  2,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  .3,  n,  o, 
k  3,  o,  n,  k  4. 
Twelfth  row — K  plain.   L.  A.  Perkins. 


THE  KITCHEN  CLUB. 

BREAD. 

"We  had  supper  early,  and  there  was  a 
panful  left,  piping  hot,  and  I  know  .you 
folks  don't  eat  until  about  six,  so  I  fetched 
'em.' 

It  was  biscuits  Mrs.  Tinkham  referred 
to — a  blue  plate  just  towering  with  great 
puffed-up  brown  rounds,  with  crispy, 
crumbly  looking  crust  that  suggested 
plenty  of  shortening. 

"And  a  mighty  fine  thing  for  me  you 
did,  Peggy,"  sister  Dorinda said,  scooting 
into  the  dining-room  with  them,  where 
the  table  was  set  for  the  six-o'clock  din- 
ner, "for  I  didn't  have  a  speck  of  time  to 
make  any,  and  my  light  bread  has  dwin- 
dled so  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  skinchy, 
let  alone  George  isn't  overfond  of  light 
bread." 

"Soda !"  came  in  a  highly  disapproving 
voice  from  the  doorway,  where  Miss 
Tildy  Pettibone  suddenly  loomed  up, 
with  her  sunbonnet  in  one  hand. 

"Don't  care  if  they  are  soda,"  defended 
Peggy  Tinkham,  briskly,  "ain't  a  mite 
too  much  in  'em.  I  don't  get  my  biscuits 
streaky  once  a  month ;  but  if  they  were 
choke-full  of  soda  they  wouldn't  be  any 
worse  for  you  than  yeast-bread." 

"Xow,  Peggy  Tinkham,  that's  just  like 
you,"  wrangled  Miss  Tildy,  "you  ought 
to  know  full  well  raised  bread  is  the  only 
kind  that  should  be  eaten." 

"Theory !  And  like  a  heap  of  other 
theories,"  snifled  Peggy.  "Why,  my  Jim 
had  dyspepsy  all  the  time  before  we  were 
married,  and  he  lived  with  his  aunt;  she 
never  had  any  other  kind  but  'riz'  bread, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  miserable ;  and 
after  we  were  married  and  I  fed  him  good 
soda-bread  three  times  a  day  he  never 
heard  a  peep  from  dyspepsy." 

"Well,  Peggy  does  make  mighty  fine 
bitcuits,"  cut  in  Dorinda,  knowing  Peggy 
and  jNIiss  Tildy  would  nearly  come  to 
blows  if  she  didn't  get  in  between.  "How 
do  you  do  it,  Peggy?" 

"Good  red-wheat  flour — whole  wheat  if 
you  like — lots  of  sour  milk,  just  enough 
soda;  make  the  dough  soft,  put  in  a  good 
bit  of  shortening  (I  use  bacon  gravy  1,  have 
your  oven  right,  and  there  you  are,"  said 
Peggy. 

"Pleat  your  oven  three  times  a  day  and 
cook  yourself!"  snorted  Miss  Tildy. 

"What's  the  matter  with  a  gasolene-stove 
oven?"  retorted  Peggy. 

"But,  Peggy,  I've  seen  you  bake  biscuits 
on  the  top  of  the  stove," said  Dorinda,  "and 
they  were  elegant.',' 

"Sure,"  said  Peggy;  "that's  no  trick.  If 
you  don't  want  to  heat  your  oven,  roll 


your  dough  out  in  cakes  the  size  of  a  bat- 
ter-cake, have  a  skillet  hot,  with  some 
grease  in  it — " 

"Grease !"  A  disgusted  echo  from  Miss 
Tildy. 

"It  needn't  be  soap-grease,"  announced 
Mrs.  Tinkham,  with  dignity,  "it  can  be 
good  sweet  bacon  fat  or  butter  if  you  like. 
But  have  it  hot,  put  in  your  cake  of  dough, 
move  it  back  so  as  not  to  be  too  hot,  and 
cover  it  with  a  lid;  when  it  gets  a  nice 
brown  on  one  side,  tiu-n  it  over  and  bake 
on  the  other  side.  If  you  want  little  bis- 
cuits you  can  cut  them  out  with  the  cutter 
and  cook  the  same  way." 

"And  mighty  gpod  they  are,  too,"  said 
Dorinda.  "Whatever  Peggy's  sins  are 
about  batter-cakes  she's  tiptop  at  biscuits. 
I'd  make  them  oftener  myself  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  bother." 

"'Tain't  so  awful  nraeii  bother,"  said 
Peggy.  "You  needn't  mix  up  dough  every 
meal.  In  the  winter-time  the  dough  will 
keep  good  from  one  meal  to  the  next,  and 
in  warm  weather  let  it  get  sour,  if  it 
wants  to,  then  work  in  some  more  soda 
dissolved  in  just  a  little  bit  of  warm  water, 
mix  it  through  carefully,  and  if  you  do  it 
right  your  biscuits  will  be  as  light  as  so 
much  milkweed-cotton." 

"Girls,"  then  proposed  Dorinda,  "why 
couldn't  we  have  a  little  three-cornered 
kitchen  club  of  our  own,  to  discuss  cooking 
things?  You,  Miss  Tildy,  and  Peggy  Tink- 
ham have  such  totally  different  ideas  I 
always  get  something  new  out  of  both  of 
you.  Let's  all  meet  here  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  have  a  little  talk  about  cooking." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Miss  Tildy. 

"Neither  do  1,"  said  Peggy,  "if  you'll 
always  let  us  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  come 
in  our  Hubbards  and  sunbonnets?" 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Dorinda;  "and  sister 
Priscilla  can  be  the  secretary  and  take 
down  notes,  for  she  doesn't  know  any 
more  about  cooking  than  that  paper  man- 
darin on  the  shelf,  and  couldn't  be  of  any 
use  in  that  direction." 

Her  coffee  boiled  over  here,  and  she  had 
to  chase  after  it,  so  the  other  members  of 
the  new  club  departed. 

Priscilla  Piper. 


ARLETTA  LACE. 

Abbreviatiojjs :— SI,  slip;  k,  knit;  n, 
narrow;  o,  over;  p,  purl;  b,  bind. 

Cast  on  13  stitches;  knit  across  plain. 

First  row — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
o  three  times,  k  1,  o,  n. 

Second  row — K  4,  p  1,  k  11. 

Third  row— SI  1,  k  8,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n. 


Fourth  row— K  16. 

Fifth  row— SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n.  k  3,  o,  n,  k 
2,  o,  n. 

Sixth,  eighth  and  tenth  rows— K  16. 
Seventh  row — SI  1,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n. 
Ninth  row— SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n, 
o,  n. 

Eleventh  row— SI  1,  k  12,  sl  I,  n  and  b  1,  0. 

Twelfth  row— B  oft'  1,  k  12. 

Repeat  from  first  row.    L.  A.  Perkins. 


CORN. 

Canning  Corn.— Cut  the  corn  oft' the  cob, 
and  to  every  thirteen  tiucupf  uls  of  corn  add 
one  tincupful  of  salt;  put  into  a  kettle, 
with  enough  water  to  cover,  and  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  seal. 

Corn  in  Brine. — Cook  the  corn  on  the 
cob,  cut  off',  and  to  every,  tin  cupful  of  corn 
add  one  tincupful  of  salt;  mix  well,  and 
pack  in  a  crock,  then  put  a  heavy  weight 
on  it. 

Corn  Sauce.— This  requires  twelve  ears 
of  corn,  two  heads  of  cabbage,  cut  fine,  one 
tablespoonful  of  celery  and  mustard-seed, 
one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
salt  and  enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Cook 
one  hour,  then  seal. 

These  recipes  have  been  tried,  and  have 
been  found  an  easy  way  of  putting  up  corn. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Farmer. 


"So  far  I  have  sold  Peerless  Atlas  to  nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  tlint  I  have  can- 
vassed." says  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Siemer,  Los  An- 
geles. C.tI.,  "and  ;un  absolntely  certain  I  can 
nearly  or  quite  maintain  that  rate  through- 
out.  I  need  30  Atlases  immediately." 


BEAUTIfUmf 
•WHITE 

RjoIishFy 

^a^hionabler 

Almosr 
Crimina/." 

These  strong  words  have  been  applied 
to  white  flour,  because  it  is  robbed  of 
the  Gluten  of  the  wheat  to  make  it  white. 
Flour  deprived  of  Gluten  has  lost  its 
nutritive  elements  and  hence  its  life  sus- 
taining qualities.  Franklin  Mills  Fine 
Flour  of  the  Entire  "Wheat  is  rich  in 
Gluten  and  when  baked  into  Bread  or 
Eolls  is  a  beautiful  golden  brown. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order — 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

See  that  the  flour  delivered  hears 
our  label;  avoid  substitutes. 

Booklet  free.  ^^^^ 
Tne  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..  10CKP0RT,N.Y. 

Seal  Plush 

$4.95  «10.00 

SEAL  PLUSH  CATE.,^. 
_  .i^w^^w™  This  circular  capfl3 

.^E^^^^^^fth      madeof  the  finest  quall- 
^,^HBM!^»2»»  tyBealplaih;itl320-in. 

long'  and  extra  full 
Bweep.veryeloboratelj 
embroidered  in  the 
latest  vemiicella 
etyle,wltb  loatach 
braid  and  beads, 
Isr^e  itonn 
collar  also 
embroidered 
Collar  front 
and  bottom 
I  c  d  s  e  d  all 
around  with 
BlackXhIbet 
for,  making 
Cape  look  28 
Inebes  long'. 
Itis  heavily  interlined 
to  make  it  ivarm  and 
shapely, lined  throughout 
frith  fine  Imported  Italian 
metallic  cloth.  .  .  . 
Cnt  thla  ad  out  and  send  to  ng. 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  State 
your  \v  eiy:ht  and  height, number  of  inches  around  body 
at  bust  and  around  neck,  and  we  will  send  you  this 
Handsome  Tailor-3Iade  Seal  Plush  Cape  by  express,  C.O.  D„ 
subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at  your 
nearest  express  office.and  if  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, exactly  as  representedf  better  value  than  any  other  honse 
can  crive,  and  such  a  cape  SB  was  Dorer  seen  in  your  town  at 
within  S4. 00  orSS.OOof  oar  price, pay  the  express  agent 
OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE,  $4.95  and  express  Charges. 

Write  for  Free  Cloak  Catalogue  oC  everything  in 
VV omens'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel.  Address, 
SiEARS,ROEBUCK&CO.,(lBe)CHICAGO.ILt 


OUR  OFFER, 


LiNENE 


Collars  a 
Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 
cloth  and  finished 
alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 

No  Laundry  "Vork 


When  soiled  on  both 
sides,  discard.  Ten 
Collars  or  five  pairs 
of  cuffs,  2SC.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  C,  Boston. 


rMONEY 

is  not  more  surely  a  de- 
fence against  poverty 
than  technical  knowl- 
edge that  can  always  be 

converted  into  money.  w\\\\x^;n?s^s^^^^^ 
You   can  learn  now  without  leaving  home. 
Success  guaranteed.  Best  text  books  free. 

STEAM  ENCINEERINC 

Bridge,  Electrical  or  Civil  Engineering;  Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry;  Mining;  Architectural  or  Me- 
chanical Drawing;  Surveying;  Plumbing:  Archi- 
tecture; Metal  Pattern  Drafting;  Prospecting; 
Book-keeping;  Shorthand;  English  Branches 
TAUCHT  BY  MAIL 

Circular  free.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study 
Estab.  1891.   15,000  students  and  graduates. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schooli, 
Box  859Scranton,  Pa. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
l^.nj  ing  the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
"  ^  out  a  pin,  no  matter  how 
___  liard  the  wind  blows. 

Just  the  tliin;.:  for  ryelists.  in  fat't.  every  lady,  young  or 
old.   Trice  *i5  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  2803^  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 

AT  UnUr^ntl  prepare  for  a 
A  I  n  U  m  C  good  i.obition.  We 
ttfaciiBui.K:-keepin(i:,Busiaess  Forms, 
Petiwiansnip.  Aritlunecie,  Letter 
Writing".  Commercial  Law.  etc.,  by 
MAH..  in  a  thorough,  practical  way,  gri^ng  a  suc.'-esB- 
ful  startin  life.  Ten  Years'  Saccens.  References  from 
every  state.  Catalocrue  free.  Ti  ifti  lesson  10  cents. 
BRYANT &STRATTON-S  COLLEGE,  nV  IJAII 
No.330 College  BIdg..  Buffalo,  H.Y.  PI  mAILl 

FREE  TO  ALL  WOMEN 

treatment  whicli  wil!  reailily  cure  all  female  dlsorilers. 
It  is  nature's  own  remedy,  and  I  -svill  gladly  send  it  tree 
to  every  suffering  woman.  Address  MABEL  E.  RDSI,  Joliet,Ill 

FOR  CRAZY  WORK  J^^T^^ 

colors,  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  10c.  in  silver.    t.Mo.N  silk  CO.,  D«pt.  14,  oba.\«e,  jv.  j. 


STUDY 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OcroBEB  1,  1898. 


®ur  Mousebolt). 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Pa  says  they  ain't  no  spooks  at  all,  Ni  s'pose 

he  ought  to  know, 
'Cause  he  knows  nearly  everything  worth 

knowin'  here  below; 
He  says  'at  only  fraidy  calfs  believes  they's 

ghosts  around, 
For  people  can't  git  back  on  earth  when  you 

put  'em  underground. 

I  don't  believe  in  spirits  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
in'  bright 

And  I  can  hear  folks  talk  or  they's  a  livln' 
thing  in  sight. 

If  they  is  jist  a  cat  or  dog  around  me  I'm  pre- 
pared 

Fer  anything  'at  comes  along,  and  ain't  a  bit 
a-scared. 

But  sometimes  I  come  home  from  school  when 
ma's  away,  and  then 

I  go  a-sueakin'  up  the  stairs,  and  then  sneak 
down  again, 

And  think  I'll  find  the  doughnuts  or  the  rais- 
ins or  the  jam — 

And  then  I  hear  somebody  step— or  a  door 
shuts  with  a  slam. 

I  know  as  well  as  I'm  alive  they  ain't  nobody 
there, 

But  shivers  creep  along  my  back,  and  I  can 

feel  my  hair 
Raise  right  straight  up  and  stand  as  stiff  as 

bristles  on  my  bead — 
And  I  believe  in  ghosts  in  spite  of  all  pa  ever 

said. 

I  dassent  turn  around  and  look,  for  I'm  afraid 
I'll  see 

Some  big  white  thing  without  no  head  a-stand- 

in'  back  of  me— 
But  after  while  I  whistle  or  else  I  sing,  and 

then 

Go  out  and  run  around  the  yard  and  git  braced 
up  again. 

And  when  it's  dark  at  night,  and  I  wake  up 

and  lay  in  bed, 
I  can't  keep  ugly  thoughts  of  ghosts  from 

gittin'  in  my  head. 
And  then  I  hear  pa  snorin'.  and  my  blood  gits 

froze,  almost. 
For  every  snore  sounds  like  the  groan  of  some 

poor  sinner's  ghost. 

Pa  says  there  ain't  no  ghosts,  and  I  talk  big, 

sometimes,  and  laugh 
A't  Eddie  Gray  'cause  he   believes,  and  call 

him  fraidy  calf.  j 
But  when  I  do  bad  things  and  then  am  all 

alone,  by  Jinks, 
I  know  they's  ghosts  a-snoopln'  round,  in 

spite  of  what  pa  thinks! 

— S.  E.  Klser,  in  Cleveland  Leader. 


LAUNDERING  LACE  CURTAINS. 

1r  is  not  usually  convenient  for  farm- 
ers' wives  to  send  their  lace  curtains 
to  the  laundry,  and  as  they  become 
soiled  after  using  them  a  few  months 
it  becomes  necessary  to  learn  to  do  the 
work  at  home.  The  following  method 
is  an  easy  one,  and  after  giving  it  a 
trial  I  feel  sure  that  any  housekeeper 
would  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  to 
trust  them  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
ordinary  washerwoman: 

Take  the  curtains  down  carefully,  remove 
all  the  pins  or  small  rings  that  have  been 
used  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  shake  them 
thoroughly  to  remove  the  dust.  If  there 
are  any  broken  places  they  should  be 
darned  with  fine  thread  before  they  are 
put  into  water,  for  very  small  rents  are  apt 
to  become  large  holes  during  the  launder- 
ing process,  unless  they  are  carefully 
mended.  Prepare  halt  a  tubful  of  hot 
water,  adding  a  little  borax  and  enough 
.soap  to  make  a  strong  suds.  Let  them 
soak  in  this  half  an  hour,  then  rub 
gently  between  the  hands  and  work  them 
up  and  down  until  the  water  looks  dark. 
Pass  them  through  the  wringer,  being 
careful  to  keep  tliem  from  catching  on  a  nail 
or  screw  or  tearing  in  some  way.  Two  suds 
prepared  in  the  same  way  are  usually 
needed  to  get  them  clean.  The  borax  saves 
the  curtains  by  lessening  the  amount  of  rub- 
bing to  get  them  clean,  and  should  always 
be  used  for  washing  anything  that  requires 
careful  handling,  for  it  does  not  injure  the 
finest  fabric.  Rinse  in  clear  water,  then 
dip  them  in  a  thin  boiled  starch  that  is 
slightly  tinged  with  blue,  if  a  clear  white 
is  desired.  Saffron-tea  added  to  the  starch 
will  make  them  a  delicate  cream  color,  or 
cold  coffee  will  give  them  an  ecru  tint. 

A  frame  for  drying  curtains  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  reasonable  price,  or  a  very 
good  one  can  be  made  at  home  after  the 
style  of  the  old-fashioned  quilting-frames. 
But  while  they  are  very  convenient  they 
are  not  indispensable,  for  the  curtains  can 
be  nicely  dried  without  them.  Cover  the 
carpet  in  a  room  that  is  not  in  general  use 


with  clean  sheets,  stretching  them  smoothly 
and  tacking  them  to  the  floor.  Spread  the 
curtains  out  on  tliem,  being  careful  to 
have  them  straight,  and  pin  each  scallop 
to  the  sheet.  Open  the  windows,  so  they 
will  dry  quickly.  They  will  not  need 
ironing,  for  they  will  be  free  from  wrinkles 
and  have  the  appearance  of  new  curtains. 

E.  J.  C. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR. 

Elaborate  hair  arrangement  is  intended 
only  for  dress  occasions,  but  at  those  times 
it  is  convenient  to  know  how  to  dress  it 
oneself. 

In  Fig.  1  the  hair  is  divided  from  the  tip 
of  the  ears  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  A 
roll  to  produce  a  pompadour  is  laid  in  the 
hair,  and  it  is  then  tied  and  brought  up, 
twisted,  fastened,  and  the  ends  puffed  on 
kids  and  fastened  back  of  the  pompadour- 


Fig.  1. 


roll.  A  small  roll  is  put  in  the  isack  or  the 
hair  is  waved  on  waving-irons  and  brought 
up  in  a  loop  and  carried  around  it;  or  this 
can  be  of  loose  hair  already  arranged  on  a 
pin,  and  the  hair  on  the  head  carried  around 
it.  A  large  comb  is  then  put  in  the  back 
hair  below  the  knot. 

In  Fig.  2  the  hair  is  a  group  of  puffs  and 
waves.  To  make  neat  puffs  use  black-cap 
wire  to  roll  the  hair  on,  as  you  can  more 
readily  use  the  wire  hairpins  in  it.  It  you 
have  a  becoming  way  of  arranging  your 


Fig.  2. 

hair,  keep  it,  and  make  it  a  little  more 
elaborate  by  the  introduction  of  puffs,  and 
a  small  group  of  curls  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Beautiful  hair  is  a  charming  adorn- 
ment. If  you  have  a  very  heavy  suit  of 
hair  it  is  more  becoming  to  braid  it  and 
make  it  cover  the  entire  back  of  the  head. 
Never  give  up  a  becoming  style  for  a  fleet- 
ing one,  tor  hair  accustoms  itself  to  one 
way  and  does  not  like  changes.  Rex. 


Pneumonia  follows  close  in  the  wake  of 
damp,  changeable  weather.  Combat  its  first 
symptoms  with  Jayne's  Expectorant. 


The  Whole  Family  supplied  with  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps  for  a  year  at 
Half  Price.   Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days'  Trial. 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GooD  SOAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  tlieir  merits,  with 
our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for  many 
years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.   Ask  us  for  your  neighbors'  testimonials. 

'T*^  f    „  _|    •         F^l  «  .4.- ^^^'^^  >'°"  K\.3.i\  cost  of  your  soaps,  | 

1  nC    l^HrKlll    r  13.11  ^""^  doubles  the  purchasing  value  of  this  50  i 

per  cent,  saving  in  a  premium  bought  for 
you  below  usual  cost  of  making.  One  premium  is  A  White  Enameled  Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed,  Bow-Foot  Bed.  Metallic  beds  add  beauty  and  cheerfulness  to  \ 
the  chamber,  while  they  convey  a  delightful  feeling  of  cleanliness  that  invites  repose.  ' 
They  harmonize  perfectly  with  furniture  of  any  wood  or  style.  Brass  top  rod  at  head  , 
and  foot,  and  heavy  brass,  gold-lacquered  trimmings.  Malleable  castings  that  never  1 
break.  Detachable  ball-bearing  casters.  4^  y\Mw%nnw-tnr»>^rtn,F\j^^-t^^t\i^-,wtw\ 
or  4  or  3^  feet  wide.  6%  feet  long.  Head,  5 
4^  feet.  Foot,  3  feet  high.  Comer  posts,! 
I  inch  in  diameter.  Very  strong  and  will  last  j 
a  lifetime.  S 
After  thirty  days'  trial  if  the  pur-S 
chaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent| 
quality  and  the  premium  entirely  satisfac-l 
tory  and  as  represented,  remit  jio.oo  ;  if? 

not,  notify  us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order  \  12  Pkga.  boraxine  soap  POWi)EE.(fanib».) 
viT         l  u         c       \.\         \.  J?        .A"  uiiequalleil  laundry  luxury. 

We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used.  J 

//  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receiue  ini 
addition  a  nice  present  for  tlie  lady  of  the  house,  f 
and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Moneg\ 
refunded  promptly  if  the  Box  or  Premium^ 
disappoints.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  trans-r 
action  is  not  complete  until  you  are  satisfied.  ? 

.KS°"Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  aj 
Chautauqua  Desk  or  other  premium  free  byC 
dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  BoxJ 
among  a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the? 
listed  retail  prices.  This  provides  the  '$io.ooj 
needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young  folki 
the  premium  as  "  a  middleman's  profit."  The 5 
wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims.  J 

Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  | 
IS  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  larkin  st. 

EBtab.  187B.   Cipltal,  $600,000.      BuffalO,  N.  Y 


Our  Great  Combination  Box. 

Enougb  to  last  an  Average  Family  one  Fall  Veer. 

This  List  0/  Contents  Changed  as  Desired. 

100  BAES  "SWEET  HOME"  SOAP.  .  $6.00 

For  all  laundry  and  household  pur- 
poses it  has  no  superior.   Lars:e  bars. 
10  BAKS  WHITE  WOOLLEN  SOAP 
A  perfect  soap  for  riauuels. 


.70 
1.30 


.30 
.60 


READ  NOTES  BEL-OW. 


4  BARS  HONOR  BRIGHT  SCOTJEING  SOAP, 
1-4  DOZ.  MODJXSKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP, 

Perfume  exquisite.  A  matchless  beau- 
tifier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP,  .30 
1-4  DOZ.  CEEME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP,  .25 
1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP,  .36 
1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN'S  TAB  SOAP  ...  .SO 
L'neaualled  for  washing  the  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  SO 

1  BOTTLE,  1  oz..  MODJESKA  PERFUME     .  .30 

Delioate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 
1  JAB,  2  OZB..  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM     .  .36 

Soothing.   Cures  chapped  skin. 
1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDEB      .  .36 
Preserves    the   teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  STICK  WITCH  HAZEL  SHAVING  SOAP     .  ^0 

THE  CONTENTS,  Bought  at  Retail,  Cott  . 
THE  PREMIUM,  worth  ot  Retail. 
All  COft  ^^^^|ct.^ 


for 


$10.  , 

*  V   gratis,  /^^i^- 

From  Tlie  Baptist  Union,  Chicago:  The  editor  of  The  Baptist  Union,  speaking  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  nearly  twenty  years  with  the  head  of  this  tirni,  is  slad  to  bear  witness  to  his 
thorough  reliability.  The  premium  offers  made  are  surprisingly  liberal,  but  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, as  well  a.^i  knowledge  of  the  high  standing  and  character  of  the  llrm  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  the  promises  made  will  all  be  kept. 

TIte  Independent,  New  York,  saj  s:  The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  make  our  readers  a  wonderful 
offer.  Not  only  do  they  give  you  a  box  of  excellent  laundry  soap  and  toilet  articles  of  great 
value,  but  they  also  give  each  purchaser  a  valuable  premium,  and  we  personally  know  they 
carry  out  what  they  promise. 


Iiailipc  make  lis  easy 

mm  I  I  Mm  ^'^^      ^^^^      employment,  send  us  your 

^Uq^&A^M  ■  ^9^^  address,  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  .$18 
a  week  easy  and  sure.  If  you  are  in  need  of  employment,  write  to  us  at  once. 
We  guarantee  that  you  can  make  S18  a  week  absolutely  sure.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  how  easy  it  can  be  done.  Send  us  your  address  anyway,  it  will  be  to 
your  interest  to  investigate.  Write  today.  You  can  positively  make  S18  a  week 
easy.   Address  ROYAL  MANUFACTUKIXU  CO.,  BOX  488,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Permanently  cured  by  usini;  UK.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  sorest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  tbiu  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sooth  Bend.Indisnft. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and    ueing  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 


stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  tlie  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
ivith  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Fostage  paid  by  tis. 


the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAI.ST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girlg  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
I'ostage  one  cent  JS^  TJIA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  pattei-ns. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springrfield,  Ohio. 


No.  7438.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  ai,  36,  38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7431.— MissKs'  ^^  AisT.  lOceots. 
Sizes,  I.',  14  aud  16  years. 


No.  7413.-LADt.s'  ETO.  JACKET.^  10  cents.  Si.es,  32,  34,  3«,  NO.  T4n9.-LAr,iES-  ™ 

NO.  7434.-LABIE8'  jltKETOR  BI.AZER.  No.  74l|-c;TtBf KEEPER  .lA^^^^^  lU  ceuts.   Sizes,  12, 

lUc.   sizes,  32,  34,  36,  33  aud  40  Inches  bust.      loc.  Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  S  aud  10  years.     ■  14  and  lb  >  ears.  'vv,   o      ,    ,    ,  , 


No.  7441.— Girls'  Dress,  with 

Gri-MPE  Ekfec  r.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  b,  8,  10  aud  12  years. 
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An  Elgin  Watch 

owes  its  perfection  in  time  telling  to 
the  pains-taking  care  exercised  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  part,  and  to  its  accurate 
adj\istment  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

have  genuine  ruby  bearings,  which  with 
their  specially  hardened  pivotal  points 
render  them  as  near  wear-proof  as 
mechanism  can  be  made — they  will  last  a 
generation. 

High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 
Sent  Free,  our  handsome  illustrated  book- 
let about  watches- 

An  Eleln  Watch  always  has 
the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  works — fully  guaranteed- 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,      Elgin,  111. 


STARVING 

In  the  Midst  of  Plenty 

That's  what  people  with  poor  digestion  are 
doing  every  day.  They  have  no  appetite,  or  if 
they  do  have  an  appetite  and  eat  what  they  re- 
quire it  does  them  no  good, because  the  stomach 
does  not  digest  it  and  the  fermenting  mass  of 
food  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  of  headache, 


3m.  JTBSOX  A.  STAXIOX 

sleeplessness,  languor  and  the  thousand  and 
one  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion.  Mr. 
Judson  A.  Stanion,  the  great  Church  and 
Sunday  School  worker  and  president  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 

"  I  have  had  to  be  extremely  careful  what  I 
ate.  Many  things  were  Indigestible,  and  after 
a  hearty  dinner  I  could  scarcely  keep  awake.  I 
never  have  been  sick  in  bed,  but  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  indigestion. 
Since  I  learned  of  the  merits  of  Stuart's  Tablets 
I  keep  them  in  my  desk  or  carry  them  in  my 
pocket,  and  find  that  I  can  eat  anything  at  all 
without  discomfort,  '^hey  were  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  is  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise.  1  cannot  afford  to  be  drowsy  after 
lunch,  and  find  these  tablets  just  the  thing  to 
assist  digestion  and  keep  all  my  faculties 
wide-awake."  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
promptly  relieve  and  cure  all  forms  of  indi- 
gestion. They  have  done  it  in  thousands  of 
cases  and  will  do  it  in  yours.  The  reason  is 
simple.  They  digest  the  food  whether  the 
stomach  works  or  not,  and  that's  the  whole 
secret.  At  all  druggists,  50  cents  a  box.  For 
book  on  stomach  diseases  giving  valuable  ad- 
vice address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FREE!  FREEH 


Any   one   can   cam  this 
Beautiful     Gold  Plated 
Hunting  Case  Stem  Wind- 
er Watch,   Charm,  and 
Chain  (guaxanieed)  a  per- 
fect  timekeeper,  by  selling^ 
our  ELECTRIC  LAHP 
WICKS.    They  can  be  sold 
in  a  few  hours.     They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No 
trimming;  no  smoke;  nosmell. 
OUE  GEAND  90-DAT  OFFEE: 
Send  your  name  &nd  address,  and  we  will  send  yoa  20  wick^:, 
postpaid  ;  yon  will  sell  them  at  5c.  each  and  rpmit  u«  SI,  nnd  we 
will  mail  tn  your  aijdr-e^.  free,  a  BeaatUtU  Gold  Plated 
Watcb  Cliain'and  Charm. 

ELECTEICAL  WICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  s  Orangs,  V,  J. 


$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18, 

AVefiell  every  reliable  Sewing  Machine 
made.     "We  employ  no  agenu,  pay  do 
cotamissioDs,  which  enables  ob  to  &ave 
joa  from  ('25  to  {40  on  any  Sewing  Ma- 
chine you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 
new,  guaranteed  latest  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  for  10  years. 
(Satisraction  guaranteed  or  money  rerund- 
^d.)  Oar  illastrated  catalugae  gives  fall 
particulars,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address:  J,  N,  HOOK  &  CO., 

1351  Central  Ave.         CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  MAGIC  FIRE  KINDLER 


>VarraDted. 


Practical, EooDom* 
_^  ical,  Safe.  CoiU 
less  than  1  cent  a 

  week.    Sells  on 

■igtit.  Lady  and  gent,  boy  and  girl  asents  make  $2  to  (4  a  ' 
day.  Price,  S'Jc.   Sample  Free  on  receipt  of  2&c.  to  pay  trans- 
portaUoo.  The  New  Procean  Mfff.  Co..  Dallaa,  Tex. 


®ur  Sun&ai?  afternoon. 


UNBELIEF. 

There  is  no  unbelief. 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  .sod, 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 
He  trusts  in  God. 

Whoever  says,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
"Be  patient,  heart,  light  breaketh  by  and  by," 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 

Whoever  sees  'neath  winter's  friend  of  snow 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep. 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep. 
Knows  God  will  keep. 

Whoever  says,  "to-morrow,"  "the  unknown," 
"The  future,"  trusts  the  Power  alone 
He  dares  disown. 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God's  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief. 
And  day  by  day  and  night,  unconsciously, 
The  heart  that  lives  by  faith  the  lips  deny, 
God  knoweth  why. 


For  Men,  Wotn«n  and   Children.  Address, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mf^.  Co., 

1«;  Buion  St.,  lOUDO,  OUIO.  Gu>lccw>M 


A  WISE  RETICENCE. 

THE  man  who  knows  when  to  keep 
silence  has  in  his  possession  the 
golden  key  which  unlocks  one  of 
the  doors  to  secret  happiness. 
Many  persons  know  when  to  speak;  few 
know  when  to  say  nothing.  Each  of  us  has 
moments  of  w^hat  the  French  calls  epanehe- 
ment  de  coeur,  when  alone  with  a  friend, 
and  often  at  these  times  we  are  so  far  left  to 
ourselves  as  to  breathe  forth  a  confidence 
that,  in  days  to  come — perhaps  in  a  few  mo- 
ments— we  would  give  much  to  have  un- 
spoken. Ifot  that  our  friend  will  betray 
our  confidence.  That  is  the  last  thing  we 
think  of.  But  when  we  share  a  secret  it  has 
passed  once  for  all  from  our  possession,  is 
ours  alone  no  longer,  and  this  knowledge 
robs  it  of  its  sweetness.  Then,  again,  the 
thought  that  was  to  us  most  precious  may 
be  received  by  our  confidante  with  kindly 
and  good-natured  tolerance.  To  the  aver- 
age mortal  good-natured  tolerance  is 
simply  maddening.  It  is  equivalent  to 
patronage,  which  turns  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  into  biting  acid.  Therefore,  when 
in  the  fullness  of  the  heart  one  imparts  a 
tender  confidence  and  does  not  meet  the 
expected  response,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
bitter  disappointment  that  is  hard  to  bear. 
The  lovely  secret  was  the  pearl  which  we 
have  cast  before  swine.  We  pick  it  up  and 
try  to  fancy  it  is  not  injured,  but  it  will 
never  look  the  same  after  it  had  once  been 
trampled  upon. 

A  dear  woman  whom  years  of  experience 
have  ripened  and  sweetened  says,  "I  have 
often  been  sorry  for  what  I  have  told ;  I 
have  never  repented  what  I  have  kept  to 
myself." 

Would  not  that  sentence  be  a  safe  one 
for  many  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  evil 
moments  when  the  desire  to  "talk  out" 
that  which  lies  nearest  our  hearts  presses 
strongly  upon  us? 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  a  cherished 
secret  than  it  is  to  take  it  back  after  it  has 
once  gone  from  us. — Harper's  Bazar. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  MONEY. 

Never  part  with  a  dime  without  regard 
to  the  returns.  Invest  wisely.  Our  ques- 
tion shotild  be,  "How  can  I  get  the  most 
out  of  this  dollar?"  I  can  burn  it  up  in 
cigars  or  bank  it  at  four  per  cent.  With  it 
I  can  minister  to  the  flesh  or  so  use  it  as  to 
help  my  body  and  soul  and  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  my  neighbors.  That  man  wasn't 
so  far  out  of  the  way  who,  dealing  with  a 
spendthrift,  declaimed  that  he  would  as  soon 
spill  his  blood  foolishly  as  to  waste  his 
money  on  non-essentials.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  the  great  power  of  "heels"  to 
make  a  strong  bank  account  and  a  robust 
body?  An  hour,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  open  air,  walking  to  and  from  busi- 
ness, is  no  great  hardship  for  any  well-pre- 
served man  under  seventy.  We  walk  too 
little  and  ride  too  much.  Walking  has  two 
credits;  namely,  better  health  and  larger 
ca.sh  balances.   Try  it. 

The  spending  folly  makes  one  sliabby  and 
hungry.  Have  you  proved  tliisyet?  Your 
linger  in  tlie  fire  once  is  quite  enough; 
don't  put  it  there  again.  The  worst  of  all 
sights  on  this  earth  is  the  man  who  mort- 
gages himself  over,  a  slave  to  the  runi- 
seller  or  to  any  other  servant  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  or  the  devil.— New  York  Weekly 
Witness. 


THE  HARVEST. 

Months  before  the  time  of  harvest  esti- 
mates as  to  its  size  are  made  and  published. 
Movements  in  the  business  world  are  made 
on  these  prospects,  and  activity  or  depres- 
sion prevails  according  to  the  outlook  be- 
fore the  actual  fruit  of  the  farmer's  toil  has 
begun  to  appear  in  the  markets.  A  panic 
may  be  the  result  of  a  short  crop,  and  the 
effect  may  come  before  the  cause,  instead 
of  following  it.  Trade  will  be  brisk  on  the 
mere  probability  of  a  large  yield,  although 
there  may  still  be  room  for  many  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  opening  of  the  year  of  church-work 
is  not  generally  regarded  as  the  time  of 
harve.st,  but  as  the  weeks  of  preparation. 
But  the  plowing  and  the  sowing  must  be 
done  in  hope  if  large  results  are  to  be 
gained.  To  these  efforts  fresh  energy  and 
zeal  are  brought  in  view  of  the  need.  But 
why  should  we  not  bring  to  them  also  the 
enthusiasm  and  cheer  that  come  from  the 
prospects  of  a  generous  harvest?  There 
will  be  more  for  which  to  be  grateful  at  the 
end  if  the  work  from  the  first  is  done  in 
the  spirit  of  thanksgiving. 

But  the  farmer's  crops  are  not  large  eveiy 
year;  business  ventures  cannot  safely  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  harvest  until 
there  are  some  signs  as  to  the  result.  How 
can  we  tell  what  the  church's  harvest  is  to 
be  in  the  coming  season  ?  It  will  be  accord- 
ing to  God's  promises,  and  that  means  that 
it  will  be  according  to  our  faith.  The  way 
to  large  returns  in  this  field  is  to  assume 
that  they  are  coming.  The  farmer's  wish 
alone,  the  business  man's  speculation,  will 
not  assure  the  needed  sun  and  rain  to 
make  the.  earth  bring  forth ;  but  earnest 
effort,  the  prayer  of  faith  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  large  answers  themselves  supply 
conditions  making  it  sure  that  the  bounti- 
ful sower  shall  gather  bountiful  fruit  unto 
life  eternal.  Our  counting  now  on  the 
spiritual  harvest  to  come  will  largely  de- 
cide what  the  harvest  shall  be.— Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


PROMPT  PEOPLE. 

Don't  live  a  single  hour  of  your  life  with- 
out doing  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  it, 
and  going  straight  through  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Work,  play,  study — whatever 
it  is,  take  hold  at  once,  and  finish  it  up 
squarely;  then  to  the  next  thing  without 
letting  any  moments  drop  between.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  many  hours  these 
prompt  people  contrive  to  make  in  a  day  ; 
it  is  as  if  they  picked  up  the  moments 
which  the  dawdlers  lost.  And  if  ever  you 
find  yourself  where  you  have  so  many 
things  pressing  upon  you  that  you  hardly 
know  how  to  begin,  let  me  tell  you  a 
secret:  Take  hold  of  the  very  first  one 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  you  will  find  the 
rest  all  fall  into  file  and  follow  after  like  a 
company  of  well-drilled  soldiers;  and 
though  work  may  be  hard  to  meet  when  it 
charges  in  a  squad,  it  is  easily  vanquished 
if  you  bring  it  into  line.  You  may  have 
often  seen  the  anecdote  of  the  man  who 
was  asked  how  he  had  accomplished  so 
much  in  his  life.  "^ly  father  taught  me," 
was  the  reply,  "when  I  had  anything  to  do 
to  go  and  do  it."  There  is  the  secret — the 
magic  word,  now!  Make  sure,  however, 
that  what  is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done. 
"Never  put  oft"  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day,"  is  a  good  proverb,  but 
don't  do  what  you  may  regret.— Merchant 
Sentinel. 

KNOW  YOUR  BIBLE  BETTER. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  man  who,  when 
asked  to  name  the  last  book  of  the  Bible, 
promptly  answered,  "The  Psalms."  His 
mother  had  used  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Psalms  bound  together;  and 
his  study  of  the  one  book  had  never  been 
close  enough  to  teach  him  any  other  order. 
We  knew  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
was  sorely  distressed  on  one  occasion  be- 
cause he  could  not  recall  a  certain  verse  in 
the  second  chapter  of  .Tude,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed  by  a  facetious  opponent 
in  debate.  These  may  be  extreme  cases, 
but  the  fact  is  that  none  of  us  know  the 
Bible  as  well  as  we  should.  There  are  few 
warriors  of  God  who  know  how  to  handle 
"the  sword  of  the  Spirit"  in  truly  soldierly 
fashion.— Outlook. 


COME  AND  SEE. 

"If  thou  woulilst  know  a  poet  go  and 
live  in  the  poet's  land."  If  you  would 
know  Christ  or  the  satisfaction  and  blessed- 
ness which  he  can  impart  make  your  ap- 
peal to  Christian  experience.  A  true 
knowledge  can  come  in  no  other  way. — 
Baptist  Union. 


Epmeliiie 

when  applied,  is  most 
BRILLIANT,  and  that  is  the 
effect  you  want  when  using 
a  stove  polish.  When  an  old 
stove  is  polished  it  should 
look  as  bright  as  new— that 
is  the  result  when  you  use 
Enameline.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cakt  or  liquid  form. 
Remember  that  every  pack- 
age is  guaranteed. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


$2.75  BOX  RAIN  COAT. 

A  REGULAR  «5.00  WATEBPBOOF 
31ACKIM0SH  FOR  «2.!S. 

Send  no  Money.  SriSdl o 

State  your  Height  and  Weight,  state 
nnmber  of  inches  around  body  at 
Breast  taken  over  vest  tinder  coat 
clo&e  up  tmder  arms,  and  we  will 
send  you  this  coat  by  express  CO. 
P.,  snbject  to  examloatloD;  examine 
and  try  it  on  at  your  nearest  ex- 
press office  and  if  found  exactly 
as  represented  and  the  most  won- 
derful value  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
end  equal  to  any  coat  you  can  buy  for 
85.00,  pay  the  express  agent  oar  special 
offer  prlcei  22.75,  and  express  charges. 

THIS  MACKINTOSH  Is  latest 
1899  style,  made  from  heavy  waterproof, 
Ian  color,  geDalDeDaTisCoTertCloth;extra 
long,  double  breasted,  Sager  velvet 
collar,  fancy  plaid  lining,  waterproof 
sewed,  strapped  and  cemented  Beams, 
suitable  for  ooth  rain  or  OTercoat,  and 
guaranteed  greatest  value  ever  offered 
by  us  or  any  other  house.  For  free 
I  Cloth  Samples  of  Men's  Mackintoshes  up 
to  eo.OO,  and  Made-to-Measure  Stilts 
and  Overcoats  at  from  S5.00  to  810.00,  write  for  Free 
Book  5o.  80B.  Address, 

8EARS»  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO*  ILL. 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
Boys.  Complete  line. 
All  brand  jietc  models, 
$75  >Oakwi>ad' for  $33.50 

  $60 'Arlington'  «S4.S0 

>"o  Money  In  Advance  Others  at  $15,  *17lnll  $20 
WRITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  ,„„,iUes  $7.00  to  $V2.M 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers.save  agents  &  dealers  profits 
I.arB«Illns.CataIo-neFree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  TanBnren  Street,    B.    7,    Citlcaso,  UU. 


$395  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  suit 


warranted  best  fast  color,  all-wool  black 
cheviot,  elegantly  lined,  superbly  satin 
piped,  perfect  in  fit  and  style,  very  dressy 
and  fully  worth  $10.00. 

SE.\1>  NO  MO>EY,  but  send  thU  adv. 
with  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch 
measure.  We'll  express  the  suit  C.O.D.  and 
allow  you  to  carefully  examine  and  try  it  on 
before  you  pay  one  cent.  Pay  nothlnc  If 
nnsatlafactory.  We  make  other  «ialt«  from 
94.95  up.  Write  for  free  samples  of  cloth- 
Uula  Z.  TehOD  Co. ,  155-151  W.  JackgoD  St. ,  Chicago 


High 
Arm 


$IOfo$25  SAVED 

in  buyingdirect  from  factory.  80 
dayp»  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profits  to  pay  .No  money  in  advance 

$GS  Kenwood  nBchlDe  for  $22.50 

.Vo  better  Machine  at  any  price, 

.foO  irliofrton  Hftchlne  for  $19.50 

Other  Slaebinea  $S.0O,  f  11.50  and  $15.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
u^e.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
I  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS*  UNION, 
158-154  West  VanBuren  St.,  B-7.      Chicago,  Ills. 


It  rests  with  yon  whether  you  continue  tbe^^^^H 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-BAC^V  ^^^H 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with^^i^  W  ^I^^^B 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico^^^l  ^  M  'f^^»« 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  I'^^^f^V  11^  ^^^^l;500.- 
stores  lost  manhood.^,^**jA'^  I  I  Ki^uOO  box^ 
makes  you  strong^^^  I  AM>^old,  400,000 
in  health,  nerve^^r^H  ^  I  P^^^cases  cured.  Buy 
■  |L>^KO-TO-BAC  from 
I^^^WXi^^your  own  druggist,  who 

• I  ^^^^-'^"Till  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
l^^^a  win. patiently,  persistently.  One 
^  box.  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 

"  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterliof  Remedy  Co. ,  CUea^,  Hootreal,  New  Tork. . 


and 
book. 


7000  BICYCLES 


^  carried  over  from  18U7  must 
,be  sacrijiced  now.  New 
llllgh  Grade,  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  gnaran- 
Ited.  $9,75  to  $17.00. 
rl  Med  wheeU,  late  models, 
'all  makes,  $3  to  $I2« 
Weship  on  approval  'cith- 
font  a  C'-ut  payment.  Write 

  bursain  lt«t  and  art  c:\talogue 

:  »w^ir^98  modcN.  BICYCLK  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  uf;ent« 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  ME.\I>  CYCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


We  will  send  this 
triple  SILVER 
Plated  Ladles' 

mmmmm  ii  e  v  R  T  stfok 

Pi\  orGE\TLEMA>  S  SCARF 


FREE! 


1*1  \  FREE  to any  persou  who  seuds 
p,  -Jc.  stamp  to  pay  postage.  Address 

LYNN  &  CO., 

48  Boud  St.,     New  Vor»t 


WALL-PAPER 

BY  MAIL,  from  the  mannfactnreis. 

fSamplessentfree.  Prices 3c  to  3t3a  roll. 

KAYSSB  A  ALLIIA.N,  1^14-1216  UirUI  St.  Phil*. 


;OLI>  FOr.VTAIN  PEX  «nJ  Ms  \M  of  linn-aln..  onlj  lOf., 
to  Istrodure  goods.    STAK  COMPAX  Y,  TcnncT,  >.  Y. 


October  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND 


FIRESIDE. 
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Smiles. 


THE  BEST  DISH  OF  ALL. 

I'm  very  fond  of  partridge  broiled,  of  lu.scioii.<i 

squab  and  quail : 
And  ruddy  ducks,  when  I  am  blue,  to  cure  me 

never  fail ; 

And  canvasbacks  are  my  delight,   my  soul 

with  joy  they  fill 
When  I  can  eat  them  knowing  that  another 

pays  the  bill. 

1  love  the  gobbling  turkey,  too,  with  stuffing 

rich  and  sweet. 
And  tender  chickens  nicely  broiled  I  deem  a 

very  treat ; 

A  nice  green  goose  with  apple  sauce  is  grateful 

to  my  taste, 
And  I  could  eat  it  till  I  grow  quite  conscious 

of  my  waist. 

The  soaring  eagle  in  the  skies  appeals  unto  my 
pride. 

For  I'm  a  Yankee  born  and  bred  to  my  inmost 
inside; 

And  in  the  vocal  powers  of  the  nightingale  so 
rare 

I  take  a  pleasure  that  is  not  exceeded  any- 
where. 

But  spite  of  all  my  love  for  these  fine-feathered 
friends  of  man, 

The  birds  I've  loved  the  most  of  all  since  I 
this  life  began, 

I've  dropped  them  all  to  hail  with  cheers  I 
pray  may  never  cease. 

The  coming  of  that  glorious  bird,  the  White- 
winged  Dove  of  Peace! 

—Harper's  Bazar. 


AN    IRISHMAN'S    DESCRIPTION    OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

I'VE  been  re-readin' about  th'counthry.  'Tis 
over  beyant  ye'er  left  shoulder  whin  ye'er 
facin' east.  Jus' throw  ye'er  thumb  back 
an' ye  have  it  as  ac'rate  as  anny  man  in 
town.  'Tis  further  thin  Boohlgarya  an' 
not  so  far  as  Blewchoochoo.  It's  near 
Chiny,  an'  it's  not  so  near,  an'  If  a  man  was 
to  bore  a  well  through  fr'm  Goshen,  Inrtiany, 
he  might  sthrike  it.  an'  thin  ag'in  he 
might  not.  It's  a  povetry-sthricken  coun- 
try, full  in  goold  an'  precious  sthones,  where 
the  people  can  pick  dinner  off  th'  threes 
an'  ar-re  starvin'  because  they  have  no  step- 
ladders.  Th'  inhabitants  is  mostly  naggurs 
an'  Chinymen,  peaceful,  industhrus  an' 
law-abidin',  but  savage  an'  blood-thirsty 
inxtheir  methods.  They  wear  no  clothes, 
except  what  they  have  on,  an'  each  woman 
has  five  husbands  an'. each  man  has  five 
wives.  Th'  r-rest  goes  into  the  discard, 
th'  same  as  here.  Th'  islands  has  been  owned 
by  Spain  since  before  th'  fire,  an'  she's  threated 
thim  so  well  they're  now  up  in  ar-rms  ag'in 
her  except  a  majority  Iv  thim,  which  is  thruly 
loyal.  The  natives  seldom  fight,  but  whin 
they  get  mad  at  wan  another  they  r-run-a- 
muck.  Whin  a  man  r-runs-a-muck  sometimes 
they  hang  him  an'  sometimes  they  discharge 
him  an'  hire  a  new  motorman.  Th'  women 
ar-re  beautiful,  with  languishin'  black  eyes, 
an' they  smoke  seegars,  but  ar-re  hurried  an' 
incomplete  in  their  dhress.  We  Import  juke, 
hemp,  cigar-wrappers,  sugar  an'  fairy-tales 
fr'm  th'  Ph'lippeens,  and  export  six-Inch 
shells  an'  th'  like.  Iv  late  th'  Ph'lippeenes  has 
awakened  to  th'  fact  that  they're  behind  th' 
times,  an'  has  received  much  American  am- 
minition  in  their  midst.  They  say  Ih' Span- 
yards  is  all  tore  up  about  it."— Chicago  Journal. 


SHE  TRUSTED  HIM  TO  NO  ONE. 

A  young  woman  entered  a  railway-train 
with  a  poodle  clasped  tenderly  in  her  arms. 

"Madam,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  punched 
her  ticket,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  can't 
have  your  dog  in  this  car.  It's  against  the 
rules." 

"I  shall  hold  him  in  my  lap  all  the  way,"she 
replied,  "and  he  will  not  disturb  any  one." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. I  could  not  allow  my  own  dog  here. 
Dogs  must  ride  in  the  baggage-car.  I'll  fasten 
him  all  right  for  you—" 

"Don't  you  touch  my  dog,  sir!"  said  the 
young  woman,  excitedly.  "I  will  trust  him  to 
no  one !" 

And  with  an  indignant  tread  she  marched 
to  the  baggage-car,  tied  her  dog  and  returned. 
About  fifty  miles  further  on,  when  the  con- 
ductor came  along  again,  she  asked  him, 
rather  sharply : 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  if  my  dog  is  all 
right?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  conductor,  polite- 
ly, "but  j'ou  tied  him  to  a  trunk,  and  he  was 
thrown  off  with  it  at  the  last  station.  As  you 
didn't  allow  anyone  to  touch  him,  of  course 
we  couldn't  untie  him,  and  the  baggageman 
had  no  time  to  send  for  you."— Chicago  News. 


A  SMALL  MATTER. 

Young  lady  (out,  yachting)— "What  is  the 
matter.  Captain  Quarterdeck?" 

Captain— "The  fact  is,  my  dear  young  lady, 
we've  broken  our  rudder." 

Young  lady— "I  wouldn't  worry  about  that. 
The  rudder  is  mostly  under  water,  anyhow, 
you  know,  and  it  isn't  likely  people  will  notice 
it."— New  York  Weekly. 


JUVENILE  SAGACITY. 

The  new  baby  had  proved  itself  the  possessor 
of  extraordinary  vocal  powers,  and  had  exer- 
cised them  much  to  Johnnie's  annoyance. 
One  day  he  said  to  his  mother: 

"Ma,  my  little  brother  came  from  heaven, 
didn't  he? 

"Yes,  dear." 

Johnnie  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
went  on : 
"Say,  ma." 

"What  is  it,  Johnnie?" 

"I  don't  blame  the  angels  for  bouncing  him, 
do  you?"— Judge. 


WAITING  FOR  A  BAGFUL. 

A  new  post-office  was  established  in  a  small 
village  away  out  West,  and  a  native  of  the 
soil  was  appointed  postmaster.  After  awhile 
complaints  were  made  that  no  mail  was  sent 
out  from  the  new  office,  and  an  inspector  was 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

He  called  upon  the  postmaster,  and  stating 
the  cause  of  his  visit,  asked  why  no  mail  had 
been  sent  out.  The  postmaster  pointed  to  a 
big  and  nearly  empty  mail-bag  hanging  up  in 
the  corner,  and  said: 

"Well,  I  ain't  sent  it  out  'cause  the  bag  ain't 
nowheres  nigh  full  yet."— Harper's  Bazar. 


TOO  HIGH  A  PITCH. 

At  a  recent  birthday  party  in  Shepherd's 
Bush  a  young  lady  began  a  song,  "The  autumn 
days  have  come,  ten  thousand  leaves  are  fall- 
ing." 

She  began  too  high. 

"Ten  tho— ousand— "  she  screamed,  and 
then  stopped. 

"Start  her  at  five  thousand!"  cried  an  auc- 
tioneer who  was  present.— Tit-bits. 


WHERE  ANANIAS  CAME  IN. 

A  long-suffering  listener,  after  hearing  from 
a  youth  his  account  of  how  he  and  two  com- 
panions kept  five  hundred  Indians  at  bay  for 
twenty-four  hours,  asked,  "Do  you  know  why 
the  Lord  said  to  Ananias,  'Stand  forth?'" 
Upon  receiving  a  negative  reply,  he  continued, 
"Well,  I  don't  either,  unless  it  was  so  that  you 
and  your  two  companions  could  stand  first, 
second  and  third !"— Argonaut. 


STRONG-MINDED. 

"Your  wife  is  somewhat  strong-minded, 
isn't  she,  Littlejohn  !" 

"Strong-minded!  Well,  a  furniture-polish 
peddler  came  here  yesterday,  and  In  five  min- 
utes' talk  she  sold  him  some  polish  she  had 
made  herself."— Congregationalist. 


EXPLAINED  AT  LAST. 

A  quiet  wedding  is  oue  where  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  do  not  talk  back,  and  where  little 
is  said  by  the  families  interested  after  the 
bride  has  been  given  away.— New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

A  MYSTERY. 

An  engaged  young  man  hears  all  about  the 
faults  of  his  sweetheart's  relatives,  but  she 
will  deny  after  marriage  that  they  have  any 
faults.— Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe. 


JUST  ALIKE. 

The  peacock  emits  some  frightful  vocal 
utterances  just  before  a  rain.  So  doestheman 
who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism.— Denver 
Post. 


NOT  VERY  PREVALENT. 

A  writer  declares  that  bashfulness  is  a  dis- 
ease. This  may  be  true— but  there  are  lots  of 
Immunes.— Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald. 


BRIGHT  BITS. 

A  pretty  little  girl  of  three  years  was  in  a 
drug-store  with  her  mama.  Being  attracted 
by  something  in  the  show-case,  she  asked 
what  it  was.  The  clerk  replied,  "That  is  a 
scent-bag."  "How  cheap!"  replied  the  little 
girl.   "I'll  take  two!"— Youth's  Companion. 

Four-year-old  Barbara  went  to  church  with 
her  two  sisters  and  came  home  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  inquired  her 
mother. 

"He  preached  a  whole  s-sermon— about— 
M-Mary  and  Martha,"  sobbed  Barbara,  "and  — 
never  said— a  w-word  about  me." 

"Darling,"  said  a  Chicago  lover,  "don't  you 
think  that  it  is  unlucky  to  postpone  a  wed- 
ding?" 

"I  can't  help  that,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
adored  one;  "my  dressmaker  is  sick,  and  I'm 
afraid  it  would  be  more  unlucky  if  I  were  to 
go  ahead  and  get  married  before  having  all 
the  clothes  I  want  made  while  my  father  is 
willing  to  pay  for  them."  Whereupon  he 
concluded  to  defy  the  fates  and  wait  for  tho 
dressmaker  to  get  well.— Chicago  Post. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Boot!  of  Particulars  liow  to  cure 
"Diunkenness  or  the  Liiihor  H.iliit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Ur.  J.  W.  Haines, 
So.  439  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  OWo. 


ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  DOWN 

Cut  this  ad.  uut  and  send  to  us  with  Sl.OO  and 
we  will  send  you  this  High  tirade  latest  1888 
model  «50.00  VEeuoa  Bicjcleby  express. C.O.D.. 
subject  to  ezauunation.  examine  Itatyourez- 
prcss  ullico  and  it  you  lind 
ita  Gt  auioe         model,  High 
Gr:i<Je  «50.0U  Vienna,  OS 

represented,  and  the 
grandCBt  bar^in 
you  ever  heard  of, 
pay  the  express 
a^^ent  the  balance 
C14.9&,asd  exprebs 
ebargea. 

THE  VICUNA 
BICYCLE  CO. 
HAS  FAILED.. 


and  2,E>00  of  its 
finest  1898  f&O.OO 
wheels  have  been 
turned  over  to  us 
l^tOBellat  $15.95 
i — less  thancoetof 

.    —   material  alone. 

OXEOF  TUB  BEST  BICYCLES  MADE,  finest  Eftamlesg  tubing,  best  material  thronghout,  drop  forge  connections,  full 
ball  beai-iag",  two-piece  han;^r,  hicrh  grade  fr-iaranteed  sia-^Ie  tube  pneumatic  tires,  high  grade  equipment 
throughout, finest  finish  maroon,  blacE  or  green  enamel.bandsome  nickel  trinmungs,any  gear.  We  gUe  a  oneyeat 
blading  gaarantee.  ORDER  TO-DAY»  You 
can  sell  them  at  eso.OO  each.  Oar  last  bl- 
oyole  offer  this  season.  Address, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (inc.),  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


PIECES*     FuU  size  for  family  tise,beaua- 

fnlly  decorated  &  most  artistic  desiprn.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 

s  foi 


thi^  handsome  china  tea  set  &  one  dozen  silver  plated  tea  spoons  .  _ 
a  s*fUing  ourPills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  givethls  beautiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  tbeeitraordinary  offorwesend 
*  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement    To  quickly 

""  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 

  _  a  send  U3  the  money  lesa 

the  10  cts.you  sent  with  order  &  we  send  you  one  dozen  Silverplated  teaspoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  56  piece 
china  teaset  same  day  money  is  received-  This  is  a  liberalinducementto  every  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received 
the  spoons  and  tea  set  for  selling  our  i'lUs  are  delighted.   AMERICAN  MED.  CO.,  Dept.     30  >Ve»i  13th  St.,  N.  \.  tity. 


introduce  ourVegetablePiils.asure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  yo 
boxes  of  Pills  at  35  cts.  a  box  write  to-day  &  send  10  cts.  &  we?end  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  £ 


a  Day  Sure 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  ■will  show  you  how  to  make  $3  a 
day  absolutely  sure;  we  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free, 
you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address 
and  we  will  explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guaran- 
tee a  clear  profit  of  $3  for  every  day's  work;  absolutely  sure; 
write  at  once.   ROI AL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  317,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

for  Men  and  Women 


We  have  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
families  Coccupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  person  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  S7  to  $10  per  veeek.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


READ  MY  STORY. 


FREE  TO  WOMEN 

I  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  trou- 
bles, p-iinfitl  periods,  leucorrhnea.  dis- 
placements and  other  irregularities, 
and  tinally  found  a  simple,  safe  iiome 
treatment,  that  curt-d  me  without  the 
aid  of  nifdif'al  att<-ndance.  Tliis  is 
no  quaci  doctor's  medicine;  but  na- 
ture's own  remedy  for  women. 

It  costs  notiiitiT  to  tonvince  yourself  of  its 
merits,  for  I  atud  it  free  with  full  instructions  to 
everv  iuiffrinij  woman.  AddrL'33 

IIUS.  L.  HLDXL'T,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANTED 


BKLIABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  iif-w  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
ami  bridires  throughout  town  and 
country ;  steadv  employment; 
commission  or  salary;  ^65.00  PER  AIO.NTll  AND 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  g-2.5<i  per  day ;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desiied.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


LUCKY  RING 


A  harbinger  of  I 
good  fortune  and  • 


FREE 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


a  dispellerof  evil,  made  from  a 
Icenuine  Horse  -Shoe  Nail,  nick- 
eled and  finely  tinished,  sent 
free  ^yith  our  new  mammoth 
catalofTue  of  over  3.000  r.areains  for  6c.  to  cover  postage 
R.U.Xu^ersol!  A  Hr<t.  I-ei  t-io.      67  CortlandtSt.NrT 

in  -working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  yonr 
jjreat  opportunity.  OIT- 
FIT  FREE.  Are  yon  ready? 
AVorkers  ■«Tite  at  once  to 

E.  KAMAIORD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Jl  A  SilkFrinpeCardB.LoTe.TntiepaTCist.EffTOrt* 
I  All  Acqoainunce Carda.LAUGHING  CAMERA, 
I  ^w^^  Priic  Purzies,  Pie"  Games.  Magical  lUu^iona 
Ac.  FineatSample  Boole  of  p*  DUQ  Bisgest  ILjtof  - 
Visiting  aud  Hidden  Nam*  WM  llUOPremiunia 

AUfw2c.it»mp.  OUIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Oblo» 

1^  men  with  small  capital  to  send 

1^  #1  for  Soe-page  book  that  explains 

H  ^1  \  ^  a  way  to  make  money  with  a 
*  *^   Magic  Lantern  or  Stereoptl- 

oon.  It's  free.  McALLISTER,  5Ifu:.  Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  S.  Y. 

Learn  a  Profession  i^i7,?c%'yk*\"S 

the  rest  ot  your  life.  Ladies  or  gentlemen.  Address 
mth  stamp.   PEOF.  S.  A.  WELTMEE,  Ketada,  Mo. 

romplrtr  Historr  of  |#|  nUni  VC  ^nd  Huilson's  Rny  To., 
the  gold  fields'  of  IVLUnilllxb  incorporated  A.  n.l670. 
Oldest  eorporation  in  the  world— had  trading  posts  in 
Yukon  connrry  since  1S34.  Postpanl  for  i-2c.  in  si:imps.  Address 
U.S. Agency,  lll'DSOX'S  BAY  CO.,Monadnock  Blk., Chicago. 


It 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Miss  M.KoblM.Bxilii 
Wis.  wrileB;  "Tour 
^  remedyreduced  mv. 
weight  54  lbs.  and  1 
think  it  ia  the  simplest  aod  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluous  fat"  It  Is  ptire- 
ly  vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particti- 
lars  in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  Louta,  Ho. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

the  only  Official  and  superbly  Illustrated  lUSTOKY  OP 

OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

ITS  CAUSES.  IXCIDENTS.  AXD  RESULTS.  A  reliable 
and  exhaustive  story  of  the  war.  Civil.  Miilitary,  and  Naval, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close.  With  many  fine  steel  plates, 
maps,  and  choice  engravings.  By  Hon.  HE>'RY  B. 
RUSSKLL,  assisted  by  SENATOR  PKOCTOR  (Vt.) 
and  SENATOR  TUL'RSTO"  (Neb.).  One  Agent  cleared 
#200.00  in  first  two  weeks,  another  $400.00  in  three 
weeks.  1,000  more  Aeents  wanted.  Dhtance  no  himlrance, 
for  we  Pay  Frt'Ujht.  Gire  Credit.  Extra  Te'-ms.  and  Exclusive 
Territory.  AVrite  for  terms  to  the  exclusive  publishers, 
A.  B.  WOKTOLNGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  want  one  sbrewd,  t 

careful  man  in  every  J 

town  to  make  a  few  t 

thousand  dollars  for  ♦ 

himself  quietly  at  home  t 

and  not  work  hard,  f 

Private    instructions  I 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.   Address  immediately,  P.  O. 
BOX  5303,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WE  TRIST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentage,  by  a  popular  author ;  first  issued 
at  S3.  It  has  350  well  illustrated  papes  about  what  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  "We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  send  20  cents  for  it  within  3  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleftfises   and  beaatifles  the  hair. 
Promote*   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Eeetore  Gr»y 
Hair  to  its  Touth.ful  Color. 
Cures  Bcalp  diseasea  &  hair  falling, 
50c,and|1.00at  Drugglsta__^ 


FREE 


TO  AGENT.S— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  cleur,  as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.  FAU31  AND  HUESIDE,  SpringHetd,  O. 


WAINXED  to  sell  goods  to 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  i^lOO 
per  month  and  expenses.    Address  with  stamp 
nijXL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  46,  MUton  Junction,  Wis. 


SALESMEN 


I  AniP^!  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  Indeed. 
i^n.Ull-i'J  4  If  vouwant  a  regulator  that  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOMAN'S  ISIED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEiVlLOH  IS  A  WOINDER  

,       Convincing  illustrations  free. 
St  RIINGE;  K.A.SEMLOH  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Onnn  -AJCU  ■^■•^yo'^  heipcnstnDute  5,000.000  pieces  aav. 
UUUU  Wltll  matter  under  contract.?  Big  wages;  enclose 
stamp.  Manufacturers  Adv.  Co.  Dept.  H,  114  W.  34th  St.  N.Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Rrmedr  DUeo.ered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
paf/ka^rei  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  •'ic. 
DR.  S.  PEKKEY,  Cliicaso,  lUs. 


CDCOTXPI  EC  ^twbolesale.  Heua 
wr  Em  I  flULC0  forcatalog.  Agents 

wanted.  COULIEH  OPTIl'AIi  CO.  Chluso,  111. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


1  AD^^P  CATTADV  AVA.VTS  .UJENTS.  Frceoutnt.  s 
LAKUC  rAClUllI  earn        weekly.  P.O.  1371, Kew 


Several 
KewYork. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ^;-»i<«'-..s-™'--"?25we.wy 


casli.    BratUce,  2«  Pearl,  Sen  Vork. 


WANTED 


Ladies  and  gentlenien  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  for  the  best 
fifty-cent  woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  Cnited 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  mag- 
azine on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
TOE  AMERICAN  QUEEX, 73-SO  Walker  St.,  New  Tort- 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
free  (sealed).  DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


Dr.  HAYES, 
BuHalo,  N.Y 


mu 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


PILES 


Absolutely  eured.  Never  to  returji. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


BED  WETTING  cured,  trial  free. 

jj^j  „  ROWAN,  ailwaukee.  Hit 

DITHRFD  nnnnC  of  every  description.  Caflg  free. 
nUDDCK  UUUUo  Edwin  Mercer  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

CoDitlpatioa  and  ALL  Female  DUense.  CURED. 
TBIAL  FREE.    Hra.  B.  BOfflN,  Bllwaakee.Wla. 


PILES, 


BED-WETTING 


CUBED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May.BloomingtoB,  111. 


CHILD-BIRTH      without  pain. 

I  A  niEC  I  My  Bonthlj  EeKxIator  CAN  NOT  FAIL. 

«  Box  FREE.  Sn.  B.  ROM'A.V.  ailwaukM.  <t  la. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  1,  1898. 


®ur  flDiscellani?. 


YALE'S  PREX  COULDN'T  UNHARNESS  A 
HORSE. 

HESKY  S.  ALLYJf,  the  venerable  mon- 
ument dealer  of  Whitesboro,  is  a 
man  of  Connecticut  birth.  He  tells 
the  following  story,  which  happened 
when  he  was  a  boy— seventy  years 
ago  or  more— way  down  East:  "There  was  a 
man  in  our  town  who  was  called  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Upson.  He  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  university  in  this 
state,  Prof.  Upson.  Dr.  TJpson  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist  preacher,  and  was  very  friendly 
with  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College. 
One  afternoon  he  visited  New  Haven  and  was 
urged  by  the  president  to  remain  over  through 
the  next  day,  when  Dr.  Dwight  promised  to 
take  him  out  riding.  So  he  stayed.  The  next 
morning,  behold,  the  president  of  Yale  College 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  a  horse;  for  there 
were  no  livery-.stables  in  that  far-off  day.  He 
found,  however,  that  his  nest-door  neighbor 
was  busy  in  mowing  the  grass,  and  was  willing 
to  accommodate  him  with  the  loan  of  his 
horse;  but  he  stipulated  as  follows:  'When 
you  bring  him  back  you  must  unharness  him 
and  put  him  into  the  stall.'  'Very  well,  I  will,' 
said  President  Dwight.  So,  after  a  pleasant 
day's  excursion,  the  two  dominies  returned. 
Then  the  president,  remembering  his  promise, 
toldDr.Upson  that  he  had  contracted  to  unhar- 
ness the  horse,  and  prayed  for  his  assistance. 

"Then  these  two  distinguished  clergymen 
proceeded  to  execute  their  task  by  unbuckling 
every  buckle  they  could  find  and  throwing  the 
dismembered  harness  into  a  heap  on  one  side. 
Finally  the  patient  animal  was  freed  from  all 
his  trappings— except  his  collar.  At  this  Dr. 
Dwight  tugged  vigorously  for  some  time,  and 
then  called  Dr.  Upson  to  his  assistance.  They 
both  pulled  at  it  vigorously,  but  ineffectually. 
At  last  Dr.  Upson  said,  'That  collar  must  have 
been  placed  on  that  beast  when  he  was  a  colt; 
and  his  head  has  since  grown  so  as  to  make  its 
removal  impossible.'  'Yes,'  said  Dr.  Dwight, 
'I  guess  you  are  right.'  But  at  this  point  the 
milkmaid  approached  the  two  eruditedivlnes, 
and,  seeing  their  dilemma,  said  :  'If  you  turn 
the  collar  around  it  will  come  off.'  They  did 
so  and  were  overjoyed  to  find  with  what  ease 
they  could  then  remove  it.  'My  dear  brother,' 
said  Dr.  Dwight,  in  edifying  conclusion,  'either 
of  us  knows  ten  times  as  much  as  that  milk- 
maid, and  yet  neither  of  us  knew  enough  to 
turn  the  collar!'  " — Utica  Ob.server. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Professor  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  the  well- 
known  geologist  and  civil  engineer  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  issued  an  able  pamphlet  against 
the  proposed  legislation  by  Congress  legalizing 
the  French  metric  system.  Among  other 
good  things,  he  says: 

"If  our  early  predecessors,  in  learning  to 
Reckon,  had  but  omitted  to  count  their 
thumbs,  and  had  taken  eight  instead  of  ten 
as  the  base  of  notation,  they  would  ha%-e  saved 
the  world  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  and  would  have 
almost  abolished  the  use  of  vulgar  fractions. 
The  most  natural,  easiest,  and  therefore  com- 
monest mode  of  subdivision  is  by  halving 
again;  the  next  easiest  is  by  dividing  into 
thirds;  then,  much  less  easy,  into  fifths, 
or  tenths.  If  eight  instead  of  ten  were  the 
base  of  our  arithmetical  notation,  so  that 
every  place  to  the  left  gave  a  value  eight  times 
greater,  and  in  fractions  every  place  toward 
the  right,  from  the  comma,  a  value  eight  times 
less,  the  fractions  of  halves,  quarters  and 
eighths  would  be  expressed  simply  by  a  single 
figure;  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds  and  sixty- 
fourths  by  two  figures,  and  so  on.  Compar- 
atively seldom  would  it  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  express  other  fractions  than  these 
most  natural  ones,  that  are  constantly  re- 
quired even  with  our  uncongenial  decimal 
fractions. 

"The  present  mea.sures,  with  the  foot,  bushel, 
hogshead,  gallon,  pint,  pound  and  others, 
would  harmonize  admirably  with  the  eight- 
fold notation  and  numeration,  and  compar- 
atively trifiing  changes  only,  without  the 
slightest  confusion  or  effort,  would  be  needed 
for  perfection,  if  exact  correspondence  of  the 
parts  should  be  considered  desirable.  The  foot 
itself  would  be  ideally  beautiful,  natural, 
universal,  non-political,  rational  unit,  derived 
by  twenty-seven  times  progressively  halving 
the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth." — 
Meehans'  Monthly. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  S19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  2.5  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4 
inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


WORKING  THE  BIG  GUNS. 

In  manning  the  batteries  on  a  vessel  of  war 
twelve  men  are  alloted  to  every  gun,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ten,  twelve  and  thirteen  inch 
guns  mounted  in  turrets.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  guns  being  mounted  in  pairs,  twelve  men 
are  divided  between  them.  Each  man  has  a 
certain  duty  to  perform,  and  under  the 
thorough  .system  of  drilling  in  the  LTnited 
.States  navy  he  is  generally  letter-perfect  in 
his  work.  The  six  men  of  the  thirteen-inch 
crew  are  designated  as  follows:  Captain,  first 
plugman  and  sponger,  liftman,  return-lever 
man,  trainer. 

The  duty  of  the  captain  is  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  crew  and  to 
handle  the  hydraulic  rammer.  The  first  plug- 
man  and  sponger  has  his  station  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  plug  platform,  and  the  second  plug- 
man  and  sponger  at  the  front  end  of  the  plug 
platform.  By  the  plug  is  meant  the  piece  of 
steel  used  to  close  the  breech.  The  liftman 
attends  to  the  lift-lever,  the  return-lever  man 
to  the  return-lever,  and  the  trainer  turns  his 
attention  to  the  levercontrollingthe  hydraulic 
training  gear.  In  drill  and  in  action  every- 
thing runs  like  clockwork,  each  man  seeming 
a  component  part  of  an  intricate  piece  of 
mechanism. 

The  great  guns  are  aimed  by  means  of  "range 
finders"— instruments  invented  by  naval 
ofiicers  for  the  purpose  of  divining  the  range 
of  an  enemy.  One  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  service  consi.sts  of  two  telescopes, 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  a  base-line  (some 
measured  length  of  the  vessel).  These  tel- 
escopes are  directed  upon  the  target,  the 
distance  of  which  determines  the  angle  be- 
tween their  axes,  thereby  varying  the  resis- 
tance of  two  conducting  bodies  and  causing 
the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer,  which  is 
graduated  in  yards,  so  that  the  distance  may 
be  read  off  directly.  The  working  of  this 
finder  is  so  simple  that  enlisted  members  ol 
the  crew  are  sometimes  stationed  at  it. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  can  easily 
understand  that  placing  and  fighting  the 
battery  of  a  modern  man-of-war  is  a  science 
in  itself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
all  is  smooth  sailing  and  perpetual  holidays  in 
LTncle  Sam's  navy.  In  fact,  the  naval  officer 
of  the  present  day  must  embody  in  himself 
the  learning  of  a  college  professor,  the  scientific 
skill  of  an  expert,  the  courtesy  of  a  Brummel, 
and  the  dash  and  bravery  of  a  D'Artignan. — 
From  "A  Warship's  Battery,"  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly. 


JOE  JEFFERSON'S  BIRCH-BARK  CHECK 
FOR  $2. 

There  is  a  bank  in  a  little  country  town  up 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  as  the 
story  is  told,  which  holds  a  check  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  for  S2.  The  check  is  in  a  frame, 
under  glass,  and  will  probably  never  be  seen 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  written  while  the 
veteran  actor  was  out  on  a  hunting  and  fishing 
trip.  While  following  the  road  on  foot  to  a 
town  he  came  in  sight  of  a  farm-house.  Here, 
he  thought,  was  an  opportunity  to  hire  a 
wagon  and  team  to  carry  him  the  remainder 
of  the  way.  But  to  his  surprise  he  found  that 
he  did  not  have  the  S2.  Not  a  piece  of  paper 
could  be  found.  .So  the  old  comedian  took  out 
his  knife,  cut  a  square  piece  of  white  birch- 
bark  from  one  of  the  trees  near  by,  and  wrote 
a  check  for  the  amount  on  that.  When  the 
little  country  village  was  reached  this  unique 
check  was  taken  to  the  bank  by  the  farmer 
and  immediately  cashed.  The  bank  had  it 
framed  and  keeps  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  great 
actor.- Portland  Argus. 


A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AT  HOME. 

Every  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  succeed  in  business,  and  secure  a 
good  position,  needs  a  practical  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  commercial 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  shorthand,  etc.  You 
may  now  learn  these  subjects  thoroughly  by 
mail  at  your  own  home,  during  your  spare 
hours,  without  interfering  with  your  regular 
work.  Students  and  references  from  every 
state.  For  full  particulars  write  to  the  well- 
known  Bryant  &  Stratton  College.  331  College 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  CHEERY  ATMOSPHERE. 

There  are  moral  gains  in  advertising,  though 
merchants  rarely  count  them.  As  an  ex- 
change says  of  a  store  that  lacks  life:  "Trade 
languishes,  and  the  merchant  grows  irritable. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  with  all 
his  surroundings.  His  clerks  become  infected, 
and  customers  note  the  change."  Moral:  Keep 
a  cheery,  freshened  atmosphere  at  all  seasons; 
and  remember  that  a  cheery  atmosphere  is 
never  so  necessary  within  the  store  as  when 
the  air  outside  is  bleak.— Philadelphia  Record. 


STREET-CARS  OF  MANILA. 

All  the  street-cars  in  the  city  of  Manila  were 
made  in  America.  The  open  cars  are  thirteen 
feet  six  inches  long  over  dashes,  and  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  twenty  passengers.  These 
cars  are  drawn  by  Philippine  horses,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  them  ex- 
tremely light  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
required  strength.  The  street  railway  com- 
pany is  known  as  the  Transvias  de  Filipinas. 
—Street  Railway  Journal. 


BY  THE  DR.  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES. 

Don't  drug'  the  stomach  with  nauseating 
drugs,  when  Electricity  as  generated  and 
applied  with  our  appliances  ■will  cure  you. 
tlectricit y  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  drugs. 
Many  diseases  readily  yield  to  the  mild, 
smooth,  galvanic  current  of  electricity.  Our 
appliances  have  been  tested  for  many  years, 
curing  hundreds  of  cases  where  medicine 
failed.  Especially  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  Rhenmatism.  Xenralgia,  WervouB 
Diseases.  Kidney.  Xiiver  and  Stomach 
diseases,  and  Weakness  in  either  sex.  Send 
for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing 
prices,  and  sworn  statements  of  people  who 
have  tried  them.  Latest  improred,  and  guaranteed  the  best. 

THE  OWEIN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO..^°"cmcU!:^rs.^'' 


WANTED^,^ 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO  W 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  W 
FOR  THE  m 

WOMAN'S  « 
HOME  t 
COMPANION  I 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  || 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 

extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  y^K 

sample  copies  and  special  helps  W, 

(united, re.    Ad*e»  | 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KiRKPATRICK. 
m  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  ^'(j^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V  '^S^- 


~  FA  YEAR   >75  WONfflLY. 

STRAIGHT  OUT  SAURY. 
BOHAnPE  SAIARY. 
HO  MOR£,HOUSS  SALARY 


SALARY 

$900 


f  Several  trastwortliy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in ' 
i  each  state  to  manage  oar  business  in  their  own  ( 
i  and  nearby  connties.  It  is  mainly  oflBce  work  con- 1 
\  ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  $900  a  year  and  ( 
I  expenses— definite,  bonafide,  no  commission,  easy  \ 
I  to  nnderstand.     Sis  years  in  business  find  ns  ( 

I ?™.'e  COMPETENT  RELIABLE  MANAGERS ; 

:  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  References. ' 
*  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  enveloipe.  ' 

THE  DOMIHION  COMPANY,  ' 

Dept.  iV  70         -         Chicago,  III 


CASH  RAID 


FOR 


GIdPostapaM Revenue  Stamps 

If  you  have  any  old  stamps  used  PRIOR  TO  1875, 
write  to  the  address  below,  stating  number,  kiud  and 
age  of  stamps.    Letters  promptly  answered. 
C.  B.  B..  324  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 


tZ?  gi^^  every  girl  or  woman  one 
roliea  gold-iilled  solitaire  Paritan 
*  ^  ^  rose  diaiiiond  rin^.  solid  gold-pattern. 
  tor  disposing  of  20  packages  of  Gar- 
field Pepsin  Gum  at  o  cents  a  package ;  send  name ;  we 
mail  gum, :  wlien  sold  send  money  and  we  mail  ring,  few 
eaii  tell  from  genuine  diamond ;  we  take  back  unsold  gum. 

GARFIELD  GUIVI  CO..  Dept.  B,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 


Beautiful  pictm-e.  Rich  col- 
ors. Background  solid  gold. 
Tremendous  seller.  Agents 
delighted.  Sample  free  for  12e.  to  par  postage,  etc.  9  for 
gl.OO,  charges  paid.    HOHE  ART  PItTLUE  CO..  Chicaso,  III. 


FAMILY  RECORD 


$50  REWARD!! 

VTe  will  give  this  for  the  first  case  of  Kheumati§ra  or 
Sleeplessness  our  Electric  Bed  Castors  fail  to  benefit; 
send  for  free  circulars,  a.  ^v,  slayto.n.  Jlsr^  Teoomseh.  .Tlieh. 


Are  Vou 

An  Agent? 

Ageut  or  not,  are  you  interested  in  the  verv  latest 
and  best-payiii!;  agency  out  ?  Our  ageuts,  besides  lib- 
eral terms,  have  sijetial  advantages  not  accessible  to 
others.  Write  us.  aud  we  will  seud  full  particulars. 
All  who  work  our  agencies  in  good  faith,  on  any  of  our 
three  different  plans,  pronounce  them  an  unqualified 
success.  One  has  done  a  business  of  ;3,520  in  38  weeks, 
his  own  unaided  work — we  allow  him  one  half.  An- 
other, a  young  man  of  19.  has  cleared  ^S-iit  in  Ifi  weeks. 
Another  writes.  •■  Your  new  plan  takes  like  wild-fire; 
have  S(>1<1  ^128  worth  in  lit  days."'  Others  are  doing  as 
well.  You  can  do  the  same — no  reason  whatever  why 
you  should  not.  l>>  aliruijs  prepay  Iransporlalion 

rhuriju.  Applications  from  book  and  novelty  agents, 
fruit-tree  men,  teachers,  students,  and  solicitors  in  any 
line  will  have  special  attention.  Best  time  of  all  the 
year  is  just  opening.  Adilress  Mast,  Crowell  <fc  Klrfc- 
patrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

500  Watches  Given  Away 

-j(liR!»=atft^  EAKX  A  WATCH  WITHOUT 
fcftPBj^j^gSS^^I  MOAEY.  Any  man.  woman,  boy 
I n f  t^^^P^^BE«        *****  beautiful  Gold 

11        j^^^T^^^  pliited  Huntlne  Ca^e,  Stem-wind 
|_    _jS^i^^  sP^i  Wateh,  Chain  and  Churm,  w»mDtr4 
a  ptrftct  time-keeper,  in  &  fe*  eveninfa  or  any 
spire  time  =:eUin2  our  I>oufcle  Feed  Indestructible 
>'on-Esplu*ire   Lamp   Wjcka.  Our  Grand 
60-Day  Offer.    Write  us  &  letter  et»liDg 
you  -vrill  jvll  tbe  wiuks  at  lOe.  a  ji'*^-  ^ 
turn  the  money,  and  we  will  send  jou  one  doiea 
of  inir  Patent  Indealructible  Wicks  and  premium 
list,  when  sold  you  to  send  us  $1.30,  and  we 
i>rtll  send  you  at  once,  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  beau- 
tiful Gold   Plated  Watch  Chain   and  Charm. 
Wicka  unsold,  if  any.  to  be  letumed,  and  those  sold  paid  for.    We  giv« 
the  most  TSluable  premiums  for  the  least  work  of  any  firm.  Address 

KIRTLAND  WICK  CO.,  211  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


I^WT  Instant  relief :  final  cure  in  a  few  days. 

K^l  l^r^^   ^ever  returns:  no  purge;  no  salve; 

no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 

Address  C.  J.  3r.-^S0>.',  Box  .=ilvi.  NEW  YORK,  Y. 


BATTLE  OF  MANILA  T^'f^^^^. 

pirturw.  25  et*.  each,  9  for  Sl.OU.    i.  LEE.  Omaha  KMir.,  Cliiraaii.  ' 


^       ,^       .  ^  . 


FDEC  No  Moneys 
"^^    Wanted  ► 

i'or  this  ring.  The  latest  lovers' 
knot.  !?oIid  Gold  plate,  hand 
to  wear.  Send  us  8  cents  to  help 
Ipay  for  the  bos  it  comes  In  and  postage  on  our  50 
^  pa^e  catalogue.  

.  CIRTI.\  3rE\VELRY  CO.,   .4ttlel)oro.  M 


'▼'▼'^iTiT'yiy'V'yT"r'yyyTiy 


rorr  ADVICE  ON  WILL  POWER.  srCCESS,  Etc. 
r  ni-L.  PROF.  AXDEKSOS,  F.  D.  lOS,  Jlasonie  Temple,  Chicago. 


Xmas  Books 


Ajeacs  wanted.  Bi?  commissions.  Credit  pivea. 
Freight  paid.  Outfit  free.  Send  20  ct9.  postage, 
etc.    HOJIE  AKT  PIITIKE  CO.,  Cbleago. 


This  fine  pocket=knife  wHl  be  given  FREE  as  a 
premium  for  a  dub  of  FIVE  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price,  30c,  each. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  knives  manufactured  by, the  old  reh'able  Humason  &  Beckley 
Cutlery  Co.  It  sells  in  most  hardware-stores  for  one  dollar.  Because  we  buy  it  direct  from 
the  factory  at  a  low  price  and  sell  it  without  profit  in  order  to  get  the  subscription  is  why  we 
can  offer  it  at  such  a  bargain.  Order  it,  and  if  you  don't  think  it  the  finest  knife  vou  ever 
saw  for  the  money,  or  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  return  it.  and  we  will  refund 
ALL  of  your  money  and  make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription  for  your  trouble. 


2  Description... 

—1 — > — s — B — a — s — B— ¥ — M— 


The  cut  shows  the  exact  size 
and  shape  of  the  knife.    It  has 
two  blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand 
forged,  sharpened,  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  genuine  ebony  handles,  German 
silver  bolster  and  shield,  and  brass  linings. 
Being  made  of  the  best  materials  throughout 
and  elegantly  finished,  it  is   a   perfect  knife. 
This  knife  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 


Premium  No.  414. 

Postage  paid 
by  us  in 
each  case. 


^    Note  to  Club-raisers 


Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside,  w  itbout  a  premium  to 
the  subscrilier.  liut  ineniliers  of  clulis  may  accept 
any  of  our  premium  offers,  and  their  subscriptions  t-au  be  counted  in  cUihs  jiir^t  the  same. 
RENE  WALS  and  new  namest  inclmhntj  a  c/iift-raiser's  oitrn  subscription^  can  be  counted  in  c/nbs. 

PRICE  OF  THE  KNIFE,  WITH  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  80  CENTS. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


OCTOBEK  1,  1898. 


FARM  AMiD  FlRjeSlDE. 
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Books  FREE 


"SAM ANTRA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN" 
and  "SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA" 


By   JOSIAM   Al^LEIN'S  WIPE 

"  Samantha  Among  the  Brethren;  or,  The  Upholdin'  of  the  Meetin'-housc" 
was  written  to  exhibit  the  comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women 
" a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it  to  perfection.  Bishop  Newman 
says  of  it,  "It  is  irresistibly  humorous  and  beautiful;  the  best  of  all  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  "  Samantha's  gossip  about  the 
"  doin's "  of  Josiah  and  her  neighbors  and  the  tribulations  of  the  women-folKs 
in  raising  money  with  which  to  paper  the  meetin' -house  arc  very  funny, 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  LAUGH  TILL  YOU  CRY 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga;  or,  Racin'  After  Fashion"  was  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the 
proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations, 
Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes 
of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking 
style.  The  story  of  Samantha's  "tower"  to  Saratoga,  accompanied  by  her 
"wayward  pardncr,"  will  make  you  laugh  till  your  sides  ache. 


Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive  binding,  were 
sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.  We  here  offer  special  premium  editions  of  these  two 
famous  books,  which  contain  every  word  and  every  picture  the  same  as  in 
the  $2.50  editions.    Size  of  each  page,  53  by  7^  inches. 

Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read  with  rapturous  delight  these 
two  Samantha  books.  They  are  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense, 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  which  keeps  the  reader  con- 
stantly enjoying  an  ever  fresh  feast  of  fun. 

OVER  200  COMIC  PICTURES 

Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-makers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books 
contain  more  than  200  pictures  similar  in  size  and  character  to  those  shown 
here.  These  two  great  laugh-making  books  are  unexcelled  for  reading  aloud 
to  the  family.    We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 


OPINIONS  OF  CRITICS 

Modern  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thoroughly 
individual  character  than  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife."  She 
will  long  be  remembered,  honored,  iatighed  and  cried 
over.   Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit, 
philanthropist  and  statesman,  ail  in  one. — 
Frances  E.  Willarrt. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren"  is 
vastly  entertaining,  exceedingly  funny,  and 
well  worth  reading. — The  Packer  Alumna. 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"  was  so  excru= 
ciatingly  funny  we  had  to  sit  back  and  laugh 
until  the  tears  came. — Weekly  Witness. 


$2.50  BOOKS  FOR  35  CENTS 

Most  people  think  the  books  written  by  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife  arc  the 
funniest  books  ever  written.  We  now  own  and  print  these  two,  her  best 
books.  "Samantha  at  Saratoga"  as  now  offered  has  many  more  illus- 
trations than  the  early  editions  sold  by  us  had.  "Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren"  is  comparatively  a  new  book,  and  has  already  had  a  large  sale. 

SUBSCRIBERS  MAY  ACCEPT  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWINQ  OFFERS  AND  THEIR  NAMES  CAN  BE  COUNTED  IN  A  CLUB=RAISER'S  CLUB 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  "  Sanian=  "JC^  ||  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  "  Saman 


OXE  OF  THE  ILLISTRATIONS  HiOM  "SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 


tha  Among  the  Brethren  "  for  the  Special  price  of 


35c 


tha  at  Saratoga  "  for  the  Special  price  of , 


35c 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  better  than  those  selling  for 
SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN,  Agents'  Edition,  Sold  for 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  The  Biggest  Farm  Paper,  Cheap  »t 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  An  Ideal  Family  Magazine, 

Grand  total  for  all  four 


$2.00  a 
2.50  a 
.50  a 
1.00  a 

$6.00 


copy 
copy 
year 
year 


We  will  send  BOTH  of  our  papers,  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, one  year  and  the  TWO  premiums  for  the  Special  price  of  One  Dollar. 

WE  GIVE  ALL  4  FOR  $1 

When  this  offer  is  accepted  it  may  be  counted  as  ONE  name  in  a  club. 


In  this"\Il  4  for  Sl"ofl"er  substitutes  for  t!ie  premiums  named  maybe  chosen  from  the  following:  No.  11, "  People's  Atlas;"  No.  loo,  "  Giant  Almanac  for  1899;"  No.  7, 
"Life  of  Washino-ton;"  No.'  15,  "  Life  of  |Lincoln;"  No.  255. "  Quo  Vartis;"  No.  34,  "Samantha  at  Saratosa;"  No.  1,  "Christ  Before  Pilate;"  No.  253,  100  Photographic  Views; 
No.  46e,  Sixty  Bulbs ;  No.  250,  "  The  Prodigal  Son."  In  this  "All  i  for  SI"  offer  no  more  than  two  premiums  can  be  taken. 


Postage  paid  by 

us  in  each  case 


For  any  article  on  this  page  order 

by  the  premium  number  and  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  1,  1898. 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR  f/^^%f:^i^,^^. 

BewlS99  pattern  hieh  srade  KKSEBVOIB  COAl  A5D  ViOOD 
COOK  STOVE,  by  freight  C.O.D^  subject  to  esamiuatioii. 
Examine  it  at 
your  freight 
depot  and  if 
found  perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and  the  greatest 
etove  bargain 
you  ever 
ea w  or 
heard  of, 
pay  the 
freight 
agent  our 
SPECIAL 
PRICE, 
$I3.00 
less  the 
Sl.OO  sent 
with  order, 
or  812.00  and 
freight 

charges.  This  store  is  size  Ko.  8,  oven  is  16Kxl8xll.  top 
Is  42x23;  made  from  best  pig  iron,  extra  large  flues. heary 
covers,  heavy  linings  and  grates,  large  oven  shelf , heavy 
tin-lined  oven  door,  handsome  nickel-plated  ornamen- 
tations and  trimmings,  extra  large  deep 
poreclalnl  joed  reserrotr,  handsome  large  ornamented  base. 
Best  coal  burner  made,  and  we  lumish  F&EE  an  extra  ^"ood 
grate,  makingita  perfect  woodbonier.  WEI3SrE  ABI5D- 
IXG  GUABASTEE  with  every  stove  and  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery to  your  railroad  station.  Yonrlocal  dealer  -would 
charge  yon  $25.00  for  such  a  stove;  the  freight  is  only 
about  $1.00  for  each  500  miles,  so -we  saTe  you  at  least  JIO. 
Address,  SEARS, .ROEBUCK  St  CO-  (Ine)»  CHICAGO. 


"BITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE 
STOVE  CATALOGUE 


Swith the  WOLVERINE  Cutter. 

xShredder  and  Crindcr.  Cutlfir  has  knives 
1  with  four  cutting  edges.  It  13  a  great  im- 
(proTement.  We  can  also  attach  oornew  Shredder  Head 
/to  otlr  cutters,  making  two  grtatly  improved  machines  in  one, 
iHand  power  cuts  i'K  tons  an  nour.  PrlCG  $2»5P  tip. I 
SLargest  cats  a  ton  in  5  minates.  Onr  'yS  Alodel  Shredder  can  bei 
Crun  with  a  I-horse  tread  or  a  2-horse  sweep  power — only  shredderj 
rmade  that  runs  successfully  with  so  little  power.  A  coiDplet? 
ysliredder  i$25.00.  Larger  shredders  have  snapping  roll.  oS' 
jBtjJes  and  sizes.  Swivel  carrier  aov  length.  ~* 
SPDIIiniUP  UIIIC  ^"'^  Sweep,  Belt  andi 
CUnimiinU  IfllLLO  Geared  mills  for  horse  power.i 
Cengine  and  wiud  mil!;  any  size  wanted,  from  2  to  25  H.P.  Grind| 
/fine  or  coarse — for  fi&i  or  familv  purposes. 

)nnnu  CUCi  1  CDC  kinds  and  sizes,  for  hand  or' 
SbUtlH  OnCLLtnO  power.  Hand  sheller  90  CtS 
'Shelisba.  in  4  min.  1-hole  shelfer  with  pulley  f  or  potv  er.  $5.L-ij 
fSclffeedsheUer.shellsSC'Obu.  aday.  WIND  MILLSS^C- 
/steel  mill,  strongest  and  easiest  mnning  made,  for  $16*25 
JPompin^  and  power  mills  S  to  16  ft. 

yDflUICDC  1-horse  tread  with  governor  $52>  2-horse 
CrUff  Cl\0  sweep  power  $21.50-  4-horee  $29»50u 
lii-horse  $31 ,  Tread  and  sneeppowersall  sizes,  We  can  far- 
fnish  you  the  best  feed  cntt«r,  shredder,  grinding  mill,  com  sheller| 
/wind'  mill  power  on  earth  brcaose  onrline  represents  over 37, 
/Years'  experience-  Cheapest  as  we  have  no  agents.  Send  for" 
/FREE  ■■'"■'^  page  illGstratttloatali^jrue.     (Ad.iress  in  full.) 

SmaRVIN  smith  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  St.  26  D,  Chicaeo,  III. 


®ur  jfarm. 


A  FARM  POWER 

IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  the  practice  of  raodera 
agrioultare.  They  are 
needed  for  •^belline  corn, 
eriiidlni;  feed,  cuttinfif 
fodder  or  ensilage,  i*ep- 
arating  ereara,  wood 
rawing,  pamplne  water, 
ami  a  host  of  other  things. 

LEFFEL 

ENGINES  and 

BOILERS 

are  clearly  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Either  Upright 
or  Horizontal;  from  3  h. 
p.  up.  Safe,  simple,  easy 
to  run.  They  are  quick 
steamers  and  require  little  fuel.  Pamphlet  with  prices  on 
application,  stating  size  power  wanted. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  53,  Springfield,  OMo. 

flNCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

is  oftec  enoi^h  to  do  some  thin^   It  is  often  enoogh  to  boy 
a  wagon  if  yon  Insy  ^  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC 


WAGON 


lasts  that  long  under  ordinarv  conditiOBS.  Fiist  the  life  of  a  wag^on 
"        '  ^       '     '      This  ©ne  is  eqaip{   '    "  " 

traight  or  slagKei 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.    It  lasts  becanse  tires  can't 


depends  npon  the  wheels.  t1  

Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or 


©ne  is  equipped  with  ocr  Electrle 
T  spokes  and  wide  tires. 


eet  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
lelloescan't  rot.  swell  or  drv  out.    Angle  steel  hoonds. 

^  THOUSAMOS  NOW  IM  DAILY  USE. 

Don  t  bay  a  wagon  until  von  gtt  onr  free  took,  "Karm  SarinM,'* 
£LECTBIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  96,  Qainey,  IIU. 

SAVE  YOUR 

LIFE 

and  the  lives  of  yonr  wife  and  family 
hy  oslng  that  great  accident  prevent- 
er and  ifi'e  preserver,  the 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP 
NECK  YOKE. 

Should  the  traces  or  tugs  break,  or  the  single-tree  break, 
the  tongue  can't  drop  and  overtum  the  carriage  or  bug- 
gy. The  "GRIP"  grips  it  instantly  and  holds  till  all 
dangerispast.  EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  MONEY  IN  IT. 
Vlain  unnickeled.  ?1;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads. 
81.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  11.75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  witbout  \oke.  81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65c- 
Madein  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  IJ^  to  \  %.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  2K  to  'AM  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CON'FIOENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  KECK  YOKE  CO. 
6&  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

will  be  foUnwed  by  prosperous  peace.  Fix  upthe 
old  farm.  You'll  need  some  new  fence.  The 
Puife  now  sells  at  peuce  prices. 

P.tr.E  WOVKX  WIRE  FF.XCE  CO..  Adrian,  Jlich. 

THE  ELECTRICITY 

from  the  batteries  will  turn  a 
needle  throuph  your  table  or 
lianil.  Cures  llhenraatism.  Liv- 
er and  Kidney  ilisease.  weak 
and  lame  back.  etc.  For  adver- 
tising ))Qri>oses  we  will  jnve 
ONK  BELT  FliEK  to  one  per- 
son in  eac-li  locality  who  is  will- 
ing to  introduce  tfieni. 
-Uldress  E.  J.  .SME.\D  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Vinklanp,  K.  J. 

Glahco,  Coxx..  July  31.  1P94. 
E.  J.  SmCad  &  Co — GcDtlemeo: — 1  h.re  eccQ  52  summers.  .n<l  hxic  b«a  ft 
pewX  *uffcrtr  with  b«k  trouble  for  teo  je.rs.  H.«  tried  ercrytMor.  I  got 
DO.  of  four  little  aimple  lowkiog  belts,  uil  hare  aot  been  troubled  witb  mj 
t«j-k  stave.  1  lure  ■.Id  1,000  of  the  Anchor  fielti.  I  a«M  Id  RocksUle.  R.  1., 
Si  lo  ooe  d»7.  W.  U.  FALMEB. 


PEPPERMINT  CULTIVATION. 

THE  cultivation  of  peppermint  is  a 
comparatively  simple  process,  and 
so  i.s  the  distillation  of  its  oil.  The 
crop  has  in  many  instances  proved 
more  than  profitable — it  having  often  made 
the  distiller  wealthy.  There  is  at  present 
not  the  same  chance  to  become  rich  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  its  oil  because,  owing  to  an 
increased  production,  there  has  been  a  fall 
in  price.  Still  the  price  is  sufficiently  high 
to  insure  a  margin  of  profit  to  the  grower. 

Peppermint  can  be  grown  upon  almost 
every  kind  of  land  that  will  yield  a  prof- 
itable crop  of  potatoes  or  of  corn.  It  does 
best,  however,  in  low  situations,  where  the 
supply  of  water  is  constant,  but  not  ex- 
cessive. Swamp-lands,  if  well  supplied 
with  muck,  are,  when  reclaimed,  admirable 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  In  fact, 
the  most  profitable  fields  in  Michigan  were 
at  one  time  marshes. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  the  land 
should  be  plowed  late  in  the  autumn,  so 
that  the  winter  frosts  and  rains  shall  have 
full  action  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  worked  in  the  spring  furrows  should 
be  turned  about  thirty  inches  apart,  the 
cuttings  of  the  rootstocks  dropped  in 
them,  and  covered.  The  land  must  be  kept 
clean,  not  only  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  clean  culture,  but  be- 
cause of  the  inferiority  of  the  oil  produced 
from  weedy  peppermint,  especially  when 
the  weeds  known  as  hoi-seweed,  fireweed 
and  Eaton's  grass  are  present  in  the  hay 
at  the  time  of  distillation.  After  the  plants 
have  become  established — that  is  a  few 
weeks  after  setting — all  horee-cultivation 
must  cease,  since  the  underground  parts 
of  the  plant  are  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  surface,  and  deep  cultivation  would  in- 
jure them.  Manual  labor  being  a  neces- 
sity, the  cost  of  cultivation  is  the  most 
expensive  item  in  handling  the  crop. 

The  first  crop  may  be  harvested  in 
August,  or,  more  properly,  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  At  that  time  the  oil  they 
contain  is  in  best  condition  and  in  largest 
quantity.  Since  a  mowing-machine  is  too 
hard  to  work  upon  such  soft  land  as  pep- 
permint delights  in,  the  plants  are  the  first 
year  generally  cut  with  a  scythe.  In  the 
following  two  years  a  mower  or  an 
old-style  reaper  may  often  be  of  use,  the 
ground  having  been  cultivated  less  and 
consequently  become  somewhat  harder. 

After  cutting,  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
wilt  before  being  taken  to  the  distillery. 
When  sufficiently  wilted  they  are  thrown 
into  wooden  tanks  or  vats,  usually  about 
six  feet  tall  and  five  feet  in  diameter. 
When  these  are  full  the  tight-fitting  covere 
are  set  and  live  steam  is  turned  on  at  the 
bottom.  As  the  steam  passes  up  through 
the  mass  of  stems  and  leaves  it  volatilizes 
the  oil  and  carries  it  up  through  the  top  of 
the  steamer  and  down  to  the  condenser. 
The  condenser  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes 
immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  or  over 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  pours.  The 
colder  this  water  is  the  better,  since  con- 
densation is  more  rapid.  Both  the  steam 
and  the  oil  are  reduced  to  their  liquid 
forms  and  allowed  to  collect  in  closely 
covered  cans,  from  which  the  water  and 
the  oil  may  be  drawn  ofl"  separately. 

The  three  crops  of  peppermint  that  can 
be  harvested  from  a  single  planting  will 
usually  have  cost,  when  converted  into  the 
form  of  oil,  about  one  third  more  than  the 
harvesting  and  the  growing  of  an  equal 
number  of  corn  crops.  The  market  value 
of  the  oil  varies  according  to  quality,  rang- 
ing last  season  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  a  pound.  An  acre  will  produce 
annually  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  of  oil, 
depending  upon  the  season  and  the  grower. 
The  cost  of  the  distillery  is,  of  course,  de- 
pendent upon  its  size.  A  small  but  ser- 
viceable one  may  be  made  for  as  little 
as  §1-50. 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  peppermint  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  the  white  mint, 
a  recent  introduction  from  England,  is 
considered  the  best.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
hardy  nor  so  productive  as  the  other  two 
varieties.  American  mint,  so  called,  was 
introduced  from  Europe  about  sixty  years 
ago,  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  and  is  the  variety  most  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Michigan.  Black  mint,  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  peppermint-fields 
of  England  within  the  last  decade,  is  more 
hardy  and  more  productive  than  either  of 
the  other  two  varieties.       M.  G.  Kains. 


ON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  nmit; 
WDrk  without  filing  than  otlier 
saws,  thereby  saving  In  labor  ami 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  '>1 
the  best  quality  crucible  c:\>\ 
.steel,  ;ind  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COSTS  NOTHING 

But  the  asking  to  get  our  new 


1899  Catalogue  of  either 

PIANOSORQReANS 

At  wholesale  prices,  thus  saving  you  every  penny  usually  pocketed  by 
agents  and  dealers. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  NEW 

1899  COUPON  {^^-.T->-.^"|L°:SS2Sr}  %?j3to: 


CASH  OR  INSTALrtENTS. 

30days'trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Safedeliveryatyourdepotinsurcd 
Instalments.  Easy  payments.  Our  new  due  bill  certificate  shows  yf>u 
how  to  get  an  Organ  or  Piano  for  little  or  nothing.  Rememljer,  our  Cat- 
alogue costs  you  nothing,  and  will  positively  save  yon  money. 


PiANOS,$l55UP| 
ORGANS,  $21.75  UP. 

We  famish  with  each  Piano  a  $10  hard  wood  Piano  Chair 
free,  also  Plush  Scarfs  and  $10  worth  of  the  latest  sheet 
music.  Complete  Organ  outfit,  free.  Our  factor)',  ivith  its 
enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a  high-grade  in- 
strument at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any  other  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

INCORPORATED  FOR  SO  YEARS. 

WE  LEAD,  OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

Beefhoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

Box  628         WASHINGTON,  N.J.  m 

^PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 

Made  of  liest  doubly  anneale»i  gal- 
vanized steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom 
wires^'o-  9.  All otlier  wires* !No.  11. 
We  u-ie  the  stroiice-it  stay  wire  in 
any  woven  ^viie  fence  on  the  market  , 
— Kenee  more  strength  and  dura- 

Unt'i-r?"  LOOP  KNOT 
new  ftfatiire.  patented),  provides 
perfect  expaii-ilon  and  eontraetlon 
and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  LOOP  KXOT  being  uniformly 
distributed  througliout  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a 
spiral  itprlns  in  every  foot  throueliout  the  entire  lenetli  offence,  BESIDES  GKEATLT 
STKE>GTHE>"I>'G  IT.    Our  Loop  Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  vlatble  and  impos-Sihle 
for  htar  wire  to  slip  or  give.   It  is  II oe  tight  and  Bull  strong.   Will  turn  ail  kinds  of  stock  without  iniuriiig  tlieni. 
Where  we  liave  SO  AGENTS  a  LIBERAL  DISCOIXT  wiU  be  given  on  Introductory  order. 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


'The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  JHow  The  Fence  Is  Made 


otje  loop  Ksojr 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,    -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Ttere  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  y2  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Where  we  have  no  active  agenx  we  will  sell  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce. 

Rocliester  Radiator  Co,,  No.  3  Pnrnace  St  Roclester,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  T«E 
MEAT  <iO«i, 


50  £12.  rOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
f%  being  ground  CD  our 

SCientlTIC  Grinding  Mill 

'Here's  something  entirely  newi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.    We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTIC^— 
oth  plates  revolve.    Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50h.p> 

THEFOOSMFG.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


Keeps  him  in. 
Keeps  otiiers  out. 


HORSE-HIGH 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Fence  Machine  YOU  can  maK:e 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of eOrodsadav.  Everyrodof 
it  will  possess  the  three  lead- 
ing attributes  made  pronii- 
nent  in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per- 
fect genei-al  purpose  fence  at 
ISc.perrod.  PoultryfencelQc 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc, 
16c.  per  rc  d,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  ^vire 
to  farmers  at  -w  holesale  price. 
Get  o-_:r  f  ree  catalogTie  before 
baying'  -vrire  or  fencing. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  225.        Ridgeville,  Ind* 

PIG-TIGHT 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

with  a  Good  Fence  Cheaply. 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

whicliis  sold  direct  to  the  farmer.freightpaid,we  believe 
to  be  the  best  fence  made  for  the  money.  Our  plan  of 
sellingsaves  the  farmei-s  the  dealer's  profit  andbrlnga 
thefencetoa  price  that  bent«  the  hand  I'enee  machine 
both  for  cheapness  and  q.uaiity of  fence.  A  continaoufl 
fence;  all  tie  ^^■i^es  being  interwoven — no  loose  ends; 
tie  wires  win't  Pllp.  Prices  way  dovm.  Send  for  our 
new  circulars  and  extra  special  discount  to  farmer*. 
ADVANCE  FEACE  CO.,  4   Old  St.  Peoria,  UK 


ma-iiiiiiiKiitiaiM 


JJ  tor  cutting  all  tinds 
of  roots  for  live  stock. 


"beat  all 

They  shake  out  all  the  dirt  and  leave  only 
clean  and  palatable  food.  Don't  slice  or 
cube  the  roots  but  leave  a  hair>round  eUlp 
that  can't  choke  anything. 
Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
13  Jllver  St. 
TpsUantl,  MXciu 


CfiOOD 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.    Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREK. 
OSGOOD  SCALE CO.,Blngbain ton,  N.Y. 
(■ood  AKcut«  Wanted  lu  unoccupied  territory. 


Tin  and  Shingles  Cost  More 

But  the\  are  not  as  wood  as  G£DG£  STEEL  ROOFIBG, 
wblcli  is  lire,  «iud,  water  aud  liglitniiig  proof.  We 
luaniifactiire  all  styles.   Write  at  ouce  for  booklet 
giving  low  prices  and  full  information. 
«EU«K  BKO-S.  K(IOt°l.\i:  CO.,  .WDERSON,  tSD. 


Life  Of  a  Wagon 

in  the  wheels.  Our  Steel  Wheels 
never  wear  out.  We  make  the  BEST 
manufactured  in  America,  staggard  or 
straight  spokes,  all  sizes  to  6t  any  size 
skein.    Write  us  for  catalogue  FKEE. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Havana,  III. 
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GOV.  ROBERT  B.  SMITH,  of  Montana. 

Governor  Smith  believes  the  future  holds  ample 
riches  for  the  agricultural  class  of  his  state.  He 
writes  "Farm  and  Fireside"  as  follows: 

'•r  !-e'^  leave  to  sr.y  tbat  tiie  outlook  for  the  farmers 
ill  Moiitaija  is  exceediirily  Ijright. 

••Mouuuia  is  uuiloubteclly  inisunderstuod  in  the  East. 
If  all  our  land  suseeptible  of  cultivation  was  iinia<ived 
and  fariiit-d  miiv  farming  laud  in  area  would  exreeil  the 
state      !  '  Hir  soil  is  as  rieli  as  the  vaUe\  of  the 

Nile.  from  all  noxious  wee.ls  that  destroy 

ami  ill  nips  in  the  eastern  states.    Mneh  of 

our  lano  wiii  in'idiic.-  fair  imps  without  irrigation,  hut 
irri;;ation  i^  l.ert<-r  thai:      do  witlmut  it. 

•■We  raise  from  -'o  to  riii  Imsliels  of  wheat  ])er  acre, 
Sr,  to  7.5  ljusbels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  to  ijj  linshels  of 
harley  peracre;  otiier  crops  in  ],riipiirtion.  .VII  kinds 
of  £jrasses  and  clover  i;row  luxuriantly  in  nur  state. 

'•"stock-raisins  is  very  prolitahle  on  account  of  the  al)uu- 
rtant  and  open  free  pasture,  w  here  stocl;  can  live  from  ten 
to  eleven  months  without  the  ru^t  of  one  cent  for  feed. 

"Mining  hiterest-  furiii-li  .  -lii.-MiUd  marine t. ami  w  e  are 
so  far  fr(mi  eastern  stati-  -.  ■  niiiiu-titiiin  in  farm  proilmds 
does  not  materially  intrm-rc  a  illi  <.ur  farmers.  (.)n  tlie 
whole,  farmers  have  liri.;ht  prosjiects  ahead  of  them." 

When  th2  agricultural  population  prospers  the  country- 
prospers.  This  condition  not  only  prevails  at  present,  but 
is  destined  to  continue.  Millions  in  mortgages  have  been 
paid  off,  and  the  farmer  is  now  able  to  expend  more  or  less 
in  the  purcliase  of  implements  and  household  articles, 
including  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  There 
must  be  new  furniture,  new  clothing,  new  curtains,  new 
books,  new  sewing-machines,  new  stoves,  new  watches 
and  other  jewelry,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles. 

The  largest  mail-order  houses  in  America,  realizing  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  have  more  than  doubled 
their  advertising  contracts  with  **Farm  and  Fireside," 
the  greatest  of  all  agricultural  iournais. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  a  share  of  the  farmers' 
wealth,  write  us  for  book  telling  all  about  it. 

OVER  300,000  COPIES  PER  ISSUE. 

TWO  ISSUES  A  MONTH. 
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iR  William  C'rookes,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Brit 
sh  assiiciation,  reviewed  the  world's  sources  of  wheat 
proiiiiclion,  and  states  that  the  deinand  will  exceed  the 
snftply  within  a  generation.  At  the  present  average  yield 
of  12.7  bushels  to  tlie  acre,  if  population  increases  at  its 
])i  esent  rate  and  all  the  lands  capable  of  producing  wheat 
are  under  cultivation,  the  limit  will  be  reached  in  1931. 
He  does  not  predict  starvation  for  humanity,  but  says 
that  science  will  come  to  the  rescue.  The  yield  of  wheat 
can  be  doubled  by  increasing  soil  fertility.  The  problem 
.science  will  solve  is  the  withdrawal  of  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  for  use  in  enriching  the  land. 


In  an  interview  for  the  press,  James  E.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  says,  in  part:  "Professor  Crookes 
takes  the  position  that  the  possible  wheatlands  through- 
out the  whole  world  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion— that  there  are  no  more  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  set- 
tled clear  to  the  Pacific  coast;  but  it  is  al.so  true  that  lands 
originally  sown  in  wheat  and  devoted  to  some  other  crops 


would  again  produce  wheat  abundantly  if  the  price  were 
high  enough.  The  corn  belt  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
devoted  by  the  original  settlers  to  the  raising  of  wheat  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  continuous  growing  of  that 
crop  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  rotation  exhausted 
the  available  plant-food.  Farmers  then  turned  their 
attention  to  stock-raising,  growing  crops  to  feed  their 
animals,  rotating  grains  and  grass.  These  grass-lands 
will  yield  wheat  as  abundantly  as  ever;  but  it  is  grown 
now  so  abundantly  that  farmers  do  not  get  good  prices 
for  it.  .   .  . 

"Within  the  past  few  years,  through  the  agency  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  wheat  as  food-stuff  for  animals. 
We  know  that  sixty  pounds  of  average  wheat  will  make 
thirteen  pounds  of  live  hog,  and  it  is  extensively  fed 
when  the  price  drops  down  low.  Wheat  is  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  grains.  .  .  .  Nothing  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  complete  ration  for  a  human  being  than  the  army 
hardtack  furnished  to  our  soldiers,  unless  it  be  milk,  and 
you  can't  always  get  that. 

"When  you  civilize  a  man  he  wants  wheat  and  beefsteak 
The  nitrogenous  element  in  food  is  sought  by  all  classes 
and  nationalities  of  people.    To  baked  potatoes  man  adds 
buttermilk.   The  New-Englander  is  partial  to  pork  and 
beans;  Ihe  one  balances  the  other.   Oatmeal  and  skim-  . 
milk  make  a  proper  combination.   The  Chinaman,  wb6  ^ 
is  reported  to  live  on  rice,  grows  beans  to  eat  with  it ;  the  i 
Japanese  add  fish. 

"But  that  is  getting  away  from  the  pointat  issue,  which 
is  that  the  world's  wheatlands^— or  at  least,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  those  of  the  United  States— are  all  under 
cultivation?  Sir  William  is  unduly  excited,  and  his 
emotion  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  appreciation,  if  not  knowl- 
edge, of  the  resources  of  our  country.  He  advocates 
increased  electrical  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 
only  method  of  precipitating  the  nitrates  in  the  air  and 
thus  replenishing  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth.  It 
is  much  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  plant  clover  and  other 
legumes,  which  produce  the  nitrates  much  faster  than 
electrical  disturbances.  It  puts  them  where  they  are 
wanted,  too,  while  an  electrical  agitation  might  visit 
itself  in  violence  and  destruction  upon  your  neighbor's 
property,  where  it  could  by  no  possibility  do  any  good  in 
any  event." 

Speaking  of  the  Genesee  valley  as  illustrating  his 
point.  Secretary  W^ilson  said: 

"The  first  great  wheat-growing  of  the  country  was  done 
there,  but  the  people  now  feed  live  stock  on  the  gra.ss 
growing  in  the  old  wheat-fields,  and  buy  their  flour  at 
Minneapolis,  getting  it  for  less  money  than  it  would  cost 
them  to  make  it.  And  yet  these  same  grass-lands  could 
now  produce  as  much  wheat  as  ever,  and  would  if  it  paid. 
Congressman  W^adsworth,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  House,  who  is  fattening  seven 
htmdred  steers  on  his  place,  and  his  neighbors  as  well, 
find  it  more  profitable  to  farm  that  way  than  to  follow 
the  practices  of  the  early  day,  producing  nothing  but^ 
grain."  >»'  )  (  y''' 

THE  great  waste  and  damage  to  a  country's  industries 
involved  in  a  great  strike,"  says  "Bradstreet's,"  "is 
well  shown  by  some  lately  published  statistics  of  the 
losses  caused  by  the  strike  of  the  Welsh  coal-miners, 
which  ended  recently.  This  cost  is  placed  at  .§30,000,000, 
or  §1,500,000  weekly  during  the  period  the  strike  lasted. 
If  the  damage  were  confined  to  the  miningindustry  itself 
this  would  he  bad  enough,  but  the  interdependence  of 
modern  trade  and  commercial  life  made  it  necessary  that 
a  wide  circle  of  industrial  workers  and  enterprises  should 
drink  from  the  same  cup.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  in  coal  freights  alone  was  fully  §7,(XK),000, 
while  the  losses  of  the  railroads  are  placed  at  fully  .§2,000,- 
000.  That  the  wages  of  sailors,  the  amounts  paid  for  dock 
dues  and  other  fairly  measurable  items  were  heavily 
reduced  goes  almost  without  saying.  The  indirect  lo.ss,  ■ 
some  of  which  may  never  he  regained,  caused  by  the 
diversion  of  the  coal  trade  to  other  countries  is,  of  course, 
incalculable,  but  the  decided  boom  given  the  American 
export  trade  in  coal  to  British  colonial  ports  is  of  too 
close  a  date  to  be  forgotten." 


These  estimates  are  of  material  losses;  the  human  suf- 
fering involvetl  in  strikes,  or  in  the  conditipns  that  pro- 
duce them,  cannot  be  measured. 

With  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  serious  ditfer- 
ences  between  operators  and  miners  in  the  bituminous 
coal  regions  of  this  country  several  months  ago  the 
public  expected  an  end  of  mining  troubles,  for  a  time  at 
least.  Bat  troubles  tlid  not  stop.  In  a  district  in  Illinois 
there  now  is  a  strike  accompanied  with  violence.  In 
some  districts  of  Ohio,  though  they  are  quiet — too  quiet — 
there  is  intense  suffering.  The  mines  are  closed  down; 
the  miners  are  without  work,  and  their  families  are  in 
actual  need  of  the  Isare  necessities  of  life.  For  months 
past  the  operators  in  this  district  have  heen  unable  to 
meet  the  competition  of  operators  in  an  adjoining  state. 
West  Virginia  soft  coal,  mined  by  underpaid  labor,  has 
taken  possession  of  their  market,  closed  down  their 
mines  and  thrown  their  miners  out  of  work.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  few  cents  a  ton,  which  would  hardly  be  felt  by 
consumers,  would  change  these  conditions  and  give  work 
to  the  idle  miners  and  bread  and  clothing  to  their  fam- 
ilies. The  desire  to  buy  things  cheap,  or  to  get  them 
made  cheaply,  regardless  of  the  toiler's  suflfering,  is  with- 
out conscience  or  humanity. 


i  'T^HE  "Review  of  Reviews"  for  October  says:  "There 
/  A  is  no  very  large  point  of  principle  or  policy  left  open 
!  by  the  protocol  except  as  respects  the  disposal  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. As  we  have  observed  from  month  to  month,  there 
is  no  easy  way  visible  by  which  we  can  withdraw  from 
those  distant  islands.  The  inhabitants  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  have  the  Spaniards  retain  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  group  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  are  not 
able  to  make  any  successful  assertion  of  sovereignty  in 
the  face  of  continuous  insurgent  opposition.  The  Philip- 
pine inhabitants  wottld,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  be 
readily  reconciled  to  the  continued  presence  and  over- 
sight of  the  United  States.  An  insurgent  convention 
took  that  ground.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  departed  several 
■weeks  ago  from  Manila,  in  order  to  meet  the  peace  com- 
missioners at  Paris  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
observations.  General  Otis,  meanwhile,  has  been  in 
command  of  our  troops  at  Manila,  and  seems  to  have 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  dealing  with  every  question 
that  has  arisen.  The  earlier  newspaper  reports  of  serious 
friction  between  tlie  insurgent  chiefs  and  the  American 
forces  in  the  Philippines  have  probably  given  a  wrong 
impression.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  chief  anxiety 
of  the  insitrgents  is  to  make  sure  that  there  shall  be  no 
compromise  with  the  Spaniards  under  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  treaty,  but  that  Spain  shall  withdraw  as  completely 
,  from  the  Philippines  as  from  the  West  Indies.  Certainly 
Vthere  is  no  simple  solution  except  Spanish  withdrawal." 

ANALYSES  of  sugar-beets  grown- this  year  on  the  exper- 
imental plots  in  a  number  of  Ohio  counties  showed 
that  they  were  mature  and  ready  for  manufacturing  by 
the  middle  of  September.  This  is  a  month  earlier  than 
beets  matured  last  year,  and  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
those  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  last  season 
was  considered  a  favorable  one  for  early  maturity.  The 
tests  also  showed  very  satisfactory  results  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  beets,  the  percentages  of  purity  and  sugar  both 
being  high. 


C.\x.\DA  has  voted  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  man- 
ufacture, importation  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  While  it  is  true  the  vote  was  not  a  man- 
date to  the  law-makers,  bat  simply  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion, the  majority  small,  and  only  a  minority  of  the 
registered  voters  went  to  the  polls,  the  issue  is  now  at 
the  front  in  Canadian  politics.  The  Liberals,  now  in 
power,  liaving  promised  to  submit  this  question  to  a 
general  vote,  and  having  carried  out  the  agreement,  is 
under  .some  obligation  to  introduce  a  bill  for  prohibition 
in  Parliament.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  such  an  act  will 
be  passed.  Many  members  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
party  in  power  have  beep  placed  in  hot  water  by  the 
result  of  the  election,  and  there  will  be  some  fine  balan- 
cing of  chances  to  determine  the  best  direction  in  which 
to  jump  out. 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

One  of  my  readers,  Mr. 
Jefter.son  D.  Cheely, 
Other  Things,  of  Marion  county,Tll., 
writes  to  nie  as  follows  :  "Usually  I  enjoy 
reading  what  yon  have  to  say  in  Farm 
AND  F1RE.SIDE,  but  there  are  some  thingrs  I 
do  not  approve  in  your  writing;  for  what 
two  men  ever  did  see  things  exactly  alike? 
First,  yon  d6  not  approve  of  vivisection. 
I  admit  that  it  is  right  that  we  should  be 
liuuiane,  and  that  it  seems  barbarous  to 
cut  a  living  creature  up  into  small  bits.  I 
claim,  however,  that  vivisection  has  been 
the  means  of  making  many  important  dis- 
coveries, and  feel  that  it  would  be  far  more 
barbarous  to  let  those  discoveries  remain 
buried,  and  thus  to  allow  thousands  upon 
thousands  to  suffer  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  humane  to  a  few  subjects  of  exper- 
iment. For  example:  Vivisection  has  re- 
vealed the  cause  of  dropsy;  hence,  there 
can  be  now  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  many  have  been  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  that  wr)uld  have  had  to  die 
right  off  in  the  absence  of  such  treatment. 
A  few  living  organisms  of  the  lower  order 
sacrificed  for  the  discovery  of  these  things 
are  as  naught  compared  to  the  number  of 
human  beings  benefited. 


Vivisection  and 


^  If  V 

"Second,  you  are  down  on  firearms.  I 
adndt  that  firearms  are  out  of  place  in  the 
hands  of  boys.  But  if  you  lived  in  my 
vicinity  your  hares  and  poultry  would  be 
devoured  faster  than  you  could  rear  them 
if  you  refused  to  use  a  gun  pretty  vigor- 
ously. Third,  you  are  evidently  not  stuck 
on  ginseng  eiiltiiie,  and  seem  to  have  been 
relying  on  those  fellows  wiio  don't  know 
ginseng  from  cabbage  for  your  informa- 
tion. I  wish  to  assure  you  that  ginseng 
culture  requires  very  much  less  labor  than 
does  the  production  of  poultry  or  garden- 
stuir,  and  is  more  profitable  than  either." 
»  »  » 

„  .  I  do  not  ride  hobbies. 
Common  Sense  in  ,  ^  ^  ^  ,  ,  1 
but  try  to   look  at 

All  Things.  ji,j„gj,  jp  ^  common- 
sense  way.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  op- 
pose vivisection,  per  se.  Undoubtedly 
vivisection  has  been  (and  to  some  extent 
may  be  yet)  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  research.  In  the  hands  of  the 
true  scientist  who  knows  what  he  is  after 
it  has  been  and  will  be  a  most  valuable 
aid.   At  the  .same  time  it  is  not  needed  by 


the  average  medical  practitioner,  and  is  a 
most  mischievous  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  medical  or  other  student.  In  the 
schools  the  practice  of  vivisection  can  have 
only  two  main  purposes;  namely,  to  give 
to  the  student  object-lessons  from  which 
to  learn  already  well-known  pathological 
facts  (anatomical  facts  he  can  just  as  well 
learn  on  dead  subjects),  and  to  harden  him 
to  the  sight  of  sufl'eriug,  Xot  one  out  of  a 
thousand  of  these  boys  is  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  important  pathological 
discovery  from  his  experiments  in  cutting 
up  living  organisms.  The  one  in  tens  of 
thousands  who  has  the  stuff  in  him  for 
making  true  scientific  researches  might 
well  be  allowed  to  experiment  on  living 
beings,  with  proper  restrictions.  The  true 
scientist,  too,  is  almost  always  a  humane 
person,  and  will  not  inflict  needless  tor- 
ture. Most  of  these  experiments  can  be 
made  on  subjects  put  under  the  infiuence 
of  anesthetics.  All  the  other  students — 
the  thousands  who  go  to  make  our  ordi- 
nary practitioners,and  who  now  are  alio  wed 
to  acquire  "nerve"  by  seeing  animals  suf- 
fer untold  agonies — come  forth  from  this 
schooling  soulless,  feelingless  wretches, 
ready  to  use  the  knife  on  the  slightest 
provocation  on  sufferiiig  humanity,  aud  to 
brag  over  their  entire  absence  of  compas- 
sion and  sympathetic  feeling  for  their 
patients.  For  myself  and  family,  in  any 
ease  involving  the  use  of  instruments,  I 
prefer  to  employ  a  physician  who  has  not 
made  a  practice  of  cutting  up  living  an- 
imals and  to  take  pleasure  in  watching 
their  awful  agonies.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  on 
animals,  as  for  the  purposes  of  castration 
or  in  surgical  cases,  you  will  not  find  me 
timid  or  backward.  There  is,  for  instance, 
no  more  earnest  advocate  of  caponizing 
our  useless  surplus  cockerels  than  myself. 
This  is  a  form  of  vivisection  which  I 
practice  and  recommend,  but  it  has  an  ob- 
ject and  purpose  that  is  entirely  worthy 
and  legitimate. 

»  »  3 


Use  For  the  Gun. 


I  am  afraid  of  a  gun  in 
boys'  hands.  Indeed,  I 
always  try  to  get  out  of  gun-shot  distance 
as  fast  as  my  legs  will  carry  me  whenever 
I  meet  a  youngster  with  gun  in  hand. 
Unfortunately,  that  happens  far  too  often. 
And  it  also  happens  very  frequently  that 
persons  get  hurt  by  a  stray  bullet  or  shot 
fired  from  a  gun  by  careless  young  Amer- 
ica. Yet  I  keep  several  guns  on  the 
premises,  and  I  encourage  their  free  use 
for  killing  rats  and  even  mice,  and  of  ah 
occasional  mink,  weasel  or  other  unwel- 
come intruder.  I  never  have  a  word  to 
say  against  the  proper  use  of  a  gun,  only 
against  its  misuse.  Wherever  there  is 
plenty  of  game,  wherever  there  are  en- 
emies which  one  can  best  fight  with  pow- 
der and  lead,  there  is  the  place  for  the  gun. 
But  a  gnn  is  out  of  its  proper  place  when 
carried  in  the  hands  of  a  small  boy  along 
the  village  streets  or  the  highway  aiiy- 
where.  For  a  revolver  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  proper  place  anywhere  in  our 
more  thickly  populated  communities, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  handy  j-et 
safe  place  in  the  bedroom  of  a  lone 
farm-house,  where  it  might  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  burglars  or 
tramps.  In  the  absence  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  household  an  empty  revolver 
(or  a  loaded  one  where  the  women-folks 
have  learned  its  use)  may  prove  a  valuable 
protector.  What  business,  however,  has 
the  small  boy  to  carry  a  revolver  around 
with  him  in  his  hands  or  hip-pocket?  I  do 
believe  that  thus  far  my  criticizing  friend 
is  nearly  in  accord  with  my  views. 


Ginseng-growing. 


Possibly  we  are  not  so 


very  far  apart  on  the 
third  question,  that  of  growing  ginseng  for 
profit.  The  plant  is  somewhat  particular 
in  its  requirements.  It  thrives  in  the 
loam  and  woods'  earth  of  our  forests,  in 
dry  locationsand  in  the  shade.  Wecannot 
expect  to  make  a  success  of  growing  it  in 
open  ground  unless  we  provide  shade  for 
it.  In  otiier  words,  ginseng  is  a  crop  only 
for  those  more  skilled  than  the  average 
soil-tiller.  Tliere  are  as  yet  no  authentic 
reports  from  people  wjio  have  made  a  finan- 
cial success  in  growing  ginseng  for  the 
commercial  root.  A  number  of  people  tell 
of  the  profitablene.ss  of  ginseng-growing, 
but  they  mostly  speak  of  profits  by  selling 
the  seed  and  roots  for  planting.  For  that 
reason  I  have  stated  that  ginsengctiltnreis 
as  yet  in  its  experimental  stage.  We  have 
yet  to  find  out  whether  it  is  profitable  in  a 
general  way  or  not,  and  how  profitable  it 
can  be  made.   My  friend  from  Illinois  now 


assures  us,  as  "one  who  speaks  from  experi- 
ence," that  ginseng-growing  is  less  labori- 
ous and  more  profltabfe  than  the  raising  of 
poultry  or  the  growing  of  garden-stutf. 

s  s  « 

Willow-growing  and     On  one  of  the  places 
_  under  my  control 

a  Willow  Enemy.  ^, 

there  is  a  willow 

hedge  dividing  the  marshland  from  the 
orchards.  This  makes  a  good  and  almost 
impenetrable  hedge.  A  basket-maker  in 
the  vicinity  has  paid  me  so  a  year  for  the 
whips,  which  he  gathers  himself.  At  this 
rate  an  acre  would  yield  quite  a  sum  of 
money,  and  all  this  without  labor  or  ex- 
pense. Fortunately,  no  enemy  of  the  crop 
has  yet  shown  up.  A  bulletin  (Jso.  143) 
just  issued  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  tells  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  forftiidable  foe  to  the  willow 
industry  in  central  Xew  York,  especially 
in  Oneida,  :Madison,  Onondaga  and  Cayuga 
counties.  It  has  already  destroyed  the 
profits  and  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  industry.  The  enemy  is  the  cotton- 
wood-leaf  beetle  (Lina  scripta).  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  common  Colorado 
potato-beetle,  about  half  as  large,  a  dull 
gold  and  black  above,  aud  dark  metallic 
green  beneath. 

«  »  * 

To  combat  this  enemy  a  machine  has 
been  one  of  the  most  common  means. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  long,  flat, 
shallow^  trough,  lined  with  metal  and 
mounted  on  low  runners.  Tlie  tank  is 
partly  filled  with  kerosene  or  kerosene  and 
water  and  drawn  by  hand  or  horse  power 
between  the  rows  of  willows.  Projecting 
arms  draw  the  slender  whips  over  the  tank, 
and  the  beetles  and  larvae  drop  in  and  are 
destroyed  by  the  kerosene.  Strips  over 
the  top  of  the  tank  prevent  the  willows 
from  touching  the  liquid.  These  machines 
are  quite  effective,  but  reqitire  use  every 
day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  for  three 
weeks  or  more.  .  .  .  From  experiments 
conducted  by  the  station  it  has  been  found 
that  spraying  can  be  substituted  for  the 
machines  or  used  to  supplement  them 
with  advantage.  Three  treatments  about 
ten  days  apart,  with  green  arsenite  and 
whale-oil  soap  solution,  one  pound  of  ar- 
senite and  five  pounds  of  soap  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,  proved  a  very  ef- 
ficient and  inexpensive  method  of  meeti 
the  enemy.  The  willows  become  too  large 
to  spray  with  advantage  before  the  third 
treatment,  however,  so  it  seems  best  to 
spray  twice  and  follow  with  the  machine. 

T.  G  REINER. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

•r«  -  Trr-^i.  ...  S.  B.  B.,  lo  wa,  WH  tesi 
Drainage  Without        ,  ^       !  , 

On  the  top  of  a 
Sou-washing,  g^.^ewhat  elevated 
tract  of  land  on  my  farm  is  a  swale,  or  de- 
pression, about  three  acres  in  extent,  into 
which  runs  all  the  surplus  water  that  falls 
on  about  eight  acres.  The  lowest  part  of 
this  swale  is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
below  the  outside  rim  or  ridge  surround- 
ing it  on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth  side  is 
a  sort  of  depression  about  fifty  y^rds  wide 
leading  to  a  ravine  through  which  the 
water  from  the  swale  flows.  I  opened  a 
ditch  from  the  swale  into  this  ravine,  and 
the  water  runs  out  readily  enough.  But  it 
does  more.  Every  winter  and  spring  it 
cuts  ugly  gullies  down  the  ravine  deep 
enough  to  bury  a  wagon,  and  carries  the 
soil  thus  cut  out  into  a  creek  on  a  neigh- 
bor's farm.  I  have  lost  so  much  good  soil 
in  this  way  that  I  am  thinking  seriously 
of  damming  up  the  swale  and  keeping  the 
water  there  until  it  evaporates.  Can  you 
advise  me  in  the  matter  through  F.\hm 
A>'D  Fireside?" 

Some  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  had 
just  such  a  problem  to  deal  with,  and  he 
and  I  talked  it  over  many  times,  finally 
hitting  upon  a  plan  which  he  adopted, and 
which  proved  a  grand  success.  Beginning 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  he  put  in  a 
six-incii  tile-drain  up  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  depression,  sinking  it  low  enough  to 
have  the  upper  end  tlireo  feet  deep.  Here 
he  dug  a  well  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  feet  dwp,  bricked  it  up  even  with  the 
surrounding  surface,  and  then  filled  it 
heaping  full  with  coarse  cinders.  From 
this  point  he  ran  furrows  in  all  directions. 
Then  with  a  large  plow  and  strong  team 
he  filled  up  the  gullies  in  the  ravine,  har- 
rowed it  well  crosswise,  antl  sowed  a  strip 
twenty  feet  wide  in  the  lowest  i)art  with 
timothy  and  redtop.  Four  j-ears  later  he 
decided  the  strip  of  grass  was  in  his  way 
and  he  plowed  it  up,  and  for  nine  years  he 
has  grown  corn,  wheat,  oats  anil  clover 
on  the  land  aud  has  had  no  trouble  what- 


ever from  gullying.  Puring  a  heavy  stonn 
water  collects  in  the  swale  to  some  extent, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  it  flows  out 
through  the  tile.  The  cinders  in  the  inlet 
at  the  upper  end  prevent  all  the  trash  hum 
getting  into  the  tile,  and  also  keep  tlie  soil 
out.  This  season  he  is  laying  drains,  of 
three-inch  tile  from  the  inlet  across  the 
swale  in  ditt'erent  directions.  He  has  re- 
moved the  cindei-s  from  the  well,  and  will 
connect  the  end  of  the  laterals  with  the 
main  drain  and  then  return  the  cinders. 
S.  B.  B.  will  find  this  a  very  satisfactory 
plan  to  adopt. 


Let  Brains'Help 
the  Muscles. 


A  few  days  ago  I  went 
to  see  a  neighbor  about 
a  business  matter,  and 
found  him  preparing  a  twenty-acre  field 
for  wheat.  He  was  harrowing  with  an 
eighteen-foot  iron  harrow  drawn  by  four 
strong  horses.  He  was  then  going  over  it 
the  third  time,  and  still  the  soil  was  rather 
cloddy — much  too  cloddy  to  be  considered 
a  good  seed-bed  for  wheat.  He  does  not 
like  to  have  his  methods  criticized,  so  I  said 
nothing  about  his  work,  but  it  was  plain 
as  day  that  one  going  over  with  a  heavy 
plank  float  would  have  done  more  good 
than  a  dozen  harrowings.  A  heavy  plank 
float  could  be  drawn  by  those  four  power- 
ful horses  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  it 
would  have  pulverized  every  clod  on  the 
field,  crushed  them  to  powder,  and  then 
one  harrowing  would  have  made  a  perfect 
seed-bed.  Like  many  {mother  farmer,  he 
imagines  he  knows  most  of  it,  and  advice 
touches  his  cross-grain. 

S  S  £ 

This  farmer  is  above  the  average  in  in- 
telligence, and  he  generally  grows  good 
crops,  but  they  cost  him  too  much  iu  labor 
simply  because  he  does  not  keep  himself 
informed  and  up  to  date.  He  is  in  the  rut 
that  thousands  drop  into  and  follow  all 
their  lives.  Said  a  progressive  young 
farmer,  "I  was  taught  to  follow  along  a 
certain  rut  until  I  was  groU  n;  then  when  I 
started  in  for  myself  I  was  urged  to  stick 
to  it  the  rest  of  my  life  if  success  was  my 
object.  But  thanks  to  live  agricultural 
journals  I  have  learned  to  use  my  brains 
as  well  as  my  muscles,  and  as  a  result  I 
work  to  fifty  per  cent  better  advantage 
than  I  formerly  did  !" 

That's  it  exactly.  Farmers  need  to  get 
their  noses  out  of  the  furrow,  to  get  their 
heads  up  and  their  eyes  open,  and  to  keep 
themselves  thoroughly  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  of  conserving  its  fertil- 
ity, of  growing  maximum  crops  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  and  a  larger  measure  of  success 
is  certain  to  crown  their  eflbrts. 


Com  For  Soiling. 


■  A  Far.m  and  Fireside 


reader  living  in  Iowa 
writes  me:  "I  took  your  advice  last  sjiring 
and  planted  an  acre  to  Evergreen  sweet 
corn  to  feed  to  my  six  cows  if  pasturage 
should  get  short,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it 
was  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did.  The 
drought  we  had  in  midsummer  dried  up 
the  pastures  so  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  milk-cows  went  dry.  As  the  grass  be- 
gan to  get  short  I  began  to  feed  the  corn, 
and  have  had  a  full  How  of  milk  all  sum- 
mer. I  sell  my  milk  to  the  creamery, 
and  everybody  w  ondered  why  my  supply 
kept  up  wliile  theirs  fell  off  over  half. 
That  experience  will  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  me.  Xext  year  I  shall  keep 
eight  cows  and  shall  plant  five  acres  to 
sweet  corn  for  soiling.  I  planted  the  acre 
this  year  in  two  lots,  half  an  acre  each  time, 
two  weeks  apart,  but  next  year  I  shall 
plant  in  three  lots,  as  follows:  One  acre  of 
an  early  variety.  Perry's  Hybrid  or  Cros- 
by's Early,  as  early  as  I  can  get  it  iu.  The 
next  two  acres  will  be  Evergreen  and  will 
be  put  in  when  I  plant  dent  corn  ;  the  last 
two  acres  will  also  be  Evergreen  and  will 
be  planted  when  the  other  is  about  a  foot 
high.  This  will  give  me  all  the  feed' I 
will  want,  and  the  cows  will  get  it  whether 
pasture  gets  short  or  not.  I  drill  the  corn 
in,  dropping  two  grains  in  a  place  about 
one  foot  apart.  It  may  be  drilled  thicker, 
but  at  the  rate  of  two  grains  to  the  foot  I 
find  the  plants  make  l)est  growth,  and  to 
make  first-class  feed  the  stalks  must  be 
tasseled  out  and  caring.  From  the  time  it 
begins  to  ear  until  the  leaves  are  dried  it  is 
a  splendid  milk-producer.  I  drilled  one 
fourth  of  an  acre  to  common  dentcoru,  but 
as  a  food  for  milk-production  it  was  not 
worth  half  so  much  as  thesweet  corn,  while 
the  cows  did  not  seem  to  like  it  half  so  well. 
After  the  acre  of  early  corn,  which  I  shall 
plant  ne.\t  year,  is  cut  off  I  shall  plow  the 
ground  and  sow  it  to  millet." 

Fred  (;kvxdy. 
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Qiw  farm. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

COUNTRY  Fairs.— There  is  often  a  vast 
difference  between  a  country  fair 
and  a  county  fair.  The  latter  is  fre- 
quently a  town  affair,  used  by  an 
association  as  a  money-making  scheme, 
and  consisting  of  nearly"  every  possible 
device  for  drawing  a  crowd  and  extracting 
money  from  it.  The  true  country  fair  is  a 
more  or  less  local  affair  controlled  by  live 
farmers  who  make  it  an  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  theproducts  of  thecommuuity 
and  for  a  huge  picnic  and  good  time.  It  is 
purely  a  country  affair,  and  while  attract- 
ing friends  from  tlie  towns  the  farming 
element  is  dominant  in  every  department. 
Each  local  live-stock  breeder  brings  the 
best  of  his  herds  and  flocks,  the  fair  ser- 
ving as  a  good  advertisement  of  his  stock. 
Farmers  take  delight  in  bringingspecimens 
of  their  choice  varieties  of  grain  and  veg- 
etables for  comparison  with  those  of  neigh- 
bors, and  the  fair  has  thus  an  educational 
value.  A  small  gate  fee  is  charged,  and 
entry  fees  as  well,  to  form  a  fund  from 
which  small  premiums  are  paid  and  im- 
provements of  grounds  are  made.  No  race- 
track is  needed,  and  costly  bviildiugs  are 
not  in  line  with  the  plan  on  which  the  com- 
bined fair  and  picnic  is  conducted.  The 
fakir  finds  no  place  upon  the  grounds 
because  the  fair  is  not  run  for  money,  but 
for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  that 
may  be  gotten  from  such  an  ingathering 
of  neighbors  and  friends  for  many  miles 
around.  It  is  a  clean,  safe  place  for  young 
and  old.  Tlie  receipts  pay  all  bills,  and 
every  one  has  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation. 
Such  local  country  picnics  are  held  every 
year  in  some  communities,  being  con- 
ducted just  as  1  have  described,  and  their 
number  should  increase  wherever  the 
county  fairs  are  given  over  to  horse-rac- 
ing, drinking  and  gambling.  The  local  fair 
can  have  the  true,  old-fashioned  flavor — a 
meeting  of  farmers  for  comparison  of  prod- 
ucts and  for  a  day's  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  their  friends,  and  such  a  com- 
bination of  fair  and  picnic  is  as  helpful  as 
the  average  "agricultural  hoss-.trot"  is  de- 
basing. 

Timothy  and  Clover. — It  is  a  common 
practice  to  sow  some  timothy  in  the  fall 
when  seeding  to  wheat,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  rotation  is  supposed  to  be 
one  depending  upon  clover  largely  for 
fertility.  The  clover  is  seeded  in  the 
spring,  and  with  the  sowing  of  the  seed  the 
idea  is  that  one's  duty  to  the  field  has  been 
done,  and  when  the  clover  fails,  as  it  so 
often  does  fail  to  do  well  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  farmer  congratulates  him- 
self upon  the  fact  that  he  has  the  timothy 
anyway.  The  fall  seeding  to  timothy 
exerts  two  influences  distinctly  unfavor- 
able to  the  best  interests  of  the  soil:  It 
takes  the  room  and  fertility  needed  by  the 
tender  clover-plant,  and  it  turns  a  plow 
field  into  a  timothy  meadow  the  year  that 
the  soil  is  needing  renewal  of  its  strength 
through  the  agency  of  clover.  I  have 
watched  this  matter  with  much  interest, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  farmer  who 
knows  that  his  soil  needs  a  clover  sod  bad- 
ly, and  believes  that  clover  is  a  necessity, 
will  rest  quite  well  satisfied  with  a  good 
stand  of  timothy  and  continue  to  rob  that 
soil  by  converting  the  field  into  a  meadow 
for  two  or  three  years.  Timothy  is  hard 
on  land — no  doubt  about  that.  Fall  seeding 
of  Wheatland  to  timothy  is  not  the  way  to 
help  out  a  tender  lot  of  clover-plants  that 
may  be  secured  the  next  spring.  Of  course, 
soils  differ  in  character  and  proper  treat- 
ment, but  ^ordinarily  when  a  clover  sod  is 
wanted,  the  best  way  is  to  sow  no  timothy- 
seed  in  the  fall  and  to  sow  only  lightly  of 
it  in  the  spring,  letting  the  clover  have  a 
fair  show.  A  seeding  of  timothy  in  the 
fall  often  assures  a  sod  when  clover  would 
have  failed  anyway,  and  if  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  clover  as  a  fertilizer, 
this  safe  method  of  seeding  is  all  right 
because  it  may  save  from  the  necessity  of 
reseeding  the  land  to  wheat  and  grass  or 
clover;  but  I  do  protest  against  the  illusion 
that  we  are  using  clover  as  a  fertilizer  when 
the  sod  is  practically  all  timothy.  It  is 
better  for  the  soil  to  give  clover  a  chance, 
and  that  means  that  if  any  timothy  is  used 
with  it  the  plants  should  start  evenly,  to 
say  the  least,  and  the  timothy-plants  should 
be  comparatively  few  in  number.  Give 
the  clover  a  chance,  or  else  plant  to  fertilize 
the  soil  by  some  otlir-r  means.  ^ 

Taxing  Timber  Lands. — Our  advocates 
of  reforesting    extensive  areas    of  this 


country  suggest  no  practicable  plans  for 
accomplishing  the  work.  The  individual 
owner  of  land  as  a  rule  is  necessarily  in- 
terested in  immediate  income  from  his 
holdings,  and  he  must  plan  as  his  own 
interests  dictate.  He  cannot  afford  to  do 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  future  genera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  present  income. 
But  taxes  are  always  conceived  io  be 
burdensome,  and  the  release  of  all  wooded 
land  from  taxation  would  have  a  marked 
tendency  toward  increasing  the  area  of  so- 
called  forest  land  in  broken  and  thin 
sections  of  the  country.  More  land  would 
be  left  in  a  w-ild  condition,  and  more  un- 
productive land  would  be  surrendered  to 
new  tree  growth,  if  such  land  were  exempt 
from  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
forests  do  affect  climatic  conditions  and 
are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an  agri- 
cultural country.  Pioneers  in  the  pine 
foi'ests  of  Pennsylvania  found  difficulty  in 
drying  their  clothes  on  wash-day  on  ac- 
count of  the  humidity  of  the  air.  Adrought 
of  several  weeks  duration  had  little  effect 
upon  crops  in  those  early  days  because 
there  was  no  thirsty  air  to  rob  the  soil  of 
its  stores  of  moisture.  The  air  remained 
moist  through  the  evaporation  of  water  in 
the  forests  from  shaded  soil  and  from 
leaves  of  growing  trees.  Since  the  timber 
has  been  removed  the  air  soon  becomes 
hot  and  dry  and  takes  up  moisture  from 
cultivated  fields  so  rapidly  that  a  short 
drought  does  serious  damage.  Every  state 
has  considerable  ai'eas  that  give  no  net 
profit  from  cultivation,  and  these  areas 
should  be  growing  trees.  We  can  really 
do  little  in  a  practical  way  to  encourage 
the  abandonment  of  cultivation,  but  wis- 
dom and  prudence  suggest  that  we  should 
offer  exemption  from  taxation  to  every  acre 
that  may  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
forest-trees.  Too  much  broken  and  thin 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  too  little 
land  is  covered  Avith  trees  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture.  The  first  step  toward 
securing  a  change  for  the  better  is  ex- 
emption of  all  wooded  land  from  taxation. 
Let  us  have  such  legislation.  D.-i.viD. 


DO  NOT  KILL  THEM. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  LACE- WINGED  FLY,   OR  QOLDBN-EYES. 

Very  closely  related  to  plant-lice  are  the 
Psyllas,  of  which  that  infesting  the  pear  is 
one  of  our  worst  insect  pests.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  however,  there  are  also 
other  insects  which  seem  to  consider  them 
most  desirable  food. 

Besides  one  or  two  ladybird-beetles,  the 
larva  of  a  small  fly  (Chrysopa  oculata),  in 
many  instances,  has  very  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Psyllas.  The  adult 
insect  is  a  very  dainty,  small,  green  fly, 
but  belonging  to  the  order  Xeuroptera, 
having  four  similar  wings  instead  of  two, 
and  mouth-parts  fitted  for  biting  rather 
than  sucking,  as  is  the  case  with  the  true 
flies,  or  Diptera.  From  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  small  veins  in  its  del- 
icate wings  it  is  usually  called  the  "lace- 
winged  fly,"  and  on  account  of  the  luster 
of  its  "golden  eyes"  is  often  so  designated. 
Tlie  adult  insect  refrains  from  taking  any 
food  whatever,  and  lives  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  eggs  whereby  the 
species  may  be  perpetuated.  These  little 
eggs,  however,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  laid  are  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  careful  observer.  Previous 
to  laying  the  female  deposits  a  drop  of 
viscid  liquid  on  the  leaf,  and  then  by  quick- 
ly raising  her  abdomen  draws  this  out  into 


brood,  and  for  this  reason  the  present 
species  goes  so  far  as  to  lay  the  eggs  but 
singly  instead  of  in  groups. 

During  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  pear- 
psylla  in  Maryland  orchards  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1894  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  records  that 
on  some  trees  nearly  every  leaf  would 
have  one  or  two  Chrysopa  eggs  on  it. 

The  young  larva  is  a  very  active  and 
really  ferocious-looking  animal  when 
viewed  under  a  magnifier.  It  is  covered 
with  long  spiny  hairs,  and  its  large  head 
bears  two  long  sickle-shaped  jaws.  In  this 
stage  its  mouth-parts  are  very  interesting, 
in  that  the  second  pair  of  jaws — which 
are  generally  more  or  less  like  the  first,  or 
upper,  pair,  known  as  the  mandibles — have 
become  very  elongate  and  fit  into  the  under 
side  of  the  mandibles  as  in  a  sheath,  and 
thus  form  a  complete  tube  between  the  two 
jaws.  When  a  Psylla  or  other  insect  is 
caught  it  is  firmly  grasped  by  this  for- 
midable pair  of  pincers  and  its  body  juices 
are  sucked  out  through  the  pair  of  tubes 
above  described.  Thus  we  have  here  an 
instance  of  what  is  generally  termed  a 
"biting"  insect  sucking  its  food,  but  not, 
however,  by  means  of  a  single  beak,  as  do 
the  plant-lice  and  true  bugs. 

After  about  ten  days  of  very  hearty  feed- 
ing the  larva  becomes  full-grown  and  pro- 
ceeds to  spin  a  small,  nearly  spherical, 
silken  cocoon,  generally  in  the  curl  of  a 
leaf,  which  glistens  in  the  bright  sunshine 
like  a  veritable  pearl.  Eike  the  egg,  this 
cocoon  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
larva,  and  as  the  larva  hatches  from  the 
egg,  so  the  adult  emerges  from  the  cocoon 
by  cutting  out  a  circular  lid  from  the  apex. 

The  adult  flies  often  come  into  the  light 
through  an  open  window  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  presence  in  an  orchard  or 
on  any  crop  infested  with  plant-lice  may 
be  readily  detected  by  their  characteristic 
eggs.  E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson. 


Fir.  1. 

Lace-winged  Fly  (Chrysopa  ploral)uiida)— a,  adult  fly;  1),  cocoon 
containing  pupa ;  c,  cocoon  after  fly  lias  emerged, . 
.showing  lid ;  d,  larva ;  e,  eggs.   (After  Riley.) 

a  fine,  silken  thread,  which  dries  instantly 
and  forms  a  stem  on  which  the  egg  is  laid. 
When  the  young  larva  hatches  it  crawls 
down  this  stem  and  at  once  runs  oft'  in 
search  of  food.  This  food  consists  not  only 
of  Psyllas,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  insects, 
and  insect  eggs,  and  they  even  seem  to  be 
as  well  satisfied  with  another  Chrysopa 
larva  of  the  same  brood.  Thus,  were  it  not 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed,  the  first  larva  to  hatch  would  eat  up 
all  the  other  eggs,  or  the  strongest  would 
devour  all  the  weaker  members  of  the 


PROTECTING  TREES  AGAINST  RABBITS  AND 
MICE. 

The  frequent  injuries  done  by  rabbits  or 
mice  in  girdling  fruit  and  other  trees  has 
led  to  perhaps  more  experiment  than  the 
injuries  done  by  any  fungous  disease  or  in- 
sect pest.  Long  before  the  practice  of  spray- 
ing came  into  vogue  we  find  orchardists 
discussing  this  or  that  method  of  combat- 
ing these  foes,  or  of  repairing  the  injuries 
done  by  them — mounds  of  earth  or  of 
tramped  snow  around  the  trees;  planting 
cabbage  to  serve  as  food  for  rabbits ;  wrap- 
ping the  trutiks  with  wired  lath,  paper, 
tarred  paper,  corn-stalks,  cloth;  covering 
the  trunks  with  manure-plasters,  fats, 
axle-grease,  blood,  whitewash,  tar  and 
other  substances  supposedly  obnoxious  to 
mice  and  rabbits,  have  all  been  advocated. 
As  a  rule  these  remedies  are  only  make- 
shifts, at  least  where  the  animals  are  abun- 
dant, and  not  a  few  trees  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
tective measures. 

A  spring-set  fruit-tree  entering  its  first 
■winter  is  worth  at  least  one  dollar,  and  if 
it  took  a  dollar  to  protect  that  tree  the 
money  would  be  well  spent,  especially  if 
non-protection  meant  loss  of  the  specimen 
and  replanting.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spend  so  much  to  get  an  efficient  protector 
—a  far  better  one  than  any  enumerated 
above.  Wire  netting  of  a  mesh  not  greater 
than  half  an  inch  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  cut  across  in  strips  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  inches  and  sprung  around  the 
trunks  and  the  lower  ends  buried  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
forms  an  absolute  protection  against  these 
pests  without  in  any  way  injur- 
ing the  trees. 

If  the  iietting  be  pressed  and 
rolled  tightly  around  a  hoe- 
handle  or  a  broom-stick  to  make 
the  strips  curl  better  they  can  be 
applied  mucli  easier,  and  when 
once  in  place  cannot  be  shaken 
off  by  the  wind.  Such  protectors 
need  not  cost  more  than  three 
cents  when  in  place  upon  the  tree, 
and  when  once  in  place  need  no 
further  attention,  since  being 
loosely  applied  they  adjust  themselves  to 
the  tree  as  it  grows.  M.  G.  K. 


KAFIR  CORN. 

In  Kansas  the  acreage  of  Kafir  corn  in- 
creased from  46,911  acres  in  1893  to  535,743 
acres  in  1898.  It  is  a  favorite  crop  for  both 
forage  and  grain.  The  yield  of  grain  is 
from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  its  food  value  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  corn. 


UTILIZING  NATIVE  TREES. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  people  to  cut  down  or  uproot 
trees  that  are  slightly  in  the  way  rather 
than  go  to  any  trouble  to  preserve  them. 
When  this  idea  is  generally  carried  out  in 
a  community,  as  it  often  is,  the  result  is 
long  lines  of  houses  and  streets  sweltering 
under  the  unrestricted  glare  of  the  sun. 

It  is  refreshing  to  occasionally  note  an 
instance  where  considerable  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  a  tree,  even  though  it  be  but  a 
"scraggy  pine."  In  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
many  of  the  native  pines  have  given  place 
to  the  cultivated  maple,  poplar,  elm  and 
other  trees,  but  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 


city  many  home-makers  utilized  the  native 
pine  to  the  best  advantage.'  The  illustra- 
tion shows  one  of  the  early  built  homes  of 
the  place  whose  owner  certainly  had  a  full 
sense  of  the  value  of  shade.  The  house 
stands  on  one  of  the  finest  avenues  of  the 
city,  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion the  steps  were  built  around  the  tree  at 
considerable  trouble.  Later,  as  the  tree  grew 
and  the  trunk  became  bare,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jersey  pine,  additional  shade 
was  needed  and  the  awning  was  added,  it 
also  being  "built"  around  the  tree.  From 
appearances  the  house  w^as  built  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  trees  and  shrubs 


if/'/^^v-"'"' — 

adorn  the  grounds,  but  still  the  old  pine 
stands  casting  its  grateful  shade  on  all  who 
pass  beneath  it,  seemingly  rejoicing  that  it 
has  been  allowed  to  live,  almost  alone,  of 
all  its  kind  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  same  city,  along  a 
pleasant  road,  stands  a  bent  and  twisted 
oak,  a  landmark  with  a  history,  and  al- 
though it  is  far  from  beautiful  it  remains 
to  point  a  moral  to  the  passer-by.  A  large 
board  sign  bearing  on  one  side  the  follow- 
ing inscription  swings  from  one  of  its 
branches : 


On  the  other  side  this  homily  combined 
with  history: 


sd""| 


About  fortr  \'ears  a<4o  a  bov  named  i 
Wasliiii'^ti.ii  W'bite  cliinl.^'.l  this  'oak-tree,  ♦ 
wliicli  was  tlifii  a  sajtlnrj.  tn  catcii  an  cnvl, 
which  at  tliar  time  ain'iimird  in  tliese 
wooiis.  anil  w  tiich  hail  sruU^it  a '/iiicken  from 
his  father's  hen  rtiost.  Tht-  tree  iient  over, 
an<l  the  result  is  shown  in  this  sturdy,  stub- 
born oak.  The  illustration,  ••.lust '  as  the 
twi'.^'  is  lient  tlie  tree  is  inclined,"  will 
always  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
good'Dr  bail  habits  in  the  young.  Reader, 
row  straight,  | 


The  boy  grew  to  manhood  and  passed 
into  the  great  Beyond,  but  the  tree  still 
stands  and  in  its  silent  way  fulfills  its 
destiny.  Quo.  R.  Knapp. 


FARM  ANO  FIRKSIDE. 


October  15,  1898. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

STRA\\rBERRr-GROWiNG. — A  great  many 
of  our  fruit  varieties  are  of  local 
value  only.  They  are  good,  and  per- 
haps superior  to  most  others  in  cer- 
tain sections,  localities  or  soils,  and 
worthless  elsewhere.  As  an  instance  I 
will  mention  the  Splendid  strawberry 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  these  columns 
in  earlier  issues.  Before  me  is  a  report  on 
strawberry  varieties  from  Alabama  (Bul- 
letin No.  94  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station).  This  report  men- 
tions as  "worthless  here"  Annie  Laurie, 
Belmont,  Brunette,  Clyde,  Crescent,  Enor- 
mous, Gandy,  Giant,  Greenville,  Haver- 
land,  Mary,  Parker  Earle,  Rio,  Sharpless, 
Splendid,  Sunnyside,  Sunrise,  Warfield 
and  Wolverton,  and  as  of  doubtless  value. 
Bouncer,  Bubach,  Hoffman,-  Jessie  and 
AVilson. 

«  «  -s 

The  same  "Splendid"  here  condemned 
as  worthless  is  one  of  my  favorite  varieties, 
aijd  I  think  most  valuable  in  my  own 
locality  for  a  home  berry.  It  makes. lots 
of  runners,  and  if  not  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, nor  as  good  for  canning  as  the  Wilson, 
is  at  least  sure  to  give  us  plenty  of  fruit, 
aud  this  of  good  size,  fine  appearance  and 
good  enough  flavor.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  feel  that  I  could  do  much  worse 
than  plant  the  Splendid  for  home  use,  and 
for  near  market  also. 


The  Alabama  station  also  condemns  the 
Haverland  as  worthless.  I  have  spoken 
many  a  good  word  in  its  favor.  But  if  I 
had  ne\'er  grown  it  before,  aud  was  wri- 
ting only  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
season,  I,  too,  would  condemn  it  as  good 
for  nothing.  I  had  very  few  perfect 
berries  on  my  rows  of  Haverland;  most  of 
them  were  small  aud  gnarly — crippled  in 
some  way.  Apparently  they  had  not  been 
properlj'  pollenized,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell  why  this  should  have  been  thus,  as 
thei-e  were  rows  of  perfect  bloomers,  the 
Wilson  and  the  Beder  Wood  among  them, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  Haverland. 
The  Wilson  and  the  Beder  Wood  have 
proved  good  sorts  heretofore  to  furnish 
pollen  for  the  Haverland,  and  when  thus 
pollenized  the  Haverland  has  proved  to  be 
immensely  productive  of  large  berries,  the 
fruiting  season  lasting  from  early  to  late. 
For  home  use  and  near  market  I  have  al- 
ways (this  year  excepted)  fouud  the  Hav- 
erland a  very  valuable  sort.  The  station 
report  mentions  Wilson  and  Bubach  as  of 
doubtful  value  at  the  station.  Surely  the 
Wilson  is  not  as  productive  as  the  Haver- 
land or  the  Splendid  or  many  other 
varieties,  while  the  foliage  seems  partic- 
ularly subject  to  leaf-blight  (rust).  Yet  I 
have  to  plant  it  simplj-  because  my  own 
people  want  it  for  canning,  and  the  mai'- 
ket  calls  for  it.  The  days  of  the  Wilson  are 
not  over  yet,  apparently.  What  the  Wilson 
needs  in  order  to  remain  a  popular  berry  is 
the  selection  of  plants  from  a  sound  ances- 
try. Too  many  runners  have  been  taken 
from  diseased  beds  and  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  The  tendency  to  disease  has 
been  inbred.  Now  we  should  breed  for  ex- 
emption from  blight,  and  try  to  raise  ped- 
igree plants.  The  Bubach  is  also  one  of 
our  best  berries  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


Setting  Pl.^nts.— The  bulletin  already 
mentioned  speaks  in  favor  of  my  favorite 
way  of  setting  plants ;  namely, "with  the 
spade."  The  ojjeration  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: "When  the  plants  are  taken  up  the 
old  leaves  aud  runners  should  be  pulled 
off, and  the  plants  should  be  bunched  with 
the  roots  all  lying  one  way.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  tie  the  bundles  except  where 
they  are  to  be  sold  by  count.  Pack  them 
closely  side  l)y  side ;  if  in  a  box  with  the 
roots  down,  or  if  in  a  barrel  with  the  roots 
to  the  center.  Always  keep  plants  covered 
with  dampened  sacks  to  prevent  drying. 
When  ready  to  begin  planting  put  an  inch 
or  two  of  water  in  an  ordinary  wooden 
bucket,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  plants  with 
their  roots  in  the  water.  This  keeps  them 
fresh,  and  also  causes  the  soil  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  tlie  roots  when  planted. 
The  planting  crew  consists  of  a  man  with 
a  bright,  .sharp  spade,  and  a  small  boy 
with  a  bucket  of  plants.  The  man  sets  the 
spade  in  front  of  him,  with  tlie  corner  of 
the  blade  at  the  spot  whei  e  the  plant  is  to 
stand,  tlirows  his  weight  on  it,  driving  the 
sharp  spade  full  length  in  the  mellow  soil. 


and  then  pushes  it  from  him  so  as  to  open 
a  wedge-shaped  hole  behind  the  spade. 
The  boy  has  a  plant  ready,  holding  it  by 
the  top,  and  with  a  slight  swinging  mo- 
tion brings  the  plant  to  its  place  in  the 
corner  of  the  hole,  with  its  roots  extending 
full  length  and  the  crown  held  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  man  with- 
draws the  spade,  setting  it  forward  i-eady 
for  the  next  plant,  and  as  the  dirt  falls 
back  about  the  plant  he  puts  his  foot  on  it, 
pressing  the  soil  closely  about  the  roots. 
With  a  little  practice  plants  can  be  set  in 
this  way  very  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 
There  are  just  two  points  to  keep  in  mind: 
First,  the  plant  must  be  left  at  the  right 
depth — not  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  bud,  nor 
so  shallow  as  to  expose  the  roots;  sec- 
ond, the  dirt  must  be  packed  closely  about 
the  roots.  This  last  can  be  easily  tested  by 
taking  hold  of  the  plant  by  one  leaf  and 
trying  to  pull  it  up;  if  properly  set  the 
leaf  will  break  without  loosening  the  roots. 

"Directions  are  often  seen  in  print  for 
spreading  the  roots  out  like  a  fan,  or  for 
making  a  hole  with  a  mound  in  the  mid- 
dle, around  which  the  roots  can  be  placed 
in  a  natural  position;  but  time  spent  in 
such  pastimes  is  simply  wasted.  New 
roots  as  they  grow  will  quickly  spread  out 
in  all  directions.  The  office  of  the  bundle 
of  old  roots  is  simply  to  hold  the  plant 
firmly  in  place  and  to  supply  it  with  mois- 
ture till  the  new  roots  are  formed. 

"This  same  method  of  planting  with  a 
spade  can  be  used  equally  well  for  cabbage, 
tobacco,  sweet-potato  slips  or  any  other 
small  plants,  and  it  will  be  found  more 
rapid  and  satisfactory  than  the  more  labo- 
rious method  of  planting  with  a  dibber  or 
trowel." 

I  stumbled  on  this  spade  method  of 
planting  a  number  of  years  ago,  aud  have 
spoken  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm several  times.  All  in  all,  I  find  it  such 
a  valuable  short-cut  in  garden  and  field 
operations  every  planting  season  that  I 
must  call  attention  to  it  again,  at  the  risk 
of  being  found  guilty  of  repetition. 


Fall  Salads— Just  at  present  (late  in 
September)  there  is  a  good  demand  in  our 
local  markets  for  endive,  aud  remunera- 
tive prices  are  paid  for  good  heads.  This  is 
a  crop  that  I  have  often  (if  not  regularly) 
grown,  but  never  marketed  and  seldom 
used  on  the  table.  I  have  some  excellent 
heads,  and  very  large  ones ;  but  I  never 
care  to  have  endive  on  my  table  in  any 
shape,  simply  because  I  have  much  bet- 
ter salad  material  in  a  patch  of  lettuce  :  the 
Morse  variety),  grown  in  open  ground  from 
seed  sown  about  the  first  of  August.  Of 
course,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable 
for  lettuce  and  similar  crops,  as  we  had 
plenty  of  rainfall;  and  in  con.sequence  the 
lettuce  is  just  as  brittle  and  sweet  as  any  I 
ever  had  from  the  greenhouse.  .Sucli  salad 
is  a  "treat"  indeed,  especially  when  we 
have  a  little  fresh  cresses  to  go  with  it  for 
flavoring. 

I  also  find  that  these  tender  little  lettuce- 
heads,  even  it  not  very  large  or  very  solid, 
take  quite  well  in  market,  and  just  at  this 
time  I  might  sell  almost  any  quantity  of 
it,  and  I  only  regret  not  having  planted 
more  of  it.  Lettuce,  in  short,  is  a  paying 
crop  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
only  time  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  during  the  past  year  was  right 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  tlie  early 
spring  plantings  were  ready  for  use. 


The  Squash-borer  —In  former  years  I 
used  to  lose  a  good  many  squash-vines  by 
the  depredations  of  the  squash-borer.  The 
main  stalk  or  root  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  often  found  infested  by 
quite  a  large  number  of  those  fat  grubs, 
and  entirely  eaten  ofT  and  cut  loose  from 
the  root.  In  order  to 'avoid  loss  from  that 
source  I  adopted  the  plan  of  "layering" 
the  vines;  in  other  words,  coveringsome  of 
the  joints  near  the  main  root  with  moist 
soil  and  pressing  this  firmly  over  the  vine. 
Roots  are  soon  emitted  from  the  joint,  and 
the  plant  thus  has  a  chance  to  thrive  and 
mature  fruit  even  if  the  main  stalk  is  sev- 
ered from  its  root.  Some  years  ago  I  be- 
gan using  tobacco-dust,  or  a  mixture  of 
bone-meal  and  tobacco-dust,  as  a  repel ler 
of  the  squash  or  cucumber  beetle.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  noticed  any  signs 
whatever  of  the  squash-borer's  work,  and 
have  lost  no  more  plants  on  its  account.  I 
conclude  that  the  mentioned  material  is 
also  a  sure  cure  for  the  squash-borer.  Will 
some  of  our  friends  who  have  made  use  of 
tobacco-dust,  etc.,  for  like  purposes  tell  us 
their  experience?  T.  Gkeineu. 


jtORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.,^* 

CONDCCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Japan  Qnince.— M.  S.,  Pekiu,  111.  The 
J.'ipan  quince  bears  fruit  that  is  mucli  smaller 
and  hajdier  than  that  of  the  common  quince, 
but  on  cutting  it  open  you  will  see  the  re- 
semblance. It  makes  a  very  hard,  firm  jelly, 
of  good  quality.  I  have  acquaintances  who 
highly  prize  it  for  this  purpose. 

Setting  Out  BIackberry-|>Iaiits.— E.  I. 

J.,  Oquan-ka,  111.  I  should  plant  on  good  re- 
tentive soil,  preferably  sandy  loam  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  four  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  feet 
apart.  Plant  about  the  middle  of  October, 
using  two  good  sets  to  each  hill.  After  plant- 
ing put  about  the  equivalent  of  a  shovelful  of 
loam  on  each,  and  then  cover  each  with  a 
little  coarse  mulch.  In  the  spring  take  off 
nuilch  aud  level  down  the  earth.  Plant  about 
nine  tenths  Ancient  Briton  and  one  tenth 
Snyder. 

Diseased  Rose  and  Violet  Ireaves.— M. 

F.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  I  think  the  rose  will  not 
be  seriously  injured  by  losing  its  leaves  so  late 
in  the  season.  The  leaves  are  badly  spotted 
with  rust  spots,  caused  by  a  fungous  disease 
which  often  appears  as  the  foliage  getsold  and 
weak.  The  violet-leaves  appear  badly  burned, 
which,  I  think,  comes  entirely  from  disease, 
but  it  may  have  resulted  partly  from  some 
other  cause.  I  should  cut  off  and  burn  all  the 
infested  leaves,  and  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Tearbook  of  Aerricnitnre  —  Iiijared 
Peach-leaves.— A.  R.  S.,  Paducah,  Ky.  You 
can  probably  obtain  the  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  your  represen- 
tative in  Congress,  without  charge.  1  think 

the  leaves  of  your  peach-trees  are  injured  V>y  a 
fungous  disease,  which  makes  the  holes  in  the 
leaves.  It  it  is  seriously  injuring  the  trees  you 
can  probably  prevent  its  spreading  further  by 
spraying  the  foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
but  I  question  whether  it  will  pay  you  to  do 
so.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  preventive,  and 
will  not  stop  the  disease. after  it  gets  into  the 
the  plant,  but  must  be  applied  to  keep  the 
disease  out. 

Resetting  Plnm-trees— Setting  Ras|>> 
berries — S.  S.,  Collins,  Ind.  The  best  time 
to  reset  plum-trees  is  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  in  good  shape. 
They  should  be  planted  about  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way,  setting  them  the  Same  depth 
at  which  they  have  been  growing,  or  a  little 

deeper.  Red  raspberries  had  better  be  set 

out  in  the  autumn,  since  if  left  until  spring 
the  sprouts  are  apt  to  get  started  so  much  that 
they  get  broken  off  in  handling.  Black  rasp- 
berries should  be  set  in  the  spring,  but  may  be 
successfully  set  in  autumn  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  and  they  are  covered  with  a 
little  mulch  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Many 
fail  to  make  the  layers  of  black  raspberries 
grow,  owing  to  their  setting  them  too  deep. 
They  should  be  set  no  deeper  than  they  were 
In  the  ground  where  they  rooted. 

Planting  Almond-trees —P   E.  P.,  Es- 

trup,  Oreg.  .Mnionds  should  be  planted  about 
tuenty-fourfeet  aparteach  way.  Themethod 
of  cultivation  for  them  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  peach.  Almonds  prefer  a  loose, 
warm  .soil,  and  heavy  soils  should  be  avoided. 
They  will  flourish  and  pi'oduce  good  crops  in 
soils  thatare  too  poor  for  peaches  and  apricots. 
The  best  authorities  recommend  the  mixing 
of  varieties  in  orchards  to  secure  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Professor  Wickson  recommends  plant- 
ing trees  in  dormant  bud,  or  yearling  trees  for 
setting,  and  rather  small  or  medium-sized 
yearlings  to  those  that  have  made  a  very 
large  growth.  The  only  pruning  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  make  the  trees  branch  low  down, 
and  to  secure  a  shapely  form.  After  the  third 
year  pruning  should  be  confined  to  taking  out 
awkward  or  interfering  branches.  Close  prun- 
ing, as  recommended  for  the  peach,  is  not 
desirable.  Almonds  should  not  be  planted  in 
locations  subject  to  fogs  or  moist  winds. 

Bag-worm.— C.  F.,  Veto,  Ohio.  The  insect 
you  describe  is  veiy  common  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  and  is  known  as  the  bag- 
worm,  from  the  fact  th.it  during  Its  entire 
growth  the  insect  is  covered  with  a  bag  which 
It  carries  around  with  it  and  builds  as  it  in- 
creases in  size.  This  insect  feeds  on  the  foliage 
of  a  large  number  of  trees,  but  is  especially 
injurious  to  arbor-vitae  and  redcedai'.  In  the 
latter  part  of  summer  it  l)ecomes  fastened 
in  place  and  undergoes  its  changes.  The  male 
insect  emerges  a  perfect  inotli,  and  fertilizes 
the  female,  who  never  leaves  her  ca.se,  but 
after  being  fertilized  lays  her  eggs  in  the  upper 
part  of  her  case,  dies,  and  drops  to  t  lie  ground. 
A  little  later  you  will  find  the  smaller  hags 
empty  which  were  occupied  by  the  male,  and 
you  will  find  the  larger  bags  containing  a  huge 
number  of  eggs  ready  to  hatch  in  spring.  This 
insect  is  also  called  ''drop-worm,"  from  its 
habit  of  dif>pping  to  the  ground  with  its  silk 
threads  when  mature.  The  reinediesare  pick- 
ing off  and  destroying  the  hags  while  the  eggs 
aiv still  in  t  hem  in  the  winter,  and  also  spraj'- 
Ing  with  Paris  green  while  the  worms  are 
feeding. 

DiseaNPd  fberry-trcos. -  P.  M.,  Wenat- 
chec.  Wasli.,  writes:  "My  chcrry-lives  made 
a  rapid  growth  this  season  until  July, 
when  the  leaves  dried  up  and  thick  gum 
oo/.ed  out  tlirough  the  bark  in  a  great  many 
places.    1  could  discover  no  hug  or  worm  on 


the  leaves.  The  bark  loosened' from  the  wood 
and  turned  black." 

Reply:— If  there  are  no  insects  present  the 
disease  is  probably  due  to  climatic  conditions, 
which  may  be  partly  overcome  by  training 
the  head  of  the  tree  low  down,  so  as  to  shade 
the  trunk  from  the  hot  sun.  The  foliage, 
judging  from  your  description,  must  be  affected 
with  some  fungous  disease,  which  could  very 
likely  be  held  in  cheek  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  But  it  may  be  a  question 
with  you  as  to  whether  this  will  pay.  It  is 
oftlimessome  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  that 
are  most  liable  to  disea.se,  but  the  hardier 
sorts,  such  as  Early  Richmond  and  Mayduke, 
may  be  quite  exempt  and  do  well.  You  had 
better  find  out  what  varieties  the  larger 
cherry-growers  in  your  section  find  profitable, 
and  their  management,  as  frequently,  owing 
to  peculiar  local  conditions,  one  variety  may 
flourish  over  a  limited  area,  while  some  sorts 
that  are  successful  elsewhere  fail. 

Orape  Cnttlngs  and  Grafts.- S.  O.  M., 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  In  growing  grapes  from 
cuttings  it  is  important  to  have  wood  well 
matured,  of  this  season's  growth.  By  mature 
wood  is  meant  that  which  is  hard  and  ha.s 
very  little  pith;  wood  that  is  soft  and  pithy 
will  not  root  well.  Grapes  are  grown  from 
cuttings  of  several  kinds.  Soft  or  green 
wood  cuttings  are  made  during  summer  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  florists'  roots, 
geraniums  and  similar  cuttings,  but  is  prac- 
tised only  with  rare  kinds.  Mostof  ourgrapes 
are  grown  from  ripe  wood,  but  the  way  of 
doing  it  varies  considerably;  sometimes  they 
are  made  up  of  onlj'  one  bud  and  an  inch  or 
two  of  wood,  but  this  method  is  best  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  varieties  that  are  rare  and 
which  it  is  desired  to  increase  very  rapidly. 
The  simplest  method  of  growing  grapes  from 
cuttings  is  to  make  the  cuttings  about  twelve 
inches  long  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn  ;  tie  in  bundles  of  about  one  hundred 
each,  and  bury  outdoors,  covering  six  inches 


over  the  top,  standing  bundles  on  end  with 
the  butts  down.  Early  in  the  spring  take  out 
bundles  and  bury  them  again,  standing  them 
on  tlie  top  ends,  covering  the  butts  about  four 
inches  deep.  They  should  be  left  in  this  posi- 
tion until  they  have  commenced  to  callous  a 
little,  whicli  al  waj  s  precedes  rooting  ;  but  this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  emit 
roots  before  planting.  They  should  iheu  be 
planted  out  six  inches  ajiart  in  rows  tnree 
feet  apart,  in  warm,  mellow  soil,  setting  them 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  so  that  the 
upper  bud  comes  barely  above  the  surface  soil, 
as  shown  in  illustration.  The  land  should  be 
made  solid  around  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and 
they  should  be  carefully  cultivated  throughout 
the  season.  The  reason  why  the  cuttings  are 
buried  right  side  up  in  fall  and  upside  down 
in  spring  is  that  the  roots  form  first  on  the 
warmest  ends,  and  in  the  autumn  the  deep 
soil  keeps  warm  the  longest,  while  in  spring 
the  top  soil  warms  up  first.  The  reason  why 
the  cuttings  should  be  setslanting  is  that  then 
they  are  most  easily  formed  in  that  position, 
and  then,  too,  they  settle  with  the  land  and 
do  not  work  loose  so  easily  as  when  set 
straight.  I  have  had  the  best  success  in 
grafting  grapes  when  I  have  done  the  work 
very  early  in  the  spring,  putting  the  union 
below  ground  and  covering  it  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  earth.  Follow  the  same  method 
as  for  grafting  apples,  but  when  old,  crooked- 
grained  stocks  are  to  be  worked  by  cleft- 
grafting  make  the  cleft  with  a  fine  saw.  No 
wax  is  necessarj-,  and  some  growers  prefer  not 
to  use  it,  but  tie  the  cleft  together  aud  pack 
the  soil  firmly  around  the  union. 
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EDIBLE  AND  POISONOUS  TOADSTOOLS. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  in  the  daily 
press  accounts  of  poisoning  from 
the  eating  of  toadstools.  In  tlie 
majority  of  cases  the  sufferer  has  thought 
he  was  eating  an  edible  species,  and  has 
only  discovered  his  mistake  when  it  was 
too  late.  Since  these  instances  are  so  com- 
mon a  brief  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal edible  and  poisonous  toadstools  may 
prove  useful  to  persons  who,  at  present, 
have  no  knowlege  of  them,  but  would  en- 
joy eating  those  that  ate  harmless  if  they 
knew  how  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
harmful. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
often  difficult  even  for  experts  to  dis- 
tinguish the  edible  from  the  poisonous 
species  when  not  fully  expanded,  and 
that  therefore  the  immature  specimens, 
"buttons,"  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
allowed  to  expand  before  being  gathered. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  all  over- 
ripe, all  decayed,  all  doubtful  specimens, 
all  doubtful  species  and  species  known  to 
be  poisonous  be  passed  by  when  collecting 
for  the  table.  Tlrese  may  by  simple  con- 
tact leave  sufficient  poisou  among  li.e 
edible  ones  to  produce  fatal  results  even 
when  they  are  removed  before  the  edible 
ones  are  eaten.  Again,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  collector  know  the  vari- 
ety he  collects  to  be  fit  for  food— know  it 
as  well  as  he  knows  a  cabbage  or  a  bean. 

The  figures  that  accompany  this  article 
are  not  made  to  show  the  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  species  discussed,  but  are 
conventional  drawings  made  to  show  the 
easily  recognizable  differences  between 
them. 

The  coninion  mushroom  (Agaricus  cam- 
pestris),  Fig.  1,  appears  in  clusters  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  is 
most  frequently  found  in  rich  ground, 
such  as  gardens,  grassy  fields  and  espec- 
ially pastures,  but  rarely  in  woods  and 
never  on  rotten  wood.  The  stalk  and  tlie 
umbrella  part  are  usually  whitish  or  drab, 
and  are  smooth.  The  latter  is  usually  less 
than"  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
former  generally  shorter  than  the  diameter 
of  the  umbrella.  The  ring  is  usually  a 
little  more  than  half  way  up  the  stem. 
But  the  distinguishing  point  is  thecolor  of 
the  "gills"  on  the  under  side  of  the  um- 
brella. These  are  at  first  pink,  gradually 
turning  to  a  brownish  purple  as  the  plant 
grows  older.  This  point  must  be  borne  in 
'  mind,  since  many  fatal  i-esults  follow  the 
overlooking  of  this  characteristic.  The 
stalk  is  solid,  cylindrical,  and  seems  to 
come  directly  from  the  ground,  having  iio 
membrane  or  scales  or  bulb  at  its  base,  but 
carrying  the  usual  collar  where  the  um- 
brella part  Ijreaks  loose  from  the  stem  as 
the  top  expands.  There  is  only  one 
poisonous  toadstool  that  in  any  marked 
degree  answers  this  description,  liut  it  is 
of  such  extremely  rare  occurrence  that 
danger  is  not  one  in  one  hundred,  and  it 
has  so  disagreeable  a  taste  that  no  one 
would  care  to  eat  it. 

The  fly-amanita,  or  fly-agaric  (Amanita 
muscaria);  so  named  from  its  attracting  and 


than  the  stem  of  the  edible  mushroom. 
The  gills  are  always  white,  never  pink  or 
purple.  Its  stem  is  hollow  and  is  bulbous 
at  the  Ijase,  which  is  covered  with  irregular 
fringe-like  scales.  Fig.  2  gives  an  idea 
of  the  wart-like  excrescences  on  the  um- 
brella, and  the  swelled  base  of  the  stem. 

The  deadly  amanita(  AmaTiita  phalloides) 
grows  singly  in  damper  and  less  sandy 
soils  than  its  close  relative,  the  fly-agai'ic, 
and  generally  avoids  lawns,  pastures,  etc., 
where  the  common  mushroom  thrives. 
The  umbrella  may  range  in  color  from  a 
dull  yellow  to  olive,  but  is  often  shining 
white,  and  when  wet  is  more  slimy  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  species.  It  is 
practically  free  from  scales.  Its  size  is  in- 
termediate between  the  two  preceding, 
and  the  form  is  much  more  slendei-.  The 
gills  are  white  and  so  is  the  stem,  which, 
when  young,  is  filled  with  cottou-like 
threads.  These  soon  disappear  and  leave 
the  stem  hollow.  The  base  of  the  stem  is 
more  bulbous  than  that  oT  the  fly-agaric, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  sac-like  membrane, 
from  which  this  toadstool  takes  the  name 
of  "deatli-cup."  Since  the  stem  is  often 
partly  under  ground  this  membrane  is 
frequently  destroyed  when  the  toadstool  is 
pulled.  Fig.  3  shows  this  species  and 
the  cup-like  membrane  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

These  three  toadstools  have  each  a  pleas- 
ant taste,  the  first  two  a  peculiar  odor,  the 
last  scarcely  any  smell  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  taste  and  smell  alone  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  a  test  of  poisonous  or 
edible  qualities. 

One  other  common  edible  toadstool 
seems  to  demand  attention  in  this  article. 
This  is  the  fairy-ring  toadstool  (Marasmius 
oreades),  a  small  species  that  grows  in 
clusters  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ever- 
widening  circle.  Sometimes  these  circles 
are  ten  or  even  more  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  circumference  so  closely  studded  with 
the  little  toadstools  as  to  make  the  ground 
look  as  if  covered  with  a  band  or  contin- 
uous ring.  The  umbrella  part,  seldom 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  very 
thin  and  of  a  pale  yellow  brown  or  drab, 
often  concave  on  top,  with  a  raised  center. 
The  gills  are  few  in  number  and  bulge  out 
in  the  middle.  The  stalk  lacks  the  collar 
common  to  the  other  toadstools  mentioned 
above.  Both  stalk  and  umbrella  are  rather 
tough,  often,  in  dry  weather,  even  leath- 
ery. This  condition  disappears  after  a 
rain.  The  spores,  or  seed-bodies,  are  white, 
while  the  only  species  that  might  be  mis- 
taken for  this  one' have  black  or  brown 
spores.  The  color  of  these  minute  bodies 
may  be  determined  liy  allowing  the  tim- 
brella  to  stand  with  the  gills  down  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper.  Enough  spores  will 
be  cast  off  in  an  hour  or  so  to  determine 
their  color.  Fig.  -1  gives  a  rough  outline 
of  this  species. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  description  of  such 
apparently  characterless  objects  as  toad- 
stools may  be  a  little  difficult  for  the  nov- 
ice to  grasp,  yet  it  is  believed  that  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
these  four  plants.  He  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  identification  of  spec- 
iinens  by  some  one  that  knows  is  better 
than  either  description  or  picture,  or  both 
together.    It  is,  nevertheless,  unwise  to 
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killing  flies,  is  a  very  poisonous  sort,  and  | 
is  the  one  most  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  edible  mushroom  just  described.  It  is 
commonly  found  in  poor,  gravelly  or  sandy 
soils  along  the  roadsides,  iDorders  of  fields 
and  most  frequently  in  woods  largely 
composed  of  coniferous  trees,  but  is  rarely 
found  in  the  haunts  of  the  common  mush- 
room. It  grows  singly,  rarely  in  groups, 
and  attains  a  very  large  size.  The  color  of 
the  umbrella  part  ranges  from  brilliant 
yellow  to  orange  and  not  infrequently  a 
deep  red.  Its  upper  surface  is  covered 
with  prominent  wart-like  scales  which 
can  be  readily  rubbed  off.  The  breadth  of 
the  umbrella  is  often  six  or  eight  inches 
from  edge  to  edge.  The  stalk  is  fully  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  umbrella,  often 
longer,  and  though  stout  is  more  slender 


follow  the  advice  of  an  authoritative  comic 
paper  that  urges  its  readers  to  "ask  the 
coroner"  how  edible  and  poisonous  toad- 
stools may  be  distinguished. 

Some  one  may  ask  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  toadstool  and  a  mushroom. 
The  term  mushroom  is  given  to  a  few 
species  of  toadstools  that  are  well  known 
to  be  edible.  All  mushrooms  are  therefore 
toadstools.  A  large  number  of  toadstools 
are  edible,  and  perhaps  most  of  them  are 
harmless,  though  of  no  culinary  impor- 
tance. M.  G.  Kain.s. 


valley  and  prairie  states,  where  drought 
frequently  injures  late  crops.  The  plan  is 
best  suited  to  low,  flat  vallej-s,  especially 
the  river  or  creek  bottoms  where  the  sur- 
face strata  is  a  sandy  loam  or  vegetable 
composition.  In  the  mountain  regions 
where  the  water  and  lava  made  soil  con- 
tains alkaline  substances  the  continual 
practice  of  seepage-irrigation  desti-oys  land 
fertility.  I  have  seen  fields  that  once  pro- 
duced six  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  so  completely  mineralized  from 
seepage-irrigation  as  to  be  worthless,  ex- 
cept for  growing  joint-grass  and  saleratus- 
bush  for  early  spring  pasture.  While  this 
danger  exists  in  the  AVest  there  is  practi- 
cally no  such  troubles  to  fear  in  the  central 
and  eastern  states.   Seepage-irrigation,  if 


and  six  months  old,  however,  more  dry 
matter  was  required,  but  at  least  halt  of  it 
was  hay. 

((!)  When  fed  to  calves,  fully  as  large 
financial  returns  were  obtained  for  the 
skim-milk  as  when  fed  to  hogs.  With  the 
gain  in  live  weight  at  4  cents  a  pound,  the 
calves  returned  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  skim-milk,  and  the  hogs  22.S  cents. 
If  the  gain  in  live  weight  was  worth  .3  cents 
a  pound,  the  calves  would  return  5  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  more  for  the  milk  than 
would  the  hogs. 


Irbigation  by  Seepage. 
properly  managed,  would  certainly  work 
wonders  in  fruit-growing  and  hay-making 
in  every  state,  even  in  the  greatest  rainfall 
belt. 

The  system  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
a  main  ditch  and  laterals  carrying  water 
to  the  land,  where  it  is  impounded  and  left 
to  percolate  through  the  soil.  Dams  of 
wood  orstones  are  thrown  across  the  main 
to  raise  the  water  to  fill  the  laterals,  when 
the  head-gates  are  closed.  A  good  plan  is 
to.have  wooden  gates  made  by  inserting 
boards  into  slots  much  the  same  as  the 
tail  gate  of  a  wagon-box.  The  seepage- 
ditches  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
good  volume  of  water,  and  dug  close 
enough  together  to  allow  the  moisture 
from  parallel  laterals  to  meet  beneath  the 
surface.  On  some  soils  water  from  ditches 
three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  will  per- 
colate two  hundred  feet  or  more  in  twelve 
hours.  I  have  run  water  around  a  block  of 
one  and  one  fourth  acres  in  two-foot 
ditches,  and  soaked  the  entire  area  with 
one  filling  of  the  laterals. 

In  some  of  the  river  valleys  throughout 
the  Northwest  the  farmers  depend  entirely 
on  natural  seepage  for  growing  crops  in 
the  lower  bottoms.  This  could  be  im- 
proved and  crops  made  moi-e  certain  by 
cutting  trenches  around  and  across  the 
fields  and  conveying  the  water  through  as 
drain-ditches  are  used  for  carrying  ott'  sur- 
plus. But  to  get  the  best  results  from 
seepage  the  water  should  stand  as  in  pools 
or  reservoirs  and  find  its  natural  outlet 
through  the  soil.  Sometimes  these  open 
seepage-ditches  are  filled  with  logs,  stones, 
brush  or  other  material  and  plowed  over 
the  same  as  a  perfect  subirrigation  sys- 
tem. If  any  reader  doubts  the  value  of 
seepage-ditches  let  him  visit  the  valleys  of 
the  Arkansas  in  Kansas,  the  drought  sec- 
tions of  California  or  the  river  bottoms  of 
eastern  Oregon  during  a  dry  season,  and 
he  will  become  converted  to  underground- 
irrigation,  even  though  he  resides  in  Xew 
Jersey  or  on  the  Florida  coast. 

Joel  Shojiaker. 


IRRIGATION  BY  SEEPAGE. 

Seepage-irrigation  is  practised  in  some 
sections  of  the  West,  and  is  applicable  to 
many  districts  throughout  the  Mississippi 


CALF-FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  reports  in 
Bulletin  No.  57  the  results  of  some  recently 
conducted  experiments  in  calf  and  pig 
feeding,  as  follows: 

(1)  Calves  may  be  raised  very  profitably 
on  skim-inilk  when  it  is  properly  fed. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  gain  in  live 
weight  and  quality  of  meat  whole  milk  is 
the  best  food  for  calves,  but  it  makes  too 
expensive  a  ration  to  be  profitably  fed. 
Butter  fat  has  been  worth  16  cents  a  pound. 
The  gain  in  live  weight  of  these  calves  at  -1 
cents  a  pound  returns  but  10.7  cents  a  pound 
•for  the  butter  fat  feed  at  .J  cents  a  pound 
for  the  gain  but  8  cents"a  pound. 

(.S)  The  calves  whose  rations  were  com- 
posed largely  of  skim-milk,  while  they 
gained  one  half  a  pound  less  a  day,  re- 
quired practically  the  same  amount  of  dry 
matter  to  each  pound  of  gain  as  did  tliose 
fed  on  whole  milk,  they  made  just  as  good 
use  of  the  food. 

(4)  The  calves  fed  whole  milk  alone 
gave  a  greater  proportion  of  dres.sed  meat 
to  live  weight  than  did  those  feed  on  skim- 
milk,  and  also  gave  more  fat  on  the  earca.ss. 

(5)  Young  calves,  up  to  three  and  one 
half  months  of  age,  required  less  milk  and 
less  dry  matter  to  each  pound  of  gain  than 
did  the  hogs.   When  the  calves  were  live 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  ViWiiNiA.— We  liud  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer, ijiit  ifotfair  crop.s  of  wheat  and  corn,  and 
a  very  large  liay  crop.  Quite  a  lot  of  seeding 
to  wheat  will  be  done  this  fall.  Land  is  much 
better  in  price  than  for  several  years.  Several 
farms  liave  .«old  lately  for  S3i)  an  acre  and  over. 
This  is  a  flne  grazing  countrj*,  and  a  large 
number  of  cows  are  kept.  The  milk  is  shipped 
each  morning  to  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  fifty  miles 
distant.  Camp  Alger  was  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  this  county  to  Washington,  and 
many  visited  it  to  get  a  glimpse  of  war-life. 
We  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fri^l,  except 
apples.  Sheep  are  worth  S4  and  So  a  bead; 
horses,  from  S.50  to  $12.5  for  fine  ones;  cows, 
from  820  to  Slo;  hogs,  from  S4..50  to  55  a  hundred- 
weight; corn,  30  cents  a  bushel;  wheat,  65 
cents  a  bushel;  potatoes,  75  cents  a  bushel; 
peaches,  80  cents  a  bushel;  and  day-hands  get 
73  cents  a  day  and  board.  Farmers  are  improv- 
ing their  laud  more  of  late  with  lime  and 
manure,  and  you  can  see  the  marked  change 
in  traveling  over  tlie  county.  Better  build- 
ings are  being  erected,  and  in  many  ways  "Old 
Virginia"  is  looking  up.  S.  M.  J.  H. 

Hillsboro,  Va. 


From  North  Carolina.— Columbus  county, 
in  the  (;ape  Fe^r  river  valley,  is  a  productive 
country.  It  will  make  any  crop  that  will 
grow  in  this  latitude,  .such  as  corn,  cotton, 
sweet  and  white  potatoes,  peanuts  and  all 
kind  of  garden-truck.  Blue  and  other  grasses 
grow  well  here.  Most  kinds  of  fruit  do  well, 
especially  grapes,  tigs,  pears  and  quinces.  The 
timber  is  fine,  (  liniate.  location,  water  and 
liealth  are  all  good.  The  range  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  is  excellent.  We  are  between 
two  railroads.  We  can  ship  by  railroad  or 
steamer  to  t  he  large  cities'  north  or  west.  Land 
is  very  clieap— from  SS  to  S5  an  acre.  All  who 
want  to  buy  cheap  lands  and  get  a  good  home 
should  come  here  and  examine  this  country. - 
We  are  near  stores,  eliurehes,  schools  and  two 
depots.    Lnlior  is  cheap  and  good.       B.  T.  T. 

Cronly,  -N.  C. 


What's  the 
Matter  with 

KANSAS  ? 


Ka.IlSaS  Owns  (m  round  iiuml)ers)900i000 
horses  and  iindes.  .5.'jfl,flO0  niilch-cows, 
1  .lidiMinn  i>t lier  cattle,  2,10U,000  swiue  and 
aa.i.ouu  sheep. 

Its  Farm  Products  this  year  mdude 

I5().(liill,l)iiri  lm.-;hel.s  of  forn.  liil.UilH.OOO 
bushels  of  \vlu-at  ami  niillious  upon 
inillioii.^  (»f  (lollar.s  in  value  of  otber 
grains,  fruits.  vtLietables,  etc. 

In  <let)ts  alone  it  Jtas  a  shortage. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  *MViiafs  the 
Matter  with  Kansas  a  new  hook  of 
96  pages  of  facts. 

General  Passeoger  Office. 
The  Atchison,  T<ipt;ka  &  Santa  Ft-  Uiulway, 
Chiciiso. 


Better  Butter 

and  more  of  it — a  higher  price 
and  more  to  sell — at  least  $10 
per  cow  per  year  addad  profit 
— if  you  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

Has  every  good  quality  of 
competing  machines,  besides 
costing  less,  running  a- 
half  easier,  being  sim- 
ple, strong  and  perfect 
in  its  work.  Every  claim 
guaranteed*  or  money 
refunded.  No  risk  in  buying  one  on  such 
terms.  Agents  wanted.  CatalogTie  and 
our  book  "Good  Butter,  and  How  to 
Make  It,"  free.  Send  tor  them.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co.i 
31  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  $10."  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CoRTLANDT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS  FOR  SALE ! 
20fOOO  acres  of  choice  farm  land  for  sale  in  Au- 

Te^^mrer/.-^'prre;$2.tO  $5.  PCF  ACfe. 

Address,  The  lUarbury  Lumber  Co.,  Bazemiui,  Ala. 
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®ur  farm. 


WHY  SOME  PLANTATIONS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 
DO  BETTER  THAN  OTHERS. 

Green's  fruit  farm,  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Rochester,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  fertile 
farms,  and  on  several  of  these 
strawberries  are  grown  for  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  strawberries  grown  on 
Green's  fruit  farm.  Although  this  has 
been  a  fa%-orable  season  for  producing  a 
large  crop  of  strawberries  I  find  that 
other  strawberry-growers  in  my  vicinity 
have  not  met  with  anything  like  my  snc- 
cess.  The  query  is,  wliy  sliould  niy  land 
yield  an  extraordinary  crop  of  the  largest- 
sized  berries  while  other  fruit-growers 
near  by  have  secured  only  a  small  crop  of 
smallish  berries?  This  question  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer. 

No  one  can  hope  to  secure  large  crops  of 
large  strawberries  on  soil  deficient  in 
fertility.  If  the  land  is  not  rich,  it  must 
be  made  rich.  My  friend,  J.  H.  Hale, 
grows  Ifftge  crops  of  strawberries  on  his 
poor  sandy  soil  by  applying  from  1,000  to 
2,00<1  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  the 
acre.  I  have  never  deemed  it  neccessary 
to  apply  such  quantities  of  fertilizers  to 
my  fertile  soil,  which  will  produce  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  or  corn  without  any  manure. 
I  have,  however,  purchased  by  the  car- 
load manure  from  the  Buttalo  stock-yards, 
and  have  spread  this  manure  on  rows  of 
strawberries  as  winter  approached  to  pro- 
tect them  from  heaving.  I  have  also  at- 
tempted to  give  every  variety  a  light  dress- 
ing of  ordinary  commercial  phosphate, 
or  of  hen  manure  or  ashes,  or  something 
of  that  charactei-.  Probably  my  com- 
petitors have  not  thus  fertilized  their 
strawberry-fields,  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  of  my  greater  success. 

Another  reason  for  my  success  may  be 
that  I  have  kept  my  rows  of  strawberries 
narrow,  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in  width. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  keep 
the  soil  between  the  rows  thoroughly 
cultivated  up  to  the  time  the  first  berries 
began  to  ripen,  being  careful  not  to  allow 
the  teeth  of  the  cultivator  to  run  deep  close 
to  the  rows  so  as  to  destroy  the  strawberry- 
roots. 

The  principal  olyect  of  my  strawberry- 
plantations  is  to  furnish  young  plants  for 
transplanting;  thus  I  narrow  the  wide 
matted  rows  early  in  the  spring  by  digging 
with  a  spade-fork  from  each  side  of  the 
row  more  than  halt  the  amount  of  plants 
the  row  contains,  aiming  to  leave  the 
matted  row  six  inches  wide.  In  one  sense 
this  is  not  a  matted  row,  since  the  runners 
have  been  allowed  to  take  root  undis- 
turbed and  to  run  away  from  the  center 
instead  of  being  gathered  in  toward  the 
center,  as  would  have  occurred  had  each 
row  been  kept  narrow  by  running  a  culti- 
vator and  by  not  cutting  oft'  the  runners 
thus  gathered  in  a  mass  along  the  row. 
Be  assured  that  wherever  strawberry- 
plants  are  growing  in  a  dense  mass  fine 
fruit  or  large  quantities  cannot  be  secured. 
By  my  method  niy  narrow  matted  rows 
contain  plants  not  closer  together  than 
four  inches.  I  should  prefer  not  to  have 
the  plants  closer  together  than  six  inches 
in  a  narrow  matted  row. 

Wliile  I  do  not  need  the  young  plants 
for  transplanting,  I  liave  found  it  prof- 
itable to  destroy  more  than  half  of  the 
plants  in  a  wide-planted  row  by  plowing  a 
shallow  furrow  away  from  each  side  of 
each  row  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible, 
and  keeping  the  ground  well  cultivated 
thereafter  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
I  believe  then  in  a  narrow  row  of  straw- 
berries, with  the  plants  not  closer  together 
than  four  inches  apart,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  locate  each  strawberry-plant  at  any 
particular  distance  apart. 

Another  reason  for  my  success  may  be 
that  I  have  what  I  think  all  of  the  best 
of  the  newer  and  older  varieties  under 
cultivation.  I  Iiave  had  years  ot  ex- 
perience with  varieties,  and  have  learned 
which  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  on 
my  soil  and  which  may  not  be  equally  prof 
itable  on  other  soils.  Kvcry  grower  has  to 
decide  for  himself  such  as  will  do  the  best 
with  him  and  on  his  peculiar  soil. 

>Iy  soil  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay. 
It  is  a  strong  wheat-producing  soil,  which 
will  become  hard  if  not  worked  with  the 
hoe  or  cultivator.  It  has  been  a  query 
with  practical  strawberry-growers  whether 
such  soil  as  mine  is  superior  to  sandy  soil 
for  growing  strawberries.  I  am  unable  to 
decide.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
sandy  soils,  some  being  fertile  and  some 
unfertile.  Chas.  A.  Green, 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  F.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoutou,  New  Jersey. 


THE  MARKETS  AND  THE  SUPPLY. 

In  winter  the  egg  markets  in  the  cities 
are  never  supplied  with  fresh  eggs.  Even 
in  summer,  when  the  prices  are  sometimes 
low,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  fowls  is  greatly 
decreased ;  in  fact,  on  the  farm  the  cost  is 
barely  noticeable  and  the  egg-production 
steadily  increases.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
select  the  best  pullets  and  send  them  to 
market  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and 
reserve  the  culls  and  old  hens,  and  from 
them  expect  the  egg-supply  during  the 
winter.  These  fowls,  if  confined  for  a  few 
days  in  a  fatteniug-coop,  can  be  uiade 
ready  for  market,  and  then  farmers  can  re- 
tain the  true  egg-producers  at  home.  Ot 
coui-se,  it  is  expected  that  everyone  will  be 
humane  enough  to  prepare  warm  and  dry 
quarters  for  their  poultry,  besides  see  that 
they  have  a  pi'oper  allowance  of  food,  and 
always  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  for  in 
winter  all  domesticated  members  ot  the 
barn-yard  are  forced  to  depend  on  man  for 
proper  care,  and  if  one  is  not  willing  or 
humane  enough  to  attend  to  this  duty,  by 
no  means  undertake  the  raising  of  fowls, 
as  it  would  be  but  to  inflict  needless  cruelty 
on  the  lower  animals  which  are  under  his 
care,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  pro- 
tect. And  more,  our  farmers  may  not 
only  supply  our  own  markets,  but  provide 
eggs  for  export.  It  is  said  that  the  egg- 
supply  from  our  three  largest  egg-produc- 
ing states  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
Xew  York  market  alone.  Remember  the 
number  of  large  cities  and  towns  we  have, 
and  it  this  be  true,  consider  how  small  the 
egg-production  of  this  country  really  is. 
We  should  depend  upon  ourselves,  keep 
this  amount  of  money  at  home  and  benefit 
our  country.  Poultry-raising  and  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  pay.  Not  only  should  we 
be  dependent  upon  ourselves,  but  other 
countries  should  be  dependent  upon  us. 
No  laud,  no  climate,  none  with  natural  ad- 
vantages can  do  so  much  as  this.  We  have 
excelled  in  many  things,  and  should  do  so 
in  this. 


THE  NON-PRODUCERS. 

In  all  flocks  will  be  found  hens  that  con- 
sume twice  as  much  food  as  others,  and 
that  is  where  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
how  much  to  feed  is  experienced;  but  it 
matters  not  how  much  a  hen  consumes  if 
she  produces  eggs.  It  is  the  hen  that  eats 
and  gives  no  returns  that  makes  the  cost 
large.  When  but  a  portion  of  the  flock  is 
laying  the  unprofitable  hens  should.be  dis- 
posed of.  The  retaining  of  non-layers,  in 
order  to  procure  eggs  in  the  future,  makes 
the  eggs  too  costly.  Hens  will  eat  any- 
thing that  a  cow  will  accept,  and  is  also 
partial  to  animal  food.  Such  being  the 
case,  she  may  be  fed  on  food  of  all  kinds 
and  in  great  variety.  It  is  just  as  reason- 
able to  expect  a  cow  to  be  productive  when 
given  nothing  but  corn  as  for  the  hen  to  do 
so,  and  it  this  fact  is  kept  in  view  at  all 
times  there  will  be  fewer  mistakes  in  feed- 
ing. It  is  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  feed  a 
variety  than  to  confine  the  fowls  on  a  lim- 
ited diet. 


WIRE  FENCES-PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  separating 
the  different  breeds,  and  some  will  prefer 
to  fix  up  their  yards  and  runs  before  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  set  posts. 
A  good  way  to  make  a  light,  portable,  also 
a  durable  fence  without  setting  posts  is  to 
take  an  inch  strip  two  inches  \vide  and  set 
it  on  a  foundation,  say  from  three  to  four 
feet  long.  It  may  be  two  by  four  inches,  a 
slab  board  or  otherwise.  To  this  ijpright 
tack  boards  or  wire  and  set  them  on  the 
ground,  the  pieces  fastened  at  the  bottom; 
then  brace  with  a  piece  ot  wire  tacked  to 
the  ends  ot  the  board,  and  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  tlie  upright.  It  you 
use  wire  netting,  which  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run,  it  can  be  braced  at  the  corner 
posts  and  does  not  need  to  be  so  high,  as 
fowls  cannot  see  to  fly  over  it,  and  is  so 
open  that  it  cannot  easily  be  blown  down. 
If  breeding-pens  are  adjoining  each  other 
there  should  be  boards  at  the  base  to  keep 
the  males  from  fighting.  In  buying  wire 
get  narrow  width,  as  you  may  sometimes 
want  to  use  it  for  runs,  coops,  etc.  It  one 
is  not  wide  enough  you  can  use  two,  and 
they  are  just  as  cheap  and  much  easier 
handled.  To  make  a  fence  of  a  permanent 
kind,  not  portable,  for  a  small  yard  at 
but  little  expense  use  stout  posts  and  one 
rail  at  the  top  and  auother  at  the  bottom. 


The  fence  must  inclose  the  yard  on  all 
four  sides.  Next  securely  fastt-n  galva- 
nized iron  over  the  yard,  across  from  one 
top  rail  to  another.  This  is  to  keep  the 
netting  from  sagging  in  the  center.  Now 
fasten  the  netting  to  one  lower  rail  out- 
side, carry  it  over  both  top  rails  and  over 
the  wires,  and  fasten  it  to  the  opposite  bot- 
tom rail,  and  your  yard  is  covered  at  the 
top  and  two  sides.  Separate  pieces  of 
netting  fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom 
rails  may  be  used  to  cover  the  remaining 
two  sides.  To  make  the  expense  as  light 
as  possible  have  the  fence  only  a  couple  of 
feet  high.  The  fowls  get  as  much  ground 
surface  as  if  the  fence  w-as  higher.  If  the 
yard  is  small  the  wires  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  advantage  in  galvanizing  the 
wire  is  to  prevent  rusting,  which  would 
injure  the  netting.  The  cheapest  wire  is 
that  which  is  the  most  durable. 


SPACE  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

An  acre  may  accommodate  not  over  two 
hundred  hens,  but  one  hundred  would  be 
nearer  the  n\imber.  A  flock  of  a  dozen 
hens  should  have  a  house  about  ten  by 
ten  feet.  No  flock  should  be  larger  than 
fifty  hens.  A  house  ten  by  one  hundred 
feet  may  be  divided  into  four  apartments. 
Allow  one  hen  for  each  foot  on  the  front 
of  the  house,  or  one  hundred  hens  for  one 
hundred  feet  length  of  house.  It  is  better 
to  begin  with  a  few — not  ever  one  hundred 
hens — and  increase  each  year  so  as  to  gain 
experience.  No  inexperienced  pei-son 
should  give  up  a  position  for  the  poultry 
business.  Going  into  the  business  for 
health  is  where  mistake  is  made.  The 
raising  of  poultry  jn  large  numbers  is  a 
business  requiring  hard  work  and  capital. 
One  not  fitted  for  it  can  lose  money,  and 
health,  too,  but  he  can  succeed  by  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  and  learning  how  to 
manage,  as  the  business  cannot  well  be  un- 
derstood except  by  practice. 


CRACKED  CORN. 

Cracked  corn  is  excellent  food  for  chicks 
if  given  w:ith  other  kinds.  Fed  exclusively 
to  chicks  they  will  starve  on  it,  because  it 
does  not  contain  sufficient  of  the  muscle- 
producing  and  bone-forming  elements.  It 
is  like  feeding  a  human  being  on  one  kind 
of  food ;  it  may  be  palatable  for  awhile, 
but  soon  becomes  repulsive.  Chicks  should 
have  a  variety.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  bill  of  fare  for  them.  Simply  feed  any- 
thing that  they  will  eat,  such  as  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  pin-head  oatmeal,  bone-meal, 
sharp  grit,  finely  cut  clover,  lean  meat, 
milk  curds,  millet-seeds,  cabbage,  cooked 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  food,  but  no  one 
kind  exclusively. 


FATTENING  THE  TURKEYS. 

Get  ready  for  Thanksgiving,  as  it  is  not 
far  off,  by  having  large  and  fat  turkeys  to 
sell.  Make  them  grow  by  allowing  them 
meat  and  cut  bone  once  a  day,  with  a  good 
feed  of  grain  at  night.  About  two  weeks 
before  selling  them  put  them  in  a  large 
yard  and  feed  bread  made  of  two  parts 
bran  and  two  parts  corn-meal,  two  parts 
ground  oats  and  one  part  linseed-meal. 
Give  this  as  a  morning  meal.  At  noon 
give  chopped  clover  sprinkled  with  corn- 
meal.  At  night  give  corn  and  w^heat.  A 
pound  of  crude  tallow  to  four  pounds  of 
the  bread  will  be  an  advantage.  Fed  in 
this  manner  the  turkeys  should  be  very 
fat  in  two  weeks. 


STUDY  THE  DEMAND. 

If  one  has  a  number  of  regular  customers 
aim  to  learn  what  each  customer  prefers, 
and  never  deliver  to  a  patron  anything 
that  might  be  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer  to  that  desired.  Some  customers 
will  ignorantly  select  eggs  or  poultry  as 
possessing  certain  qualities,  and  will  not 
be  convinced  otherwise.  Tlie  customer, 
however,  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is 
final.  The  object  of  the  farmer  should  be 
to  please  the  customer  in  all  cases. 


BUYING  HENS  FOR  WINTER. 

The  desire  to  keep  a  large  flock  of  hens 
for  winter  leads  to  buying  from  neighboi-s. 
When  so  doing  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  disea.se  in  your  flock 
is  not  to  bring  it  in.  Buy  only  hardy  and 
vigorous  hens  tree  from  lice,  with  scarlet 
combs,  bright  eyes,  and  wliich  are  active 
and  willing  to  forage  and  scratch  for  food 
at  all  times. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wii.D-TL'HKEY  Blooi).— Ill  a  recput  is.sne  of 
Fak.m  and  Fikeside  you  ask  for  the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  readers  with  wild  turkeys.  I  have 
used  a  half  wild  gobbler  with  Bronze  bens  for 
two  years,  and  think  tbeiu  mueli  superior  to 
any  otker  I  have  ever  raised.  The  young  are 
very  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  I  winter  ten 
hens  and  raise  from  one  to  two  hundred 
young  turkeys  each  year.  Wliile  the  wild 
blood  tends  to  make  them  great  ramblei-s,  if 
allowed  their  freedom,  they  also  bear  confine- 
ment well.  Mrs.  O.  M.  H. 

Rock  Valley,  N.  Y. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Brown  l.e^horns.— S.  M.  M.,  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "What  is^the  difference  between 
single-comb  and  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
in  la.ving  qualities?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  difference  in  any  re- 
spect, except  in  the  shapes  of  the  combs. 

Capons.— L.  B.  R.,  Woodbury.  N.  J.,  writes: 
"Which  is  regarded  as  the  best  cross  for 
capons,  so  as  to  combine  quality  of  flesh  and 
large  size?" 

Reply:— tfse  Dorking  males  with  hens  of 
the  Brahma  or  Cochin  breeds.  Indian  Game 
males  are  also  considered  excellent  for  the 
purpose. 

Sorebead.- D.  W.  B.,  Bennett,  Ala.,  writes : 
"My  chickens  have  what  is  known  here  as 
sorehead,  the  whole  head,  eyes,  etc.,  being 
covered.  Give  a  remedy  for  the  difKculty." 

Reply-;- It  is  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  is 
parasitic,  although  the  symptoms  of  chicken- 
pox  are  very  similar.  A  remedy  that  has 
given  success  is  to  anoint.,once  a  diiy  with 
two  parts  cedar-oil,  four  parts  ichthyol,  and 
enough  flowers  of  sulphur  to  thicken  themix- 
ture  to  a  paste. 

Ticks  on  Fowls.- W.  T.,  Grapeland,  Cal., 
writes:  "My  fowls  are  covered  with  ticks.  I 
can  get  rid  of  the  ticks  in  the  poultry-house, 
but  wish  to  know  how  to  rid  the  fowls  of 
them." 

Reply-  :— It  can  be  done  by  dipping  the  hens 
in  weak  kerosene  einulsinn,  but  such  method 
as  dipping  may  injure  the  fowls.  Sprinkle 
them  daily  with  fresh  insect-powder,  and  if  it 
fails  try  the  dipping  process.  Sheep-dips  or 
tlie  advertised  remedies  for  lice  w  ill  destroy 
ticks. 


A  Hen's  Nest 

is  only  intere^tiiiK"  when  full  of  eiJirs.  The 
number  of  ejrg^sdf  neiids  ui*un  wliatyou  feed 
the  hen.  She  will  lay  twice  as  many  if  fed 
Green  Cut  Bone  &  Mann's  Granite  Cr>'Stal  Crit. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  Ihe  best  way  with  le.'ist  eipen-iiture 
of  iiiooev  and  muscle.  We  make  bone  Cnlters,  Clover 
CutterSj'Feed  Travs  and  Grit.  The  l«st  of  their  kind. 
Cash  or  Installments.  Catalogue  Free. 
P.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  32,  MUlord,  Mass. 


95c     CORN  SHELLER 


entire 


Thij      Ihe  most  simple  and 
ran^ement  for  shelliD§:corn 
There  are  only  6  pieces  I 
machine.    Main  frame, 
disc,  shaft,  tension,  rinj 
crank.     This  sheller  eep 
the  con.  from  the  cob,  ai 
posits  the  com  in  the  t 
which  it  is  mounted  ai 
cob  outside.  It  has  a  p 
tension  that  can  be 
adjusted  instantly, 
will  shell  all  sized  I 
ears,  pop  corn  to  the  ■ 
largest  southern  dent. 
"Weighs  12  lbs.   Sent  to  any 
address,  by  freight,  on  re- 
ceipt of  95  cents.    For  I 

all  kinds  or  torn  Shelters,  send   

for  onr  Free  Agricultural  Implement  Lataiugue. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.)  Chicago,  IIU 


SSHS'ItTe  GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least 
complicated  and  fastest  grind- 
ing mills  made.  Onthemarket 
SOyears.  AttheWorld'sColum- 
bian  Exposition  In  1S93  they  re- 
ed the  hitrheit  possible 
award.  Send2c.stamp 
-  for  40  paeo 
lllnatrated 
cataloffoe. 
.MilU  Bent  on 
approval.  Address, 
I^EON'AKD  D. 

NEWHAVEN.CONN. 


SWEAR 


as  voa 

 did  last 

.  libalur  auJ  Ihtn  not  do  it, 
Nuthing  like  starling  right. 
If  you  want  to  itart  right 
and'  slajr  right  buj  the 

REliable  Incubator. 

Mftde  St.  ihn  veri.*st  novice  can't  fail 
wilhit.  U;!ht  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 

_-^..,.j,^.iifS  Ihe  Trsl.    We  send  a  224 
^-'-^^^^vj-^T^i^^hi-.k  f.ir  liic  in  stAnips  that  tells  all 
"^'""^-'-^-^-^^thr.yii  ii  and  th^  Itcliahte  Ponltry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  41,  Qoiocy,  UU 


0 


UR  INCUBATORS 

— — BEST.. 

They  have  all  the  latent  Improveinentfl 

and  are  ?i>ld  at  verv  low  prices  and 
CUARANTEED  «>  please  every 
customer.  Send  ijc.  for  our  H8  page 
cataiui^ue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  lino 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
-\succcssfully.   Send  for  it  at  once. 

j'DES  MOINES  INCB  CO. 

Box        61  Des  Moines  Iowa. 


BIG  MONEY  ^ 
for  Agents. 


THE 
HANDY 


RIVETER 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS,  BELTING, 

fit,  Imli>.|..  iiNiiile  to  I'urmcrH,  llvfpy- 
mon  ami  thrL-tthermen.  1IANI>Y 
KIVETEU  omplelo.  with  50  tubular 
rivets,  ^X.OO-  nestsellincarVirle 
ever  introdnped.  Agents  write 
for  sppcial  prices  and  territory, 

STANDIBD  SPECULTY  COMPAM,  Salem,  Ohio* 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

,v  Hatclifa  ChioKeu-i  bv  Ste;»iii.  Absolutely 
iielf*rceiilutlnc*    The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  lirst-clas^  llatober 
In  the  market.    ClrcuiarM  FKEK. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QLINCIT,  ILL. 


ROOFING 


The  be.st  Ked  Rope  Rooflne  for 
Ic.  per  8*1.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 
cluded.  Substitutes  for  Plaster. 


Samples  free.  THS  riV  SAMLLA  BOOFIXU  CO.,  Camden,  .\.  J. 


October  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 
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(Sliierics. 


aSe-llEAU  THIS  NOTICE. -s* 

Queetionfl  from  resular  suljscribera  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside,  and  relatiiis  To  niattei-s  of  jseiieral  interest, 
will  be  ansvered  iu  these  colililins  free  of  charge. 
Ciuerists  desiring  imniediatH  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  ailili  ees  of  the  imiuirer  should  accompany 
each  i|iiery,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
[iecess:uv.  (Jiieries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  iH-f.  re  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  exp.-<  t' li.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
cuiitairiiuh:  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


For  Lice  on  I'ab.bajsros  and  Cntili- 
flowcrs.— F.  \V.,  Sai-at.ogii,  N.  Y.  Use  kerosene 
eiiuilsion,  strong  tobacco-tea  or  tobacco-dust. 

Lime   Deposit   in  Toa-kettlcs.— J.  P., 

Willow  Ranch,  British  Columbia,  writes: 
'•What  will  keep  alkali  out  of  a  tea-kettle? 
We  aie  ve<y  much  troubled  with  it  here." 

^EPLY :— When  "hard"  well  or  spring  water 
is  heated,  the  carhon  dioxide  isdriven  ofT,  and 
the  luinerals.  u.sually  lime,  held  in  suspension 
by  it  are  deposited.  If  y:)u  use  hard  water 
you  cannot  l^eep  lime  out  of  the  kettle,  but 
you  can  facilitate  its  removal  by  placing  an 
oyster-shell  in  the  Iiettle,  on  which  it  will  be 
deposited.  The  shell  can  be  cleaned  occasion- 
ally, or  a  fresh  one  put  in. 

Protecting  Meat  from  Insects.— W.  H. 

S.,  Marshall,  Ark.,  writes:  ;."If  J.  F.  A.,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  when  he  hangs  his  meat  will 
wash  off  all  the  salt,  immediately  sprinkle  it 
liberally  with  pulverized  borax  and  rub  until 
it  lathers,  and  hang  it  in  a  dry  place,  he  will 
have  no  skippers,  bugs  or  other  insects,  even 
if  it  should  hang  there  twelve  months.  If  this 
glazing  with  borax  is  well  done  the  meat  will 
not  become  rancid.  It  needs  no  smoke.  Borax 
is  not  poisonous,  but  it  should  not  be  eaten 
with  the  meat;  the  cook  can  easiJy  wash  and 
scrape  it  off.  About  two  pounds  of  borax  is 
sufficient  for  one  thousand  pounds  of  pork." 

Early  Onions.— Mrs.  "C.,"  Hartford,  Mich., 
writes:  "When  is  the  best  time  to  put  out 
onion-sets,  that  we  may  have  the  onions  for 
early  spring  use?" 

Reply  by  T.  Gkeiner:— For  very  earliest 
greeifonions  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
the  Egyptian-tree,  or  winter,  onion.  Sets  of 
this  should  be  planted  in  September,  or  pos-, 
sibly  earlier;  in  fact,  as  early  as  the  (top)  sets 
are  ready.  Ordinary  onions  to  be  used  for 
spring  bunching,  such  as  White  Pearl,  Prize- 
taker,  Yellow  Dutch,  etc.,  sometimes  -winter 
over  all  right  and  give  a  good  crop  if  sets  are 
planted  in  the  fall  (any  time  before  freezing) ; 
but  they  are  an  uncertain  crop,  after  all,  and 
we  pi-efer  to  plant  in  early  spring.  The 
Egyptian  onion  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  and  safe 
from  injury  by  cold. 

Planting  Raspberries  and  Blackber- 
ries.—J.  W.  K..  Kent Vi lie,  N.  S.,  Canada, 
writes:  "When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
ra.spberries;  that  is,  to  dig  up  shoots  and  trans- 
plant them." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner  :— The  general  practice 
is  to  set  raspberries  and  blackberries  in  early 
spring,  and  that  is  a  safe  time,  although  not 
any  better  than  fall.  In  fact,  we  can  set  red 
raspberries,  and  to  some  extent  blackberries 
also,  almost  any  time  when  the  ground  is  not 
frozen.  I  have  of  ten  taken  up  the  new  sprouts 
during  the  summer  with  a  spade,  and  trans- 
planted them  to  vacant  spots  in  the  row.  Of 
course,  spring  planting  has  the  advantage 
that  the  land  can  be  f  resit  ly  prepared,  and  will 
remain  in  best  shape  for  the  plants  to  grow 
right  along,  while  land  prepared  in  the  fall 
will  soon  be  packed  solid  by  winter's  rains  and 
snows. 

Cider. — A.  K.,  Fruitland,  Wash.  In  reply 
to  your  inquir.v  about  making  cider  we  repub- 
lish the  following  from  a  former  number  of 
Farm  and  Fire.side  : 

"To  make  choice  cider  select  sound,  ripe 
apples.  Make  the  cider  in  cool  fall  weather. 
CarefuU.v  filter  it  as  it  runs  frotn  the  press; 
every  particle  of  pomace  should  be  removed. 
Put  "the  cider  into  a  sound,  sweet  cask,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Insert  a  sinall  rubber 
tube  in  the  bung,  which  should  fit  tightly. 
Let  the  tube  bend  over  and  the  end  hang  in  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  carbonic-acid  gas  formed 
in  the  cider  will  pass  off  through  the  tube,  no 
oxygen  will  be  admitted,  and  fermentation 
will  be  prevented.  After  standing  awhile  in 
a  cask  the  cider  may  be  drawn  off  and  bottled 
or  put  into  small  stone  jugs.  Seal  the  corks 
carefully,  and  keep  the  bottles  or  jugs  iu  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Various  things  are  used  in 
cider  to  keep  it  sweet.  Some  are  good;  some 
spoil  the  flavor;  some  make  it  unfit  for  use. 
By  trial  you  can  find  out  which  are  reliable. 

Cnttins:  Asparagrns-top.s— Easter  Iiily 
Bnlbs.— V.  C.  W.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
writes:  "Ple.ase  tell  me  what  time  to  cut  the 
tops  from  an  asparagus-bed,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent them  from  seeding.  Last  year  I  did 
not  cut  them  till  late,  and  this  year  there  were 

hundreds  of  seedlings.  When  shall  I  pot  an 

Easter  lil.v  bulb,  and  how  long  .should  it  re- 
main in  the  cellarto  have  it  bloom  for  Easter? 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— Young  asparagus 
seedlings  are  often  very  annoying  in  an  aspar- 
agus-bed. We  avoid  all  trouble  by  banking 
up  every  spring  over  the  rows  (in  order  to 
have  nice  bleached  .stalks)  and  cultivating 
level  again  after  the  tops  are  cut.  Treat  the 
seedlings  like  weedss.    Also  try  to  cut  the  tops 

just  before  the  seeds  are  shed.  You  can  pot 

the  Easter  lily  almost  any  time  in  fall  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  cool  room,  where  only  the  roots 
will  develop.  Then  bring  it  out  into  a  warm 
room  or  greenhouse  about  six  weeks,  more  or 
less,  before  bloom  is  wanted,  the  exact  time 
depending  on  the  chances  the  plant  has  so  far 
as  degree  of  heat  and  amount  of  light  are  con- 
cerned. 

Sit  or  Set,  Which?— A  recent  coinmunica- 
tion  reads:  "Please  have  your  whole  corps  of 
newspaper  men  look  in  a  dictionary.  It's 
'sitting,'  'sitter,'  'sitters'  and  "sitting  hens' 
eternally.  People  'sit,'  hens  set.  For  years  I 
have  hoped  you'd  find  out  the  difference  your- 
selves. Do,  do  try  to  print  'English  as  she's 
spoke.'  Do!  A  DisousTED  Reader.'' 

Reply  :— "Physician,  heal  thyself."  Look  in 
a  dictionar.v  yourself.  You  will  fiiid  cause  to 
regret  that  you  did  not  do  so  years  ago;  for  if 
you  had  done  so  you  would  have  been  spared 
all  attacks  of  that  "disgusted"  feeling.  To  the 
dictionar.v  you  have  appealed,  and  by  the 
dictionary  shall  the  question  be  decided. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  in  defin- 
ing the  verb  "sit,"  says:  "To  cover  and  warm 
eggs  for  hatching,  as  a  fowl;  to  brood;  to  in- 
cubate." .\s  the  partridge  siitetli  on  eggs,  and 
hatcheth  them  not.— JeK  xvii,  11. 


In  defining  "sitting"  it  says:  "A  brooding 
over  eggs  for  hatching,  tis  by  fowls."  The 
male  bird  .  .  .  answers  her  [the  female] 
with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
sitting.— Addison. 

Under  "set,"  referring  to  the  misuse  of  the 
word,  the  same  standard  authorit.v  says: 
"The  use  of  the  verb  .set  for  sit  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  hen  is  setting  on  thirteen 
eggs;  a  setting  ben,  etc.,  although  colloquially 
common,  and  sometimes  tolerated  in  serious 
writing,  is  not  to  be  approved."  People  sit, 
and  so  do  hens;  people  set  hens,  and  the  hens 
sit— if  broody  and  not  too  contrary. 

Combating  Cabbage  Pests.— In  Bulletin 
No.  144,  just  issued  by  the  New  York  Exper- 
iment station  (Geneva),  is  given  a  new  and 
effective  remedy  against  cabbage  pests,  which 
is  made  as  follows: 

"-'Vtter  repetited  tests  an  excellent  material 
for  securing  uniform  distribution  and  perfect 
adhesion  h;is  been  found  in  a  resin-lime  mix- 
lure.  In  preparing  this  mixture  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  stock  solutiop  from  the  following 
formula:  Pulverized  resin,  five  pounds;  con- 
centrated lye,  one  pound;  fish-oil,  or  any  cheap 
animal  oil.  except  tallow,  one  pint:  water,  five 
gallons.  Place  oil,  resin  and  a  gallon  of  water 
in  an  iron  kettle,  and  heat  until  resin  is 
softened;  add  lye  solution  made  as  for  hard 
soap;  .stir  thoroughly ;  add  remainder  of  water, 
ana  boil  about  two  hours,  or  until  the  mixture 
Will  unite  with  cold  water,  making  a  clear, 
amber-colored  liquid.  If  the  mixture  has 
boiled  away  too  much  add  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  make  five  gallons.  For  use,  one 
gallon  of  this  stock  solution  is  diluted  with 
sixteen  gallons  of  water,  and  af.terward  three 
gallons  of  mil k-of-lime  or  whitewash  added. 
The  resin  mixture  is  in  reality  a  liquid  soap, 
and  the  addition  of  the  lime  turns  it  to  a  hard 
soap,  which  lemains  suspended  in  the  water 
in  minute  particles.  The  poison,  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  Paris  green  or  other  arsenite,  is 
then  added,  and  the  particles  of  poison  adhere 
to  tlie  finely  divided  soap  particles  and  are 
tlius  distributed  throughout  the  mixture  in 
minute  and  uniform  quantities.  The  soap 
solution  is  ver.y  adhesive,  and  thus  a  thin  film 
of  poison  is  made  to  stick  to  every  part  of  the 
leaf  which  is  touched  by  the  spray.  The  ap- 
plication must  be  made  by  a  hand-power 
machine,  either  a  strongly  made  knapsack  or 
barrel  sprayer,  as  no  horse-power  machine 
will  do  the  work  thoroughly  or  carefully 
enough  upon  cabbage  and  cauliflower," 

From  many  tests  the  station  concludes: 
"(1)  That  resin-lime  mixtuie  and  Paris  green, 
thoroughly  and  carefull.v  applied  when  plants 
are  one  third  grown  and  again  just  before  the 
heads  are  formed,  will  almost  wholly  prevent 
damage  to  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower;  (2) 
that  the  expense  need  not  exceed  two  dollars 
an  acre,  and  (3)  that  there  need  be  no  danger 
to  the  consumer  from  such  treatment." 


VETERINARY. 

^  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  J* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  colamna  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
ijuiries  should  always  contain  the  writer'a  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  131'>  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer,  to  their  in- 
QUiries  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Garset.- T.  W.  Osceola  Mills,  Wis.  What 
you  inquire  about  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  common  case  of  garget.  The 
only  rational  remedy  while  it  is  yet  time  con- 
sists, as  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in 
these  columns,  in  frequent,  ene'rsretic  and 
thorough  milking  as  the  only  means  to  effect 
the  necessar.y  removal  of  the  clots  and  coag- 
ulations without  injury  to  the  mammar.v 
glands.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  milk 
every  two  hours. 

Fonndered.— O.  L.  R.,  Rubens,  Kan.  If 
you  had  given  to  your  cow,  of  which  you  say 
that  she  got  foundered  in  a  corn-fleld,a  pound 
of  sulphate  of  soda  instead  of  a  large  dose  of 
castor-oil  she  probably  would  have  been  well 
in  a  short  time,  and  you  would  not  have 
spoiled  her  appetite.  Maybe  that  a  good  dose 
of  soda  together  with  either  a  little  mustard 
(freshly  powdered  mustard-seed)  or  some 
ginger  will  yet  do  some  good.  The  doses  of 
either  of  tliese  two  spices  is  from  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce.  Bej'ond  this  I  do  not  see 
what  you  can  do  now  to  any  advantage  but  to 
bestow  good  care. 

IVas  "f.ocoed"— Died  of  Colic— W.  J.  M., 

Imperial,  Neb.  Stockmen  in  the  Southwest 
who  have  experience  with  "loco"-poisoning 
all  seem  to  agree  that  an  animal  once  thor- 
oughly poisoned  with  the  loco-plant,  A.stta- 
galus  "mollissimus,  and  other  varieties,  will 
never  fully  recover.  Having  no  experience  of 
my  own  with  loco-poisoning  worth  speaking 
of "l  cannot  advise  you  what  to  do  with  your 

mare.  Your  two  other  mares  probably  died 

of  so-called  wind-colic,  causing  a  surcharge  of 
the  blood  with  noxious  gases  and,  in  conse- 
quence, death  bj-  suffocation. 

Hnnckles  Over.— C.  W.  R.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
The  tissues  of  your  young  mare,  only  four 
years  old,  are  probably  yet  too  soft,  lack  firm- 
ness, to  be  able  to  stand  steady  hard  work, 
hence  the  most  severely  taxed  ligaments  give 
way  and  the  animal  knuckles  over.  Exemp- 
tion from  work  for  at  least  several  months 
and  a  sufficiency  of  good  and  nutritious  food, 
combined  with  voluntary  exercise,  will  piob- 
ablv  effect  a  cure,  and  at  any  rate  will  be 
beneficial.  Whether  or  not  beneficial  results 
can  be  obtained  by  judicious  bandaging  to 
support  the  weak  pastern-joint,  or  by  an  ap- 
plication of  liniments,  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  joint,  and  can  be  decided  only  by 
an  examination. 

Epizootic  Ophthalmia.— J.  F.  McC,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala. 
What  vou  describe  is  a  case  of  epizootic  oph- 
thalmia, or  infectious  eeratitis.  In  certain 
districts  it  is  quite  common  among  cattle  kept 
during  the  summer  months  on  dusty  pastures 
and  commons,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  glare  of  bright 
sunlight.  In  districts  in  which  it  once  has 
made  its  appearance  it  is  apt  to  reoccur  in 
the  following  summer,  so  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  has  become  stationary  and  an 
annually  returning  trouble.  As  a  rule  it 
terminates  in  blindness  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  abscesses  are  forming  on  the  cornea  or 
in  which  the  latter  becomes  perforated.  In 
the  beginning  it  is  advisable  to  apply  twice  a 
day  an  eye-water  consisting  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (I  to  \,000  or 
2,0(K)),  or  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 


silver  (1  to  2-50).  For  either  solution  distilled 
water  should  be  used  as  the  solvent.  The  ap- 
plications arc  best  made  with  a  gla.ss  pipclie 
capped  with  arubber  bulb,  a  so-called  dropper. 

Cows  Failing  to  Breed.— J.  K.,  Freeburg, 
Ohio.  That  some  of  your  cows  fail  to  get  with 
calf  may  be  due  to  various  causes:  (1)  It  may 
be  that  they  have  not  been  bred  at  the  i>roper 
time.  (2)  They  ma.v  be  too  tat.  (:!)  They  may 
l)e  tuberculous.  (4)  The.v  may  suffer  from 
uterine  diseases  (catarrh,  for  instance).  (.')) 
The  secretions  of  their  genital  mucous  mem- 
branes ma.v  be  acid.  (G)  There  may  possibly, 
though  not  very  likely,  be  something  in  their 
food  or  in  their  keeping  that  prevents  con- 
ception. (7)  The  fault  may  not  be  with  the 
cows,  but  with  the  bull-,  who  may  lack  exer- 
cise or  be  otherwise  aijing.  Try  to  ascertain 
the  cause  and  then,  if  possible,  remove  it.  So, 
for  instance,  if  you  find  by  testing  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital 
organs  with  litmus  paper  that  the  same  show 
an  acid  reaction,  you  may  neutralize  it,  just 
before  the  cow  is  served,  by  an  injection  of  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;  or  if  there 
is  the  least  suspicion  that  some  of  your  cows 
are  tuberculous,  subject  them  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  thus  get  reasonable  certainty 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Psendo-erysipelas  —  Boe-spavin.  --  E. 

McA.,  Hopkins,  Mo.  The  ailment  of  your  four- 
year-old  mare  appears  to  be  pseudo-erysip- 
elas, or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  call  it,  mud  or 
dirt  erysipelas.  If  there  is  not  yet  too  much 
degeneration  and  callous  thickening  of  the 
skin  covering  the  swelling  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  her  chest  and  abdomen,  make  twice  a 
day  a  liberal  .application  of  a  mi.xture  of 
liquid  subacetate  of  lead  one  part  and  olive- 
oil  three  parts,  and  then  keep  the  animal  on  a 
clean  floor,  with  clean  bedding,  and  out  of 

mud,  manure  and  water.  Bog-spivin,  or  a 

hock-joint  g  ill,  which  is  the  same  thing,  con- 
sists in  an  abnormal  enlargeinent  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  hock-joint,  expanded 
and  bulging  out  by  an  increased  production  of 
synovia.  It  can  be  decreased  or  temporarily 
removed  by  an  application  of  continued  gentle 
pressure,  or  also  by  persistent  applications  of 
iodine  preparations,  but  the  effect  of  such  a 
treatment  will  not  be  lasting,  and  the  bog- 
spavin  is  apt  to  return,  unless  the  causes 
which  produced  it  in  the  first  place  can  also 
be  removed.  As  the  same  consist  in  defective 
mechanical  proportions  or  formation  of  the 
joint  itself,  in  too  great  a  laxity  of  tissue  or  in 
too  much  hard  work,  the  removal  of  the  same 
is  either  very  difficult,  or  in  many  cases  im- 
possible. Hence  a  treatment,  although  appar- 
ently successful,  will  as  a  rule  be  followed 
with  disappointment  in  the  end. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  §19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  2a inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4 
inch  tire. 


This  wagou  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  tliat  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  oomfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  out»  clean,  no 
eruslilngr  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting-  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BKOSIUS,  Cochranvllle,  Pa. 


GOOD  WHEELS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

$6.50      -      -      Bujs  4  iil*;*iY  )  ^ 
6,85     -       -     BujsllAKKlAWE  '  ^ 
9.20     Bu}&4  aiilk.  3111)  or  l.iuht 
D,-livpr}  W:iguu 

Hubs  banded.  Steel  tire  on.  Customers 
pleased  and  orders  duplicated.  Cheaiier 
to  fzet  new  wheels  than  repair  old.  Can 
furnish  new  axles  and  set  boxes.  Send 
for  price  list  and  direction  for  measur- 
ing. \Ve  know  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Uilmington  \>heelC'o.,  ■  Wilmington,  Del. 
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ON  THE  BIAS. 

That'3  the  flecret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girtb  Horse 
Blaiini£t3.  The  eirlh  ia  on  the  bias— that  nu-ntis 
cros:«e(l.  It  works  automaticatly'.  Tlie  blanket 
can*t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  ai'le.  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blaiiTiet  from  sli'liiiK.  and  yet  it  iloi'sn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couMd'c  rtisplace  it  if  be 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

k  Horse  Blanbeta  are  made  In  all  styles— to  fit  aoy 
I  hurs^e — to  suit  anv  purse.    Ask  tout  dealer  for 
'  5|A  Bias  Girth  Bl'anltets.  and  look  for  the  trade* 
mark.    A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 
W  M.  A  V&E8  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Silo  Machinery 


aifdTrrJ^aaHOrSO  POWSrS  Operating 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Buin/  Products  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo,  We  make  the 
largest  line  of"  Silo  .yfrtrhiuenj  on  Earfh^atKl  knowthut 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  '98  Silo 
Booklet/Vtf/'toany  a'7t;rfS5.  Contains  ex- ffoi-.i/^oard'* 
latest  views  on  Ensilaffe  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Cow. 

•'Smalley  Goods"  Agency  |  smalley  MF(i.  CO., 
goes  with  first  order. 

The  A.W.Strmib  Co.,  Uen.Agts.,  Canal  &  Randolph  Sis.,  ChIcago,Ill. 


Sole  Makers. 
Manitowoc,  Wig. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $8.50 

[HIGH  GRADE,  SARTEX'S  PATENT,  tired  snd 
Ibanded,  height  3  £t.  i  in.,  3  It.  8  in.  OTi  ft. 
ISpokes  1  1-16  or  1  1-8  in.  For  any  other 
/sizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
land  send  to  us  with  ONE  DOLLAR,  state 
size  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  send  them 
by  freight  C.  0.  D.  EXAJHXETHEOatyour 

  freight  depot  and  then  pay  freight  agent 

balance,  £5.50  and  freight  charges. 
SEARS,ROEBUCK&CO.(lnc)CHICACO,ILL. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 
CoUed  Hard  Bteel 
Bprlnff  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

880  buye  wire  for  100 
rod  fence.  Agents 

Want^d.Catalogue  Free. 
CARTEK 

Wire  FenreMacli.Co. 

ijos28,  nt.SterluiK.O. 


ELASTICITY 

in  wire  fence  is  nnw  an  admitted  necessity.  That?s 
what  our  coil  is  for.    We  own  it.    Catalogriie  free. 

PAGE  UOVEX  WIRE  FEXCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


Cheap  Farm  Fence 


Steel  King  Fence  Machines, 
Yard  or  Lawn  Fences,  Farm 
and  Yard  Gates,  Steel  Farm 

 '  Fence  Posts,  Coil  Spring  and 

Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  Barb  Wire,  and  Staples, 
all  sold  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.    KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

12  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INO.,  U.  S.  A- 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


■ 

♦ 

■ 

t 

m 

♦ 

■ 

♦ 

■ 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub- 
lished for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  while 
its  Literary  and  Reference  value 
can  hardly  be  overstated.   Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle, 
which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American 
Women  During  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Edited  ty  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Jlagnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Ginupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  Inkling:  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  1 11  ust  rations  nnrl  Full  Pari  ion lars,  Free. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "American  Women" 
can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  home 
among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents  like  this  book 
most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately, 
stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


OVBR  1,:200  IL^UUSTRATIOIVS 

LOCAL  OR  TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  New  Universal 

issued  the  present  year.  Scores  ot  thousands  of  copies  alreailv  called  for.  Kepre-  r\!/<4!rknartf 
sents  the  LIVING  LANOI'ACiE  OF  THE  EXGLISH-SPEAKIXf;  WORLD,  its  i.lan  UlCllUlldry  ««« 
including  tlie  featui  es  of  a  lii  >t-class,  easily  cousulteil.  reliaMe  ilictionarv  for  everv-clav  use.  with  some  points 
of  strikins"  superiority.  It  has  been  accepted  as  the  BE.ST  WORKING  DICTI()N.\R  Y  in  the  lansnage,  and  in 
the  opiindn  of  thousands  it  is  the  coming  dictionary  lor  the  Anglo-Ameriraii  people.  Contains  1.265  illustra- 
tions anil  over  .%'i.OliO  words.  Over  BOO  pages,  size  8(4  by  H  inches.  Gives  tlie  late  wonls  (-"iKerning  which 
other  dictionaries  are  so  disappointing,  because  not  found  in  them.  .Sn|i|>leiiieiit  of  extremely  valuable  mat- 
ter, under  tweuty-foiir  heads.  In  this  dictionary  bnlkiness  has  lieen  keiit  ilmvn  l.v  a  new.  peculiarly  effective 
system  of  eoudeirsatioii ;  and  in  the  assurance  of  an  euornious  demand,  the  pi  h  e  in  the  most  popular  style  of 
binding  is  placeil  at  One  Dollar,  bringiug  it  within  the  reach  of  every  office,  home  and  scliool,  and  constituting 
it  probably  the  greatest  value  for  the  money  yet  offered  in  standard  literature.  .SPECIAL  INDUCEiSIENTS 
TO  CANVASSERS.  Write  for  specimen  paKcs.  specimen  illustrations  aud  features  in  detail,  also  liberal 
commissions  aud  the  special  advantages  our  dictionary  agents  have.  Address  the  publishers, 
MAST,  CROWeUU,   <&    KIRKPATRICK,     =      SPRIfNIGPIELD,  OHIO. 
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GOLDENROD. 

Spring  is  the  moraing  of  the  year. 
And  summer  is  tlie  noontide  bright; 

Tlie  autumn  is  the  evening  clear  * 
That  comes  before  the  winter's  night. 

And  in  the  evening,  ever>"where 
Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 

I  see  the  golden  torches  flare, 
Lite  lighted  street-lamps  in  the  town. 

I  think  the  butterfly  and  bee. 
From  distant  meadows  coming  hack. 

Are  quite  contented  when  they  see 
These  lamps  along  the  homeward  track. 

But  those  who  stay  too  late  get  lost ; 

For  when  the  darkness  falls  about, 
Down  every  lighted  street  the  frost 

Will  go  and  put  the  torclies  out ! 

—Frank  D.  Sherman. 


THE  LOST  WILL 

BT  ■VTILL  ALLEN  DKOMGOOLE, 

Chapter  II. 

CLIPPIXG  THE  OULD  CAT'S  CLAWS. 

ESLET  meanwhile  was 
climbing  the  wood-yard 
fence.  He  had  taken  even 
a  more  round-about  way 
to  get  home  than  he  had 
done  to  get  away,  for  he 
knew  that  by  this  time 
his  stepmother  had 
missed  him  and  would 
be  watching  for  him 
to  return.  Once  in  the  yard  he  seized  the 
ax  and  went  to  work  on  the  woodpile.  At  the 
first  stroke  she  was  upon  him,  her  face,  good- 
looking  enough  when  in  repose,  we^s  literally 
frightful  with  anger.  Perhaps  in  all  her  life 
she  had  never  been  so  angry.  She  turned 
upon  the  boy  like  a  tiger: 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?"  she  demanded. 
"And  how  dared  you  leave  the  work  I  gave 
you  to  do?  Where' ve  you  been ?" 

Wesley  hurled  the  ax  into  a  poplar  log  and 
tvirned  at  bay.  In  that  short  space  of  time  he 
had  decided  upon  his  course.  Yet  how  many 
things  had  flashed  through  his  mind  in  that 
little  moment;  things  that  could  have  been  so 
easily  said  and  that  would  so  quickly  and 
quietly  have  settled  the  matter.  He  might 
have  told  her  the  cows  broke  out  of  the  lot, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  head  them  back  again ; 
he  might  have  said  the  hogs  were  in  her 
flower-bed,  or  that  the  mule  had  kicked  a 
young  colt  tliat  was  a  great  favorite  with  her. 
A  half  dozen  plausible  reasons  for  his  absence 
came  to  him,  were  on  his  lips,  indeed,  and 
would,  any  one  of  them,  have  saved  him  a 
whipping.  But  al>ove  every  one  sounded  his 
father's  admonition,  his  warning  "not  to  lie" 
to  her. 

"If  it  comes  to  a  lie  or  a  beating  don't 
hesitate,"  his  father  had  told  him,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate;  only,  he  was  a  boy,  and  perhaps 
a  beating  had  about  it  as  little  to  fascinate 
him  as  it  had  for  other  boys.  Yet  the  hesita- 
tion or  the  temptation  gave  him  time  to 
decide  upon  his  course.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  could  make  her  angry  enough  to 
thrash  him  she  would  forget  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  in  her  indignation  over  his  impudence. 
So,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  ax-handle, 
he  looked  her  squarely  in  the  eye  in  that  in- 
solent, don't-care-if-I-do  way  that  a  boy  can 
assume  sometimes,  and  said: 

"It  ain't  any  of  your  business,  now,  what 
I've  been  doing." 

"Oh,  it  ain't,  eh?  Well,  we'll  see  about  that. 
You  just  follow  me  to  the  woodshed,  sir.  And 
j-ou  might  be  saving  time  by  stripping  off  that 
there  jacket  as  you  come.  Just  shed  it  all,  it'll 
save  time.  None  of  my  business,  eh?  We'll 
just  settle  that  first,  and  then  you  can  wash 
up  them  dishes.  Think  you'll  leave  it  all  for 
me,  and  you  go  skilingoflTto  the  woods;  bird- 
trapping,  like  as  not.  We'll  see— we'll  see  about 
that  right  now." 

She  led  him  into  the  woodshed  behind  the 
kitchen.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  go  as  re- 
luctantly as  might  have  been  expected  was 
lost  upon  her.  Once,  when  he  gave  a  palpable 
start,  she  fancied  he  was  frightened,  and  her 
hold  upon  his  collar  tightened.  But  Mrs. 
Woraack  had  not  seen  that  which  her  stepson 
had  seen  ploddingalongoverthesnow-covered 
hill,  down  the  big  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hou.se.  When  he  darted  into  the  shed,  how- 
ever, he  almost  gave  her  a  key  to  everything 
that  had  transpired  that  morning.  For  he 
went  in  with  entirely  too  much  alacrity  for  a 
boy  about  to  be  beaten  into  subjection  and 
thrashed  for  disobedience.  For  his  thought 
was,  when  he  sighted  Mr.  O'Bryan's  old  roan 
trotting  leisurely  over  the  hill,  "If  I  can  keep 
her  in  here  qntll  father  can  have  a  word  with 
Mr.  O'Bryan,  all  will  be  well."  So,  when  she 
had  closed  the  shed  door  and  prepared  to  begin 
his  punishment,  Wesley  did  that  which  in  all 
his  life  before  he  had  never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  doing;  he  lifted  his  hand  and 
seized  his  stepmother's  arm.  Then  he  began 
KliTieking  and  begging  for  mercy.  Mercy! 
How  Nora  O'Bryan  would  have  said  the  "ould 
cat  set  her  teeth"  could  she  have  seen  the  look 
that  came  into  Mrs.  Womack's  face  as  .she  at- 
tempted to  bend  the  boy's  bead  between  her 
knees. 

They  had  a  great  struggle  for  the  lash  that 
bad  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  after  that 


another  five  minutes  had  to  be  consumed  in 
getting  hold  upon  the  boy  and  bringing  him 
down  to  his  knees;  and  then  Wesley  took  his 
beating.  Not,  however,  with  his  customary 
dogged  silence,  for  never  before  had  he  been 
anxious  to  prolonghispunishment.  He  plead, 
and  howled,  and  broke  away  from  her  hold, 
and  had  to  be  collared  again  and  again,  to 
again  break  away.  And  at  last  his  step- 
mother, after  chasing  him  over  the  place  for 
ten  minutes,  promised  him  that  if  she  ever 
did  lay  hands  on  him  again  she  would  give 
him  just  precisely  one  hundred  lashes.  And 
she  did  it,  Wesley  keeping  the  count,  with  his 
bead  hetweeji  her  knees  and  his  heels  in  the 
air,  and  wondering  as  each  blow  fell  how  many 
words  could  be  said  before  the  next  one.  For 
he  calculated  that  every  blow  meant  so  much 
of  good  to  somebody,  in  the  long  run. 

Ah,  had  he  but  known,  had  he  but  dreamed, 
that  he  was  really  fighting  for  his  own— for 
that  which  had  been  his  mother's  before  him! 
Could  he  have  but  known  what  was  going  on 
in  the  sick-room  he  would  have  kicked,  and 
pranced,  and  bellowed  yet  more,  done  any- 
thing, indeed,  to  prolong  the  blessed  little 
moment  given  his  father  for  righting  a  great 
wrong. 

The  sick  man's  hand  rested  on  the  visitor's 
knee,  and  the  visitor's  head  was  bent  to  catch 
the  quick,  whispered  words  that  fell  from  the 
pallid,  bloodless  lips  of  the  invalid : 

"Mike,"  said  he,  "I'm  going  soon,  mighty 
soon,  I'm  thinking.  I  want  to  make  my  will, 
and  she  won't  give  me  a  chance.  She  never 
has  given  me  a  chance.  I've  tried  this  two 
years  to  get  a  chance  to  see  a  lawyer,  and  she's 
watched  me  like  a  hawk  watching  a  chicken. 
It's  my  boy's  place.  I  couldn't  meet  his 
mother  and  tell  her  I  gave  it  away  to  some  one 
else.  I  made  a  foolish  will  just  to  please  her 
when  I  was  first  married,  but  it  mustn't  stand. 
I  never  meant  it  to  stand.  You've  got  sensfe, 
more  than  sense  enough  to  dodge  her,  and  I 
want  you  to  get  a  lawyer  to  me.  Peaceable,  if 
you  can,  for  I  do  want  to  die  in  peace.  And 


out  your  orders, ma'm,Oi'll  be  aftherhurrying 
back  before  the  misthress  tires  herself  with 
waiting,  or  Oi'll  find  mj'self  with  two  sins  to 
answer  for  in  the  stead  of  one,  sure,  now." 

Mrs.  Womack  hesitated;  she  did  wish  to  see 
those  samples;  they  were  new  ones,  and  Nora 
O'Bryan  always  got  the  best  and  prettiest  that 
could  be  found.  She  hesitated,  then  .stepped 
squarely  into  the  trap  the  crafty  Irishman 
had  set  for  her. 

"If  you  don't  mind  sitting  with  pap  a  spell," 
said  she,  "I'll  run  over  and  speak  to  her  my- 
self, Mr.  O'Bryan." 

"In  welcome,  ma'm,  in  welcome,"  said  Mike. 
"Maybe  then  she'll  be  more  loike  to  overlook 
my  I'aving  the  strips  of  string  behind,  ma'm, 
if  you  will  go  over  and  see  them  at  the  house. 
Just  say  to  her,  ma'm,  to  I'ave  the  door-key 
under  the  mat,  ma'm,  if  you  plaze.  She's  that 
absent-minded  she'll  fetch  it  to  town  with  her 
and  I'ave  her  ould  man  to  eat  snow  and  warm 
his  hands  in  the  sun's  rays,  will  Nory 
O'Bryan." 

When  she  was  gone  Wesley  set  about  clear- 
ing away  the  dishes  while  the  men  talked  in 
his  father's  bedroom.  He  forgot  his  back  was 
bruised  and  sore;  all  he  cared  to  remember 
was  that  he  had  done  his  father's  bidding,  and 
had,  even  at  such  a  cost,  secured  to  him  the 
coveted  word,  in  secret,  with  his  neighbor. 

That  neighbor  was  chuckling  until  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  seat  in  the  chair. 

"Sure,"  said  he,  "swate  toime  they'll  be  hav- 
ing foinding  the  samples,  Misther  Womack, 
sir." 

"What!"  said  the  sick  man,  "do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  had  none?" 

"Ni  ver  a  sample,  and  niver  said  Oi  had  any," 
laughed  the  Irishman. 

Jlr.  Womack  sliook  his  head;  experience 
had  taught  him  that  Mrs.  Womack  was  a 
woman  of  deep  insight. 

"She'll  nose  you  out,  Mike,"  said  he;  "she'll 
nose  j-ou  out,  sure  as  you're  born,  man." 

"But  niver  my  Nory,"  said  Mike.  "She's  in 
Misthress  O'Bryan's  hands  by  this  time.  Oi  put 
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I'd  feel  safer  if  she  doesn't  know  I  made  a  new 
will ;  I'd  feel  the  will  was  safer.  You  get  me  a 
lawyer,  neighbor,  somebody  will—" 

And  right  there  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Womack  entered.  Her  hard  features,  still  red 
and  distorted  with  the  exercise  of  beating  her 
unruly  stepson,  seemed  to  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  good-natured  neighbor,  who  rose,  hat  in 
hand,  and  bowed  so  low  he  couldn't  see  the 
flushed  face  before  him. 

"Good-morning  to  you,  Misthress  Womack," 
said  he.  "Sure,  Oi'm  early  for  a  visit,  Oi'm 
afther  thinking;  but  Misthress  O'Bryan, 
ma'm,  be  afther  going  into  the  town  to  see  the 
b'y  at  school,  and  she's  wanting  to  know  if 
she  can't  fetch  out  something  for  you,  being 
as  you've  sickness  in  the  house.  And  she's 
got  a  lot  of  foine  samples—" 

The  big  Irishman  began  to  fumble  in  his 
pockets;  first  his  coat-pockets,  then  his  vest, 
and  last,  deep  down  in  his  trousers-pockets; 
then  he  looked  In  his  hat,  stammered,  and 
tried  to  say : 

"Faith,  ma'm,  and  Oi  must 'a' left  the  samples 
at  home.  Oi  don't  know  what  Nory'll  be  think- 
ing of  me,  for  sure,  now.  She'll  be  afther  fret- 
ting some,  will  Nory;  because  she  says  to 
me,  'Now,  Moike,  don't  forget  the  samples; 
because  Misthress  Womack  will  enjoy  seeing 
the  new  pattherns;  and  her  cooped  up  this 
long  while  with  the  sick.'   But  if  you'll  make 


her  there;  Oi  plotted;  Mislhress  O'Bryan  will 
execute.  Nory's  my  executioner;  she'll  head 
oflfthe  inimy,  sure,  now." 

"Did  you  post  her?"  asked  Mr.  Womack, 
anxiously. 

"Divil  a  bit,"  laughed  the  Irishman.  "But 
Oi'U  trust  my  Norj'.  She  knows  Oi  fetched  the 
samples  out  a  wake  since,  and  that'll  give  her 
a  clue,  if  one's  naded.  Be  aisy,  now,  be  aisy; 
she  can't  overhandle  my  Nory.  Lord,  Lord, 
but  wouldn't  Oi  like  to  peep  in  and  see  how 
Nory  handles  the  conundrum  Oi've  sent  her 
this  day!"  ^ 

She  handled  it  as  his  faith  had  foreseen. 
When  the  visitor's  head  appeared  over  the  hill 
Mrs.  O'Bryan's  buggy  appeared  at  the  front 
gate.  Mrs.  O'Bryan  was  talking  to  herself  as 
she  tied  on  her  best  Sunday  bonnet. 

"Faith,  and  it  makes  me  think  of  Timmy," 
said  she,  "whiniver  Oisee  the  poor  b'y  up  there 
to  Womack's.  He's  that  cowed  as  Tim  would 
niver  be,  not  to  save  the  life  of  him.  Why, 
Tim,  he's  as  sassy  as  a  jay-bird,  and  as  jolly. 
And  so  would  this  one  be  if  he  dared.  Haven't 
Oi  caught  him  trapping  squirrels  in  the  woods, 
and  laughing  fit  to  kill,  with  the  little  nagers 
on  the  place?  And  didn't  he  give  the  nagers 
the  game  for  fear  If  he'd  fetch  it  home  for  his 
own  supper  she'd  find  he'd  been  running  off  to 
the  woods  with  them,  and  give  him  a  thrash- 
ing, poor   b'y!    Oi'd  loike   to  see  Timmy 


O'Bryan  afraid-  sure,  and  Oi  would.  Why, 
didn't  he  say  to  me  1  he  lii.--t  time  lie  was  home 
for  holiday,  didn't  he  say,  'Ma'm  Nory,  says 
he,  'and  what's  the  greatest  of  all  cowards, 
now?'  'Oh,  git  out  with  you,  Timmy.' says  Oi ; 
'be  off!'  'Well,' says  he, 'it's  stepmothers.  The 
half  of  them  be  scared  to  death  what  folks  will 
say  of  them,  and  the  other  half  be  scared  to 
death  what  they  won't  say:  and  so,'  says  he, 
'thej''re  all  cowards.'  And  with  that  he  begins 
to  punch  me  in  the  back  whilst  Oi  punch  him 
in  the  ribs,  the  taze.  And  once  says  he  to  me, 
says  Tim,  'An  Irishman's  no  farmer;  Oi  want 
to  go  to  college.'  And  says  Oi,  'An  irishman's 
no  farmer,  is  he?  Then,' says  Oi, 'where  do 
the  pigs  and  potatoes  come  fiom.Tim?'  But 
he  didn't  give  in  about  the  college.  'Baby,' 
says  01,  'and  ain't  you  a  pretty  one  to  be  talk- 
ing about  college?'  But  he  wouldn't  give  it 
up,  noways,  and  so  at  last  says  Oi,  'Go  on,  thin. 
If  you  must,  and  have  the  counthry  sayin'you 
couldn't  live  along  of  a  stepmother,  and  had 
to  get  out  from  home,  you.'  At  that  he  fires 
up,  and  says  he,  'The  one  says  that  will  have 
to  whip  Tim  O'Bryan,'  says  he.  At  that  sre 
hugged,  and  cried  some,  and  Timmy  went  to 
school  in  the  town.  Yes,  yes;  come  in,  Mis- 
thress Womack;  Oi'll  be  just  tying  my  bonnet- 
sthrings  while  we  talk,  ma'm,  and  you  be 
telling  of  me  what  Oi  can  do  for  you  over 
in  the  town,  ma'm." 

Mrs.  Womack,  breathless,  explained  that  she 
hadn't  a  moment  to  stop,  but  that  if  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  would  let  her  see  the  samples  she 
would  look  up  a  pattern  for  a  dress.  ''Good- 
ness knows,  she  needed  one."  Mrs.  Nora  drew 
In  her  breath  with  a  gasp.  "Samples?"  said 
she.  "Samples?"  She  was  about  to  say,  "What 
samples?"  when  she  remembered  herself,  and 
said,  instead^ 

"And  why  didn't  that  forgetful  Irishman, 
Mike  O'Bryan,  look  in  his  hat  and  give 
you  the  samples,  and  save  you  the  long,  cold 
walk,  Oi'd  like  to  know?" 

"And  so  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Womack,  "and 
there  were  no  samples  there." 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  gasped  again;  she  had  been 
very  near  striking  a  snag;  she, turned  about 
double-quick,  and  said,  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence: 

"Then  he  dropped  them  on  the  way,  Oi'll  be 
thinking." 

"No,"  said  the  visitor,  "he  did  not;  I  came 
right  behind  him,  and  his  horse's  tracks  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  snow;  that  is,  the  only 
ones  leading  to  my  house." 

Clearly,  Mrs.  Womack  had  a  whiffof  a  mouse 
somewhere.  And  Mrs.  Nora  was  quite  as  pos- 
itive of  this  as  though  she  had  borrowed  her 
neighbor's  nostrils.  She  at  once  took  a  new 
tack : 

"Well,  well,  it's  no  matter;  he's  got  them 
tucked  about  him  somewhere,  it  may  be.  But 
Oi'll  tell  you,  Misthress  Womack,  there  was  a 
nice  bit  of  black;  wide,  glossy  and  r'asonable. 
Just  the  thing  for  you,  Oi  said  the  minute  Oi 
clapped  my  eyes  on  it.  You'd  better  be  afther 
letting  me  bring  you  out  a  pattern,  Misthress 
Womack.  A  good  black  is  a  handy  thing  in 
the  house  at  all  times,  Misthress  Womack. 
Oi've  had  one  hanging  in  the  closet  this  many 
a  year." 

.  Was  it  wit,  chance  or  character-reading  that 
prompted  the  Irishwoman's  course?  What- 
ever it  was.  she  felt  that  she  had  struck  the 
right  chord  in  her  neighbor's  heart;  at  once 
she  was  in  smooth  water.  She  knew  that  a 
black  dress  would  be  needed  in  the  house  be- 
fore man}'  weeks,  or  even  days,  should  have 
passed;  she  dared  not  leave  home  long  enough 
to  go  to  town  and  purchase  it;  to  ask  a  neigh- 
bor to  make  such  a  purchase  for  her  at  such  a 
time  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  it  would  be  all 
over  the  neighborhood  directly. 

Still,  seeing  that  she  hesitated  a  bit,  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  gave  her  an  encouraging  word. 

"Come,  come,  neighbor,"  said  she,  "you're  a 
sensible  woman;  look  at  things  in  a  sensible 
way.  What  would  you  do  with  only  a  blue 
and  a  black  gown  in  the  house  should  you  be 
stricken  with  a  death  in  the  family,  as  you 
are  likely  to  be?  Look  at  the  thing  sensible, 
Misthress  Womack." 

"I  do  need  it,"  Mrs.  Womack  admitted,  "hut 
it  looks  mightily  as  though  I  was  fixing  u^) 
for  pap  to  die." 

"He  can't  get  well,"  said  Mrs.  O'Bryan.  "You 
know  that  as  well  as  everybody  else  in  the 
neighborhood.  You'd  as  well  be  ready  for 
whativer  may  happen." 

"W-e-ll,"  said  Mrs.  Womack,  slowly,  more 
than  half  inclined  to  doubt  this  good  Irish 
neighbor  of  hers  after  all.  "you  may  bring  lue 
out  ten  yards  of  the  black,  then." 

"And  fixings?" 

"No,  I've  got  fixings  that'll  do.  But,  sakes 
alive,  I  haven't  brought  over  a  cent  of 
money—" 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  laid  a  hand  on  Mrs.  Womack's 
shoulder. 

"Let  be,  neighbor,"  said  she.  "Mike  O'Bryan's 
got  the  money,  and  you  can  hand  it  back  when 
you  get  the  goods,  and  that's  time  enough 
for  it." 

A  little  later  she  watched  Mrs.  Womack  dis- 
appear over  the  hill,  and  soon  after  that 
Mike's  roan  mare  came  trotting,  rather  brisk- 
ly for  her,  over  the  same  spot  at  which  the 
unsuspecting  neighbor  had  made  her  exit 
from  view. 

I  Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Nora  dragged  a 
!  sample  of  black  dress-goods  out  of  a  book, 
I  wher^  it  had  repo.sed  for  some  weeks,  and, 

cramming  it  into  Mike's  hand,  said: 
!    "Do  you  drive  to  Morrison's  and  get  ten 
'  yards  of  that,  quick.   And  remember,  it  was 
I  Oi  as  went  afther  it,  Michael  O'Bryan,  and  not 
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you.  No,  niver  a  step  will  you  be  afther  tak- 
ing out  of  this  house  this  day,  not  if  there'.s 
any  b'aling  of  the  ould  boy  around  the  stump, 
Oi  warn  you." 

As  he  rode  away  with  his  double  commis- 
sion Xora  O'Bryan  turned  back  into  her  kitch- 
en, and  said  to  herself : 

"It's  the  nighest  to  lying  you've  ever  come. 
Nora  O'Bryan;  sure,  and  it  is.  But  jist  the 
same,  Oi'm  not  at  home  to-day." 

Upon  tlie  whole,  she  rather  enjoyed  the  fun 
of  "getting  ahead  of  the  ould  cat,"  and  aiding 
in  "meting  out  justice  all  around." 

But  her  work  for  the  boy,  for  whom  her 
tender  sy}npiithies  had  been  aroused,  was  not 
tini-^lied,  liad  she  but  known  it.  The  hardest 
part  remained  yet  to  be  done.  For  Mrs.  Wo- 
marlv  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  tfiat  her 
liusbaiiil  was  restlessand  unhappy  concerning 
the  boy,  and  she  felt  that  her  own  title  to  the 
lands  was  in  jeopardy.  Yet  she  resolved  to 
hold  on  to  what  she  had,  if  possible,  arguing 
that  slie  could  take  care  of  tlie  boy  until  he 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  but,  since  he 
was  a  boy,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  As  for  her,  she  was  a  woman  ;  she 
knew  what  it  meant  for  a  woman  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  a  livelihood.  She  had  tried  it. 
So  she  resolved  that  the  property  meant  more 
to  her  than  it  meant  to  the  boj',  and  she  was 
determined  to  hold  on  to  it.  She  would  see  to 
it  that  no  lawyer  got  into  the  house,  even  if 
forced  to  order  Michael  O'Bryan  out  of  it. 

Michael  O'Brysn,  meanwhile,  was  riding 
away  to  the  county-seat  in  Mrs.  O'Bryan's 
light  buggy.  And  as  he  went  he  was  planning. 
Sometimes  he  chuckled  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  have  been  encouraging  to  the  sick 
man's  second  wife.  Occaslonallj-  he  talked 
aloud  to  himself,  and  this  was  the  burden  of 
that  which  he  was  saying  and  thinking  as  he 
drove  into  the  town  that  morning  in  January: 

"She'll  fix  it;  Nory'll  fix  it  all  right.  Oi'll 
thrust  to  Nory  O'Bryan.  All  Oi  have  to  do  is 
jist  to  explain  the  laj'  of  the  land  to  her,  and 
if  she  doesn't  get  the  stepmother  out  of,  and 
the  lawyer  into,  that  house  over  the  hill,  then 
my  name's  not  Michael  O'Bryan,  no." 

And  again  he  chuckled,  and  again  Mrs.  \Vo- 
mack's  stock  in  the  plantation  went  down. 
But  he  had  a  harder  job  on  hand  than  he  had 
contracted  for;  he  had  no  Idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  a  scheming  woman's  mind. 
(  To  he  continued. ) 


A  NECESSITY  IN  EVERY  HOME. 

The  American  homes.of  to-day  that  do  not 
count  a  musical  instrument  of  some  kind 
among  their  household  treasures  are  lacking 
a  sweet  influence  that  evers'  familj'  would  be 
the  better  for  having.  Although  this  fact  has 
been  generally  recognized  for  many,  many 
years,  particularly  by  the  parents  who  appre- 
ciate tlie  refining  and  elevating  influence  that 
music  has  over  the  children,  yet  until  of  late 
the  cost  of  pianos  and  organs,  the  standard 
home  instruments,  lias  been  so  great  that 
people  in  moderate  circumstances  could  not 
afford  to  buy. 

But  the  world  forges  ahead,  and  to-day  the 
opportunity  is  given  to  all,  by  at  least  one  re- 
liable firm,  to  secure  a  piano  or  organ  of  excel- 
lent workmanship  and  great  beautj-,  and 
purity  of  tone,  direct  from  the  factory  at 
manufacturer's  prices,  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  far  below  the  usual  selling  price. 
This  refers  to  the  well-known  and  reliable 
house  of  Messrs.  Cornish  &  Co.,  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  who  manufacture  the  World  Cel- 
ebrated American  Pianos  and  Organs. 

This  firm  has  immense  factories  in  which 
are  employed  400  skilled  workmen,  each  one  a 
master  hand  in  his  particular  line  of  work. 
The  factories,  which  are  immense,  are  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity  in  order  that  they 
may  run  day  and  night  during  the  busj'  sea- 
sons, and  the  seasons  are  generally  all  busy 
'ones  with  them.  Visitors,  who  are  always 
welcome  at  the  factories,  may  here  follow  the 
piano  or  f>rgan  from  its  babyhood  in  rough 
lumber,  to  its  full  perfected  prime,  as  exhib- 
ited in  an  elegant  sweet-toned  instrument 
that  would  bring  joy  to  any  family.  All  the 
new  Cornish  Pianos  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  musical  attachments,  imitating  per- 
fectly a  great  variety  of  instruments,  and  all 
Organs  have  the  new  Multi-tone  Orchestral 
Action. 

Messrs.  Cornish  &  Co.  have  long  enjoj  ed  a 
splendid  reputation,  and  are  more  and  more 
strongly  endearing  themselves  to  the  public 
at  large,  by  selling  directly  from  the  factory, 
thus  putting  within  the  reach  of  many  an  in- 
strument which  they  could  not  otherwise 
hope  to  possess,  did  people  have  to  pay  the 
enormous  profits  made  bj'  agents,  dealers  and 
music-stores.  - 

The  instruments  that  are  sent  out  are  ex- 
quisitely sweet,  pure  and  sympathetic  in  tone. 
The  material  used  in  tlieir  construction  is  of 
the  verj-  best  and  the  workmanship  is  unex- 
celled. These  facts  taken  together  with  the 
straightforward  reliable  dealings,  and  the  uni- 
form courtesy  and  kindness  of  this  firm, 
make  it  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  the  high- 
est terms  to  all  who  desire  to'purchase  a  high- 
grade  instrument,  either  Piano  orOrgan. 

.\  vei'y  handsome  Art  Souvenir  Catalogue  is 
issued  by  Messrs.  Cornish  &  Co.,  which  fully 
describes  fifty  ditl'ei'ent  styles  of  Aiueric:ni 
Pianos  and  Organs.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  has  a  colored  frontispiece  that  is 
well  worth  framing.  Anj' of  our  readers  can 
get  one  for  nothing  by  simply  writing  for  it  to 
Messrs.  Corni>,h  &  Co., Washington,  New  Jersey. 


NATURE'S  COMPASS  SIGNS. 

Trees  having  more  limbs  on  the  south  side 
and  more  moss  on  the  north  side;  gums  being 
softer  on  the  south  side,  tops  Of  cedar  and 
hemlock  pointing  toward  the  south,  hearts  of 
trees  being  nearest  north  side,  etc.,  have  no 
more  existence,  in  fact,  than  the  widely  be- 
lieved condition  of  the  goose-bone,  feathers  on 
partridges'  legs,  thickness  of  corn-husks  and 
hornets'  nests,  and  muskrats'  houses  have  to 
do  with  the  weather.  They  exist  only  in 
imagination.  In  over  fifty  years'  traveling 
the  woods,  in  company  with  some  of  the  best 
men  (both  Indians  of  several  tribes  and  white 
men)  who  ever  trod  our  Maine  woods,  I  have 
yet  to  see  any  man  who  ever  received  the  least 
assistance  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned. 
Trees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  branch  more  to  the 
south.  Spruce  and  fir,  whether  crowded  or  in 
open  spaces,  branch  nearly  equally  on  all 
sides;  pine  and  hemlock  and  all  hard  woods 
branch  most  toward  the  nearest  open  space; 
being  crowded  on  one  side  they  reach  out 
toward  the  room  offered  on  the  other. 

Trees  moss  up  sometimes  on  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other,  sometimes  all  around, 
according  to  the  slope  or  the  exposure.  One 
might  hunt  a  week  in  the  woods  to  find  a  tree 
with  gum  on  both  sides,  unless  some  tree  on  a 
spotted  line,  as  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  or 
wounds,  and  trees  very  seldom  are  cracked 
on  both  sides ;  and  if  any  tree  were  cracked  on 
both  sides,  in  cold  weather  the  gum  would  all 
be  frozen  so  hard  no  one  could  tell. 

I  have  had  many  thousands  of  both  cedar 
and  hemlock  trees  cut,  and  can  say  positively 
that  neither  have  tops  pointing  in  any  given 
direction;  usually  they  point  straight  up.  I 
have  had  more  than  ten  thousand  cords  of 
wood  cut,  and  the  heart  is  in  the  center,  except 
in  cases  when  trees,  especially  pine,  grow  with 
the  south  side  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  edge 
of  an  open  space. 

The  whole  thing  Is  theory,  with  no  facts, but 
if  all  stated  were  true,  it  would  not  help  a  man 
anj'  if  he  were  in  doubt  as  to  his  course  in 
either  a  rain  or  snow-storm,  which  are  the  only 
cases  in  which  a  real  woodsman  needs  any 
help,  as  in  a  thick  snow-storm  or  rain  one  can- 
not see  which  sides  are  most  mossed  or  which 
way  tree-tops  point.  All  the  men  I  ever 
traveled  with  either  depended  somewhat  on  a 
compass  or  went  by  tuition  ;  that  is,  they  find 
their  way  just  as  an  animal  does.  They  carr3' 
the  north  point  in  their  heads.  I  have  been 
with  excellent  woodsmen  who  depended 
entirely  on  a  compass,  and  equally  good  ones 
who  never  carried  a  compass.  Most  carry  a 
compass,  but  on  no  account  ever  look  at  it, 
unless  it  is  very  cloudy  or  storms  or  Is  very 
dark.  When  very  dark  they  light  a  match 
and  take  a  look  just  to  see  if  they  are  varying 
much.  I  have  traveled  hours  at  a  time-when 
too  dark  to  see  a  man  ten  feet,  unless  he  were 
dressed  in  white.  We  never  think  of  any  of 
the  things  mentioned,  but  we  note  carefully 
the  course  of  all  brooks  and  every  high'land, 
and  the  courses  of  the  ridges,  when  we  first 
travel  a  new  country. 

Some  men  are  born  woodsmen  ;  some  learn  ; 
many  can  never  learn.  Our  guides  tell  me 
that  not  one  man  in  ten  they  guide  can  go  a 
mile  straight  back  from  a  road  and  turn 
around  and  get  back  within  half  a  mile  of 
where  he  started  without  a  compass.  A  com- 
pass is  usually  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  is  lost, 
as  he  will  not  believe  it.— Forest  and  Stream. 


WORLD'S  LAZIEST  PEOPLE. 

The  laziest  and  dirtiest  people  in  the  world 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Caucasus. 
They  live  in  an  inaccessible  mountain  range 
between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  as  they  were  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago  so  thej' are  to-day.  Seen  from  with- 
out there  is  a  certain  picturesqueness  about  a 
Svanetian  village,  although  it  merely  consists 
of  miserable  st^ne  hovels,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  form  or  adornment. 

Within  the  houses  they  are  inconceivably 
dirty.  They  are  filled  with  rags,  vermin  and 
dirt  of  everj-  description.  They  possess  no 
fireplaces  or  cliimney.  All  the  cooking,  in 
fact,  is  done  over  a  hole  scooped  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  In  these  houses  men, 
women  and  children  are  huddled  together. 
During  the  long  winter  months  they  are  shut 
in  for  days  at  a  time,  the  cattle  often  sharing 
their  quarters.  Every  aperture  has  to  be 
closed  on  account  of  the  cold.  — 

This  long  imprisonment  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  people.  Hor- 
rible diseases  result  from  it,  which  are 
aggravated  by  abnormal  consumption  of 
arrack,  the  strong  distilled  drink  of  the 
Asiatics. 

Besides  this,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  make 
four  days  a  week  holidays,  with  saints'  days 
as  extras.  Since  they  have  adopted  the  holi- 
days of  every  other  country  with  which  they 
have  been  in  contact,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  men  find  little  time  for  work.  Farming, 
bee  culture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the  only 
industries  of  these  people,  while  throughout 
their  territory  there  is  not  a  single  manufac- 
tured article.— New  York  Ledger. 


"In  four  hours'  work  to  day."  writes.  Mrs. 
Fan  Stevens,  Paw  Paw.  Mich.,  "I  got  nine 
iiiders  for  '.Auii'iienn  Women'  with  Wom- 
an's Home  ('o.Mi'AM"N.  It  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful ajid  very  valu.iljlc  liook.  and  my  first 
ord.  r  will  be  pretty  huge.  Will  send  for 
hooks  in  four  or  live  days." 


Keep  in  the  World  I 

§  Keep  informed  of  what  is  going  on;  read  the  papers  and  § 
magazines;  save  time  from  housework  for  S 
rest  and  reading  by  using 


s 

8 
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WASHING  POWDER  g 

It  saves  both  time  and  labor  o 
and  gives  results  that  please.  § 

#  ^^'Nh^,/'"*^^^^*  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  8 

Z  Chicago.  St.  Lonls.  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  * 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and 
Chain. 


Watch  -0  Chain ! 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK.  ; 

■We  send  this  Nickel-nated  'Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  i>a  dozen  packages  of  ( 
BLUINE  at  loc.  each.    Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forvArd  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

nis  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 

BLUINE  CO.,         392  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

^  ^     ^    E  CES  size  for  family  iise,  beautifully 

deeorated  and  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get  this 
handsome  china  tea  set  and  one  dozen  silver-plated  teaspoons  for  sell- 
ing our  Pills.  AVe  mean  what  we  say  and  will  give  this  beautiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  tlie  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  curr  for  constipation,  indigestion 
and  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  boxes  of  Pills  at  35  cts.  a 
box  write  to-day  and  send  10  cts.  and  wesend  Pills  by  mail ;  when  sold  send  us  the  money  leK»  the  lo  cts.  you  sent 
with  order  and  we  send  you  one  dezen  Silver-plated  teaspoons  together  vith  our  offer  of  a  r,fi  piece  china  tea  set  same 
day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  liberal  inducement  to  every  lady  in  the  land  and  all  who  received  the  spoons  and 
tea  set  for  selling  our  Pills  are  delighted.   AMERICAN  MED.  CO.,  DEPT.  G,  SO  West  ISth  St,,  New  Ti  ork  City. 


miMMCKINTOSH 


SEND  NO  MONEY,  cut  this  ad- 
out  and  send  to  us,  state  your  height  and 
sHf   weight,  bost  measare,  length  of  garment 
from  collar  down  back  to  waist  Hoe, 
andweifit  line  to  bottom  lOf  stlrt; 
state  color  wanted  and  we  will 
isead  you  this  maebiiitosh  by  ex- 
press C.  0.  D.,  subject  to  ex- 
amination; examine  and  try 
ft  on   at  yoDr  nearest  express 
office  and  if  foundexactly  as 
represented  and  by  far  the 
greatest  valae  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  pay  your  express  agent 
OtR  SPECIALOFFER  PRICE, 92.»6, 
and  express  charges. 

THIS  JHACKINTOSH  is  made  of 
BLACK  or  BLCE  genuine  RAINQ- 
LEY  double  teiture,  waterproof 
SERGE  CLOTH,  withfancyplaid 
lining,  velvet  collar,  double 
detachable  cape,  extra  full 
sweep  cape  and  skirt,  guar- 
anteed latest  style  and  finest 
tailor-made. 

FOR  FREE  CIOTH  SAMPLES  of 
CTerythlng    in    ladies'  .  mackin* 
toshes,  write  for  free  Sample  Book  Efa.  85  C.  ADDRESS, 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  CHICAGO, III. 


A  Great  Newspaper.... 

THE 

CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 

Is  the  great  National  Democratic 
Weekly  Newspaper. 

It  stands  by  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896  and 
advocates  the  Free  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Sent  tc^new  Subscribers.... 

..,.3  months  for  TEN  CENTS 

Address:   THE  CHICAGO  DISPATCH, 

120=122  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


jjll^QS  BUYS  A  $3.50  SUIT 

3,000  CELEBRATED  '  ^KANTWEAROLT*' double 
Beat  and  doable  tnee.   Regnlar  $3.50  Bojs*  3- 
Pieee  Knee-Pant  Suits  going  at  Sla95. 

A  NEW  SUIT  FREE  for  any  of  these  suits 
which  don't  give  satisfactory  wear.  _ 

&ena  i^o  money.  ^^^^ 

stnte  age  of  boj  and  say  whether  large  or 
small  for  age,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
suit  by  express.  C.O.D.,  subject  to  esamin- 
'ation.  You  can  examine  it  at  your  express 
office  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  equal  to  suits  sold  in  your  town  for 
S3.  50,  pay  your  express  acent  onr  special 
[Offer  price,  $(, 95  and  express  charges, 

THESE  KNEE-PANT  SUITS  are  for 
bojs  from  4  to  lo  years  of  age,  and  are  retailed 
everywhere  at  ¥3.50.  Made  with  double  seat 
and  kiiees,  latest  1890  sijie  as  illustrated, 
made  from  a  special  wear-reslsling,  lieayy- 
welght,  ALL-WOOL  Oal^^rell  cassimere,  neat,  handsome  pat- 
tern, fine  serge  lininer,  Clayton  patent  interlining,  pad- 
ding.staying  and  reinforcing,  silk  and  liiif  n  sewing, fine 
tailor*made  throucboot,  a  suit  any  bov  or  parent  would 
be  proud  of.  FOR  FREE  CLOTH  S.iMI'LES  of  Boys' Clolliin^ 
(suits,  overcoats  or  ulsters),  for  boys  4  TO  19  YEARS, 
v.ritefor  Sample  Bonk  No.  SOC,  Contains  fashion  plates, 
tape  measure  and  full  instructions  how  to  order. 

Slen's  Suits  and  0>erco.')(s  made  to  order  from  $5.00  ap. 
Samples  sent  free  on  application,  Addresi^, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  POWER. 


HEALS  DISEASES  WITHOUT 
MEDICINE, 


Fear  of  paiu  to  this  mortal 
body  lias  kept  a  multitude 
of  afflicted  from  seeking  a 
remedy  for  their  ills.  Blame 
tiiem  you  oamiot.  Too  often 
las  thf  strong-  narcotic  found 
mediriues  underiniued  a 
istitution  "Which  should 
lave  been  strengthened  and 
made  healthy.  But,  oh  suf- 
ferer: a  phenomena  has  come 
to  jiass.  There  lives  a  won- 
ilcrful  man  in  Nevada,  Mo., 
who  has  a  power  jnore  thau 
"  uinan,  it  is  he  who  is  known 
as  tlie  origioator  of  the  Welt- 
mer  method  and  who  by 
Maunetie  Healing,  does  away 
with  the  nse  of  medicines  aud  the  kuife,  heals  the 
sick  and  bids  the  cripple  to  throw  awav  his  crutch. 
Here  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  unsolicited  testi- 
monials telliug  of  the  astonishing-  cure  made  by  Prof. 
Weltmer:  "Mrs.  M.  A.  McGuire,  Isevada,  Mo.,  was 
confined  to  her  bed  nine  weeks,  and  for  two  weeks 
could  not  so  much  as  raise  her  head.  Five  doctors 
failed  to  give  relief.  liaised  from  the  bed  and  per- 
manently cured  by  Prof.  AVeltmer  in  31)  minutes." 
Thousands  of  others  have  been  cured  by  this  mar- 
velous method.  Prof.  Weltnier  also  cures  at  a  dis- 
tance with  equal  success  aud  is  treating  patients  in 
all  parts  of  the  V.  8.  and  also  nearly  every  foreign- 
country.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials  of  people  cured 
by  both  methods.  No  matter  what  your  ailment 
there  is  a  cure  for  you.  Lost  vitality  permanently 
restored.  A  copy  of  the  Magnetic  Journal  will  he 
sent  to  any  one  free  by  addressing  Prof.  S.  A.Weltmer, 
Nevada,  Mo.,  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing. 


PROF.  s.  A.  welt:mp:r 


$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18. 

^  We  sell  every  reliable  Sewing  Machine 
made.    We  employ  no  agents,  pay  no 
commissions,  which  enables  us  to  save 
you  from  S'i5  to  $40  on  any  Sewing  Ma- 
cbine  you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 
new.  guaranteed  latest  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  for  10  years. 
I  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
ced.)   Our  illustrated  catalogue  gives  full 
particulars,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 

Address:  J.  N.  HOOK  &  CO., 

N.  1351  Central  Ave.         CINCINNATI,  O. 


GOOD  SALARYi 

Made  selling  BETERTDGE'.S  Saiiitftry= 
Stenin  Cooker.  DisI  ills  tlie  water.  puiifiesthe| 
cooking.  No  hnniing.  noodor.  ^avr'S  labor! 
and  turK  firs  any  stove,  (Jood  pay  to  :tKeiit«.i 
'2,:;>'  sold  in  one  fuwn.  Write  (llox  rcj)" 
BEVEKniGE  MET.  CO.,  liiiltimore,  Md.^ 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMAtS 

How  to  stuff  and  mount,  in  one  lesson. 
Write  name  and  address  in  full  to 

W.  H.  CROSS,  538  Christiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 


ONE  CENT  for  a 

Ereeeh-Loacler,  and  ffuaranteecl.  You  eau 
find  out  liow  to  i;et  this  ymi  by  aflflressim; 
AMATEUR  SPORTSMAN.  29  Park  Place,  N. 


GUN 


PATENTS 


sPClirwI.  or  KVKRY  *  KliTl  R\EI>. 
*No  others  do  this.   Seau'lit's  iree. 
tOLLlU£K     to.  iKioisiEuii.),  lOlU  F.  SI.,  UaaUiiiglou.  D.  C. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OCTOBEB  15,  1898. 


HOW  JACOB  WON  THE  WIDOW. 

BY  MATTIE  DYER  BRITTS. 

SUE  was  the  prettiest  little  wido\r  in 
Gleiiville,  aud  she  had  a  cozy  cottage 
and  thirty  acres  of  the  finest  laud  in 
the  county,  all  in  her  own  right;  but 
it  was  not  the  land  or  the  money  honest 
Jacob  Clark  was  after.  He  had  cherished 
more  than  a  fancy  for  pretty  Tillie  Winkle 
before  she  was  ever  married  at  all,  but  Josiah 
Graj'  came  along  and  proposed  to  her  while 
Jacob  was  getting  up  courage  enough  for  the 
same  purpose. 

So  she  took  Josiah,  and  poor  Jacob  said 
nothing,  hut  he  would  not  go  with  any  girl, 
and  there  were  a  dozen  who  would  have 
jumped  at  him,  for  he  was  a  fine,  generous 
fellow.and  would  be  sure  to  be  good  to  a  wife. 
He  saved  up  a  little  money  and  bought  a  bit 
of  a  grocery-.store  not  far  from  the  Clark  cot- 
tage, living  there,  too,  and  doing  his  own 
cooking  in  a  kitchen  back  of  the  shop. 

Time  went  on,  aud  Jacob  was  a  bachelor  of 
forty-two  when  Josiah  Clark  died  and  pretty 
Tillie  was  left  alone. 

"Maybe  now  there'll  be  a  chance  forme," 
said  Jacob  to  himself,  and  he  resolved  not  to 
be  so  bashful  this  time,  but  speak  as  soon  as  it 
was  at  all  proper  to  do  so.  Meantime,  Mi's. 
Tillie  had  a  niece  as  pretty  as  the  aunt  used  to 
be  (and  she  was  almost  as  sweet  yet)  come  to 
live  with  her.  And  about  that  time  Jacob 
offered  a  partnership  in  the  grocery  tot  liis 
nephew.  Tom  Evans.  Tom  lived  with  his 
uncle,  of  course,-and  it  was  not  long  before 
Tom  and  Lena  Myers,  the  pretty  niece,  were 
head  over  heels  in  lo%-e  with  each  other. 

Jacob  .'4w  it  plain  enough,  even  before  Tom 
told  him  one  day  that  he  had  asked  Lena  to 
marry  him,  and  she  had  said  she  would  if  she 
could  be  free  to  leave  Aunt  Tillie. 

"But,  Tom,"  said  she,  "I  promised  that  I 
wouldn't  leave  her,  not  for  anything,  when  I 
first  came,  and  I  can't  break  my  word,  you  see. 
We'll  have  to  wait.  Maybe  something  will 
turn  up  so  I  can  say  yes,  and  then  I  will,  for  I 
do  love  you,  Tom,  with  all  my  heart."  She 
was  not  a  bit  afraid  to  tell  him  so,  the  free, 
frank,  true  girl,  no  nonsense  about  Lena, 
which  made  Tom  the  more  sure  he  had  chosen 
wiselj". 

"Can't  you  say  something  to  help  us.  Uncle 
Ja^e?"  asked  Tom,  in  distress.  "You  are  an 
old  friend  of  Lena's  aunt;  maybe  she  would 
listen  to  you  if  you  asked  her  to  let  us  get 
married." 

"I  don't  know,  Tom,  I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered Jacob,  slowly;  then,  with  a  second 
thought,  he  told  Tom  about  that  old  time,  and 
how  much  he  wanted  Tillie  himself. 

"That's  the  very  idea,"  cried  Tom,  in  great 
glee.  "You  marry  the  aunty  and  then  she 
won't  he  left  alone.  Go  ask  her.  Uncle  Jake; 
do  go  ask  her  I" 

"Well,  wait  a  bit,"  said  J.acob.  "I  haven't 
been  to  see  her  j-et,  and  I  can't  ask  her  the 
first  time  I  go." 

"Yes,  you'll  let  some  other  fellow  get  ahead 
of  you  again,"  said  Tom. 

"Xo  I  won't;  be  sure  of  that.  You  tell  Lena 
to  keep  still,  and  you  do  the  same.  I'll  "go  up 
there  next  Sunday  night." 

.So  when  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  took  Lena 
out  buggy-riding.  Jac.ib  went  to  the  cottage 
and  kept  .-Vunt  Tillie  company.  Not  a  word 
did  he  say  of  love-making,  but  the  same  thing 
happened  several  times,  and  Jacob  couldn't 
help  seeing  that  Tillie  liked  to  have  him 
come.  At  last  he  spoke  to  her  about  the 
young  folks,  and  told  her  that  Tom  was  just 
breaking  his  good  honest  heart  for  pretty 
Lena,  and  wouldn't  she  let  him  have  her? 

"But,  you  see,  I  can't  live  all  alone,"  said 
Tillie.  "Lena  came  to  stay  with  me,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  give  her  up."' 

•I.acob  came  over  and  took  a  seat  very  near 
the  widow's,  and  then  he  said: 

"Tillie,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story. 
Once,  ever  so  many  years  ago— about  fifteen,  I 
guess— there  was  a  fellow  who  loved  a  girl  so 
much  that  he  didn't  dare  to  tell  her  so.  And 
while  he  was  trying  to  along  came  a  young 
farmer  who  had  the  courage,  and  he  married 
the  girl,  and  the  other  fellow  never  could  get 
over  it.  He  lived  alone  for  all  those  j-ears, 
only  ijecause  he  never  could  care  for  any  other 
girl." 

Tillie  was  blushing  .now,  hut  she  made  out 
to  answer: 

".•\in't  many  men  can  stay  faithful  to  one 
love  that  long." 

"Well,  this  fellow  did.  He  went  into  busi- 
ness, and  he  used  to  think  that  if  ever  that 
girl  had  any  children  he  would  leave  all  he 
m;t<le  to  them,  for  her  sake.  Why,  come  now, 
you  needn't  turn  so  rosj' red ;  she  didn't  have 
any  children,  but  .after  awhile  she  was  left  a 
willow,  and  a  nice  girl,  .a  relation  of  hers, 
came  to  live  with  her.  There  was  a  young 
chap  living  with  the  old  bachelor  by  that 
,  time,  and  the  two  youngsters  got  to  liking 
each  other,  and  the  bachelor,  knowing  how  it 
hurls  to  lose  the  one  you  love  best,  wanted 
tliem  to  marry,  but  the  aunty  wouldn't  let 
the  girl  go.  Don't  you  know  who  I  mean, 
Tillie?" 

"i)f  course  I  do,"  said  Tillie,  looking  con- 
futed and  ready  to  cry.  ".Vnd  I  suppose  you 
tliink  ine  a  cross,  hateful  old  thing,  every  one 
of  you." 


Jacob  quietly  took  one  of  the  plump  hands 
lying  in  the  widow's  lap,  and  said  : 

"If  anybody  dared  to  say  that  of  you,  Tillie, 
I'd  befit  to  kill  'era,  I  would;  I  didn't  tell  you 
to  scold  you,  but  because  I've  got  a  way  out  of 
the  matter  if  you  will  say  so." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  and  the  widow  did  really 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  he  was  going  to  say 
what  he  did  next. 

"It's  for  you  and  me  to  live  in  one  house, 
Tillie  dearest,  and  let  Tom  aud  Lena  have  the 
other." 

Tillie  caught  her  breath,  and  gave  one  look 
at  him;  then  she  began  to  cry,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  said  : 

"No,  Jacob,  I  can't  do  it!  I  can't  do  it!  It's 
no  use  asking  me— I  can't!" 

"Can't  you  ev^r  learn  to  like  me  a  little 
bit?"  asked  Jacob,  sadly,  with  a  deep  sigh 
which  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

"I— I  wouldn't  need  to  learrr,  Jacob,  I  know 
that  now." 

"Why,  Tillie;"  he  threw  one  arm  around 
her  and  was  going  to  take  a  kiss,  but  she 
pushed  him  back. 

"Xo,  you  mustn't— it  don't  alter  the  case.  I 
can't  marry  anybody,  Jacob — never,  never." 

"But  why,  then,  dear  one?  You  are  free, 
ain't  you?" 

"No,  no;  I  am  bound  by  a  promise  I  daren't 
break." 

"A  promise?  My  goodness,  who  made  you 
promise  a  thing  like  that?"  cried  Jacob,  in 
surprise,  not  to  say  indignation. 

At  first  Tillie  would  not  tell  him,  but  he 
prevailed  upon  her,  and  at  last  she  confessed 
that  Josiah  got  her  to  promise  him  before  he 
died  that  she  would  never  marry  again,  but 
live  a  widow  always.  Jacob  did  his  best  to 
convince  her  that  it  was  a  cruel,  unrighteous 
promise,  and  she  ought  not  to  keep  it.  But 
all  he  could  say  would  not  move  her. 

"1  like  you,  Jacob,  and  I  think  I  could  be 
happy  with  you,"  she  said.  "But  I  wouldn't 
dare  break  my  word,  unless  I  knew  Josiah 
gave  his  consent.  I'm  afraid  he  would  come 
back  and  haunt  me." 

"Oh,  now,  you  don't  believe  in  that  non- 
sense?" exclaimed  Jacob. 

"Yes  I  do,"  was  her  answer.  "I  'most  know 
there  are  such  things  as  ghosts,  for  my  grand- 
mother saw  one.  I've  always  expected  to  see 
one  myself.  If  I  broke  my  promise  to  Josiah 
I  know  I'd  see  one." 

"Yon  superstitious  little  goose!  It  would 
scare  you  half  to  death  if  you  did !" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  it  would.  I'd  want  to 
find  out  what  it  came  for—they  always  come 
for  something,  you  know,  and  'most  always  to 
do  somebody  some  good." 

Jacob  laughed  uproariously  at  her.  but  he 
couldn't  change  her  mind.  So  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  go  home  and  tell  Tom  how  and  why  he 
had  failed  a  second  time  with  the  pretty 
widow. 

Tom  shook  his  head  and  looked  wise,  but 
iiot  beaten,  and  pre.sently  he  said: 

"I've  found  a  way  through.  Uncle  Jake!  It's 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  she  believes  all 
that  humbug." 

"I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  help  the  case,"  re- 
marked Jacob,  gloomily. 

"Well,  I  do.  She  thinks  she  will  see  a  ghost, 
so  just  let  her  see  one.  We'll  have  that  loony 
old  Josiah  come  back  and  tell  her  he  releases 
her  from  her  word." 

"Tom  Evans,  are  you  gone  daft?  Lost  what 
little  sejis&  you  ever  did  have?  Josiah  can't 
come  back— you  know  he  can't." 

"Oh,  can't  he?  Perhaps  he  may,  though! 
Wait  till  I  see  Lena— we  shall  need  her  help. 
Then  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  plan." 

And  Tom  would  bfe  persuaded  to  say  no  more 
until  the  next  evening,  after  he  had  taken  a 
walk  in  the  grove  with  Lena.  When  became 
home  he  had  a  long  talk  with  L^ncle  Jake,  and 
at  its  close  the  old  bachelor  looked  happier 
than  he  bad  since  Tillie  Gray  gave  him  the 
mitten. 

A  week  later  there  was  to  be  some  sort  of  an 
entertainment  at  the  school-house,  to  which 
Tom  was  totake  Lena.  They  used  often  to  ask 
Auut  Tillie  to  go  to  places  with  them,  but  this 
time  they  said  not  a  word,  and  after  they  were 
gone  she  felt  a  little  badly  over  that,  for  it  was 
a  dark,  gloomy  evening,  with  a  mournful 
wind  sighing  through  the  pine-trees  in  the 
yard,  enough  to  make  anybody  lonely..^ 

Tillie  sat  alone  and  thought  over  things 
until  she  began  to  sob  softlj'  and  wipe  her 
bright  eyes,  which  were  dimmed  with  tears. 

"It  wasn't — wasn't  right  of  Josiah  to— to 
bind  me  so!"  she  wept.  "If  he  hadn't  I 
needn't  be  lonesome.  I'd  h,ave  somebody  to 
stay  with  me  always,  and  he'd  be— be  so— so 
good  to  me!   I  wish  I  hadn't  promised,  I  do!" 

Just  then  the  wind  gave  a  terrible  sigh  and 
swept  through  the  open  window  of  the  cott:ige 
with  such  force  that  it  put  out  the  lamp.  The 
light  from  the  street-lamp  on  the  corner  shone 
in  through  the  window  enough  to  show  her 
where  to  find  the  matches,  and  she  rose  to  get 
one,  when  the  door  softly  opened  and  some- 
thing white  and  tall  seemed  to  advance  into 
the  room. 

"Whiit- what  is  it?  Who— who  arc  you? 
What  do  you  want?"  .said  the  little  widow, 
shrinking  back  and  trembling  all  over.  "(Jh, 
lam  so  freightened ! "  She  dropped  helpless 
into  a  chair,  as  the  figure  answered,  in  deep, 
solemn  tones: 

"Fear  not !   I  bring  thee  happiness!" 

"Oh!  what— what  do  you  want?  Who— who 
are  you?"  she  could  only  repeat,  in  terror. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  thy  husband.    I  have 


come  to  tell  you  that  I  set  you  free  from  yonr 
promise.  I— I  thought  .some  bad  man  might 
want  you  for  yonr  property.  Jacob  Clark  is  a 
good  man — " 

"Oh, you  knowabout  it,  then?"  asked  Tillie, 
recovering  from  her  fright  in  her  astonish- 
ment. 

"I  know.  We  know  all  things.  Heisagood 
man.  Marry  him  and  be  happy,  then  I  shall 
rest  in  peace.  Farewell!  I  will  come  no  more. 
You  are  free.   Farewell !" 

The  white  figure  turned  and  slowlj-  stalked 
from  the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind  it,  as 
the  wind  gave  another  heavy  sigh. 

"My  goodness  me!"  breathed  Tillie.  ''I  did 
see  a  ghost  after  all !  I  always  knew  I  would! 
1  was  scared  at  first,  but  I  ain't  a  bit  now. 
Only  I  wish— somebodj'— would  come,  .so  it 
wouldn't  be  so  lonesome." 

She  slipped  out  of  her  chair,  and  still  trem- 
bling in  spite  of  her  words,  she  got  a  match 
and  lit  the  lamp.  It  was  rather  remarkable 
that  she  had  hardly  done  so  when  a  rap 
sounded  on  the  door,  and  when  she  ran  to 
open  it  there  stood  Jacob  Clark. 

"Good-evening,  Tillie!"  said  he,  coolly.  "I 
knew  the  children  were  gone,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  afraid  with  the  storm  coming 
up,  so  I  came  down." 

And  then,  as  Jacob  walked  in,  he  was  sur. 
prised  by  Tillie  fairly  flinging  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  saying,  breathlessly:  , 

"Oh,  Jacob,  I've  seen  hhn!  He  said  I  was 
free!  If— if  you  want  me,  you— you  can  have 
me,  if  you'll  take  me.  Jacob!" 

"If  I'll  take  you,  Tillie?"  Right  then  and 
there  Mr.  Jacob  did  "take  her"  into  his  strong 
embrace,  and  before  the  youngsters  came 
home  the  whole  affair  was  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.  Jacob  and  Tillie  were 
to  keep  the  cottage  and  live  in  it.  and  Tom  and 
Lena  to  take  the  little  new  house  just  going 
up  across  the  street  from  the  grocery. 

But  Tillie  didn't  see  the  two  men  when  thej- 
left  the  cottage  together  stop  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard  and  pick  up  a  big  bundle. 

"I  thought  I'd  smother  in  all  this  white 
stuff!"  said  Tom,  in  a  low  tone.  "Didn't  she 
take  it  all  in  fine?  If  all  women  were  like  her 
I  wouldn't  mind  playing  ghost  every  once  in 
awhile!" 

"Tom,  you  must  ne%'er,  never  in  your  life  let 
her  get  one  inkling  of  this!"  answered  Jacob, 
soberly.  "It  was  almost  a  shame  to  fool  her 
so." 

"'Twasn't  at  all!"  replied  Tom.  "We  will 
keep  it  a  dead  secret  forever,  trust  Lena  and 
me  for  that!  We  only  fooled  her  for  the  good 
of  four  people,  aud  now  you've  won  her,  ai.d 
I've  won  Lena,  and  you  may  thank  me  for  it." 

"I  do,  with  all  my  heart."  said  Jacob. 


STARVING 

In  the  Midst  of  Plenty 

That's  what  people  with  poor  digestion  are 
doing  every  day.  They  have  no  appetite,  or  if 
they  do  have  an  appetite  and  eat  what  they  re- 
quire it  does  them  no  good.because  the  stomach 
does  not  digest  it  and  the  fermenting  mass  of 
food  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  of  headache, 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Mama — "I  wonder  why  it  is  that  Georgie 
plays  and  sings  so  much  for  Albert  since 
thej  've  become  engaged?  She  never  seems  to 
cease  from  the  time  he  comes  into  the  house 
until  he  departs." 

Papa — "I  guess  she  wants  to  make  sure  that 
he  reallj'  loves  her."— Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  a  primary  school  not  very  long  ago  th^ 
teacher  undertook  to  convey  to  her  pupils  an 
idea  of  the  use  of  the  hyphen.  She  wrote  on 
the  blackboard,  "Bird's-nest,"  and,  pointing 
to  the  hyphen,  asked  the  school,  "What  is 
that  for?"  After  a  short  pause  a  young  son  of 
the  Emerald  isle  piped  out.  "Plaze,  ma'am, 
for  the  bird  to  roosht  on  !" 

Rogers— "I  tell  you.  old  man,  I  saw  the  most 
remarkable  exhibition  of  animal  intelligi  iicc 
to-day  that  could  be  imagined." 

Potts— "What  was  it?" 

Rogers— "A  bride  and  bridegroom  started 
from  the  house  across  the  street  in  which  I 
live,  and  one  of  the'  horses  attached  to  the  car- 
riage threw  a  shoe.  Now,  what  do  j'ou  think 
of  that?"  • 


3IK.  JUDSOS  A.  STAXtOS 

sleeplessness,  languor  and  the  thousand  and 
one  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion.  Mr. 
Judson  A.  Stanion,  the  great  Church  aud 
Sunday  School  worker  aud  president  Christian 
Endeavor  L'nion,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 

"  I  have  had  to  be  extremely  careful  what  I 
ate.  Many  things  were  indigestible,  and  after 
a  hearty  dinner  I  could  scarcely  keep  awake.  I 
never  have  been  sick  in  bed,  but  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  incotivenience  from  indigestion. 
Since  I  learned  of  the  merits  of  Stuart's  Tablets 
I  keep  them  in  my  desk  or  carry  them  in  my 
pocket,  and  find  that  I  can  eat  anything  at  all 
without  discomfort.  They  were  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  is  entiiusiastic  in  their 
praise.  1  cannot  afford  to  be  drowsy  after 
lunch,  and  find  these  tablets  just  the  thing  to 
assist  digestion  and  keep  all  ray  faculties 
wide-awake."  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tai)lets 
promptly  relieve  and  cure  all  forms  of  indi- 
gestion. They  have  done  it  in  thousands  of 
cases  and  will  do  it  in  yours.  The  rea.son  is 
simple.  They  digest  the  food  whether  the 
stomach  works  or  not,  and  that's  the  whole 
.secret.  At  all  druggists,  30  cents  a  box.  For 
book  on  stomach  diseases  giving  valuable  ad- 
vice address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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ilC  BUYS  A  REGULAR  SIB 
FEED  CUTTER. 


SEND  US  $1.00 


and  we  will  st-nd 
jou  this  Feed  Cut- 
ter hj  freielit,  C. 
O.  D,,  suljjeet  to 
animation*  Ton 
examine  it  at  Tou: 
freisht  depot,  and 
found  perfect 
satisfactoo' 
greatest  Talue  y 
ever  saw  or  heard 
pay  the  freisht  as 
the  halance,  S6 
and  freieht  charzei 

This  is  theCelebrated 


for  cuctin-j  hay.  straw  or  !'>ader; 
fi"ame  hea\'Tsoiidse.isonert  hardwood.  _ 
well  finished.  11}^  inch  ^enu'.ne  Eojer  sIlTer  stwl  knife, 
made  with  improved  adjustments  to  cut  H.  1.  IM  or  8 
iuehes.  ma  leable  hopper,  extra  heavy  balance  wheel, 
perfect  adjustment.  liLThtest  running:,  larj^est  capacity 
and  most  durable  165-pound  cutter  ever  made.  Writ*  for 
Free  Aericnllnral  Implemeol  Catalocoe.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 
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Good  For  Little  Folks 

CANDY  CATHARTIC 


and  good  for  their 
Tathers  and  Mothers 
The  perfect  family 
Medicine.  A  pleasant 
but  positive  cure  hi 
Constipat 

"'etc 

Liver 

^i^estlon  and 
Headache.-^— - 

All  Druggists 


liHriiPQ  make  118  easy 

^■^■fl  ■■  H  I  ■  ■         If  you  are  in  need  of  employment,  send  us  your 

I  \M^^  address,  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  .$18 
a  week  easy  and  sure.  If  you  are  in  need  of  employment,  write  to  us  at  once. 
We  guarantee  that  you  can  make  §18  a  week  absolutely  sure.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  how  easy  it  can  be  done.  Send  us  your  address  anyway,  it  will  be  to 
your  interest  to  investigate.  Write  todav.  You  can  positively  make  S18  a  week 
easy.   Address  ROYAL  MANLFACTURIXG  CO.,  BOX  488,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


UBm  SOAPS 


ANO  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  If  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  BufTalo,  N.Y. 


October  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE  ASHES  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  Spaniards  just  now  are  wringing  tliPir 
Imnds  at  the  idea  of  the  ashes  of  Colunilms  j 
falling  into  tlie  hands  of  t lie  detested  Yanl^i'es. 
The  remains  of  the  gre-'.t  discoverer  lie  burii^d 
in  the  clioir  of  tlie  C'atliedral  of  Havana.  The 
dead  body  of  Colanibns  lias  been  as  restless  as 
that  of  our  own  St.  Bedk  It  has  never  been 
able  to  And  a  quiet  resting-place.  The  great 
sailor  died  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  on  As- 
cension Da3-,  1506.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  Joannes, 
his  wife,  took  incessant  care  of  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband.  She  carried  it  about  with 
her  when  she  traveled.  For  three  years  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  San 
Francisco  in  Valladolid,  where  it  found  its 
first  resting-place.  In  1-513  it  was  removed  to 
Seville.  There  it  remained  for  twenty-three 
years.  The  body  was  again  disinterred  and 
carried  across  the  .Atlantic.  Jt  found  its  next 
resting-place  in  San  Domingo,  as  Columbus 
had  wished.  When  ilie  island  was  ceded  to 
Fiance,  the  bones  were  taken  to  Havana  and 
solemnly  buried  in  the  cathedral  in  .Taiiuary, 
17!)(i.  What  remained  of  the  body  was  placed 
in  an  urn  in  a  niche  in  the  left  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  covered  with  a  marble  slab. 

Recently  the  inlitibitants  of  .San  Domingo 
have  claimed  that  the  bones  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Xew  World  still  rest  in  their  soil.  The 
fact  appe.-trs  to  be  that  when' the  bones  were 
removed  tot.'nha  the  priests  of  San  Domingo 
kept  b.iclc  half  and  hid  them  in  the  south  of 
the  sacristy  of  their  cathedral.  Here  they 
were  discovered  in  1ST7.  If  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment again  claims  the  ashes  of  Columbus, 
the  restless  spirit  of  tlie  explorer  will  have  to 
return  to  Spain,  for  every  inch  of  the  territory 
which  he  presented  to  his  adopted  country 
will  have  passed  from  her  rule.  TbeHavanese 
will  probably  not  surrender  their  principal 
relic  without  a  struggle.— London  News. 


DANGERS  IN  WALL-PAPER. 

It  is  geneiallj-supposed  that  arsenic  isabout 
the  only  ingredient  in  wall-paper  that  Is 
capable  of  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the 
occupants  of  papered  rooms.  It  has,  however, 
been  discovered  that  much  mischief  is  done 
byfheu-^eof  unscientifically  prepared  pastes 
by  which  the  paper  is  applied  to  the  walls. 
Paste  is  usually  composed  of  tlour,  to  which 
the  glue  and  other  substances  are  added. 
These  often  become  damp,  and  are  then  liable 
to  decomposition.  If  there  is  ultra-marine 
bine  in  the  paper  the  acid  chemical  unite  to 
form  a  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous  element, 
the  odor  of  the  room  may  become  nanseating 
tr»>m  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
pas  Where  the  paper  is  applied  directly  to 
the  plaster  there  is  less  danger  of  disagreeable 
results,  as  the  lime  disinfects  and  sterilizes 
the  paste,  thus  preventing  the  development 
of  disease  germs.  Where  paper  is  applied  -in 
several  layers,  that  previously  put  on  being 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  new  paper  pasted 
over  the  old,  the  danger  is  increased.  In  the 
vai'ons  papers  thus  brought  in  contact  there 
may  ?  chemicals  that,  united  or  mingled  by 
the  d  impness,  will  produce  most  active  toxic 
qualities.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
|f>  remove  all  coatings  of  paper  and  wash  tlie 
walls  thoroughly  before  the  paper  is  applied; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  sleeping-rooms  or 
in  apartments  that  are  continually  occupied. 
In  cold  rooms  there  is  less  danger  of  ferinenta- 
t  ion  of  the  paste  than  in  those  that  are  heated. 
Where  walls  are  damp  and  rooms  are  kept 
(|uite  warm  sufficient  poison  may  be  thrown 
out  to  seriously  afTect  the  health  of  an  entire 
household.— New  York  Ledger. 


A  MODERN  BATTLE. 

Suddenly  we  hear  behind  us  a  rumbling 
sound,  which  grows  ever  r.ipidly.  We  turn 
our  heads,  and  there  dashes  past  us  partof  the 
horse  artillery,  each  horse  lashed  by  his  driver 
into  fury,  over  lo-js,  np  knolls,  taking  ditches 
ai  a  leap,  with  the  heavy  gnus  bounding  be- 
hind them.  The  obstacles  are  such  as  would 
make  the  most  dare-devil  hunter  approach 
with  circumspection  ;  however,  this  is  no  time 
for  caution.  Now  they  burst  t.hrouijh  a  sliff 
hedge,  gun  after  gun,  with  the  wagons  behind 
them.  When  they  have  passed,  what  was  a 
hedsie  is- now  a  plowed  and  shattered  gap,  a 
•r:,p  filled  with  weeds  of  bramlile  and  black- 
I  Horn. 

On  rushes  the  whirlwind  in  its  mad  career, 
toward  a  low  hill  a  hundred-vards  away.  As 
they  mosT;  a  faint  noise  is  liSard  faraway,  as 
of  a  person  driving  nails  into  the  wall.  It  is 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

Immediately  folloft  iiig  the  discharge  one  of 
the  leaders  of  a  gun  bounds  ina'dly  forward. 
The  gun  gains  fresh  impetus.  One  more  mad 
bound,  and  the  horse  falls,  suddenly  immov- 
able. He  is  dead.  His  comrade  is  swum: 
sharply  around  by  the  jerk  ;  I  he  hor.ses  behind, 
unable  to  pull  up.  crush  over  him;  their 
drivers  are  tluii^  ofT.  The  gun  sma'^lies  into 
Ibe  mass,  hesitates  one  moment,  and  slowly 
capsizes.  What  was  a  moment  before  a  team 
of  gallant  horses,  proudly  drawing  at  full 
swing  their  warlike  load,  has  in  a  second  be- 
come a  snorlinaf  and  strnitglin;;  mass. 

One  horse  is  killed  outright,  the  legs  of  two 
are  broken.  There  is  a  moment's  silence,  then 
a  couple  of  sharp  reports,  and  three  horses 
stand  there  trembling  but  alive.  A  fresh  team 
must  be  obtained,  and  an  hour's  work  at  re- 
pnir-i  lies  before  the  gloomy  gunners.— Pall 
Mull  Uazette. 
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•  THE  CELEBRATED  CORNISH  AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


ONE  TfAR'5  rREE  TRIAL 


|E  WILL  SHIP  A  PIANO  OR  ORGAN  ANYWHERE  UPON  THE  DISTINCT  UNDERSTANDING 
THAT  IF  IT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  TO  PURCHASER  AFTER  TWELVE  MONTHS'  USE, 


WE  WILL  TAKE  IT  BACK. 


responsibility. 


It  would  lie  impossiV>le  for  «s  to  make  imhlie  tliis  uniiiui-  COUNISIl  I'L 
doiny  l>nsiiu*ss  wl- re  it  not  liacked  ni>  by  tlie  stront^est  evidence  of  our  al' 
The  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  OrKarisare  warranted  for  twenty-five  years. and  with  every  warrant  there 

IJersonal  >:uarantee  endorsed  by  a  business  refutation  of  nearly  Tifty 
and  plant  and  prtiperty  worth  over  Out'  .^Iflllun  l>ullarM.  our  s'uceess 
past  has  been  mainly  dwiny  to  the  eontldenee  plaeed  in  us  by  the  piibli 
we  have  a  inmrlvr  ofn  iiilHiuii  i-utisiicil  luiirmi'.  bearinj;  testimony  to  the  hunt 
our  methods  and  the  perfection  of  the  (.'oriiish  Ameriean  Pianos  and  Org; 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 
WORLD=FAMOUS  CORNISH  PLAN 

and  f,ir  ti  coniplt'tt'  4U'.«<'rlptlon  of  tlic  InHtruiiii-iitH  miiilo  hy  ii*.  «ce 
OI  R  NEW  SOl-VKMK  CAT-VLOGI  K  fur  1  899,  liiiii<l«.>m<-l.v 
truted  hi  coIorH.  Tliu  tiioHt  coniprcliciiHtvc  niimicul  ciitTildKiif  hi  tlic 
trmtt'.  The  froiitUpici-c  l«  u  iiiaHtcrly  rcpnidut'tloii  iM  fuc-f«iiiiilc  of 
nil  hitC'ri'Htliiir  ull  puiiithij;,  4li'Mii;iic(l  nnd  excciiti'd  fur  ux  hy  nil 
cniliiciit  iirllsf.  ri.'pri'»c'iitlii|;  "AN  .VXCIEXT  EOYPTIAN  CHOIK 
AT  EAKI.V  TE.MIM.E  SERVICE."  Thin beuutiriil  cntuloeiie  U Kiiit 
■piXTT"  CIIAK«iES  I»REPAI1»,  and  also  hichidi'  our  iiovol 
rrtPn  ri-l'iri'iie  book,  "THE  HEART  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 
A  XXLiL/  (  VTAUH^l  t:,  BOOK  A.M)  01  It  L  ITEST  SrfXI  lL  OFKKliS  FREE. 


REMEMBER  tliut  a  prompt  rcwpoiiwe  to  thin  advCTliwe- 
5  Tiu  iit  will  secure  a  IMSCOI  NT  of  ^lO.OO  on  the  IWt  prK  ■»  a« 


liSU  OB  EASY  PiVaESIS. 


1  IMJ 


I  noted  in  our  IKUi*  I'litnlogin; 


jiny  COliMSlI  OUt;\.\  or 


PIANOS» 

COMPLETE^XIT  LATEST 
rtlSICAL  AnACnilENTS 


»-.*».00  on  the  list  price-*  if  yoii  buy  a  i  OUMSlI  IMAXO. 

Tjppp'JipTU'ppC  Our  bank,  your  bank,  any  bank,  or  any  of  the 
ivj^l  x-ixi^i^OA-O  niultitude  of  patrons  who  have  purchased  mill- 
ions of  dollars  worth  of  instruments  from  us  during  the  past  lifty  years. 


Send  for  particulars  of  our  popular  co-partnership  plan,  by  meaus 
of  which  a  Cornish  American  Piano  or  Orgau  can 
be  secured  absolutely  P'REE- 


^CASHOR^  ' 
EAST  PAYMENTS 


CORNISH  &  CO.  (Established  Nearly  50  Years)^  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

MAKERS  OF  H1QH=QRADE  AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


BREAD  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  com- 
pare the  various  materials  ■which  serve  the 
ditferent  nations  of  the  world  as  the  basis  of 
their  bread.  In  this  country,  where  good 
bread,  made  from  spring  and  fall  wheat  flour. 
Is  within  the  reach  of  all,  rarely  a  thought  is 
given  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  inhabitants 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
enjoy  such  food.  In  the  remoter  parts  of 
Sweden  the  poor  people  make  and  bake  their 
rye-bread  twice  a  year,  and  store  the  loaves 
*away,  so  that  eventually  they  are  as  hard  as 
bricks.  Further  north  still  bread  is  made 
from  barley  and  oats.  In  Lapland  oats,  with 
the  inner  bark  of  the  pine,  are  used.  The  two 
together,  well  ground  and  mixed,  are  made 
into  large  flat  cakes,  and  cooked  in  a  pan 
over  the  fire.  In  drearj'  Kamchatka  pine  or 
birch  bark  by  itself,  well  macerated,  pounded 
and  baked,  frequently  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  native  bread-food.  The  Icelander  scrapes 
the  '-Iceland  moss"  ofi'  the  rocks  and  grinds  it 
into  fine  flour,  which  serves  both  for  bread 
and  puddins.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia,  China 
and  other  eastern  countries  a  fairly  palatable 
liread  is  made  from  buckwheat.  In  parts  of 
Italy  chestnuts  are  cooked,  ground  into  meal, 
and  used  for  making  bread.  Durra,  a  variety 
of  the  millet,  is  much  used  in  the  countries  of 
Iiidi.a,  Eaypt,  Arabia  and  .\sia  Minor  for  mak- 
ing bread.  Rice-bread  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Inlinbitants  of  India.  In  Pe.sia  the  bread  is 
made  from  rice-flour  and  milk;  it  is  called 
"Lawash."  The  Persian  oven  is  built  in  the 
ground,  about  the  size  of  a  barrel.  The  sides 
are  smooth  mason-work.  The  fire  is  built  at 
the  bottom,  and  kept  burning  until  the  walls, 
or  sides,  of  the  oven  are  thoroughly  heated. 
Enough  dough  to  form  a  sheet  about  one  foot 
wide  and  about  two  feet  long  is  thrown  on  the 
bench,  and  rolled  until  about  as  thin  as  sole- 
lenther,  then  it  is  taken  up  and  to'^sed  and 
rolled  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  and  flung  on 
a  board,  and  slapped  on  the  side  of  the  oven. 
It  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  bake,  and 
when  baked  it  is  spread  out  to  cool.  This 
bread  is  cheap  (one  cent  a  sheet);  it  is  sweet 
and  nourishing.  A  specimen  of  the  "hunger- 
hr^Md"  f roiii  Armenia  is  made  of  clover-seed, 
fl.ix  or  linseed  liieal.  mixed  with  edible  grass. 
In  the  Molucca  islands  tlie  starchy  pith  of  the 
sago-palm  furnishes  a  white,  floury  meal. 
This  is  made  into  flat,  oblmig  loaves,  which 
are  baked  in  curious  little  ovens,  each  oven 
being  divided  into  oblong  cells  to  receive  the 
loaves.  Bread  is  also  made  of  roots  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  and  South  .\merica.  It  is  made 
from  manioc-f  uber.s.  These  roots  are  a  deadly 
poison  if  eaten  in  the  raw  state,  but  make  a 
good  food  if  properly  prepared.  To  prepare  it 
for  bread,  the  roots  are  soaked  for  several  days 
in  water,  thus  washing  out  the  poison;  the 
fibers  are  picked  out,  dried,  and  ground  into 
flour.  This  is  mixed  with  milk,  if  olitainable; 
if  not.  water  is  used.  The  dough  is  formed 
into  little  round  loaves,  and  baked  in  hot 
ashes  or  dried  in  the  sun.— Sanitary  Record. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 

Last  year  on  American  railways  one  pas- 
senger was  killed  in  accidents  out  of  every 
2..S27,t74  passenaers  carried.  That  is  to  say, 
th:i(  you  can  take  a  train  2.S27.474  times  before 
yoLir  turn  comes  to  be  killed.  You  will  have  to 
travel  72,093,936  miles  on  the  cars  before  that 
turn  comes,  and  i.oil.S-io  miles  before  you  are 
injured.  If  there  had  been  railways  when  our 
Saviour  was  born,  and  you  had  begun  to 
travel  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  .A.  D.  1,  and 
had  traveled  one  hundred  miles  in  every  day 
of  every  month  of  every  year  since  then,  you 
would  still  have  (in  this  yearlS98)  nearly  three 
miles  yet  to  travel  before  your  turn  came  to 
be  killed. 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR 


Our  Special  OflVr  Fritc 

for  3  drawtTiuacbine. 
$19.55  Tui"  3  drawer 
and  S20.55  f"r  7  Urn^er. 


and  cut 
this  ad. 
out  and 

send  to  as  and  we  will  sendyua  this,  Our  Higrhest  Grade  ^I^n^e^uta  Sewing  Macliine 
by  freiprht.C. 0.1). .subject  to  examination.  Examine  it  al  ynur  nearest  freiglit  dc jiot 
andif  found  perfectly , -satisfactory,  equal  to  any  niacliine  in  the  market.and 

-...The  Greatest  Bargain  You  Ever  Saw  or  Heard  of..-:> 
pay  the  freitrht  a-^rent  Our  Sin-rial  Price,  less  the  Sl.OO  sent  with 
your  order. 

While  we  sell  Tarioris  malt es and 
trr.ideN  of  Sewing'  Machines 
at  58.50,  810.0U,  §11.01),  §12.00, 
?i:i.OO,  $14.00 and  $I.xOU,  all  of 

 whi<.'h  are  fullr  deseriln-d  in 

our  Fr.-eSewint;  .niicliiiu'  I ;U;iloi:iie,     THIS,  01  U  iII*GHKST  GKADt: 
iMIXXKSOTA  AT  $18.55      S20.55  is  the  fi'eatest  value  ever 
offered,  the  lowest  i>rices  ever  named  on  the  best  inacliine 
possible    THF  IWjKll\IF<5nTA  has  every  modern  improve- 
to  make.    I"t  tV3ll>iP4t::)Ulfl  every  trood  point  of 
sveryhigh  giade  macliine  made,  with  the  "defects  of  none, 
ilade  by  the  best  maker  in  America.  SmUU  oak  cabinet,  bent  cover, 
latest  1899  skeleton  frame,  ]iiano  pnlisli,  finest  nickel  drawer  pulls, 
rests  oni  casters,  ball  bearinjr  adjustable  treadle,  f-'cnuine  Smyth 
iron  stand,  finest  larpe  hi;jrh  arm  head  made,  positive  four  motion 
feed,  self  threading:  vibrating;  shut  tle.automatic  bobhin  winder,  ad- 
justable beaiinjrs.  patent  tension  liberator,  improved  loose  wlieel. 
adjustable  presser  foot,  improved  shuttle  caniei-.  patent  needle 
bar, patent  d»-ess  jjruard.  GUARAXTKKD  Mieliirhtesl  njnninL',  m<ist  durable 
and  nearest  noiseless  maettiiie  ma<le.  Kvery  known  al  lachnient  is  famished  and  oar 
Free  Instruction  Book  te  Is  justhow  anyonecan  runitanddo  either-^ 
iilain  orany  kind  offancy  voik.     A  20  YEAR  GTJARANTSE  is  sent 
witli  every  machine.   Themachineweii^hs  120  pounds;  jOcentswilJ  pay  the  freight  500  niiles- 
SKXDlTS$l.«0%»ini,Tonporder.  ^w-  A  r^rs     n^^Mii^.^-   «  /. 
Ve  will  sate  yoo  $25.00.   Address,            SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (InC), 


ei.25  a  1000  miles. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tba  Set  FRBB  to  Uady  Aqeints 


FOR  THE  S  ILK  OK  OM.Y  IS  ONE-1'OIM)  PK  h.KiES  OK 

TA=K;OISa  TEA 

and  to  assist  onr  agents  in  making  rapid  sales,  vre  allow 
them  to  give  FREE  with  every  pound,  a  dec  orated  and  gold- 
edge  Plate,  Cup  and  Saucer.  For  a  luo-lb.  order  a  Lady's  or 
VJents'  Higli  Graile  lii'-ycle. 

We  also  liave  Spires.  Extracts  and  Baking  Powder  Offers 
witli  many  vaUiable  riemiunis  to  agents. 

This  GO-]tiece  Tea  ur  Dinner  Set  given  to  any  lady  who 
assists  us  in  securing  Three  Agt-nls.  Lady  Agents  wanted. 
Write  to  us  nt  once,  it  will  pav  you  to  do  so. 

WE  PAV  FREIGKT  aiid'uUow  time  to  deliver  eoods 
before  puylni;  for  them. 

II.  MARSHALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
109  West  Front  Street,  Ciiichiiiatl,  Oiilo. 


SHE  WAS  BLIND. 

A  blindness  comes  to  me  now  and  then.  I  have  it 
now.  It  is  queer — I  can  see  your  eyes  but  not  your  nose. 
I  can't  read  because  some  of  the  letters  are  blurred ;  dark 
spots  cover  them  ;  it  is  very  uncomfortable. 

I  know  all  about  it :  it's  DYSPEPSIA.  Take  one 
of  these  ;  it  will  cure  you  in  ten  minutes. 

What  is  it  ? 

A  Ripans  Tabule. 

A  new  Btylo  packet  contnl'ilaffTWRiTAVg  tadut-bs  In  a  paper  cnrton  (without  glflss)f8  now  for  sale  at  some 
tfmir  stores  —  Foil  nvK  ru^rn.  Thia  low-nriced  sort  is  iitcelided  for  the  pooran't  the  economical.  (>ne  doz>^a 
©f  ihr  Uve  cent  <!nrton8  labnlca)  r;Mi  bo  Jiad  by  innil  by  Beudint?  forty-eight  centd  to  the  IUpas'S  CH£mOA£i 
CoxsAat,  ho.  U  Ssruce  Street,  Hav  York— or  a  alujcle  cartoa  itsa  hbulbs)  will  be  aeuC  for  fLve  ceaa. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OcTOBEn  15,  1898. 


®ur  HouseboI&. 


WHAT'S  A  KISS? 

"What's  a  kiss,  father?" 

"The  welcome  of  love 
To  a  being  immortal  come  iuto  our  arms, 
With  its  innocent,  pleading  and  heart-win- 
ning charms. 
Bringing  light  to  onr  life  from  the  Father 
above — 

My  daughter,  the  welcome  of  love  is  a  kiss,  ^ 
Like  this,  my  baby,  like  this  and  this." 

"What's  a  kiss,  brother?" 

"A  premium  on  faith 
In  the  gentle  and  pure  one  I  have  for  my 
care; 

Who  is  always  ready  my  burdens  to  share; 
Who  is  true  to  exception  and  loyal  to  death— 
My  sister,  a  premium  on  faith  is  a  kiss, 
Like  this,  my  true  one,  like  this  and  this." 

"What's  a  kiss,  sweetheart?" 

"The  cream  of  all  joys 
And  the  nectar  of  gods  that  we  mortals  have 
stole 

From  a  cheek  like  a  rose,  or  from  lips  ripe 
and  full, 

Or  a  forehead  that's  fair,  or  the  brightest  of 

eyes— 

My  sweetheart,  the  cream  of  all  joys  is  a  kiss. 
Like  this,  my  precious,  like  this  and  this." 

"What's  a  kiss,  husband?" 

"The  keystone  of  rest. 
Which  I  have  in  the  love  and  trust  of  your 
heart, 

Ab  yon  form,  more  and  more,  of  my  being  a 
part. 

While  I  lean  on  your  arm  or  repose  on  your 
breast— 

My  darling,  the  keystone  of  rest  is  a  kiss. 
Like  this,  my  dearest,  like  this  and  this." 

"What's  a  kiss,  baby?" 

"The  trend  of  my  thought; 
It's  the  heart  going  out  from  the  lips  opened 
wide. 

To  the  one  in  whose  bosom  I  nestle  and  hide; 
To  the  one  who  first  loved  me,  and  loved  me 

for  naught- 
Sweet  mamma,  the  trend  of  my  thought  is  a 
kiss. 

Like  this,  my  mamma,  like  this  and  this." 

"What's  a  kiss,  grandson?" 

"The  homage  of  youth 
To  the  locks  that  are  silvered  with  honorable 
years. 

To  the  face  that  is  fairer  as  life's  ending 
nears; 

To  the  life  that  is  crowned  with  all  virtue  and 

truth- 
Grandmother,  the  homage  of  youth  is  a  kiss, 
Like  this,  my  mother,  like  this  and  this." 

— R.  W.  Mecklin. 


the  crusts,  and  cut  the  sandwiches  into 
little  triarfgles.  The  crimson  and  orange 
petals  should  show  at  the  edges  of  the 
sandwiches.  I  had  used  nasturtium  blos- 


tune  times.  The  best  and  purest  language 
is  none  too  good  for  the  expression  of 
every-day  thoughts,  and  a  person's  culture 
and  education  are  judged  by  his  manners. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

GRAPE  Catchup. — A  meat  sauce  which 
is  relished  very  much  at  my  house 
is  made  as  follows:  Remove  five 
pounds  of  grapes  from  the  stems, 
wash  them,  then  put  them  into  a  stone  jar, 
and  mash  them  with  a  potato-masher.  Set 
the  jar  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  so  the 
water  will  come  up  as  high  on  the  outside 
ot  the  jar  as  the  grapes  do  on  the  inside. 
Cover  the  jar,  and  let  the  grapes  cook  until 
they  are  soft.  Rub  them  througli  a  fine 
sieve,  put  the  pulp  into  a  preserving-kettle, 
and  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  and  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  ground  mace 
and  cloves.  Boil  this  slowly  twenty  min- 
utes, stirring  it  frequently  to  prevent  it 
from  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle, 
then  add  one  half  a  pint  of  vinegar ;  let  it 
boil  up  again,  and  seal  it  in  pint  jars  or 
bottles.  Of  all  cultivated  grapes  I  like 
the  Norton's  Virginia  best  for  catchup,  but 
it  is  very  nice  made  of  the  Concords  or 
Catawbas. 

Nastlktium  Sandwiches.  —  I  thought 
the  new  ideas  for  sandwiches  were  ex- 
hausted, but  at  a  luncheon  a  few  days  ago 


soms,  leaves  and  seed-pods  for  garnishing  I  his  speech,  and  even  by  the  tone  and 
salads,  cold  meats  and  other  dishes,  but ,  modulation  of  his  voice.   If  these  habits 


To  one  who  always  carries  a  bag  for  little 
things  that  cannot  be  carried  in  the  hand  a 
pretty  one  is  very  acceptable.  The  one  il- 
lustrated is  of  black  satin,  with  a  pretty 
decoration  of  lace  braid  caught  down  with 
silk.    It  is  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady  on 


never  liad  thought  o 
of  them. 

Speech  and  Manners. — There  is  such  a 
close  connection  between  good  manners 
and  refinement  of  speech  that  they  cannot 
be  separated;  one  seems  the  complement 
of  the  other.   It  is  true  that  very  few  can 
keep  their  children  entirely  from  contact  | 
with  ill-bred  people.   They  meet  children  | 
from  such  families  in  the  public  schools,  ! 
and  must  often  see  and  hear  things  which 
we  do  not  want  them  to  copy.  Here  is  one  ; 
advantage  of  not  sending  children  to  school  \ 
until  their  manners  and  habits  of 
speech   and    thought  are    in  a 
measure  formed.   I  did  not  send 
my  own  children  to  school  until 
they  were  nearly  nine  years  old, 
and  never  regretted  it.   By  that 


nasturtium  sandwiches  were  served.  To 
make  them,  cut  thin  slices  of  brown  bread, 
butter  thein  lightly  with  the  best  ot 
butter,  and  tlien  lay  over  them  the  petals 
ot  treslj  nasturtium-blossoms,  dust  a  little 
salt  over,  lay  two  slices  together,  trim  off 


THE  GOLDEN  PUMPKIN. 

There  are  pumpkin  pies  and  puniiikin 
pies,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  fruit  it- 
self is  prepared  has  more  to  do  with  their 
richness  and  flavor  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  believing.  Pumpkin  baked  in 
the  shell  precisely  as  winter  squash  for 
the  table  is  drier  and  richer  than  it  can 
be  made  by  stewing.  Washing  or  ironing 
day  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  trial,  as  it 
requires  steady  heat  for  several  hours. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  too,  of 
stewing  puinpkin,  and  the  former  (which 
follows)  is  no  more  difficult  than  the  other, 
and  far  superior.  Wash  the  fruit 
well;  cut  round  and  round  in 
rings  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  pare  thinly.  Pack  the» 
parings  in  the  kettle,  fill  to 
half  their  depth  with  cold  water, 
cover  closely,  and  stew  slowly  for 
fifteen  Tiiinutes;  uncover,  and 
cook  the  same  length  of  time, 
stirring  often,  and  strain  off  the 
liquid.  Cut  the  rings  of  fruit 
in  the  longest  pieces  possible, 
fill  the  kettle  to  half  its  depth 
with  the  liquid,  cover  closely, 
and  stew  slowly  and  steadily, 
pressing  the  fruit  down  often,  but 
not  stirring  until  the  top  layer 
is  steamed  soft.  After  one  hour 
remove  the  cover  and 
cook  another  hour, 
stirring  often;  then 
add  as  much  salt  as 
will  be  required  for 
the  pies,  half  as  much 
sugar,  and  ground  gin- 
ger or  cinnamon,  or 
both,  and  continue  cooking 
half  an  hour, stirring  almost 
constantly.  The massshould 
then  be  nearly  dry  and 
have  taken  on  a  rich  color 
and  flavor.  In  making  the 
pumpkin  custard  for  the 
pies  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  seasoning 
added  to  the  fruit  in  cooking. 
Pumpkin  Pie. — Whethera 
prime  old-fashioned  pumpkin  pie  can  be 
improved  upon,  save  by  leaving  out  the 
coarse  flavor  of  allspice,  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Make  one  by  the  following  recipe 
age  a  child's  tastes  and  habits  are  in  a  j  an^Undge  for  yourself :  Use  only  the  yolks 
measure  formed.  When  they  have  once  '  ot  three  eggs  in  the  custard,  and  flavor  with 
learned  that  slang  and  coarse  speech  are   ^ace.  When  baked  and  half  cold  spread  a 


dress  occasions.  The  inner  lining  can  be 
of  chamois-skin,  being  faced  at  the  opening 
with  lavender  silk.  The  other  ornanventa- 
tion  is  of  fluted  crepe  de  chine,  in  black, 
and  black  satin  draw-ribbons.  Xear  the  top, 
on  the  inner  side,  should  be  put  a  small 
pocket  to  hold  one's  purse  and  door-key — 
two  things  so  often  needed  quickly,  and 
which  will  lose  themselves  persistently  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

A  more  serviceable  one  is  made  of  ooze- 
leather  in  brown,  pinked  all  around,  except 
•at  the  bottom,  which  should  be  of  the 
doubled  portion  of  the  skin.  The  miniature 
carpet-sack,  or  Boston  bag,  is  seen  every- 
where in  the  East.  It  holds  anyamonnt 
of  shopping,  and  is  always  handy  to  have 
along.  Since  pockets  in  women's  dresses 
are  tabooed,  resort  must  be  made  to  some 
other  receptacle,  so  the  hand-bag  more  than 
fills  the  requirements. 

The  child's  bib  is  made  of  linen,  with 
the  Renaissance  embroidery.  The  border 
should  be  made  double,  and  then  cut  out. 

We  also  give  a  table-center  border  in  the 
same  work.  It  is  all  done  in  white  nun's 
cotton,  in  buttonhole-stitch.  Bex. 


APROPOS  OF  SLANG. 

If  young  people  would  only  take  time  to 
realize  the  importance  of  using  words  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  their  exact 
meaning  there  would  he  fewer  young 
women  who  think  it  cute  to  wallow  in  the 
slough  of  slang.  And  how  the  slime  of 
this  slough  sticks  to  those  who  immei-se 
themselves  in  it! 

When  entering  into  an  intelligent  con- 
versation it  is  well  to  avoid  slang,  tor  \yhile 
a  slang  word  or  phrase  may  rouse  a  laugh, 
it  usually  checks  the  speech  of  the  best 
thinkers  and  of  the  best  talkers.  It  is 
quite  true  that  slang  is  at  times  highly 
picture'sque,  and  that  it  is  often  a  labor- 
saving  device  to  the  brain.  But  in  the 
main  it  is-  to  thoughtful   talking  what 


marks  of  ill-bred  people,  while  refinement 


thin  layer  of  currant,  grape  or  other  sour 


of  manner  and  speech  is  an  indication  of  Jelly  over  the  top  (th.nnmg  the  jelly  if 
culture  and  pnritv,  they  will  not  he  easily  necessary),  an<l  heap  a  meringue  made  of 
led  into  the  former,  or  choo.se  their  a.sso-  !  t'>e  whites  of  the  eggs  and  two  table- 
ciates  from  among  the  rough' and  unci- ,  SP"""^"'^  powdered  sugar  over  the 
jj^^.j^jgj  I  top.   Yellow  the  meniigue  slightly,  and 

This  draining  of  chihlren  cannot  be  com-  serve  very  cold.  A  meringue  can  be  ad.led 
menced  too  young.    All  lon.l,  harsh  tones   without  the  jelly,  hut  the  latter  combines 


ot  voice  in  their  play  with  brothers  and 
sistei-s  slK)Uld  be  corrected,  and  every  child 
taught  politeness  and  a  proper  respect  for 
llie  rights  and  feelings  ot  others.  Of 
course,  the  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
this  teaching  is  the  example  of  parents. 
Never  violate,  by  word  or  deed,  the  rules 
of  good  breeding  in  the  presence  of  the 
children,  it  you  would  have  them  lay  the 
foundation  ot  perfect  inannei-s  and  speech 
as  they  grow  older.  The  only  safe  and 
sure  foundation  of  culture  is  purity  of 
thought  as  well  as  act. 

It  one  has  been  accustomed  to  careless, 
uncouth  speech  and  manners  in  childliood, 
he  may  be  kept  in  the  best  schools  for 
years  and  become  educated  in  book-learn- 
ing, but  the  careless  speech  ot  childhood 
I  will  "crop  out,"  and  often  at  most  iuoppor- 


toimpart  a  wholesome  and  delicious  flavor. 

Canned  Pusipkin.— This  fruit  is  as  easily 
canned  as  any  other  variety.  Choose  late 
pumpkins,  or  rather  do  the  canning  late, 
as  the  fruit  is  much  richer  than  early  in 
the  season.  Prepare  and  stew  as  directed 
for  pies,  but  do  not  season  ;  stir  smooth  or 
press  through  a  colander;  fill  the  glass 
fruit-jars,  shaking  down  often  and  vigor- 
ously, fill  to  overflowing,  seal,  and  keep  in 
a  dark,  cool  mom.  K.  B.  J. 


USEFUL  GIFTS. 
That  this  idea  prevails  iiiiich  among 
friends  is  more  apparent  about  ( 'hrislmas- 
tinic  than  at  any  other.  However,  one  can 
always  combine  tlie  useful  an<l  ornamental 
and  make  the  gift  more  pleasing^. 


scorching  is  to  the  observant  enjoyment 
of  the  more  leisurely  traveler. 

Perhaps  you  will  try  to  get  along  with- 
out slang  when  you  see  how  the  use  of 
it  is  effecting  the  best  interests  of  some 
one  you  know;  when  yon  see  .some  at- 
tractive girl  unappreciated  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  iminediale  friends  be<-;ni.-«p  I'f 
some  little  mannerism  ot  si)eech  ottciisivc 
to  those  who  would  tain  have  been  pleased. 

For  instance,  do  you  like  to  hear  a 
charming  girl  of  a  serene  temper  and  of 
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an  affectionate  disposition  continually 
saying,  "I  was  so  mad!"  She  may  be  an- 
noyed, but  in  no  sense  is  she  as  she  declares 
herself  to  be,  "real  mad,"  "awful  mad,"  or 
"just  too  mad  for  anything."  It  is  prob- 
able tliat  it  no  longer  occurs  to  her  that  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  mad  is  angry 
beyond  the  power  of  reasoning,  crazy,  and 
that  with  this  one  little  misplaced  word 
she  has  kept  at  a  distance  acquaintances 
■who  might  have  become  warm  friends. 

Again,  there  is  the  girl  who  overuses  the 
word  lovely.  To  be  lovely  is  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  charm.  Is  a  pudding 
or  a  salad  or  a  meringue  lovely? 

"How  tiresome!"  you  reply.  "If  I  speak 
correctly  I  shall  be  obliged  to  think  evei-y 
time  I  speak."  Precisely.  And  if  you 
do  not  think,  what  you  say  is  possiblj-  of 
less  value  than  the  articulation  of  animals, 
who,  at  least,  cry  understandingly.  Sup- 
pose you  abjure  slang  for  just  one  week, 
and  keep  to  that  resolve,  buying  no  "per- 
fectly elegant  caramels,"  describing  Dick 
as  neither  "sweet"  nor  "swagger,"  refrain- 
ing from  calling  homely  babies  "perfect 
loves,"  nor,  unless  you  are  reverting  to 
cannibalism,  will  you  call  the  woman  you 
admire  "perfectly  delicious,"  and  you  will 
learn  to  know  something  of  the  beauty  of 
truthful  speech.        Jean  D.  Wheaton. 


CHILD'S  COLLAR. 

Abbreviati-ns.— Ch,  chain;  sc,  single 
crochet;  st,  stitch;  tr,  treble. 

Roses,  or  wheels,  are  made  first  as  follows: 

First  row — Ch  12;  join. 

Second  row — *  Ch  10,  s  c  in  loop;  repeat 
from  *,  making  6  loops  in  all. 

Third  row — Into  each  loop  of  10  ch  work 
20  s  c. 

Break  off  thread,  leaving  it  about  6  inches 
long;  thread  a  needle  with  this,  and  fill  in 


Twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  rows— Ch  5,  2  s  c 
in  6  ch  of  previous  row. 

Judgment  must'be  used  in  joining  those 
rows  to  the  roses  up  the  front  edges,  as  no 
exact  dii'eciions  can  be  given. 

Eighteenth  row — »  Ch  3,  s  e  in  6  ch  ;  re- 
peat from  *  until  rose  is  reached,  ch  3,  s  c 
in  tirst  petal  on  top,  ch  3,  s  c  in  next  petal. 

Twentieth  row — 4  s  c  under  each  ch  3  of 
previous  row. 

Twenty-lirst  row- — *  3  long  tr  (thread  over 
needle  three  times),  ch  3, 1  long  tr;  repeat 
from  *  across  the  collar.  This  forms  a 
^lace  in  which  to  draw  ribbon. 

Twenty-second  row — i  s  c  under  each  ch 
3  of  previous  row. 

Twenty-third  row — *  Ch  5,  s  c  in  fourth 
s  c  of  last  row;  repeat  across  the  collar. 

Twenty-fourth  row — 10  s  c  under  each  5 
ch  of  last  row. 

This  pattern  is  one  fourth  of  the  collar. 

Maky  E.  Burns. 


AN  OLD  GUIDE-BOOK. 

"I  may  read  all  at  my  ease, 
Botli  of  the  new  aud  old." 

Or  of  the  old  applied  to  the  new,  for 
some  things  never  change. 

A  goodly  company  of  young  people  who 
have  completed  a  course  of  study  are  now 
debating  as  to  what  to  choose  for  a  business 
or  profession.  At  least  six  such  have 
passed  out  and  in  my  study  within  a  few 
days  to  talk  it  all  over. 

Tliey  have  no  plans,  no  choice,  really, 
only  each  one  says  he  does  not  want  to 
follow  his  father's  business  or  learn  his  pro- 
fession. The  fathers  are  not  as  rich  as  the 
sons  want  to  be,  or  they  see  the  father  has 
too  much  drudgery;  never  any  let-up,  as 
they  say.  These  young  men  are  not  ex- 
ceptionally minded.  There  are  compar- 
atively few  who  have  heard  any  inner  voice 


the  middle  of  the  rose  by  taking  a  button- 
hole St  in  the  base  of  each  petal ;  take  up 
each  buttonhole  st  again,  and  then  draw 
thread  to  for  little  circle  in  the  middle; 
fasten  thread  on  the  wrong  side. 

Of  rather  stiff  paper  cut  a  collar  pattern 
the  size  required;  make  wheels  enough  to 
go  around  the  lower  edge  and  up  the  front 
edges,  joining  them  as  you  go.  Then  baste 
them  smoothly  on  the  paper  pattern  and 
fill  around  them  thus: 

First  row — Fill  the  right-hand  lower 
corner  with  3  long  tr,  holding  first  two  on 
the  needle  until  the  third  is  made,  then  take 
off  all  three  together;  *  ch  5,  s  c  in  first 
petal  of  rose  at  the  bottom,  ch  5,  s  c  in  next 
petal,  ch  5,  double  tr  in  depth  between 
roses;  *  repeat  from  *  to  across  the  collar, 
filling  the  second  corner  like  the  fir.st. 

Second  row — Ch  3,  s  c  in  petal  of  rose  at 
the  front  edge,  ch  3,  2  s  c  under  first  5  ch  of 
previous  row,*  ch  6,  2  s  c  under  next  5  ch; 
repeat  from  *  across  the  collar. 

Third,  fourth  and  fifth  rows— Like  second 
row. 

Sixth  row — *  Ch  6,  s  c  in  third  st  from 
needle  to  form  a  picot;  ch  3,  2s  c  under 
next  6  ch  of  previous  row,  ch  6,  s  c  under 
next  6  ch,  ch  14,  slip  st  in  ninth  st  from 
needle  (ch  9,  slip  st  in  same  place  as  last) 
twice,  thus  making  three  loops.  Into  each 
loop  work  18  s  c,  and  upon  the  remainder 
of  14  ch  work  7  s  c.  This  completes  the 
clover  leaf  and  stem.  Repeat  from  *, 
making  loop  with  picot  and  clover-leaves 
alternately,  joining  tlie  clover-leaves  as 
shown  in  the  ilhi>;tvation. 

Seventh  row — *  Ch  (3,  s  c  in  first  clover- 
leaf,  ch  6,  sc  in  next  leaf;  repeat  from  * 
across  the  collar. 

Eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  rows 
—Like  second  row. 


saying,  "Do  this  or  that."  They  are  not  so 
intent  on  any  one  line  of  work  as  to  say, 
"This  one  thing  I  do." 

There  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow  here, 
whose  father  wants  him  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  whose  uncle  wishes  him  to  be  a 
civil  engineer,  but  who  does  not  think  he 
wants  to  study  enough  to  be  either,  not 
unless  he  could  be  sure  of  a  fortune  earned 
thereby,  of  which  he  cannot  be  assured  by 
any  one. 

I  wonder  why  parents  do  not  endeavor, 
while  their  children  are  getting  an  educa- 
tion, to  turn  their  minds  in  some  thought 
of  future  business.  With  this  thought 
I  sat  down  to  read  a  quaint  old  book, 
printed  in  London  for  Barber  Tooth,  near 
York  House,  on  the  Strand,  in  1673.  This 
book  is  called  "The  Citizen's  Companion, 
or  Tradesman's  Mirror,"  and  is  written  in 
the  interests  of  young  people.  To  be 
sure,  the  book  is  printed  with  the  long 
"s"  and  old  English  spelling,  while  the 
capitals  are  thrown  in  indiscriminately, 
so  it  almost  seems  to  follow  the  German 
rule  of  beginning  every  noun  with  a 
capital. 

The  book  seems  to  have  as  good  advice 
as  a  book  more  modern.  It  says  that  young 
people  often  prefer  playing  the  truant 
instead  of  beautifying  the  mind  by  study, 
and  that  such  youths  who  have  an  inher- 
itance sometimes  fall  into  bad  habits.  The 
guide-book  says  that  every  father  ought  to 
use  his  authority  in  planning  for  his  sons' 
future  benefit,  trying  to  suit  each  one's  in- 
clination to  a  trade  oi-  calling. 

The  author  must  have  heard  the  same 
complaint  about  the  years  of  learning  a 
business,  for  he  says  that  the  years  of 
apprenticeship  are  often  distasteful  to  a 
young  man  or  a  boy,  that  he  calls  his  life  a 


subjection,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  the 
commands  of  those  over  him. 

Waste  no  time,  but  choose  as  wisely  as 
you  can,  then,  says  the  author;  prosecute 
the  work  diligently,  remembering  tliere  is 
no  easy  work  in  the  world.  A  course  may 
be  soon  begun,  but  every  one  is  sure  of 
meeting  with  unforeseen  rubs.  There  are 
very  few,  he  says,  who  could  imitate 
Crispus,  the  Roman,  who,  under  a  manner 
of  negligence,  accomplished  whatever  he 
undertook. 

The  book  favors  suitable  recreation,  for, 
as  it  says,  "The  bow-  too  long  bent  is  sub- 
ject to  breaking,"  yet  it  urges  that  diligence 
in  all  points  is  a  thing  of  importance,  and 
that  every  great  and  noble  action  owes 
unto  it  the  means  of  achievement. 

Cleanthes  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  learning  thoroughly 
what  he  undertook.  He  was  nicknamed 
the  "well-drawer"  by  his  companions,  be- 
cause he  carried  water  for  a  gardener  at 
night  in  order  to  earn  money  for  paying 
his  own  way  while  studying.  To-day 
there  may  not  be  water  to  carry,  but  there 
are  students  nowadays  w-ho  wait  on  table 
and  do  menial  things  because  of  their  pur- 
pose to  study.  This  Roman  w^as  so  poor 
that  he  made  his  nottJS  on  shells  and  bones, 
for  paper  w^as  not  cheap  at  that  time. 

The  w^riter  of  the  book  constantly  upholds 
the  idea  of  persistent  effort  and  of  the 
danger  of  shirking.  He  says  that  "hot 
youth  speeds  unjustly,  but  catches  nothing 
durable;"  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  to 
luck,  the  goddess  of  sloth  and  rashness. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  Alexander, 
who  always  slept  with  his  arm  stretched 
out  of  bed,  holding  in  his  hand  a  silver 
ball.  There  was  a  silver  basin  by  tlie  bed- 
side, so  if  he  slept  too  soundly  the  falling 
of  the  ball  would  w-aken  him.  The  book 
everywhere  urges  persistent  effort,  says 
even  the  angels  on  Jacob's  ladder  were 
ascending  and  descending,  but  never  stand- 
ins  still. 

The  youth  is  advised  to  read,  whatever 
business  he  chooses;  for,  says  the  old  book, 
by  means  of  good  reading  one  makes  for 
himself  a  complete  armor,  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  strokes  of  fear,  fancy, 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Especially 
does  the  writer  advise  reading  history,  say- 
ing it  is  a  head-piece  which  will  keep  the 
fancy  from  danger,  arm  him  against  the 
changes  of  time  and  daily  happenings  in 
the  world.  It  is  wise  to  have  sufficient 
skill  in  arithmetic,  and  a  right  way  of 
keeping  books,  by  which  great  trading 
may  be  put  in  little  compass.  The  old  book 
tells  the  youth  to  learn  languages  if  there 
is  time  and  opportunity,  for  he  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  be  a  countryman  to  all 
Europeans. 

Shakspere  makes  one  of  the  persons  in 
"Twelfth  Night"  say :  "Would  that  I  had 
bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I 
have  in  fencing,  dancingand  bear-hunting! 
Oh,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts!"  The 
author  of  the  old  book  charges  that  success 
is  a  sort  of  purchased  experience — pur- 
chased by  hard  work;  that  a  wise  man 
makes  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

But,  says  he,  there  is  an  inward  thing 
which,  unless  it  is  added  to  these  things, 
makes  all  as  nothing.  Be  just  to  all,  and  be 
courteous.  Courtesy  is  a  token  of  nobility. 
It  pays  a  great  deal,  yet  is  never  poorer;  it 
satisfies  every  man,  yet  lessens  not  the 
stock.  It  is  a  good  character  of  a  good 
nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  majesty  to  be  cour- 
teous without  pride  or  affectation. 

Many  examples  are  brought  forward 
which  would  seem  extreme  to  the  young 
people  of  to-day,  but  they  are  worthy  of 
study.  I  read  the  old  book  carefully,  "all 
at  my  ease,"  and  I  remembered  among  the 
last  written  words  of  Eugene  Field  he  said 
that  his  books  spoke  the  same  comfort — 
they  never  changed.  Better  than  flowers, 
he  said,  these  good  books  were,  radiant, 
hopeful  and  helpful.  So  I  found  in  the  old 
book  w'ritten  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
sure  a  word  for  the  youth  just  entering  the 
w-orld's  business  stage  as  could  be  written 
to-day. 

As  he  said  then,  so  is  it  true  now,  "It  is 
a  happy  thing  for  a  person  to  go  through 
his  aflairs  w-ithout  injustice,  w-hich  he  can 
only  do  by  being  master  of  his  affections 
and  appetites."      Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


Tbat  miserable  feelinjr:  Iie.-id  all  stopped  up. 
fever,  acliiiif;  bones  and  ineapaeit.v  for  worlv, 
show  j'our  need  of  a  doctor's  advice,  or  of  a 
doctor's  prescription  like  Jayue's  Expecto- 
rant. 


f 

"So  far  I  have  sold  Peerless  Atlas  to  nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  that  I  have  can- 
vassed." says  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Sienier,  Los  An- 
geles, t'al..  "and  am  aii.solutely  certain  I  can 
nearly  or  quite  maintain  that  rate  through- 
out.  I  need  30  Atlases  immediately." 


Made  of  the  Ejttire  Wheat.  I 

Perfectly  and  Easily  Digestible.  | 

Try  this  Dalaty  I 

All  Nutritive  Food  * 


or  Breakfast 
<o=morrow 


i 


I    The  Best  Cereal  Food  Made. 

I  Makes  Nice  Muffins  and  Puddings. 

I If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— 
I         we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

I Made  only  by  the 
.  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,      WCKPORT.  N.  Y.  , 
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Seal  Plush 

AC  BUYS  A 

  fio.oo 

=  S  '      SbifiS^^F      SFAL  PLUSH  CAPE  

^  ^  "I'Kllt'iiMlB  Thiscircularcapels 

Df  the  floeat  qnali- 
Ipla8h;itls  20-in. 
and  extra  full 
p.  vei-y  elaborately 
ibroldered  in  the 
itei.t  vermicella 
i;ylf',wlth  goutach 
braid  and  beads, 
larue  Etorm 
collar  also 
embroidered 
Collar  front 
and  bottom 
edged  all 
around  with 
BlackThibet 
Bur^  making 
capo  look  23 
inches  long, 
j'tii  heavily  interlined 
to  make  it  warm  and 
shapely, lined  throughoat 
irlthflDe  Imported  Italian 
metallic  eloth.  .  .  . 
Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  os« 
SEND  NO  TULOHTETZ.  State 
yuur  weight  and  heig'ht,number  of  inches  around  body 
at  bust  and  around  neck,  and  -sve  -will  send  you  this 
Handsome  Taiior-3Iade  Seal  Plush  Cape  by  express,  C.  O.  D„ 
subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at  your 
nearest  express  ofiice,and  if  found  perfectly  satij-fao- 
tory.esactiy  as  represented,  belter  valae  tlian  any  other  house 
cangivo,  and  luch  a  cape  as  was  never  seen  id  yonr  town  at 
wi(biuS4.00  or$5.00of  our  price, pay  the  express  agent 
OLR  SPECIAL  PRICE,  $4.95  and  express  charpes. 

"Write  for  Free  Cloak  Catalogue  oE  everything  in 
VVomens'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel.  Address, 
SEARS,ROEBUCK&CO.,(iiic;CHICAGOilLL 


OUROFFER. 


2000  BICYCLES 


^Surplus  stock  '98  models, 
J  must  be  sold  at  once  be- 
.  loio  cost,    llieh  Orade, 
any  stvle.  guaranteed, 
^  $9a75'to  SI8.  Second 
'  Hand  wheels.  $3  to  $10. 
Balance  '97  models  at 
your  own  figrure.  Shipped 
to  any  one  on  approval — 
710  vinney  in  advance.   Free  u*»e  of 
_    'wheel  to  rider  agents.   EARN  A  I51CYC1.E 
working  for  us.  "Write  at  once  for  our  wonderful  offer. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  ClUCAGO. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


FREE 


n  your  own  home  before  paying 
^>ne  cent  in  advance ;  shi  cped  an>*Avhere,to 
anyone, for 30  davs'  t^-st  trial. We  risk  you. 
Seo  White  Star' Machine,    .    .  $2*2.00 

*50  Pearl  Machine  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  $9,  J12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  att.iclinienis  free:  buy  from  factory 
andsave^lO  to $-10;WK  PAY  FllEIGHT  jthous- 
andsin  use;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free*    Eacli  machine  truaranteed  liJyears. 

fcs5    n  ^.i^— ^  •  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Address  (in  full)  Dept.  91  215  B.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago, IlL 


Quilt  Patterns 

We  vant  every  quilter  to 
have  our  liook  of  400  I>e- 
^leiiN,  eontainiii^'  the  prettiest, 
queerest,  seareest,  most  jrro- 
tesque  patterns,  from  old  log 
cabin  to  stars  and  puzzle  de- 
signs. All  sent,  postpaid,  for 
five  2  ct.  stamps  (or  silver 
dime) ;  3  for  25  cts. 

LADIES'  ART  CO., 
230  Pine  St.,  B  88,  St.  Lonls,  JIo. 


Ladies:  Send 25c.  for 
fine  pair  or  30c.  lor 
extra  fine  pair  Wiley's 
"CiPlTOb"  lambs  Wool 
Soles  for  crocheted  slippers.  Sent  postpaid.  State  size. 
Sold  at  Shoe  and  Dept.  stores.   Take  no  substitute. 

Send  2.5c.  for  pair  of  Wiley's  lly 
Wool-lined  "iliSKA  SOCKS"  for^ 

rubber  boots,  hospital  and  house 
wear.  Only  antisepUaock  made. 
State  size.  Sold  at  all  shoe  stores. 
U'M.    II.    WILEY    A:    SON,  F,    Hartford,  Coiiii. 


Higrh 
Arm 


$i0fo$25  SAVED 

in  [juying direct  from  laetorj-.  ttO 
fdayt  free  trial.   No  agents  large 

1"  profits  to  pay. N'omoney  in  advance 
;05  Kenwood  Marhlae  for  $\!2.50 

Xo  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

oO  ArllnfTlon  HacbEne  for  $19.50 

ilhtT  Mnrhlnes  |;S.OO,  $11.50  and  $13.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
k'rite  today  forspecial  freicht  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
164  West  VftnBuren  .St.,  B-7,      Chleaffo.  111*. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfert  devi<-e  for  lioJd- 
ing  the  hat  on  the  he;nl  with- 
out a  i>in,  no  matter  how 

  hard  the  wind  Itlows. 

Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fart,  every  lady,  young  or 

old.   Trice  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

p  AT  A  npy  POSITIVELY  (XltED  hy  using  UORM.NG'S 
UM  I  Mil  nil    SPECIFIC,  an  internal  remedy.    Sold  on  a 

guarantee.  Book  free.  J01i>' liUB>XAG,  Dresden,  OUo. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OCTOBKR  15,  1898. 
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The  many  uses  to  which  Ivory  Soap  is  applicable, 
make  it  an  economical  as  well  as  a  valuable  soap.  Spots 
on  clothing  are  quickly  and  easily  removed  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  foamy  lather  of  Ivory  Soap  with  a  dampened 
cloth  and  a  brisk  rubbing.  Ivory  Soap  cuts  the  grease 
and  leaves  the  surface  rubbed  perfectly  clean.  Be  sure 
you  use  Ivory  Soap,  or  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than 
the  grease  spot. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*y(U  PER  CENT.  PURE. 
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CopTrifbt,  laoe.  b7  The  Pneter  k  Qmhle  Co.,  ClaeumitL 


®ur  Housebolt). 


NOTES  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

VEGETARIANISM,  as  I  understand  it, 
does  not  mean  subsisting  entirely 
on  vegetables,  but  abstaining  from 
flesh  foods.  I  have  found  it  de- 
sirable to  let  my  children  begin  life  with- 
out the  use  of  meats.  When  they  are 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  I  have  not 
carefully  restricted  their  diet  in  this  re- 
spect. But  I  have  found  that  in  each  case 
abstinence  for  these  early  years  establishes 
a  fixed  distaste  for  meats,  and,  in  fact,  for 
all  greasy  foods.  The  result  is  that  all  live 
of  my  children  have  grown  up  without 
ever  having  eaten  a  pound  of  flesh.  This 
was  not  because  I  had  a  fad  or  was  a 
vegetarian.  It  came  about  incidentally  as 
an  experiment.  They  are  solid-fleshed, 
have  excellent  digestion,  freedom  from 
dyspepsia  and  headaches,  and  their  general 
wholesomeness  convinces  me  that  I  made 
no  mistake. 

The  use  of  vegetables,  as  generally 
cooked.  I  consider  positively  objectionable. 
The  difference  between  a  really  good  potato 
and  the  potato  as  we  often  have  it  laid 
iipon  our  plates  is  one  of  art.  There  is  a 
fine  art  in  cooking  vegetables  more  truly 
than  in  any  other  department  of  cooking. 
I  am  convinced  that  many  families  never 
tasted  a  thoroughly  well-cooked  potato. 
And  this  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  vegetables.  To  my  taste,  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  country  life  is  that  we  may 
have  in  our  gardens  the  choicest  varieties 
of  peas,  beans  and  other  esculents,  which 
in  the  city  can  only  be  had  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  specific  variety. 

Housekeepers  should  make  it  a  point  in 
canning,  or  otherwise  preserving  small 
fruits,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  bulk 
of  the  seeds.  A  part  of  my  family  find  it 
impossible  to  use  canned  raspberries  he- 
cause  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  seeds 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  I  have  several 
friends  who  have  great  mischief  wrought 
by  eating  strawberries,  even  when  fresh 
from  the  vines.  Of  course,  the  simplest 
way  is  to  turn  these  fruits  into  jellies.  I 
recommend  a  marmalade,  made  by  squeez- 
ing the  berries  through  cheese-cloth. 
Certainly  I  would  not  set  before  my  family 
very  frequently  raspberries  or  currants  in 
the  winter  from  which  the  seeds  have  not 
been  removed. 

A  good  many  old  notions,  coming  from 
no  one  knows  where,  float  down  in  house- 
hold tradition.  Among  these  is  the  very 
erroneous  saying  that  "currants  will  not 
make  jelly  after  July  loth."  In  fact,  it  is  a 
mistake  altogether  to  suppose  that  currants 
will  make  jelly  any  more  readily  when 
partly  ripe  than  when  very  ripe.  I  fre- 
quently make  my  jelly  in  Augiist,  and 
from  the  very  latest  currants  of  the  crop. 
Never  have  I  had  a  single  failure  in  secur- 
ing good,  solid  and  well-colored  jelly.  If 
color  is  an  object  I  should  select  white  cur- 
rants, with  a  proportion  of  about  one  third 
red.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  pure  white  cur- 
rants will  make  abrightred  jelly,  provided 
you  scald  them  before  pressing  out  the 
juice.  The  color'is  lighter  than  that  which 
conies  from  red  currants,  but  it  is  decided 
and  very  beautiful. 

I  do  not  understand  why  farmers'  wives 
do  not  put  up  more  fruit  for  winter  use. 
It  should  not  come  onto  the  table  as  a  rare 
luxury,  but  there  should  be  a  supply  for 
every  day  during  the  entire  winter.  Those 
who  will  adopt  this  method  of  eating  less 
greasy  food  and  more  fruit  will  find  their 
families  free  from  those  ills  which  are 
ranked  as  troubles  of  the  blood.  These 
arise  from  overheating  the  system  with 
stimulating  food.  However,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  few  families  are  well  supplied 
with  fruit  in  the  winter,  when  we  consider 
that  their  gardens  have  in  them  neither 
raspberries,  blackberries  nor  strawberries 
forsumuier.  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  a  family  where  small  fruits  were 
not  grown  in  abundance. 

I  have  often  been  asked  which  one  of 
all  the  raspljerries  I  considered  best  for 
canning.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  all 
in  all.  Shaffer's  Colossal  stands  supreme. 
The  new  Columbian  has  many  advan- 
tages, because  of  its  dryness  and  its  size, 
but  the  Shaffer  is  a  better  berry  in  qual- 
ity and  holds  its  form  as  well  as  any  good 
berry  can  do  it.  It  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  less  seedy  than  any  other  of 
the  estaVilished  raspberries.  The  Golden 
Queen  has  a  flavor  entirely  its  own.  and  to 
many  most  delicious,  but  it  does  not  hold 
its  form  at  all.  Cuthbert  is  about  medium 
as  a  berry  for  canning.  I  do  not  like  tlie 
flavor.    There  is  more  difference  in  the 


quality  of  the  blackcaps  for  preserving 
than  is  generally  estimated.  I  should 
select  those  which  are  the  softest,  and  in 
that  respect  the  least  adapted  for  market. 
The  Davidson's  Thornless  is  one  of  the 
best,  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

A  dinner-table  is  greatly  added  to  by  the 
beauty  of  its  arrangements.  If  you  want 
your  currants  and  berries  to  appear  in  the 
most  delightful  and  attractive  form,  mix  a 
large  dish  of  red  and  white  currants,  or  of 
yellow  and  red  raspberries.  The  Golden 
Queen  and  the  Cuthbert  blend  their  colors 
most  charmingly.  Lucy  Powell. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE. 

How  often  we  hear  the  questions :  Do  you 
love  flowers?  Do  you  love  birds?  And  as 
often  the  response  is  affirmatively  given. 
This  is  expected.  But  there  is  love  and 
love!  One  is  only  admiration,  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  but  the  other  is  a  deeper  feeling 
— the  soul  is  stirred,  and  not  only  the  heart 
touched,  but  we  receive  truthful,  inval- 
uable lessons,  which  are  prized  and  are  a 
profit  to  us.  The  ministry  of  flowers  con- 
tains a  book  full  of  valuable  lessons.  The 
subject  enlarges  as  you  look  into  it,  and 
you  long  for  an  opportunity  to  develop  it. 

The  thought  just  now  is  the  birds'  les- 
sons, which  are  manifold.  It  is  a  dull, 
cloudy  day  in  August.  It  is  hot  and  damp. 
We  wonder  if  we  can  bear  a  repetition  of 
the  heat  of  yesterday,  with  its  weariness. 
A  warbler  from  the  wood  near  l)y  starts  up 
a  happy  song,  a  low  trill.  Listen!  he  is 
speaking  to  you.  Why  should  we  not 
gladly  bear  what  our  Father  sends  to  us? 
He  gives  only  what  is  best  for  us.  We  are 
his  children.  Both  by  creation  and  re- 
demption we  are  his.  Purchased  at  such 
cost,  we  are  very  dear  to  him.  He  wants 
to  make  us  happy.  He  will  withhold 
nothing  from  us  which  is  so  easy  to  give 
and  so  pleasant  for  us  to  have.  But  we  are 
only  a  portion  of  his  creatures,  and  all  are 
to  be  provided  for.  The  little  bird  cannot 
reason  as  we  do,  but  his  experience  is 
that  his  creator  cares  and  provides  for 
him.  Warbling  a  gleeful  song  in  the  rain, 
he  speaks  a  lesson  to  our  disconcerted  and 
grumbling  natures. 

Let  us  consider  his  ways  and  receive  use- 
ful teaching.  He  works  his  way  through 
his  little  life  uncomplainingly.  His  food  is 
to  besought,  little  onas  are  to  be  fed,  and 
morning  by  morning  he  has  "scant  pick- 
ing," but  "that  only  makes  it  sweet."  His 
nest-building  is  a  marvel,  and  the  little  eggs 
are  laid  with  patient  care  and  defended  by 
his  eager,  quick  eyes  from  ravages  hy  his 
enemies — other  birds,  snakes,  boys.catsand 
other  animals.  When  the  nest  is  full  of 
little  ones  the  parent-work  is  faithfully  at- 
tended to.  First  father  and  then  mother 
bird  goes  for  food.  They  are  not  left  alone 
while  they  are  so  young.  As  soon  as  one 
approaches  the  nest  there  is  a  little  cry  of 
welcome,  and  the  mouths  open  wide  to  re- 
ceive the  food  brought  to  them.  There  is 
again  no  complaint,  no  fear  that  the  food 
will  give  out  or  cannot  be  found.  Theirs 
is  a  life  of  trust.  They  cannot  reason  as 
we  do,  but  they  have  felt  a  care  and  pro- 
tection— in  that  they  go  on.  Here  is  the 
birds'  ministry  to  us.  Trust — we  can  rea- 
son— the  Word  has  promised  us  all  we 
need,  and  yet  how  timid,  distrustful  and 
complaining  ve  are.  Let  us  add  this  to 
onr Father's  counsels— consider  the  birds! 
How  much  we  might  learn.  They  obey 
his  will,  taught  thein  in  the  wonderful  in- 
stinct which  he  has  given.  Xo  wonder 
that  we  say  "happy  as  a  bird."  How  we 
enjoy  their  songs,  even  in  the  rain.  Let 
their  ministry  not  be  lost  on  us.  The 
study  of  bird-life  is  not  only  pleasant,  but 
very  instructive,  and  can  be  most  useful. 
Their  early  morning  song  is  inspiring  and 
very  worthy  of  imitation;  their  evening 
song  of  loving  gratitude. 

We  hear  many  anecdotes  of  their 
ways  and  habits.  One  which  interested 
me  would  be  new  to  you,  because 
never  yet  in  print  and  given  me  by 
one  who  saw  it.  A  bird  lover  who  had 
just  taken  a  country  home  saw  bluebirds 
and  wrens  in  abundance.  At  once  he  had 
boxes  arranged  for  their  nests— small  and 
large,  to  suit  their  needs.  A  i)air  of  wrens 
chose  a  bluebird's  bo.x  and  at  once  began 
building.  When  nearly  completed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bluebird  forcibly  took  possession 
when  the  little  ones  were  a\\-ay  seeking 
more  material.  They  seemed  to  be  spread- 
ing the  nest  out  to  make  it  comfortable  for 
tliemsclves,  when  suddenly  the  owners  ap- 
peared, and  with  loud  protestations  begged 
to  have  their  rights  respected.  They  with- 
drew to  a  tree  near  by  and  had  a  confer- 
ence.  Quietly  waiting  until  it  appeared 


that  the  bluebirds  felt  sure  of  their  posses- 
sion, they  left  together,  both  little  wrens 
entered,  and  began  at  once  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. They  took  the  material  and  piled 
it  up  against  the  entrance-way,  leaving  a 
little  hole  just  large  enough  for  their  tiny 
bodies  to  enter.  They  had  scarcely  finished 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bluebird  returned. 
Then  their  scolding  began.  Again  and 
again  they  attacked  the  fortification.  The 
work  was  so  well  done  they  were  forced  to 
yield  to  superior  wisdom,  and  at  last  with- 
drew, like  the  Spaniards,  fairly  discomfited, 
and  the  happy  little  wrens,  singing  a  song 
of  triumph,  retained  their  home.  One  sat 
on  the  pei'ch  outside  shaking  and  flutter- 
ing his  little  wings,  while  the  echo  came 
from  the  inside.  They  were  good  friends 
after  this,  and  exchanged  courtesies  in 
many  bird  ways.  Hope  Holiday. 


TRAINING  OUR  DAUGHTERS  FOR 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 

In  this  respect  we  may  well  go  back  to 
the  good  old  days  of  our  grand mothei-s, 
when  it  was  considered  almost  a  disgrace 
for  a  daughter  to  set  up  a  new  home  Avith- 
out  being  familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  housekeeping. 

The  mothers  of  the  large  families  of 
those  days  must  have  been  exceedingly 
busy  women,  but  with  all  their  work  and 
cares  they  found  time  to  instruct  the 
daughters  in  the  cooking  of  good,  whole- 
some food,  caring  for  the  sick  and  making 
and  keeping  in  order  the  clothing  for  the 
family.  Thej'  understood  all  the  details  of 
good  housekeeping. 

The  times  have  changed,  and  though  all 
the  modern  conveniences  for  housework 
have  made  it  much  easier  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  yet  the  mothers  work  as 
hard  as  ever,  while  the  daughters  seem  to 
have  no  taste  or  inclination  for  such 
homely  duties.  Tliey  have  so  many 
studies  and  work  so  hard  at  school  that 
mother  has  no  heart  to  demand  from  them 
any  exertion  further  than  arranging  the 
multitude  of  decorations  in  the  parlor,  or 
making-  once  in  awhile  a  chocolate  or 
angel  cake.  It  spoils  their  hands  to  wash 
dishes;  they  can't  sweep  a  floor  clean,  and 
don't  know  any  more  about  getting  a 
dinner  than  their  brothers  would. 

I  know  one  hard-working  wom.an  with 
two  daughters  who  gave  the  excuse  for  not 
teaching  her  girls  lionsework  that  she 
always  liad  to  work  so  hard  herself  she  j 


wished  them  to  have  an  easier  time.  Oh, 
doting  mother,  wishing  for  your  darlings 
a  happy,  care-free  girlhood,  could  you  not 
see  how  you  were  laying  up  trouble  for 
them  in  future  yen.rs,  when  they  should  go 
to  homes  of  their  own  with  no  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  home-making?  The 
youngest  married  the  son  of  a  widower  who 
liad  been  for  some  time  his  own  house- 
keeper. He  gave  the  young  couple  a  home 
with  him,  but  think  of  his  disappointment 
and  disgust  when  he  found  his  new  daugh- 
ter knew  almost  as  little  of  housekeeping 
as  did  his  pet  kitten.  She  could,  it  is  true, 
make  lovely  angel-cake,  but  when  a  young 
girl  friend  soon  paid  her  a  visit,  and  there 
happened  to  be  no  bread  in  the  house,  the 
father  was  obliged  to  leave  his  work  and 
make  biscuits  for  them.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  she  took  a  lesson  therefrom 
for  future  necessities.  Xo  mortal  man 
could  long  subsist  on  angel-food  alone,  and 
be  the  parlor  ever  so  beautifully  decorated, 
there  must  be  bedroom,  kitchen  and  pan- 
try, and  all  these  demand  labor  and  care 
and  knowledge  as  well. 

I  have  heard  mothers  say  it  was  more 
work  to  teach  a  girl  how  to  do  things  prop- 
erly than  to  do  it  one's  self,  so  make  that 
an  excuse  for  not  teaching  them  to  sew.  I 
know  a  woman,  a  good  cook  and  seamstress, 
who  married  quite  young  and  went  to  live 
with  her  husband's  mother.  She  knew 
nothing  about  housework,  and  could  not 
even  do  plain  sewing,  because  her  mother 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  her; 
but  she  had  sense  and  tact  and  a  patient 
mother-in-law,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  her 
own  daughter,  if  ever  she  goes  to  a  home 
of  her  own,  will  go  better  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  life  than  did  her  mother  when 
she  commenced  housekeeping  for  herself. 
It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  let  a  daughter 
grow  up  care-free  and  inexperienced  in  the 
very  things  she  must  inevitably  sufler  for 
not  knowing.  Kven  should  she  marry  a 
rich  man  able  to  atlbrd  her  servants  she 
will  be  much  happier  if  she  knows  Low  to 
direct  them.  Though  I  am  far  from  a 
model  housekeeper,  I  am  thankful  that  my 
good  mother  took  so  much  interest  in 
teaching  her  girls  the  various  duties  that 
go  toward  home-making.  1  think  she  was 
never  happier  than  when  in  the  midst  of 
her  family  of  daughters,  teaching  them 
something  that  would  be  useful  to  them 
when  they  grew  to  womanhood. 

Mothers,  make  your  daughters  your 
companions  in  your  working  as  well  as 
leisure  hours.  Teach  them  to  be  self-help- 
ful, and  they  will  know  how  to  help  othei-s, 
and  in  this  way  lay  for  them  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  future  happiness, 
i  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crawford. 


October  15,  1898. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fasliiou  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  fortj'  cents  eacli,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  malie  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  difTerenl  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  til  and  put  the 
garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat  - 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


heing  a  sppacafc  pattern  for  every  single  piece  ot 
the  dress.    All  orders  tilled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  .SKIRT  pattern,  give  \V.\IST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.    Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  JSii  TMA  on  skirt,  tea-goum  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7464.— Ladies'  I'liTTicOAT.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  34.  2ii.  2S  ami  3(1  inches  waist. 


No.  74.W.— Ladi?;s'  House  Dress.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  3(),  3»  aud  4U  iuclies  bust. 


No.  74.i2.— Lapie..;'  .Sleeves.  10  cents, 
aizK,  small,  medium  aud  large. 


Ko.  7467,— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  ce. 
bizes,      24,  2(),  28  ana  3U  iuclies  waist. 


Ladies'  Walking  Toilette. 
Xo.  7473.— Basque  Waist,   lu  cents, 
.-ii/es,  32,  U,  3ti,  3>i  anil  40  inches  bust. 

No.  747s.— SEVEX-KORED    SKIRT.     11  CCUtS. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  36,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 
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CHOOSE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

We  usually  advertise  a  specimen  bargain  from 
one  of  our  catalogues,  but  we  don't  do  so  in  this 
advertisement  because  we're  perplexed.  Our 
furniture  catalogue  consists  of  i6o  pages,  every 
page  filled  with  bargains.  Now,  how  are  we  to 
select  one  ?  We  say  to  you,  if  there's  anything 
on  earth  in  the  furniture  or  carpet  line  that 
you  want,  j-ou'U  find  it  in  our  catalogues  at 
least  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it 
anywhere  else. 

Would  we  spend  our  money  advertising  our 
furniture  and  carpet  catalogues  (they're  abso- 
lutely free,  not  even  a  stamp  necessary)  if  they 
weren't  worth  having?  Not  much.  If  you 
get  these  catalogues  you'll  see  for  yourself 
what  an  enormous  amount  you  can  save  by 
buying  from  mill  owners  and  furniture  manu- 
facturers like  we  are. 

That  carpet  catalogue  that  we  are  so  anxious 
you  should  have,  is  the  finest  thing  an  artist 
ever  designed,  and  you  can  select  carpet  from 
it  just  as  though  you  were  in  the  sample  room 
of  one  of  our  mills,  because  it's  lithographed  in 
ten  colors  from  hand  painted  plates. 

We  couldn't  exaggerate  the  value  of  our  fur- 
niture catalogue  if  we  tried.  Just  think  of  160 
large  pages  devoted  to  fiu-niture,  and  every 
page  filled  with  bargains.  Will  you  be  a  friend 
to  yourselt?  Will  you  write  for  those  cata- 
logues at  once?   Address  (exactly  as  below.) 

JULIUS  HIXHS  & 

Dept.  312       Baltimore,  9Id. 


$2.75  BOX  RAIN  COAT. 

A  RESriAB  S5.00  n^ATEKPBOOF 
.5IACK1M0SH  FOB  S2.-5. 

Send  no  Money.  SriSd^nt 

State  TOUT  Height  and  Weight,  state 
number  of  inches  around  body  at 
Dreast  taken  over  vest  under  coat 
close  up  under  arms,  and  we  will 
send  yon  this  coat  by  express  CO. 
'  D.)  subject  to  examloatloD;  examine 
and  try  It  on  at  your  nearest  ex- 
press office  and  if  found  exactly 
as  represented  and  the  most  won- 
derful  value  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
/  and  equal  to  any  coat  you  can  buy  for 
So. 00,  pay  the  express  agent  our  special 
offer  price,  S2.75,  and  express  charges, 

THIS  MACKINTOSH  is  latest 
1899  style,  made  from  heavy  waterproof, 
Ian  cofur,  genaliieDavIg  CoTert  Cloth  ;extra 
lorp,  double  breasted,  Sager  velvet 
collar,  fancy  plaid  lining,  v  aterproof 
sewed,  strapped  and  cemented  seams, 
suitable  for  both  rain  or  overcont,  and 
i  guaranteed  greatest  value  ever  offered 
I  by  ns  or  any  other  house.  For  free 
I  Cloth  Samples  of  ?Ien's  Mackintoslies  up 
to  go/.'O,  and  Slade-to-ileasure  Suits 
and  Overpnais  at  from  55.00  to  810.00,  write  for  Free 
BoofcN'o.  808.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  6t  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILU 


American 
Women 


I  Assents 
Wanted 


i8i  KLONDIKE  GOLDFuHi 

etem  wrnd  and  FtemserTixches.tbeUUat  gen- 
Dioe  AMERIC.CJ  WATCH  on  the  m&rket; 
warmited  to  kefpccirect  time  for  5  years, 
eq-jalin  appearance  to  »ny525.00  gold  filled 
watch ,  open  &ce,  gent's  or  bojs*  eiie  only,  also 
goldpUted  cbaiDaadchana  free.  CaCtbUoat 
and eenditto  Q9  with  joumitme  and  address 
andveviltBeDdTDoio thsaamopacIcageSO  of 
ourcelebratedKey  Westbrandof  cigiTB  and 
this  handsome  watch  aod  chain  by  express  C. 
0.  D.  for  exiunlnatiOQ.   If  after  ezamliation 
you  c^QsMer  it  tbe  greatest  barnio  you  erer 
/jtj' eawpay  theexpr*«5azent  J2.9a  and  eiproM 
.^A^ charges  and  the  goods  are  TOurs.  Address 
jjy      _  _  KATIONAL  CONSOLIDATED  CO., 
*9    5!liy-j3   Dear  bum  Street,   Chica^,  Illinois. 


HaTing  recently  purchased  tbe  entire  stock  of  watches 

Sfrom  a  baokrapt  firm,  cooalitiQ^  of  solid  gold,  silver  and 
?ol>i-SiIed  c&sed,  ve  shall  oQer  a  portion  of  the  entire  lot  at 
prices  sercr  be&re  beard  of  in  the  Watch  trade.  Among 
the  stock  are  8.TS0  AMERICAN  BTTLE  WATCES.  in 
bOLlD  GOLD-FILLED  CASES,  which  we  shall  seU  singly 
or  bj  the  doten  to  prirate  parties  or  the  trade,  aC  the  un- 
beard-of  LOW  PRICE  of  13.93  EACH.  Each  and 
erery  watch  is  e^iaranteed  a  perfect  timekeeper, 
and  each  watch  ii  accompanied  with  our  guaran- 
tee for  20  ycsrs.    Think  of  it  I    A  frouioe  Amer- 
icao  Style  UoremeDt  watch.  In  £oUd  guld-filled 
L  ease,  and  gnaranieed  20  YEARS  for  13.93.  Those 
L  waatin;  a  fim-cla.s3,  reliable  time-keeper  at  abont 
lone-third  reull  price,  should  order  at  once.  Watch 
I  fpeculitors  can  tnake  money  by  buying  bj  the 
IdozentoselL  CCTTEOSOCTaod  send  toosand 
I  we  will  send  a  watch  to  yoa  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to 
1  examination,  by  express,  upon  approraL  If  fouod 
perfectly  satis^ctory,  and  exactly  as  represented, 
pay  $-^.93  and  czpres"  char^,  and  it  is  yours, 
otherwise  yon  do  not  pay  one  cent.   Can  we  make 
a  fairer  offer?   Be  sure  to  mention  whether  yoa 
want  ladi»'3  or  ftaa'  size.    Price  per  doxen, 
H2.no.    If  full  amocnt.  »3.98  is  sent  with  the 
■der.  we  will  Incltide  one  of  our  special  heavy  GOLD 
FILLED  CHAINS,  which  reUil  tbe  world  otct,  for  ll.OO.    Addree  at  once, 

BAFE  WAXCU  CO.,  1!^  Warren  St..  >£W  YORK. 


®ur  Sun^a^  afternoon. 


THE  ETERNAL  WILL. 

There  is  no  thing  we  cannot  overcome; 

Say  not  thy  evil  instinct  is  inherited. 
Or  that  some  trait  inborn  makes  thy  whole 
life  forlorn. 
And  calls  down  punishment  that  is  not 
merited. 

Back  of  thy  parents  and  grandparents  lies 
The  great  eternal  will !   That,  too,  is  thine 
Inheritance— strong,  beautiful,  divine; 

Sure  lever  of  success  for  one  who  trie.s. 

Pry  up  thy  fault  with  this  great  lever — Will. 

However  deeply  bedded  in  propensity, 
However  firmly  set,  I  tell  you  firmer  yet 

Is  that  vast  power  that  comes  from  truth's 
immensity. 

Thou  art  a  part  of  that  strange  world,  I  saj-; 
Its  forces  lie  within  thee,  stronger  far 
Than  all  thy  mortal  sins  and  frailties  are. 

Believe  thyself  divine,  and  watch  and  pray. 

There  is  no  noble  height  thou  canst  not  climb; 
All    triumphs    may  be  thine  in  Time's 
futurity; 

If  whatsoe'er  thy  fault,  thou  dost  not  faint  or 
halt. 

But  lean  upon  the  stafiF of  God's  security. 

Earth  has  no  claim  the  soul  cannot  contest- 
Know  thyself  part  of  the  supernal  source. 
And  naught  can  stand  before  thy  spirit's 
force. 

The  soul's  divine  inheritance  is  best. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  very  iinest  Parlor  Book 
publishetl  for  j"ears  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
liomes,  while  its  Literary  anil 
Reference  value  can  hariUy  be  i 
overstated.  Its  choice  contents  { 
are  well  epitomized  in  the  sulj- 
title,  which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Lives  and  Achievements  of  American  Women  During 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  lulife'f  by  the  lamented 
Frances  E.  WiJfanl  jointly  with  ilvs.  Mary  A.  Liter 
mire.  Over  1.4"0  Half-tone  Portraits 
and  .Magnilicent  Fnll-page  Portrait 
Groupings.  Send  for  our  circular, 
"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Spec 
inieu  Illustrations  and  Particulars, 
Free.  Any  intelligent  man  or 
woman  who  mil  follow  the  carefully 
lirepared  instructions  for  selling  **A'Merica>' 
Women"  can  handle  this  hook  successfully.  Those  of 
bookish  taste  aud  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured 
people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents 
are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  A  grand  book 
for  holiday  orders.  Write  immediately,  stating  book 
experience  (If  anyj,  territory*  desired,  etc. 
Address  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  *^MrVi*?l*fJ; 

i^iil.'ido  first  5  munthx.  Mr.  Muiicy.  of  Tex., 
%  I  '^  50  flrftt  two  hourti,  i^*'£0O  flrKt  month. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Colo..  $295  first  month-  Mrs. 
Howard.  #59.00  In  one  week.  AIrM.Beard, 
$100.  MUH>eP(ne,  i^'li)^.  Ai^enU  all  making 
niorif  T,  ^howiDs.  selliDe  and  appoiutitig  agents  Tor 
iijr  p.'iient'.'i  Qua'tfer  Folding  Bath  Cabioet. 

LtT  LS  START  VOL'.  Any  one  willing  to  work, 
ran  make  $'2U  to  ^40  a  w<-ek  ca-ty.  The  Quaker 
\s  the  ereate*t  wller  and  mooi-T- maker  for  agents 
known,  ou^t  what  every  body  needs.  No  more  bath  tubs  or 
I»r.  hill3.  Guaranteed  best  made.  Loue-t  iirice.  Wt..  o  lbs. 
Kaaily  carried.  We  are  reliabi*;.  Capital  $100. 000-  Largest 
■Trs.  Write'  u*  anrwaj  for  Sew  Plan,  Tenoi*,  Pamphlet«t 
Testimonials,  etc,  FKEE.    G.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  anetnnBti.  O. 

A  new  line  of  Agenoy 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  g^ive  upeeial 
udvantaseH.  .Send  tor 
terms  and  Free  (Jutlit. 
KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


BEST  PAY 


MAST,  CROWELL  S 


GET 


SK^:.  MAGIC  LANTERNS 


quest. 


Tells  how  to  operate  them— how 
nnioh  they  t;0Rt— howto  mRk*.  monpy 
_  »f i7/i  stnalt  ciipilal.  s;ent  free  on  re-  _ 
XiALLISTliK,  arg.  OpUcUo,  4!l  .\auau  St.,  Aew  York. 


HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

IT  LIES  very  much  with  tlie  wives  to  make 
it  easy  for  their  husbands  to  show  their 
tenderness.  A  woman  should  have  a 
clean  face  to  start  with.  A  little  extra 
scrubbing  with  soap  aud  water  before  the 
husband  comes  home  at  night  would  not 
be  amiss  in  some  cases  that  I  have  observed, 
and  it  might  bring  some  roses  to  the 
cheeks.  A  bow  in  the  liair,  a  clean  frill 
around  the  neck,  perhaps  a  flower  in  the 
dress,  has  the  desired  elfect.  I  tell  the 
women  that  men's  affections  will  some- 
times wander  because  their  wives  are 
untidy  and  slatternly,  their  hair  unkempt, 
their  appearance  unattractive.  All  women 
are  not  equally  pretty;  but  it  is  not  pretti- 
ness  that  holds  a  man's  afleetion,  but 
sweetness,  neatne.ss,  nattiness,  and  these 
are  po.ssible  to  all  women.  A  woman 
makes  a  profound  mistake  who  frets  and 
pouts  and  puts  herself  into  a  bad  temper 
that  she  may  be  petted  into  a  good  one.  It 
is  a  bad  policy.  A  man  will  be  tempted  to 
coax  her  back  once  or  twice,  but  he  loses 
his  respect  for  her  each  time.  It  really 
alienates  him  in  his  deepest  nature  and 
brings  division  lietween  them.  She  is  no 
longer  his  equal,  one  witli  him  in  spirit, 
heart  and  life,  bnt  his  toy  and  plaything. 
After  awhile  he  will  live  in  perpetual  fear 
that  one  of  these  fits  of  caprice  may  be 
coming  on,  will  hide  anything  likely  to 
induce  them,  and  so  begins  a  course  of  in- 
sincerity which  is  the  grave  of  love. 

Xo;  when  a  woman  perceives  the  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  waning  let  her  keep  her 
secret.  Like  Enid,  she  must  possess  her- 
self in  patience,  never  altering  her  own 
behavior,  never  less  but  more  sensitive  to 
every  spoken  and  unspoken  wish;  light, 
gentle,  sympathetic,  patient,  expressing 
her  tenderness  by  those  little  arts  that 
women  learn  without  going  to  school,  and 
the  love  will  emerge  from  its  winter  and 
sow  the  soul  again  with  flowerets. 

But  let  men  be  more  thoughtful  and 
tender.  When  they  feel  most  put  out  and 
irritated,  either  with  or  without  cause,  it 
would  be  well  to  force  themselves  to  bridge 
the  yawiiingchasm  with  a  caress.  Kiss  and 
be  friends,  they  used  to  say  when  we  were 
children.  Let  us  be  careful  to  maintain 
the  outward'  forms,  and  the  inner  spirit 
will  not  be  far  away.  We  should  not  be 
less  courteous  to  our  wives  than  to  our 
friends.  A  wife's  feelings  are  more  sus- 
ceptible. To  leave  the  house  for  our  daily 
workorto  return  to  it  after  hours  of  absence 
witliout  some  recognition  is  a  mistake  and 
woi-se.  Let  us  not  forget  the  fret  and 
worry,  tlie  perpetual  burden  of  the  chil- 
dren at  home,  the  scheming  and  planning, 
the  daily  provision  of  dinner,  the  letting 
out  of  frocks  for  growing  children,  the 
darning  and  patching  of  boys'  clothes,  and 
tidying  and  cleaning  and  washing;  and  if 
there  are  servants,  the  even  greater  anxiety 
involved  in  managing  these.  Xo  woman 
would  <l()  for  pay  what  thousands  ai'e  doing 
for  love.  Tliey  ask  no  other  wage  than 
tenderness,  which  is  the  e.xpi-ession  of  a 
true  and  honest  afleetion.  And  a  woman 
can  tell  in  an  instant  if  it  is  that  or  a  mere 
subterfuge  for  fidelity.— The  Watchman. 


POWER  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  PSALM. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  power 
of  the  fifty-first  psalm  upon  the  race. 
Kings,  scholars  and  cottagers  have  read  it 
with  the  same  spiritual  profit.  It  was  the 
death  song  of  the  French  Protestants 
in  the  times  that  for  cruelty  have  had  few 
equals.  It  was  sung  by  George  Wishart, 
when  taken  prisoner  before  his  martyrdom 
at  St.  Andrews.  Its  opening  ver.se  was  the 
dying  cry  of  the  Scottish  martyr,  Thomas 
Forret,  whose  grave  was  green  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  Scotland  became  free  from 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Its  cry  for  mercy 
was  repeated  by  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the 
fateful  day  of  her  own  and  her  husband's 
death.  Its  btirning  words  broke  from  the 
lips  of  John  Huss  at  the  place  of  his  execu- 
tion near  Constance.  John  Rogers  repeated 
its  confessions  and  triumphant  paeans  on 
his  way  to  the  fires  of  Smithfleld.  The 
words  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist  were  spoken 
by  Sir  Thomas  More — "who  was  famous 
throttgh  Europe  for  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom"— as  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
Its  seventeenth  verse,  written  by  St. 
Augustine  upon  the  wall  of  his  sick-chafn- 
ber,  did  not  make  the  text  any  the  less 
real  to  the  great  German  reformer.  The 
seventh  verse  of  this  same  psalm  was 
found  on  a  tablet  of  copper  amid  the  eternal 
snows  on  the  highest  point  of  the  earth's 
surface,  near  Cape  Beechy — "Wash  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." — Last  Days. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  FEET. 

Edward  Hitchcock  says  of  the  foot: 
"Probably  no  organ  of  the  body  has  been 
more  abused  by  the  fashion  of  its  dress 
than  has  the  foot.  From  time  immemorial, 
and  by  almost  the  entire  human  race,  it 
has  been  sqtteezed  into  an  unyielding  case 
of  hard  leather,  never  so  large  as  the  foot 
itself  when  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  high  appendage  called  the  heel, 
whence  have  come  corns,  bunions,  et  id 
genus  omne  of  accessories  of  civilization." 

If,  in  spite  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement,  the  foot  still  renders  us  excel- 
lent service,  what  might  it  not  do  if  from 
the  fii-st  it  had  received  humane  treatment? 
Even  now,  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
fashion  as  regards  the  style  of  shoes  and 
slippers,  we  may  do  much  to  mitigate  the 
tortures  of  this  very  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  human  anatomy. 

Xearly  every  one  despises  his  feet,  prob- 
ably because  they  are  undeniably  ugly. 
But  may  it  not  be  true  that  they  would 
not  be  so  ugly  were  they  not  despised? 
That  the  foot  of  a  little  child  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  acknowledged  by  all.  The  mother 
caresses  it  tenderly,  carefully  trims  the 
tiny  nails  on  the  shapely  toes,  and  gazes 
proudly  at  the  arched  instep  and  the  pink 
sole.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
baby's  life  his  feet  receive  almost  as  much 
care  as  do  his  chubby  hands.  The  dailj- 
washing,  nail-cleaning  and  powdering  are 
never  omitted.  Then  as  baljyhood  passes, 
and  work  is  demanded  of  these  hitherto 
petted  darlings,  they  gradually  are 
iieglected,  until  by  the  time  their  owner  is 
ten  years  of  age  the  mother  takes  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  her  child  should  com- 
plain of  corns,  callosities,  and  even  of  an 
ingrowing  nail.  What  else  can  one  expect 
of  feet?   Horrid  things! — Harper's  Bazar. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  "INDIAN  SUMMER." 

Quite  too  often  is  old  age  represented 
under  the  dreary  similitude  of  winter, 
with  its  bitter  biting  winds  whistling 
through  leafless  boughs,  and  its  frozen 
clods  ringing  like  iron  beneath  our  feet. 
In  our  American  climate  there  is  a  more 
genial  season,  that  bears  the  picturesque 
name  of  Indian  summer,  when  nature  puts 
on  a  sweet  smile  before  the  wintry  frosts 
set  in,  and  the  lingering  foliage  is  clad  in 
crimson  and  gold.  A  Christian  life  has  its 
bright  Indian  summer  also.  The  harvest  of 
good  deeds — from  good  seeds  sown  in  early 
youth — is  being  garnered.  Graces  adorn 
the  veteran  believer,  and  beautify  him  like 
the  scarlet  glories  of  an  autumn  forest. 
Like  shocks  of  corn  ripened  in  sunshine 
and  shower  are  those  servants  and  hand- 
maids of  the  Lord  who  still  "bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age"  tliat  is  savory  to  the 
taste.  Whatsoever  may  be  said  of  the 
longevity  of  the"  mental  powers,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  Christians  I  know  of 
are  in  the  genial  Indian  suuinier  of  three 
score  and  ten.  Their  oi-ehards  are  still  us 
fruitful  as  the  orchards  of  lienlah,  and 
yield  their  fruits  every  month.  They  are 
always  aliounding  in  the  work  of  their 
Master.— Kev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Ciiyler. 


Enameliiie 

is  perfectly  ODORLESS, 
and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish.  You  will  not  have 
to  move  out  of  the  house 
until  it  "  burns  off,"  if  you 
use  Enameline.  "My  stove 
shines  in  the  night,"  a  lady 
writes.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  No 
other  has  so  larg:e  a  sale. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


56  PIECES 


FULL-SIZE. 
For  Families. 

There  is  no  fate  abont  this;  send  yonr  address  at  once.  Every 

B;rson  answering"  this  advertisement  can  get  a  Handsomely 
ecorated  Set,  abnolutely  free — we  mean  it.  There  is  no 
trick.  po  juggling  with  words,  nothing  but  what  is  honest.  Onr 
offer  is  in  black  &  white,  no  misrepresentation  of  any  sort; 
everybody  can  receive  &  lake  advantage  of  it,  &  -we  positively 
will  not  go  back  on  it  no  matter  what  it  costs  ns.  "VS  e  wish  to 


-  prove  all  we  say,  i.  

absolute  troth*  if  yoa  will  send  ns  1  Oc  silver  or  1 6c.  stamps 
to  cover  expense  of  postage,  mailing,  addressing  &  pacfcLog, 
&  we  will  send  von  the  paper  for  3  months  free.  Every- 
one can  have  tneir  choice  of  Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Tea  Set 
Free.  All  Sets  carefullv  boxed  &  packed  at  our  expense. 

f  OPCLAB  FASmONS.  AewYork  City.  P.O.  Box2617 

THE  LADIES'  WORLD 

ts  the  best,  cheapest,  brightest  and  mnst  practical  ladies'  magazine 
publlebed  in  America.  Each  issue  contains  from  24  to  32  large 
pages,  size  of  Barper's  Bazar,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome  cover, 
printed  in  colors.  Its  departments  embrace  Fiction,  Poetry, 
Special  Helps,  Housekeeping,  Out-oF-Doors,  Artistic 
Keedlework.  What  to  VTear.  Family  Doctor, 
Boys  and  Girls,  Mother's  Comer.  Etiquette 
md  Home  Decoration.  It  publishes 
mgiriai  matter  onhj.  and  its  con- 
tributors are  among  the 
best  of  the  modern 
writers-  In  order 
to  introduce 
oar 


maga- 
zine into 
thousands  of 
new  homes  where  It 
Is  not  already  taken,  we 
will  send  it  three  months — in- 
clndrnff  Thanksgiving  and  Cbrisimiis 
issues — to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  S 
cents  in  stanips.  This  small  sum  will  not  r«y 
_  tbe  advert! sin to  say  nothing  of  the  mae&zine, 
but  we  are  eo  firmly  convinced  that  if  yon  will  give  it  a  trial 
yoa  will  want  it  continued,  we  take  this  means  of  placing  it  be- 
fore 4  large  army  of  new  readers,  and  expect  tn  reap  our  reward  In 
the  future.  Send  alons  the  etami*  and  give  it  a  trial.  Yoa  will 
be  morp  than  please-l  with  yonr  uniaU  investment.    .4ddrf  ss 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  23  City  Hall  Place.  New  York. 


Are  Vou 

An  Ag^ent? 

Agent  or  not.  are  yon  interested  in  the  ver>-  latest 
and  best-paying  agency  ont  ?  Our  agents,  besides  lil)- 
eral  tenns,  have  special  advantages  not  acce,.;sil>le  to 
others.  Write  ns,  anil  we  will  send  full  jiarticidars. 
All  who  worli  our  agencies  in  good  faith,  on  any  of  onr 
three  different  plans,  pronounce  them  an  nnqnalified 
success.  One  has  done  a  business  of  fi.h'2n  lu  3S  weeks, 
his  omi  luiaided  work— we  allow  him  one  half.  An- 
other, a  young  man  of  IH,  has  cleared  }ih«  in  Hi  weeks. 
Another"  writes,  "Your  new  plan  takes  like  wild-fire; 
have  sold  ^128  worth  in  \»  days."  Others  are  doing  as 
well.  You  can  do  the  same— no  reason  wliatever  why 
you  should  not.  G^°°  ">  ulicays  prepay  transportation 
cliarries.  Applications  from  book  and  novelty  agents, 
fruit-tree  men.  teachers,  students,  aud  solicitors  in  any 
line  will  have  special  attention.  Best  time  of  all  the 
year  is  just  opening.  Address  Mast,  Crowell  i-  Kirk- 
patrick, Springfield,  Ohio. 

SOLD!«^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  ais  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  ranch  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrllTti  Perfect 
Washing  Marliiite  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  if  not  stttisfactory  money  refunded.  Apenin 
H'aitird.  For  exclusive  territory, terms  and  prices  write 
PORTI.Wn  MFG.  CO.     Kox   4.    Portion  J.  Mich. 

OTIinV  AT  HOMEMS^vi 

|«  I  11 II  I  peiimaiifhip.  Arithmetic,  letter 
%0  I  %0  W0  I  Wrjtiugr.  Commercial  Law.  etc..  by 
Jf  VIL.  in  a  thorough,  practical  way,  giving  a  sucye>s- 
fni  start  in  life.  Ten  Tear«' Sucoe««.  References  trom 
everv  "^tate.  Cataloinie  I  re e.  Trial  le.spon  10  cents. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON  S  COLLEGE,  RU  %AkH 
No.330ColleqeBldg.,Bunalo.  N.  Y.  Dl  IflHILl 

pp/-\r;TTC  others  are  re.ilizing  good  incomes  with 
ns.KjniJ  ,„|iv  or  even  NO  capital  invested. 
TirTTtiniTT  ""t  * ■'  l'^'"'  talking  ability  ami 
WllIlUUl  i-arnest   business  ambition  reiiulicd. 

We  llll  the  rest.  Write  us  Immediately. 
CArllAL    Mast,  Crowell  4  Kirkpairick,  Springfeld,  Ohio. 


5.000  in  use. 


6ai?  BE  rTra  PE  Taught  IN  6  Weeks 

MOLER  LOLLEGES.        cmcwMn  M™f«wiis 
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Smiles. 


SIGNS  OF  FALL  TIME. 

(Jittiir  close  to  fall  time— know  it  by  the  way 
Tue  wiml  eoiiie.s  crost  the  mountains  at  the 

breakiu'  o'  the  day  ; 
An' the  twitch i n' in  my  j'ints  is  a  most  un- 

failin'  -ijjn 

That  tlie\  'le  lunin'  up  the  fiddle  fer  the  boys 
ttif  full  in  line. 

Ciiltiii'  i-lost  to  fall  time— know  it  by  tlie  way 
Tbe.>-nii)ke  is  cui-lin'  up'ards  in  the  mornin's 

cool  and  gray ; 
You  kin  hear  a  whip  a-crackin'  'crosta  clover- 

fleld  or  two. 
An'  you  think  o'Mides  by  moonlight  witli  a 

sweetlieart  clost  to  you! 

Gittin'  close  to  fall  time— let  it  come  along ! 
Spring  is  rich  an'  rosy,  an'  summer's  sweet 
with  song; 

Every  season's  good  enough— but  give  me 

frost  ati'  fall. 
An'  b;ilance  ter  yer  pardners,  an'  kiss  jer 

sweethearts  all ! 
—Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thumping  on  your  back, 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  liis  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

— Cowper. 

A  TRANSPOSITION. 

AN  American  who  years  ago  served  as 
nur  minister  to  Spain  was  fond  of 
telling  the  following  joke  tipon  him- 
self: Shortly  after  he  had  become  set- 
tled in  liis  new  home  he  was  bidden 
to  a  state  ceremonial,  where  he  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  His  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages was  limited  to  English  and  French,  and 
being  desirous  of  addressing  the  sovereign  in 
his  own  tongue  he  took  pains  to  "rdach"  for 
the  occasion.  Several  phrases  were  rehearsed 
until  he  felt  that  he  had  mastered  them.  When 
the  critical  moment  arrived  he  saluted  the 
king  with  great  dignity,  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Spanish,  and  passed  on. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  an  English 
gentleman. 

"I  spoke  in  Spanish,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "I 
said, 'I  cast  myself  at  your  feet,'  which  I  am 
told  is  the  most  respectful  form  of  salutation." 

"Ah,  no,"  corrected  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
been  observed  to  smile  at  the  ambassador's 
greeting.  "You  are  mistaken.  Yoia  trans- 
posed your  words  and  quite  altered  the  mean- 
ing." 

"What  ill  1  1  say?"  asked  the  diplomat. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  the  Spaniard 
made  answer,  "What  you  really  said  was,  'I 
throw  my  heels  at  j'our  head."' 

But  the  king  had  not  betra.ved  by  so  much 
as  the  fluttering  of  an  eyelid  that  anything 
unusual  had  occurred. — Harper's  Magazine. 


HYPODERMIC  ENERGY. 

A  ph.vsician  and  his  friend  were  standjngon 
the  street  corner  of  a  Virginia  town  where 
they  were  spending  a  few  days.  Tlieir  at- 
tention was  amusinglj-  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  an  old  darky  belaboring  the  flanks  of  a 
mule  in  a  vain  persuasion  to  make  him  move 
on.   At  last  the  doctor  was  appealed  to. 

".Say,  boss,  I'll  give  you  five  dollahsef  you'll 
make  dis  hyer  mule  go." 

With  a  sly  wink  the  pliysician  opened  his 
case  and  took  out  his  hypodermic  syringe, 
filled  the  needle  with  an  acid  and  sent  it  into 
the  hind  quarters  of  the  mule.  The  efTect  was 
magical.  With  a  wild  plunge  the  mule  went 
tearing  down  the  street  with  the  darky  after 
him,  the  bystanders  roaring  with  laughter.  A 
short  time  afterward  the  darky,  dust-covered 
and  panting,  approached  again. 

"Say,  boss— how  much— was  de  wuff— of  dat 
stuff— yo'  done  squht— in  dat  mule?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "about  ten  cents." 

Down  went  the  darky's  hands  in  his  pants- 
pockets.  He  fished  out  two  dimes.  "Hyah, 
boss— am  twenty  cents.  I  wish— yo'  would 
squht — twice  as  much  of  dat  stuff  into  me — 
'case  I'.se  bimnd  to  catch  dat  mule."— Short 
Stories. 


THE  DOCTOR  WAS  OUT. 

A  doctor  perpeti'ated  a  witticism  at  his  own 
expense  late  one  night  last  week.  He  liad  lost 
his  latch-key,  the  door  was  locked,  he  was 
cold  from  a  long  ride,  and  the  more  he  clanged 
the  door-bell  the  mure  the  susiiirion  grew  in 
his  mind  that  sonaebody  hadchloroforined  the 
household. 

But  bis  sister  had  been  aroused  by  the  bell. 

"Sonve  one  to  .see  the  doctor  and  he's  out, 
and  I  shall  have  to  answer  the  bell  or  they'll 
ring  all  night,"  she  .said  to  herself,  and  hur- 
ried down  to  the  door  clad  in  light  at  tire  and 
sleepy  patience. 

Opening  the  door  .a  little,  not  far  enough  to 
present  her  li  lsli;i  lii  I  le  to  any  intruding  eye, 
she  shouted  into  the  frosty  air:  f 

"The  doctor's  out!"  and  closed  the  door 
with  the  quickness  of  a  camera  sliiie. 

"Yes,  I  know  he's  out,"  screamed  the  irate 
M.D.,  "and  he  wants  to  get  in." 


WHAT  PAUL  SAID. 

Guests  had  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the 
country  parsonage  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
weekly  supply  of  butter  had  run  short,  so  the 
hospitable  host  dispatched  old  Joe,  the  col- 
ored man,  to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Paul,  whose 
dairy  always  boasted  a  surplus.  The  par- 
son proceeded  to  church  with  his  well-pre- 
pared sermon  on  some  of  the  best  sayings  of 
the  great  apostle,  and  was  well  under  way 
with  it  when  old  Joe,  returning  empty-handed, 
concluded  he  would  quietly  slip  in  and  hear 
his  master  preach.  Just  as  he  entered  the 
preacher  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  a  most 
impressive  interrogation  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  called  out,  "And  what  did  Paul  say?" 
Distinctly  sounded  through  the  church  old 
Joe's  reply,  "He  say,  marster,  he  ain't  goin' to 
let  you  have  no  more  butter  till  you  pay  for 
dat  last  you  got."— Short  Stories. 


TOO  POLITE. 

"Beg  pardon,"  said  a  polite  stranger,  think- 
ing he  had  grazed  an  old  man's  ankle. 

"Eh?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  polite  stranger, 
shouting.  " 

Old  gentleman  (unconscious  of  any  hurt) 
—"Why?" 

Polite  stranger— "I'm  afraid  I  kicked  you." 
Old  gentleman— "Eh?" 

Polite  stranger  (shouting) — "I  kicked  you." 
Old  gentleman  (surprised)— "What  for?" 
Polite  stranger— "It  was  quite  an  accident." 
Old  gentleman  (not  catching  it)— "Eh  ?" 
Polite  stranger  (screaming  in  his  ear)— "Ac- 
cident." 

Old  gentleman  (terrified)— "Where?  Where? 
You  don't  say  so?  Any  one  killed?" 

(Polite  stranger  rushes  off  and  misses  his 
train.)- Tid-bits. 


THE  CREED  OF  GOSSIPS. 

We  believe  In  learning  everything  bad 
about  men  and  women  that  we  can  learn. 

We  believe  in  repeating  every  story  about 
men  and  women  that  we  hear,  without  caring 
whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

We  believe  in  adding  to  what  is  told  to  us, 
to  make  the  story  more  entertaining. 

We  believe  in  denying  that  we  ever  said  a 
word  about  a  person's  character  when  we  are 
charged  with  so  doing. 

We  believe  in  making  up  stories  about 
people  when  we  cannot  hear  anything  bad 
about  them. 

We  believe  in  slandering  everybody  we  do 
not  like. 

We  believe  in  gossiping,  in  talking  about 
our  neighbors,  and  in  filling  the  world  with 
misery  and  trouble.— Boston  Investigator. 


BEAUTY'S  DISTRESS-SIGNAL. 

An  e.xtremely  pretty  girl  rode  to  the  Capitol 
in  an  electric  car  the  other  day.  She  was 
tailor-made  and  trim  as  a  cruiser,  and  tucked 
in  the  front  of  her  jacket  was  a  silk  flag  about 
the  size  of  a  handkerchief.  Something  about 
the  flag  appeared  to  distress  an  elderly  man 
who  sat  opposite  her.  He  fidgeted  about  and 
he  frowned.  At  last,  when  she  left  the  ear,  he 
approached  her  and  spoke: 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he,  "but  won't  you  please 
change  that  fiag?  You're  wearing  it  upside 
down,  and  that  is  a  signal  of  distress."— Wash- 
ington Post. 


A  DOUBLE  DOSE. 

The  youngster  was  about  to  get  a  thrashing 
from  his  father  for  fighting. 

"Papa,"  sobbed  the  child,  "you  thinlc  It  is 
fair  fer  a  fellow  to  git  two  lickin's  fer  fight- 
in'?" 

"Of  course  not;  I'm  not  going  to  give  you 
two  whippings." 

"No,  but  you're  goin'  to  give  me  one,  and  I 
got  one  already  from  the  boy  I  was  fightin'." 


BRIGHT  BITS. 

Willie— "What  do  they  make  talking- 
machines  of?" 

His  father— "The  first  was  made  out  of  a  rib, 
my  son."— Life. 

Bridget  (watching  her  mistress  as  she  packs 
a  missionary  barrel)— "An'  shure,  mum,  yez 
musht  put  in  th"  hammer,  so  they'll  hov  some- 
thin'  t'  open  it  wit'." 

Mr.  Cawker— "How  do  yoit  know  that  it  is  a 
secret?" 

Mrs.  Cawker— "How  do  I  know?  Why,  ev- 
erybody knows  it  is  a  secret."— Detroit  Free 
Press.  ^ 

"What  is  your  Idea  of  a  political  econ- 
omist?" 

"Well,"  replied  .Senator  Sorghum,  re- 
flectively, "there's  lots  o'  different  kinds. 
But  my  idea  of  the  genuine  article  is  the  ni:in 
who  manages  to  put  by  enough  while  he  has 
an  ofllce  to  pay  the  expenses  of  gettin'  it  for 
another  term."— Washington  Star. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  fr.-'-   I'.ook  of    rurticnliirs    how   to  cure 

"I)niiikttinf-ss  ur  tin-  Litjiiur  ilal'il"  willi  ur  without 
the  kiiuwlpa^'i-  ul  the  lJ;ltii-nt.  .^dilress  Dr.  J.  W.  iluiues. 
No.  430  liiice  Street,  Ciiiciauuti,  Ohio. 


TAUGHT 


BY 


MAIL 


IYPN0TI8M 

Ebadeb— Yon  can  become  a  Hypnotist  and  exert  a  mneic  Influence  over  others  by  I 
my  Wonderful  Hypnotic  Discovery.  J  t  Is  by  far  the  quickest  and  surest  metliod  yet  dis- 
covered, and  will  positively  enable  you  to  BCy  pnoUze  quick  as  a  flash.  Think  of  the 
possibilities  lor  pleasure  and  profit  which  this  mysterious  power  will  open  up  to  you!  I 
1  Tour  own  success  in  life  will  be  assured  by  the  possession  of  this  power.  Tou  can  I 
controlanddlrectthethoughtsandactsof  others.  You  can  mate  hapiiy  hoines  by 
corine  <H»ea«e  and  correcting  bad  habits.  Vou  can  entertain  your  friends  by  the 
hourwithslde-splittlngc.-chlbitlons;  in  short,  the  Hypnotist's  life  is  one  ofsubhme 
usefulness  to  others  and  unbounded  satisfaction  to  himself.  I  teach  this  wonderful 
artsuccessfullybymall;  infaet,  absolutely  gruarantee  my  piipll«  »ucce»».  I 
Elegantly  illustrated  trestlse  on  thepossibilltles  of  this  wonderfulaivl  mysterious  art 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp  for  postage.  Address,  Prof.  J.  R.  HERRIN,  Ph.D.,  BoxSOl  Decatur,  Ills. 


CopTrigtitod. 


a  D^y  Sure 

Rend  na  your  address  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  $3  a 
day  absolutely  sure;  we  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free; 
you  work  in  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address 
and  we  will  explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  guaran- 
tee a  clear  profit  of  $3  for  every  dav's  work;  absolutely  sure; 
write  at  once.   EOIAL  MFG.  CO.,'Box  317,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RH  E  y  M^^^  M 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHAT.T.  MEGRIAUNE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 


FREEl,  FREE!! 


Any   one  can   earn    t  his 
Beautiful     Gold  Plated 
Hunting  Case  Stem  Wind- 
er Watch,   Charm,  and 
Chain  ( guaranteed )  a  per- 
fect   timekeeper,  by  selling 
our  ELECTRIC  LAHP 
WICKS.    They  can  be  sold 
in  a  few  hours.     They  are 
practically  indestructible.  No 
trimming-;  no  smoke;  nosmell. 
OUR  GRAND  90.DAY  OFFER: 
Sendyonr  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  yon  20  wicks, 
postpaid  ;  you  wiil  sell  them  at  5o.  each  nnd  remit  11=       and  we 
will  mail  tn  your  arldrt-s-s,  free,  a  Beautiful  Gold  Plated 
Watch  Chain  and  Charm. 
ELECTRICAL  WICK  COMPANY,  Dept.   8  Orange,  N.  J, 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

for  Men  and  Women 


We  have  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
families  (occupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  person  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  !S7  to  SIO  per  week.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

the  only  Official  and  superbly  Illustrated  HISTOKY  OP 

OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

ITS  CAUSES.  INCIDENTS.  AND  RESULTS.  A  reliable 
and  exhaustive  story  of  the  war.  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close.  With  many  fine  eteel  plates, 
maps,  and  choice  enjrravings.  By  lion.  IIE)-\J£V  B,' 
RUSSELL,  assisted  by  Si.NATOK  PKOCTOK  iVt) 
and  SENATOR  TIIL'KSTON  (Neb.).  One  Ag»-nt  cleared 
A200.00  in  first  two  weeks,  another  $4<H>.00  m  three 
>veeks.  1  .OOO  more  Ai^onts  wanti'd.  Dl^'ance  no  hui'lrnnce, 
for  we  Pay  Freight.  Gire  Credit.  E.rtra  Teniis.  and  Ej-ctusive 
Territory.  Write  for  terms  to  the  exclusive  publishers, 
A.  1>.  WOKTUINGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MAGIC  CAMERA,  i  Oc. 


New  Instantaneous  camera ;  you 
"pose"  your  friend,  remove  the 
shutter,  press  a  rubbei-  bulb  inside 
the  camera,  and  souse  him  with 
water.  A  sample  of  our  3.000  novel- 
ties. Postpaid,  with  l2S-pag-e  cata- 
lofirue,  for  lOc;  3  Cor  25c.;  90c. 
doz. 


R.  H.  INQERSOLL  &  BRO.,  65  Cortlandt  St.,  Dept  16  N.  Y 


ED 


RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  travelintr,  to  introduce 
a  nt'W  discovery  and  keej)  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  throuifliont  town  and 
aeB^mam^mmmmmmmmtmk  c o u H t r >' ;  Steady  employment; 
commission  or  salary:  ^^B.^-OO  PER  MO.NTll  AND 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  i^'ZM  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  it'  desired.  Write  tor  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo.  New  York. 


ladies; 


MaRe  Big  Wages 
-At  Home  

and  want  all  tohavethe  same  ot>= 
portunit.y.  It's  VERT  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay -^18  weekly.  This  is  lui  decepti-.n.  I 
want  nomoney  and  will  Gladly  sendf  all  viarticularsto  all 
«iRndinK2c  stamp.    Sirs.  A.  H.Witri:ins,Box4a,Lawrence,Mich. 


FREE  TO  ALL  WOMEN  ^.'-/tSf 

treatment  wliicli  will  readily  cure  all  female  disorders. 
It  is  nature's  own  remedy,  and  I  will  gladly  send  it  free 
to  every  sufterlug  woman.  Address  MABEL  E.  RUSH,  Joliet,  111. 


FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  safe,  simple  home  treatment  that  cured  me  after 
years  of  suitering  with  uterine  troubles,  displacemeuts, 
leuoorrhwa,  etc.,  sent  free  to  ladies  with  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  use  it.  Address  MRS.  L.  HDDNUT,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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$50  REWARD! 

We  will  give  this  for  the  first  case  of  RlieiimiitUm  or 
SleepIeHHiiewM  our  Electric  Bed  Castors  fail  to  benefit; 
send  forfree  circulars.  A.  >V.  SLAYTON,  .lltrr.,  TrcmuM'li,  .Hicli. 

Silk  Frin^  Carda.Love.TnnffparcBt.Escort* 
AcquaiotaDCC  Cards. LAUGHING  CAMERA, 
Prite  Puiilcs.  New  Oamca,  Ma^c»l  HluaioDj 


'&C.  Finf.n  Sample  Book'o'fpjiphQ  Bif^est  list  of 
'  Visiting  aad  Hidden  Name  UHllUO  Premiums 
AU  for  Sc.  Stamp.  OiUO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


I  A  I  n  n  A  Send  2o.  rtamp  for  Sample  Book  of  »U  tli» 
.  l|AnilN  FINEST*  LATEST  BtylcB  in  B«TelcdBdge, 
■  UHIIUU  Hidden  Name.  Silk  Fringe,  Envclopo  and 
'  Callint!  Cards  for  1899.  YES,  GENUINE  CARDS,  NOT 

1  TRASH.  UNH)S  CARD  CO^Al^l  Columbos,  Ohio. 

i«  A  A  Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  CardB.Hidden  Name 
■  llll  Cards,  LoTe  Cards.  Scrap  Pictures,  Games,  Put- 
•  W  ilea.  Album  Verses.  The  Star  Puzzle.  13  Puiile, 

and  Accents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Send  a  2ct. 

Btamp  for  postage.  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


Dlaloguee,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON.  PublisUer,  Chicago,  111. 


CARDS 


FOE  1899.  50  Sample  Style* 

AND  LIST  OF  700  PBgWlCM  ART1CLE3 
FBBE.  HAVERFIELD  PDB.  CO.,  CaDIZ.OHIO 
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SONGS  FREES»".1."™. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

MissM  Nobles  RaolDC, 
\ris.  wriiPB;  "Your 
remeiijT«ducei3  my 
weiiflit  64  lbs.  »Dd  I 
tbtBkftisthe  oimplesc  and  gr&DdeBt  remedy  In 
the  world  to  reduce  NuperfluouB  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CH£M.  CO.,       B     BOX.  St.  Louis,  Uo 


SILAS  GANDERFOOT 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  "RAM'S 
OKX  Brown's"  book,  Ciderville 
OLKS  as  seen  by  SilasGanderfoot 
Humorous.  Instructive.  Uplifting 
All  classes  read  it.  Sells  on  sight 
Illustrated  by  Frank  Beard.  500 
pages.  215  pictures.  Liberal  terms 
Exclusive  territory.  Agent's  outfit 
35  cents  postpaid.  Sample  pages  free 
DATE  PUB  CO.  84  Waoash  Av.  Chicago 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  permanently  profitable  business  connection 
should  write  immediately  for  our  latest  offer.  "We 
furnish  new  material  FREE,  as  needed,  and  to  special 
ability  we  accord  special  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
^55  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  y:reat  opportimity. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


TO 


MAKE 


We  want  one  shrewd, 
careful  man  in  every 
town  to  nia^e  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
himself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard, 
ip'  r  i  V  a  t  e  instructions 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P.  0. 
BOX  5303,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MOMEY, 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ICleaiiBes   and  beautifies  the  hidf. 
IPromotee    a   lusuiiant  growth. 
I  Never  Pails  to  Hestore  Gray 
I  Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color, 
i  Cures  Bcalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
SOcandjl-OUat  Druggists  


Sure  Cure  at  home  ;  at 
a  small  cost.  Nq  opera- 

 tioii,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  frcmi  wnk.  >i)  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use  ;  tliousands  cured ;  liook 
free  (sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 

detention  rinm  wutk.    No  ivti 


fANVASSERS 
VOIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Toadies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OCT- 
flT  V  WV.V..  Are  you  ready? 
AVorkers  write  at  once  to 
E.  HraAPORI),  Spriiigfield,01uo. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  60T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


T^WI  Instant  relief ;  final  cure  in  a  few  days. 

11  I  1  ^  Never  returns:  no  purge;  no  salve; 
'  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 

Address  C.  J.  MASON,  Box  519,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


TO  .\GENT.S— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  prolits  cleiir.  as  we 

prepay  charges.   The  rusli  is  on,  so  come 

quick.   F.Vlt.n  A.M)  HRESIDE,  Sprinflif 111,  O. 


I  A  niEC  I  My  Honthlj  Beunlator  CAN  NOT  F«IL. 
■'AI/ICO  S  B«xFB££,  Bn,B.KOW.l«,llllnaut[ee,»If. 


K  (ire.il  Itrniedy  IMsciiterol.    Send  for  a  FREE 
package  ti'  let  it  sjieak  tor  itself.  Posta).'e 
Dli.  .S.  PJERKEY,   Cliicago,  Ills. 

RQncnTAr'l  CC  at  wholesale,  send 
IdrCW  I  HWttd  torcatalog..\gi;nt3 

anted.  COLXTEKOPIICAl,  CO.  Chicaeo.III. 

LAROE  FACTORY 

n.g  EC  fonstipfition  and  ALL  Fcmole  Diupjises  CURED. 
"llto»TKIAL  FREE.    Mrt.  11  ROWAN,  IIilw»IlkpcKI». 

roiTP  \nvicE  ON  will  power. SUCCE.«S.  Ete. 

I  IVllL  1>U0F.  A.M)KKSO.\,  K.  I).  lOS,  .lIasunieTempli>,  l'hu;lsii. 

RFI>  WFTTINfi  CURED,  trial  free. 

DITDQCD  <?AAnC  of  every  description.  C.at'lgfree. 
KUdOCK  UUuUo  Edwin  Mercer  >k  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


BED-WETTING 


Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloomington,  HI. 


CHILD-BIRTH      without  pain. 

RFn  WPTTFNfi  CURED.  Box  FREE. 

'Tl-<1  1  tl^Vl  ]llissouriKcm€dyCo.,St.LouIs,no. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  15,  1898. 


®ur  flDiscellani^. 


CHILDREN'S  MONEV  SENSE. 

FIVE  years  ago  we  were  boarding,  and 
niy  children  were  a  nine-year-old  boy 
and  an  eleven-year-old  girl.  They  had 
no  idea  of  the  money  value  of  any- 
thing except  candy,  nuts,  cakes,  etc. 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  them 
a  practical  education  in  this  line,  and  one 
day  told  them  that  I  would  in  the  future 
pay  them  regular  wages  of  six  dollars  a  week; 
from  this  thej' should  pay  their  table-board- 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week— and  with 
the  balance  they  would  have  to  pay  for  all 
their  clothes,  etc.  We  started  at  Christmas, 
and  each  put  down  in  a  little  book,  under  the 
headings  "money  received"  and  "money 
spent,"  the  details  of  the  accounts.  Occasion- 
ally I  would  borrow  from  them  a  dollar  or  two 
for  a  week,  giving  my  note,  and  paying  the 
exorbitant  interest  of  five  per  cent  a  week  for 
it.  Receipts  were  given  by  the  children,  and 
demanded  by  them  for  money  paid  out,  unless 
there  was  a  sales  ticket  to  file.  An  extra  stock 
of  clothes  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  bor- 
row at  times,  and  then  they  gave  their  notes, 
as  I  had  done.  My  boy,  when  less  than  ten 
years  old,  came  to  me  one  night  with,  "Papa, 
how  much  money  do  you  think  I've  spent  this 
year?"  {He  had  just  bought  a  suit  and  over- 
coat, and  had  little  left.)  I  answered,  "I  don't 
know;  how  much?"  "I've  had  a  hundred  and 
ninety  dollar.s,  and  it's  all  gone  but  two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-three  cents.  It  costs  money, 
papii,  to  live;  don't  it?"  His  sister,  a  quiet 
child,  learned  the  same  lesson.  We  would 
often  discuss  their  expenditures,  and  they 
learned  the  value  of  clothes,  etc.,  better  than 
they  could  have  done  in  any  other  way.  Their 
mama,  of  course,  "shopped"  for  them,  but 
they  werfciilwa3-s  consulted  or  advised. 

I  simplj'  told  them  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  family  money  was  theirs,  paid  to  them 
as  wages.  Often,  however,  I  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  work  for  me,  such  as  wri- 
ting out  an  article  I  wanted  copied,  or  going 
on  an  unusujrtly  long  errand,  for  which  I  paid 
ear-fare,  which  they  would  save  by  walking. 
The  work  done  for  me  was  planned  so  it  would 
have  to  be  done  during  their  usual  plaj  -hours, 
so  thej'  would  learu  the  difference  between 
work  and  play. 

Neither  of  the  children  are  stingy,  but  both 
know  how  to  spend  money  to  get  the  most 
good  out  of  it,  and  both  have  money  loaned  at 
interest.  They  will  walk  and  give  the  car- 
fare to  a  needy  person,  or  give  up  some  longed- 
for  pleasure  to  aid  one  in  distress.  In  order  to 
learn  the  lesson  properly  the  saving  should 
be  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  child.— 
Child  Study  Monthly. 


•  CASTILIAN  CUISINE. 

The  commercial  exodus  to  Cuba  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  familiarizing  Americans  with  bona 
fide  Spanish  cooking,  something  seldom  seen 
in  this  country.  Oil  and  pepper  are  the  two 
things  that  especially  characterize  the  Cas- 
tilian  cuisine.  One  of  the  favorite  dishes  in 
Cuba  is  "tasajo,"  which  is  simply  dried  meat 
cooked  with  tomatoes,  red  peppers  and  onions. 
"Tripa  a  la  Andaluza"  is  another  preparation 
frequently  seen.  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
basis  is  boiled  tripe,  which  is  cooked  with 
beans  and  potatoes,  and  always  served  with 
the  small  red  Spanish  sausage,  known  as 
"butafarra  Catalina."  A  similar  sausage,  only 
black,  is  known  as  "butafarra  Astoriana." 
"Chile  con  carne,"  which  everybody  eats,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  thick  stew  of  beef  (carne) 
and  beans  seasoned  with  chillies.  Spanish 
"tortillas"  are  corn-cakes  flavored  with  red 
peppers,  and  differ  from  the  Mexican  tortilla 
in  that  the  latter,  when  properly  made,  are 
lolled  in  chopped  vegetables.  A  salad,  a  la 
Espanola,  is  prepared  of  lettuce  and  celery, 
with  a  few  sliced  tomatoes  and  peppers. 
Served  with  French  dressing  it  is  very  good. 
■  The  Spanish  soups  are  as  a  rule  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  American  taste,  which  runs 
more  toward  the  consomme.  They  are  thick 
decoctions,  full  of  vegetables,  and  look  fright- 
fully greasy.  Soup,  however,  does  not  have 
the  important  role  among  the  Spaniards  that 
it  plays  in  French  domestic  economy,  and  is 
an  article  of  secondary  importance.  The 
dishes  named  are  pretty  apt  to  appear  ere  long 
on  home  menus,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
in  advance  what  they  are  composed  of. — New 
Orleans  Times  Democrat. 


A  PIGMY  LOCOMOTIVE. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  smallest  locomo- 
tive ever  made  for  drawing  passenger-cars  has 
been  made  for  the  Miniature  Railroad  Com- 
pany by  Thomas  E.  McGarigle,  of  Niagara 
Falls.  This  steam  railroad  is  to  be  operated  at 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and,  in  all,  si.\  locomotives  are  to  be 
built  for  the  company  under  the  present  con- 
tract. It  is  possible  they  will  be  used  for 
other  resorts,  such  as  Coney  Island,  Atlantic 
City,  Deal  Beach,  Washington  Heights  and 
Niagara  Falls.  The  space  at  Omaha  is  located 
on  the  main  thoroughfare,  occupying  about 
1,IW  feet. 

The  height  of  the  locomotive  from  the  top 
of  the  stack  to  the  rail  is  twenty-five  inches, 
and  the  gage  is  twelve  and  one  half  inches. 
The  cylinders  are  two  by  four  inches.  The 
boiler  is  one  and  one  half  horse-power,  made 


of  steel,  and  is  tested  to  three  hundred  pounds 
pressure,  and  will  hold  twenty-four  gallons  of 
water.  It  has  eleven  one-inch  iron  tubes,  each 
two  feet  long.  It  is  equipped  with  two  in 
jectors,  and  when  in  operation  carries  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  steam. 
The  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  is  ten 
inches.  The  forward  truck  has  two  wheels, 
which  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
tender  attached  has  two  pairs  of  trucks,  the 
di.'imeter  of  the  wheels  being  five  inches.  The 
tank  in  the  tender  holds  thirty  gallons  of 
water.  The  fire-box  is  ten  by  ten  inches.  The 
weight  of  this  little  engine  is  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  it  will  run  on  a  rail  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  square.  Hard  coal  will  be 
used  as  fuel.  The  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
is  ten  cars,  each  containing  two  persons,  or 
about  four  thousand  pounds.  The  locomotive 
is  equipped  with  sand-box,  bell,  etc.,  and  has  a 
steam  brake  between  the  drivers.  One  man, 
whose  position  will  be  on  a  seat  in  the  tender, 
operates  the  engine.  The  scale  on  which  the 
locomotive  was  built  is  about  one  seventh  that 
of  one  of  the  New  York  Central's  largest 
engines,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  shop  it  has  a 
very  business-like  appearance.  The  length  of 
the  locomotive  from  the  point  of  pilot  to  end 
of  tender  Is  seven  feet  three  inches.— Chicago 
Railway  Age. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  HOG  CHOLERA. 

HOG  CHOLERA  is  cau.sed  by  indiges- 
tion, and  can  be  prevented  by  feeding 
cooked  feed.  We  advise  our  read- 
ers to  write  the  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  652 
Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  111.,  for 
Catalogue  of  Feed  CooKKRS.These 
jCookers  save  at  least  one  third 
the  feed,  put  stock  in  healthy  con- 
dition, save  your  hogs  and  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  one  week's  use. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Fortuxa.  a  storj- of  Wall  street.  By  James 
Blanchard  Clews.  12  mo.,  224  pages.  Bound  in 
cloth;  price  SI.  Published  by  J.  S.  Ogllvie  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  57  Rose  St.,  New  York. 

A  Mantjal  of  Standard  Time,  and  its  Rela- 
tions to  Solar  Time.  By  Loren  C.  Grieves. 
Published  by  J.  H.  Kidd,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Practical  Poultry  Guide.  A  concise 
treatise  on  the  management  of  poultry  for 
profit.  By  R.  W.  Dawson.  Price,  in  paper,  25 
cents.  Published  by  Epitomist  Publishing 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

catalogues  received. 

Iowa  State  Nursery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Descriptive  circular  of  the  new  red  Wallace 
raspberry— a  superior  cross  between  the  best 
red  and  black  varieties. 

Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  Sec'y,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
Circular  giving  conditions  of  butter  test  of 
Guernsey  cows  for  cash  premiums  offered  by 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Fred'k  \V.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  selected  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs  and 
plants  for  autumn  planting. 

Chapman  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Upton, 
Mass.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Chapman's 
Ideal  green-bone  and  vegetable  cutters. 

A.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Purcellvllle,  Va.  Fall 
floral  catalogue  describing  bargains  in  plants 
and  bulbs. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Company,  Bloomington. 
111.  Fall  price-list  of  trees,  plants,  bulbs, 
shrubs,  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  etc. 

Edward  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  fine  vehicles 
"from  maker  to  user  direct  at  wholesale 
prices." 

Mann  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Circular  of 
"cable  ware"— wooden  ware  with  hold-fast 
cable-hoops. 

Cornell  Universitj',  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Announce- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry. 

Sandwich  M'f'g  Co.,  Sandwich,  111.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  corn-shelling  machinery, 
grinders,  hay-loaders,  haj--presses,  etc. 

Walter  G.  Pearson,  Newburyport,  Mass.  De- 
scriptive circular  of  hand-machine  for  mixing 
wet  feed  for  poultry,  cattle,  horses  or  swine. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35and  37  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York.  Catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
tools,  etc.  Specialty— Henderson's  Family 
Favorite  strawberry. 

E.  R.  Allen,  Corning,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  cir- 
culars of  Gem  steel  roller  and  Boss  potato- 
digger. 

J.  H.  Jones,  Streator,  III.  Illustrated  116- 
page  catalogue  of  Illinois  incubators  and 
brooders,  forty-five  pages  of  which  are  devoted 
to  care  and  management  of  poultry. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Coin- 
pan.v,  .N'ew  Orleans,  La.  Booklet — "A  Matter 
of  Health:"  West  Texas  and  its  relation  to 
pulmonary  complaints. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

\n  old  vliysifiiin,  rt'tirt'il  from  practice,  Imd  i)lact'(l 
in  his  hfuuls  by  an  E.-xst  Inilian  mis.sionary  the  formula 
of  .1  simple  veKetat)le  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Ilronehitis.  Catarrh. 
.\sthma  and  all  Throat  .and  T.unfr  .Vffeeiions:  also  a  pos- 
itive and  r.adieal  eure  for  Nervous  Deliility  anil  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints.  FlaviuK  tested  Its  wonderful  eurative 
powers  in  tlions:\nds  of  eases,  and  desirinii  to  relieve 
human  sufTerinK.  I  will  send  free  of  eharjre  to  all  wlio 
wish  it.  this  recijie.  in  tlerman.  Kreneh  or  KnKl'sh.  with 
full  diret'tions  for  preparhn;  and  iisint;.  ."^ent  liy  mail, 
hy  adilressiuK.  witli  sianip.  namiim  this  paper,  W.  .\. 
l<OVEs,820  I'owers'  Hloek,  l!oehe.sler,  N.  Y. 


Fii  mmm  mi 

[claims  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  mcd- 
■  I  icincs  the  same  as  solid  silver.  Because  wc  buy  our  silverware  direct 
from  the  factory  in  enormous  quantities  (over  196,000  pieces  last  year), 
and  sell  it  without  profit  in  order  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  is  the  reason 
why  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  bargains.  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel- 
silver  metal,  and  being  perfectly  white  and  hard  it  will  never  change  color,  and 
will  wear  a  lifetime.  This  ware  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  that  each  and  every  piece  of  this  ware  is  plated  with 
the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver.    In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect. 


FULL  SIZE 

All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulatiou  size. 
Dessert-forks  are  specially  designed  for 
cutting  and  eating  pie,  and  dessert-spoons 
are  proper  spoons  with  which  to  eat  soup. 

Vl^ill  ^fjinH   AtlV  T^»C+  To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  era 
III  OldllU  IClSlfiie.   If  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the 

lull  5to?!rfarrf  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  aud  the  base  solid  white  metal  and 
exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular  we  will  refund  your  luouey  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace  free 
of  oliarge  any  piece  of  ware  damaged  in  makiug  the  test. 


(  We  guarantee  every  piece  of 
y  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  () 
y  is  described  and  to  give  entire  '< 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded^) 


INITIAL  LETTER  P'®''®  °*         ^'■'^^^  (except  the  knives) 

^  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in 
Old  English.   Only  one  letter  on  a  piece.   Say  what  initial  you  want. 

77ie  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel  highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated 
with  nickel-silvei;  wliich  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then  plated  with  12  pennyweights  of 
coin-silve):    The  best  silver-plated  knives  on  the  market. 


ARISTO    SILVER  ROUISH  — . 

Is  absolutely  chemically  pure — free  from  mercury,  acid,  ammonia,  grit,  or  other 

injurious  substance.    It  cleans  and  polishes  silverware  perfectly,  and  makes  it  look 

like  new.    A  child  can  use  it.    Comes  in  quart  packages — enough  to  last  the 

average  family  for  several  years.    Never  loses  its  strength.    Try  it,  and  if  you 

don't  think  it  the  best  and  cheapest  polish  you  ever  used  or  can  buy  anywhere  else 

we  will  refund  your  money  and  let  you  keep  the  polish. 

A  quart  package  of  Aristo  Silver  Polish  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cents,  or  given 
for  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price,  30c.  each. 

PRBMIUM  OHHERS 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  the 
Silverware  to  any  one  at  the  following  prices. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for  the  club  price  of  $  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Fdrks  for  the  club  price  of     =      ■  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  tbe  club  price  of  1.25 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for  the  club  price  of       ■  1.75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee-spoons  for  the  club  price  of  .75 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert'spoons  for  the  club  price  of  1.00 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert=forks  for  the  club  price  of  1.00 

Tbe  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Sugar°sbell  and  Butter°knife,  both  for   •      -  .50 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Berry=spoon  for  the  club  price  of      •      ■  .60 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Pie=knife  for  the  club  price  of       -      •      •  .60 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Qravy=ladle  for  tbe  club  price  of       =      ■  .60 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Child's  Set  (""ir.-.  yo<-y)  for  the  club  price  of    -  .60 

SIUVBRWARB  FRBB 

For  Clubs  of  Subscribers  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price,  30  Cents  Each. 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a^club  of  twelve  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  Dessert'spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  Dessert=forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Coffecspoons  given  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

One  Berry°spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

One  Pie'knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

One  Gravy-ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

Both  Sugar°shell  and  Butter-knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

One  Child's  Set  C^'"'''-  '■"'"'')  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  30c.  each 

XOTE.— Tlilrty  cents  Is  the  elnblnne  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  ami  Fireside  witliout  a 

fu'eniium  to  the  suliS('ril)er.  But  iiiemliers  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  olTers  at  the  cluti- 
>ing  prices,  anil  their  .su1>scripttons  can  Ite  counted  in  clubs,  fltni'ir^ih  unit  iii-tr  tinmfs.  xnrtmUiui  a  rtub- 
t'<iixer\i  itir/i  siiOst-nptiojtt  ran  bt  rotinffd  in  rhthx.  Positively  no  reduction  in  elubhinK  prices  will  he  made. 


PuMtairc  paid  by 
iiM  III  caell  CUMC. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


October  15,  1898. 
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GIVEN  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWELVE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Never  have  we  or  any  other  publishers  or  book-dealers  offered  such  a  fine  Bible  at  so  low  a  price.  By  giving 
our  order  for  a  great  quantity  in  time  for  them  to  be  printed  and  bound  during  the  dull  summer  months  we  got  them 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  a  Bible  so  finely  made,  and  now  we  give  our  subscribers  and  club-raisers  the  ben- 
efit of  our  bargain.  Don't  fos-get  that  this  Bible  is  bound  in  seal-finished  leather,  perfectly  flexible,  and  full  leather 
lined,  with  overlapping  edges,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  20  points  of  merit  opposite,  has  every  other  good 
feature  found  in  the  most  expensive  Bibles.  This  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  genuine  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible.  The 
helps,  being  new  and  copyrighted,  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  Bible.  The  edges  are  a  rich  red  under  pure  gold- 
leaf.    The  regular  retail  price  of  this  Bible  is  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


Specimen 
of  the  Type 
in  the  Bible 


Christ  appeareth  to  Mary 


sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of 
Je'-sfis  had  Iain. 

13  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou  ?  She  saith  unto 
them,  Because  they  have  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him. 


St.  JOHN, 

r 


21. 


and  to  his  disciples. 


A.D.  33. 


"IJohnLl. 


them :  then  came  Je'-sus,  the  doors 
being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27  Then  saith  he  to  Thom'-as,  Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands ;  and  "  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side :  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing. 


20  Points 


WHY  THIS  IS  THE  FINEST  BIBLE 
EVER  OFFERED  FOR  THE  PRICE 


Genuine  Oxford 
Leather  Bound 
Leather  Lined 
Silk  Sewed 
Silk  Marker 
Thin  Paper 
Large  Type 
Marginal  Notes 
Subject  Index 
Name  in  Gold 


Divinity  Circuit 
Red  Under  Gold  Edges 
Silk  Headbands 
Self-pronouncing 
Full  Concordance 
Teachers'  Helps 
Over  1,400  Pages 
J  5  Colored  Maps 
30  Illustrations 
49  Patent  Indexes 


w 

Mi 

w 


YOU  CAN  EXAMINE  IT  WITHOUT  COST  JUST  AS  IF 
A  BOOK=STORE,  AND  THEN  IF  YOU  WANT  IT  BUY  IT. 


IN 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  this  fine  Oxford  Bible  for 


«  •  •  • 


FOR  25  CENTS  EXTRA  (THAT  IS,  $2.50)  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  BIBLE  WITH 
PATENT  INDEX  OF  49  INDENTED  THUMB-LEATHERS. 

WBEy  ORDERED  SEIVT  BY  MAIL  the  money  must  accompany  the  order;  but  if  not 
perfectlif  satisfactory^  return  it  to  us  at  once  and  we  icilt  refund  the  money. 

Your  name  in  pure  gold-leaf  will  be  stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  front  leather  binding 
for  25  conts  ejctra.  But  rn  this  case  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the  order^  as  a  Bible 
with  a  name  on  it  cannot  be  returned  to  us.    Write  the  name  very  plainly. 


Mi 


Mi 


REE 


This  Bihle  (-without  patent  Index)  gfiven  free  as  a  pre- 
mium for  a  cluh  of  TWELVE  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price,  30  cents  each. 


The  Bib!e  with  Patent  Index  Given  Free  for  a  Club  of  FOURTEEN, 

In  either  case  a  club-raiser  can  have  a  name  in  gold-leaf  put  on  one  Bible  free  of  charge 
by  sending  two  additional  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers^  at  30  cents  each. 

POSTAGE  OK  EXPRESSAGE  OX  THE  BIBLE  PAID  BY  CS. 


3IX 
SILVER=PLATED 


lu  New  Euglaud  there  is  a  factory  which  manufactures  most 
of  the  nut-picks  sold  iu.  America.  We  have  contracted  with  them 
for  a  large  number  of  sets  of  their  most  popular  style,  which  is 
shown  here.  They  are  made  of  steel,  handsomely  turned  handles 
and  well  silver-plated.    Packed  six  in  a  cloth-lined  box. 


^^e^^^^ 

If  Y'OU  send  only  one  other 
subscription  with  your  ov'Q, mak- 
ing a  club  of  TWO,  at  60  cents 
each,  Y"OU  are  entitled  to  any 
one  of  the  premiums  ottered  free 
for  a  club  of  two,  as  the  Set  of  Six 
Silver-plated  Nut-picks. 

It  is  as  easy  as  play  Co  get  uj) 
clubs  for  Woman's  Home  Coui- 
imuiou.  Say  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  "Here  is  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  an  ideal  fam- 
ily magazine,  regular  price  10 
cents  a  copy.  One  Dollar  a  year; 
but  if  you  join  my  club  you  can 
get  it  at  the  clubbing  rate,  60 
cents  a  year— onlj'  5  cents  a  copy 
by  the  year." 


SCHOLARS'  Companion 

This  Scholars'  Companion  consists  of  one  polished  wooden 
box  8  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  I  1-2  inches  deep,  with 
lock-corners  and  brass  hinges  and  fastener,  and  contains  all  of 
the  articles  named  and  shown  below. 

CTJpjpj  This  Scholars'  Companion  Given  FREE  for  a  club  of  THI^EE  yearly 
rl\CC  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price,  30  cents  each. 


Mi 


Mi 


Premium  No. 


Mi 


FREE 


This  Set  of  Six  Silver- 
plated  Nut=picks  Qiven 
FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO 
yearly  subscribers  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price,  30  cents  each. 


ARTICLE.  RETAIL  PRICE. 

I  Polished  Box      =      =      -     $  .25 

12  Steel  Pens      =      .      =  .  .10 
I  Pencil,  Blue  Lead      =      =  .10 

I  Pencil,  Red  Lead  =  .  =  .10 
I  Black  Pencil  and  Compass  .15 

I  Pencil,  Fine  Black  Lead  =■  .05 
Total  Retail  Value 


Premium  No. 


ARTICLE.  RETAIL  PRICE 

I  Rubber  Eraser  »  .  .  $  .05 
I  Red  Penholder  .  =  .  .08 
I  Whole  Sponge  =  .03 
I  Chamois  Pen-wiper  -  =  .05 
I  6=inch  Rule  =  =  =  .03 
I  Wood-covered  Slate-pencil  =  .01 
=      =      =      =      -      =      -  $1.00 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  Set  of  Six 
Silver-plated  Nut-picks  to  any  one  for  the  Clubbing  Price,  50  cents,  size. 
(Regular  Price,  70  cents.) 


Eacli  Scholars'  Companion  contains  every  one  of  the  23  articles  named  and 
shown  above.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  first  class  and  worth  One  Dollar  it 
retail  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  the  Scholars"  Companion  to 
any  one  for  the  Clubbing  Price,  60  cents.  (Regular  Price,  80  cents.) 


NOTE.— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  offers  at  the  club- 
bing prices,  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs.   EEA'E  WALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs.  Positively  no  reduction  iu  clubbing  prices  will  be  made. 


Postage  or  expressage  on  premiums  paid  by  us 

except  when  otherwise  specified  in  advertisement. 


Address  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Mi 


Mi 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


0<.Tf>BKR  15. 


WEITE  FOR  OUR  BIO  FREE 
STOVE  CATALOGUE 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR         and  ^  win 

wi-iiL>  Utf  Will.  UUI-UWII  sgjij  jjjjj  826-lb. 
new  1S99  pattern  high  grade  KKSERVOIB  COAL  A>D  WOOD 
COOK  STOTE,  by  freight  CCD.,  subject  to  examination. 

Examine  it  at 
i'our  freight 
depot  and  11 
found  perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and  the  greatest 
store  bargain 
you  ever 
saw  or 
heard  of, 

Fay  the 
r  e  i  g  ht 
agent  our 
SPECUL 

PBicr 
SI3.00 

less  the 
ei.OO  sent 
with  order, 
or  *  12.00  and 
freight 

charges.  This  stove  is  size  No.  8,  oven  is  16Kil8xll.  top 
13  42x23;  madefrom  best  pigiron,  extra  large'rtues, heavy 
covers,  hea\-y  linings  and  grates,  large  oven  shelf  .heavy 
tin-hned  oven  door,  handsome  nickel-plated  ornamen- 
tations and  trimmings,  extra  large  deepseoaiQe  Standish 
poreelaln  lined  reservoir,  handsome  large  ornamented  ba^e. 
Best  coal  boroer  made,  and  we  fnrnish  FREE  an  extra  wood 
grate,  makin,?ita  perfect  wood  borner.  WE  ISSUE  A  BIND- 
I.N6  Gl'AEA.VTEE  with  everr  stove  and  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery to  your  railroad  station.  Yourlocal  dealer  would 
charge  you  825.00  for  such  a  stove;  the  freight  is  only 
about  81.00  for  each  500  miles,  so  we  save  yon  at  least  *  10 
Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (I">o),  CHICA60, 

OWUT 

Self-oiUng, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  ^ 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- ' 
thin?  the  fanner  ^ 
needs  in  this  line. 

roirera. 
Tanks  and 
I  GaivaU'    WP;  ■ "  Pumps, 
-  Ixed       ^jg^  Cutters,  Grinders,  " 
m  Steel      ^s«r      Shelters,  etc.  i 

#POWER  AND  Mil  I  C 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

AttS»leton  Mfg.  Gom 

0  Fargo  St. 


®ur  jfarm. 


BATAVIA,  ILL.' 
►♦♦^^^  


A  FARM  POWER 

IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  the  practice  of  modern 
agriculture.  They  are 
iice<led  for  shelllne  corn, 
^rlndliie  feed,  cutting 
tbdder  or  eii-illaffe.  sep- 
urutiiisr  cream,  wood 
suwinjj,  pumpine  water, 
and  a  host  of  other  things. 

LEFFEL 

ENGINES  and 

BOILERS 

are  clearly  the  best  for  the 
pm-pose.  Either  Vpright 
or  Horizontal;  from  3  h. 
p.  up.  Safe,  simple,  easy 
to  run.  They  are  quick 
steamers  and  require  little  fuel.  I'aniphlet  with  prices  on 
application,  stating  size  power  wanted. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  33,  Springfield,  OMo. 

What 

part  of  a  wagon  wears  out 
rst?  The  wheels,  of  course. 
WTiy  not  buy  wheels  that 
in't  wear  out? 
WTien  a  man  buys  the 

ELECTRIC 
WHEELS 

he  always  has  good  wheels  on 
his  wagon.  They  can't  Rot, 
^A'arp  or  become  Loose:  no 

re-=etting  of  tires;  they  fit  any 
wagon.  We  also  make  wheels 
tofltanything  wearlngwheela 
Send  for  circulars  and  prl:;e3. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Boa  9*      Qulncy,  tlU- 

wtfe 

and  family  may  drive  out  with  per- 
fect safety  if  yourcarriage  or  bug- 
gy is  equipped  with  the  accident 
preventing,  Ul'e  preserving, 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  NECK  YOKE. 

I  No  matter  what  happensto  the  traces, 
'  single-tree  or  double-tree,  the  tongue 
can't  drop  and  turn  over  the  vehicle. 
The  "GRI  P"  simplv  grips  and  holds 'till  all  dangerls 
past.  AGENTS  MAKE  MONEY  rapidly  selling 
them,  for  evei-jbody  buys  them  at  sight.  Plain  im- 
nickeled.  8i;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads.  81.50; 
Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  1.75;  Nickeled  Centers  and 
Tips  without  Yoke,  81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65  cts. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  to  1^.  Also  farm 
■wagon  size  to  grip  pole  2^  to  3^  in  size.  Send  to-day 
for  circulars  and  special  confidential  terms  to  agents* 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECIC  YOKE  CO., 
69  Hardloe  t»treetf  IndlanapolU,  Ind* 

SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

crush  the  com  husk,  cob 
andalL  and  grind  it  into 
meal.    Saves  time,  laboi 
and  money-    For  steam 
power, other  styles  tor  horses. 
Our  prices  will  suit  you.  Write 
urthem  and  tree  catalog%ie. 

FOGS  HFG  CO  Springfield. 0« 


THE  ONLY  MILL 

that  grinds  the  same  feed  through  two 
millBon  the  same  spindle.  Grinding 
pressures   balance  each  other, 
avoiding  wear  and  heating.  The 

UAKER  CITY 

Grinding  Mill 

Krinda  corn  and  cob.  oats,  Ac  for 
I  feed  and  Graham.  Catalogue  free. 

A.W.Slr>uhJk('a.,373;  ItlbcrtSt.  INill.. 

  ''Tb.A.W.SIriiiih(<).,<8.('«ii.lSl.,(blc«so, 

alM  W.ilnru  A^eQti  for  Smmlle;'.  i'oners,  Sbellen  A  Cotter,. 


*f\  fiCR  0VER50  MAKES 
^9  \%J  Lan^est  assortment 

in  America.  Write  for  conhdeutial  offer. 
Vou  can  earn  a  wheel  acting  as  our  agent. 

Brown-Lewis  Cycle  Co.  H.  Chicago.U.S.A. 


MARKET-GARDEN  NOTES. 

FROM  my  experience  in  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  on  my 
truck-farm  I  may  be  able  to  give 
some  points  that  will  Ije  of  interest 
to  your  readers.  In  these  times  of  intense 
competition  it  requires  business  ability, 
push  and  enterprise  to  successfully  market 
one's  produce.  One  may  produce  a  fii-st- 
class  article,  but  unless  he  has  the  business 
knowledge  to  advertise  it  and  push  its  sale 
some  more  enterprising  man  will  get  the 
start  of  him  in  supplying  the  market. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  began  truck- 
fanning  I  had  so  little  competition  that  I 
could  not  supply  the  demand  in  the  two 
or  three  villages  near  me.  Other  people 
found  that  1  was  making  a  little  money, 
and  now  at  times  there  are  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  offered  for  sale  than  the  market 
will  take  at  a  price  that  gives  the  producer 
any  profit.  When  there  is  a  full  market 
only  the  best  grades  of  produce  are  wanted ; 
so  we  may  say  in  a  word  that  successful 
marketing  depends  on  having  a  prime 
article  and  in  knowing  how  to  reach  the 
people  who  want.  The  most  of  my  produce 
is  sold  from  the  market-wagon  in  the 
villages  near  me.  As  my  time  is  worth 
more  attending  to  matters  at  home  I  do 
not  go  with  the  market-wagon,  lint  try  to 
hire  a  man  for  this  work  who  has  the  qnal- 
ifieations  for  a  good  salesman.  I  have 
found  a  great  difierence  in  men  in  their 
ability  to  approach  people  in  a  way  to 
make  sales;  some  men  Mill  sell  twice  as 
much  as  others.  I  want  a  man  who  is 
genial,  polite,  has  a  pleasing  way,  who  is 
honest,  a  faithful  worker,  and  quick  and 
accurate  in  making  change. 

Another  point  is  to  have  a  wagon,  horse 
and  harness  attractive  in  appearance.  These 
help  to  make  a  better  impression  on  the 
people  to  whom  you  want  to  sell.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  rich  and  fashion- 
able people  will  buy  from  the  market- 
wagon  that  looks  nicely,  and  of  the 
salesman  who  is  well  dressed  and  has 
pleasing  manners. 

One  of  my  specialties  is  celery.  The 
bunches  are  carefull.v  assorted,  and  all  the 
small  and  inferior  bunches  are  put  in 
separate  baskets  and  sold  for  culls.  In 
this  way  I  grade  all  the  produce,  then  in 
supplying  customers  my  man  is  able  to 
give  them  just  what  they  want,  and  those 
who  want  a  good  article  can  always  get  it, 
and  by  supplying  them  with  that  which  is 
uniform  in  quality  I  can  keep  their 
patronage.  I  have  also  learned  that  one 
needs  to  caiTy  quite  a  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  his  market-wagon,  for  it 
is  often  an  accommodation  to  customers  if 
they  can  buy  all  they  want  from  one 
wagon.  If  one  does  not  grow  the  article 
wanted  in  his  own  garden  he  should  try  to 
supply  it  in  some  way.  During  the  fall, 
when  people  are  making  pickles  and  can- 
ning frait,  I  have  found  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions, 
small  cucumbers,  and  peaches,  pears  and 
tomatoes. 

A  subject  to  which  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  truck-farmers  is  utilizing  the 
refuse  that  is  not  marketable  by  feeding 
it  to  some  kind  of  live  stock.  I  have  only 
a  little  land  in  grass,  but  I  am  now  keeping 
a  cow  that  provides  the  family  with  milk 
and  butter  on  refuse  from  the  garden,  by 
feeding  a  little  grain  with  it.  I  feed  her 
the  sweet-corn  stalks  and  small  ears  not 
marketable;  small  apples  and  potatoes, 
cabbage  trimmings  and  barn  grass,  and 
some  other  weeds  that  I  pull  up  when 
I  am  weeding  the  crops.  Then  it  pays 
to  keep  a  pig,  whicli  can  be  partly  fed  on 
such  refuse  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
trimmings.  One  weed  I  find  very 
troul)les<)me  is  purslane;  when  weeding 
I  always  pull  it  up,  put  in  baskets  and 
carry  it  off  the  field,  and  I  have  found  that 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  to  carry  it 
to  the  pig,  which  will  eat  it  readily.  I 
usually  grow  about  40,000  bunches  of 
celery,  and  in  trimming  it  for  market  I 
have  large  quantities  of  refuse.  My  horse 
has  learned  to  eat  this,  and  will  now  eat  it 
as  readily  as  hay,  aiul  I  carry  him  a  large 
arm ful  three  times  a  day.  He  is  well  fed 
on  grain  and  gets  but  little  else  in  addition 
to  the  celer.v  trimmings.  My  poultry  also 
consumes  a  i)art  of  this  refuse  from  the 
garden,  all  of  which  helps  to  make  eggs, 
milk  and  meat,  and  tlie  animals  thus  fed 
make  a  large  part  of  the  manure  1  use  on 
the  garden.  In  the  great  business  enter- 
prises that  are  the  most  successful  all  the 
waste  material  and  l)y-produ<'ts  are  uti- 
lized ;  nothing  is  lost.      W.  H.  Je.nkins. 


ABHSISONQ  <t  UcKELTT 

Pittsborgb. 
BETMEB-BATTKAN 

Pittsburgh. 
D  ATIS  -CHAMBEBS 

rittsbargh. 

FAHNESTOCE 

Pittsboreh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

(  CiDcinnatL 
ECKSTEIN  i 


ATLANTIO  \ 
BKADLET  I 
BEOOKLTN  f 
JEWETT  / 
VLSTEK  I 
UNION  / 
SOTITHEBN  1 
SHIPMAH  ) 
COLLIEE 
mSSOTTKI 
BED  SEAL 
SOUTHEEN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  EROS  CO 


MOBLSY 
SAI£H 
COBNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisviilo. 

National 


YOU  need  not  worry  about  your  paiin 
peeling  off  or  colors  fading  if  yoi: 
use  Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil  and  National  Lead  Co 's  Tintinr-- 

o 

Colors,  and  employ  a  practical  painter  to 
apply  it. 

Be  sure  that  the  brands  are  right.  See 
list  of  genuine  brands,  which  are  made  by 
the  "old  Dutch  process." 

rj  p  rj  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White'Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
\   \\\2t  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 

able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

T.rad  Co .  TOO  William  St.,  New  York. 
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-i- PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 


'The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made. 


OCE  LOOP  IvNOT 


Made  of  best  doubly  annealed  gal- 
vanized steel  wire.  1  op  and  botti>m 
M  irew^o.  y.  All  other  wlresXo.  11. 
We  ime  the  stronjicMt  f«tiiy  ivire  in 
any  \\  oven  wiie  fencf  on  tlie  niaikel 
— lieiiee  more  ^treiiifth  and  duru- 

a.nt'i-re""y  UOOP  KNOT 
new  Ifattne.  patented),  provider) 
perfect  cxpnniiiioii  and  eontrnction 

and  keeps  it  tijrlit  at  all  temperatures. 
Onr  LOOP  K.XOT  bt-ing  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  etiect.  the  same  as  plarinir  one  eoll  of  a 
Mpirul  spring  in  every  foot  thronghout  the  entire  length  offence.  KtSIDks  GKEATLS' 
STKKNtiTIiEMN«i  IT.  Our  Loop  Knot-*  makt*  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 
for  fttav  wire  to  *'lip  or  give.  It  is  Hog  tight  and  Kiill  »*trong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 
Where  we  have  -NO  AGENTS  a  LIBERAL  IHSCOU>'T  will  he  ^iven  on  introductury  order. 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.    Send  for  catalogue  and  prleei*. 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,    -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 

There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes,  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  Yz  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet.  , 
Where  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at  7 
wholesale  price  to  introduce.  ' 

L  Eocliester  Radiator  Co., No.  3  rnrnace  St.  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  THE 


WM  CRC  I  T 
SHOULD  GO. 


SMALLEY 


Increased  Cnt- 
llni:  tapaeUy — 
4).\E-HALF. 
Stricilr  irfftf     Decreased  Labor 

•fp-to-hale"  j  l-^a.  in  Feeding — 
Silo  aiachine.      ^jj^  TWO-TUIRDS. 

Our  New  Small  ey  Cutters  mclnde  Nos.  16, 18,  20 
and  2t>.  They  have  automatic  self-feeding  device  and 
new  eelf-feed  roller.  They  are  the  most  strictly  np- 
to-date  Cutters  on  the  American  market,  and  attest 
the  fact  that  Smalley  Cutters  are  backed  by  forty 
years  of  the  practical  experience  of  Suialley  in  their 
manuf acturCi  poHiirely  better  vahie  J'or  your  money 
than  you  get  el^eirhpre  is  the  Ttatural  result.    We  make 

Feed  .">lills;  Ear  Corn  GrindiTs;  Powers  for 
the  farm;  Sweep,  Tread  and  Steam  Wood 
Saw  .>IacUine!s»  smalley  and   "Battle  Oreek'* 

Eattems;  Corn  SUellers  and  Root  ('utters  for 
and  and  power  use.  Smalley  goods  agency  goes 
with  first  order  if  you  want  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO,, Soi'-Maters.MAHITOWOC.WIS. 

The  A.W.  STRArB  CO.,  General  ApeoU, 
Canal  &  Bandolpb  Streets,  CHICAQO,  IhL. 


It*s  a  match 
for  t  lie  most 
brecchy  Bull. 


The  ordinary  fence  is  nol 
good  enough.  It  takes  some- 
thiaig  more  than  ordinaiy. 
Onr  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  the  mte  of  60  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  first  class  farm  fence 
toonlylSc.  per  rod.  I9c  for 
poultry  fence;  16c.  for  a  rab- 
bit-proof fence — excellent  for 

HORSE-HIGH , 

nurseries  and  oix-hards,  and 
12c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  We 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
whole:^le  prices.  Don't  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogue.  We  will 
save  vou  money  on  all  orders. 

KiTSELMA?*f  BROS. 
Box225,  KldKevlIle.lnd. 

PIG-TIGHT 


9  CORDS  IN  iO  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWI 
TBS£S 


BY  OXE  MAX.   It's  KlXfi  Of  THE  WOODS.    Savfi  monpr  nnd 
bacbarbe.  Sen'l  for  KKEK  illus.  cat-alo^e showing  latest  lmpr«*e- 
■  menls  auil  testimonials  from  tliousauds.  First  ortier  secures  a^ncy. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  64  S.  Clinton  St.,  J  40,  Chicago. 


VICTOBY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob  and 
all  kinds  of  small  grain. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  aiHi  1(1  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.   Sprin^ield,  Ohio. 
Meiitiou  tbis  paper. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

^^-ith  the  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  MILL.C 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  gr.iiti  tint/ 
or  coarse.    Grinds  faster  than  auy  olhcrJ 
mill  made,  because  the  burrs  are  i'5  in.  iol 
m  diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  thej 
grain  do  WD  into  them.  Made  of  the  flnestC 
■  composition  of  white  metal.    Pulls  easit-rf 
becaxise  it  runs  on  64  ball  bearings,  each  1  in./ 
in  dfamettT.   This  is  the  largest  m'ill  made  butJ 
Jonr  prices  are  low  because  we  have  no  agents.     Price,  sweep\ 
liUs.  $13.95  to  818.50.     ■\Vesell  the  >o.  S  Otis  with  a  bind-t 
f  g'liarautee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  morer 
in  anv  other  sweep  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construe  V 
/tion.    TRY  IT  It  don*t  do  as  we  say,  return  It.    ^\  c  J 

/also  have  49  kiads  of  Belt  and  Geared  Mili  for  horse  power,  engine^ 
«nd  wind  mill,  anv  size  from  2  to  ^5  horse  power.  v 
Sf^nDU  CUfl  I  rDC  is  Unds  and  sizes  for  banaand( 
ClfUHn  gnCLLEnO   p^wer.     Hand  sheller  OQc? 

Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Power  sliciVr  with  puUev.  $5.  Self  fted J 
/sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day.  SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS-) 
)59  styles  and  sizes  for  hand  aod  power.  WIND  MILLS— 
Ssteel  mill,  $|6-25a  Pumping  and  Power  Mills  ?  to  16  feet.C 
iDnU/CDC  1-horse  tread,  iJioS.  S-horse  sweep  power,/ 
CrUJnCJlO.  $31.50.  4.horse  «iS».50.  6-horse$81.> 
f  Tread  and  sweep  powers,  all  sizes.  We  can  furnish  you  the  best/ 
/grinding  mill,  corn  sheller,  wind  mill,  cutler,  shredder  or  powerx 
Jon  earth  because  our  line  represents  3"  years'  experience.  Cheapest* 
Sbecause  W8  have  no  agents.  Send  for  FREE  S^Khpage/ 
Vcataloffue,     (Address  in  tuH.)     We  are  sure  to  save  vou  money  J 

JMARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  St.  26  E.  Cliicago,  III.> 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


by  buying  yoxir  FENCE  CIRECT  FBOM  THE  FACTORY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICE-FREIGHT  PAID.   That's  the  only  way 

^e^'^ADVANCE  FENCE. 

It  is  as  good  as  the  best  woven  wire  fence  made  and  this 
plan  of  selling  it  makesit  cheaper  and  better  In  every- 
way than  the  use  of  any  hand  I'enee  mnchlne  made- 
It  is  all  intenvoven— there  are  no  loot^e  end*.  The 
wires  can  not  nllp.  It  can  not  kink  or  sag:  and 
takes  upits  own  espanslon  and  contraction.  Don't  buy 
until  you  pet  ournew  circulars  and  Hpectal  discount 
to  farmers.  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  4.   OLD  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


,vL^ia!ii:iii>iiiiitia!M 


'  just 


iiL._t  mII!)  '<"■  cutting  all  kinds 
iHdi  Deal  all  of  roots  for  live  stock. 
They  shake  out  all  the  dirt  and  leave  only 
clean  and  palatable  food.  Don't  slice  or 
cube  the  roots  but  leave  a  hall-round  chip 
that  can't  choke  anything?. 
Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
12  ISIver  St, 
Tpsllantl,  Mich. 


"We  are  the  largest  C-fppI 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCC 1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  C.-»talogue 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 
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To  Agricultural 
Advertisers -si^^ 


Do  you  know  that  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  this  country  is  greater  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past '? 

Do  you  know  that  prosperous  farmers 
are  large  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, and  that  they  ai-e  large  patrons  of 
reliable  mail-order  houses? 

Do  you  know  that  to  get  in  touch  with 
over  300,000  farmers  of  means  you  should 
use  Farm  and  Fireside  as  an  advertising 
medium '? 

Do  you  know  that  this  greatest  of  all 
agricultural  papers  has  the  reputation  of 
paying  a  larger  profit  on  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising than  any  other? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  booklet 
giving  the  testimony  of  many  well-known 
advertisers,  who  are  continuous  patrons 
of  Farm  and  Fireside — testimony  of 
shrewd  business  men,  who  are  comjietent 
to  tell  you  where  profit  lies. 

AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  SINCE«t«<t 
JANUARY,  1898.  325,500  PER  ISSUE 


p.  S.— The  majority  of  agricultural  advertisers 
wlio  study  the  signs  of  the  times  are  greatly 
increasing  their  space. 


0 


1^ 


PRESIDENT  McKiXLEY,  in  a  memorable  address  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  said : 
"It  has  been  said  by  some  one  tliat  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  nations  is  war.  That  is  not  true  of  the  United 
States.  We  never  enter  upon  war  until  every  effort  for 
peace  without  it  has  been  exhausted.  Ours  has  never 
been  a  military  government.  Peace,  with  whose  bless- 
ings we  have  been  so  singularly  favored,  is  the  national 
desire  and  the  goal  of  every  American  aspiration. 

"On  the  25th  of  April,  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  a 
generation,  the  United  States  sounded  the  call  to  arms. 
The  banners  of  war  were  unfurled;  the  best  and  bravest 
from  every  section  responded;  a  mighty  army  was 
enrolled;  the  North  and  the  South  vied  with  each  other  in 
patriotic  devotion  ;  science  was  invoked  to  furnisli  its 
most  effective  weapons;  factories  were  rushed  to  supply 
equipments;  the  youth  and  the  veteran  joined  in  freely 
offering  their  services  to  their  country;  volunteers  and 
regulars  and  all  the  people  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
republic.  There  was  no  break  in  the  line,  no  halt  in  the 
march,  no  fear  in  the  heart;  no  resistance  to  the  patri- 
otic impulse  at  home,  no  successful  resistance  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  troops  tighting  in  distant  waters  or 
on  a  foreign  shore. 

"What  a  wonderful  experience  it  has  been  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotism  and  achievement!  The  storm 
broke  so  suddenly  that  it  was  here  almost  before  we  real- 
ized it.  Our  navy  was  too  small,  though  forceful  with  its 
modern  equipment  and  most  fortunate  in  its  trained 
officers  and  sailors.  Our  army  had  years  ago  been  reduced 
to  a  peace  footing.  We  had  only  19,000  available  troops 
when  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  account  which  ofHcers 
and  men  gave  of  themselves  on  the  battle-fields  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  manhood  was  there  and  every- 
where. American  patriotism  was  there,  and  its  resources 
were  limitless. 


"The  courage  and  invincible  spirit  of  the  people  proved 
glorious,  and  those  who  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  ago  were  divided  and  at  war  with  each  other 
were  again  united  under  the  holy  standard  of  liberty. 
Patriotism  banished  party  feeling;  §50,000,000  for  the 
national  defense  was  appropriated  without  debate  or 
division,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  only  a  mere  indica- 
tion of  our  mighty  reserve  power. 


"But  if  this  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  what 
shall  we  say  of  it  now,  with  hostilities  suspended  and 
peace  near  at  hand,  as  we  fervently  hope?  Matchless 
in  its  results !  Unequaled  in  its  completeness  and  the 
quick  succession  with  which  victory  followed  victory! 
Attained  earlier  than  it  was  Ijelieved  to  be  possible;  so 
comprehensive  in  its  sweep  that  every  thoughtful  man 
feels  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  has  been  so  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  us.  And  above  all  and  beyond  all 
tlie  valor  of  the  American  army,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
American  navy,  and  the  majesty  of  the  American  name, 
stand  forth  in  unsullied  glory,  while  the  humanity  of 
our  purpose  and  the  magnanimity  of  our  conduct  liave 
given  to  war,  always  horrible,  touches  of  noble  generos- 
ity. Christian  sympathy  and  charity  and  examples  of 
human  grandeur  which  can  never  he  lost  to  mankind. 
Passion  and  bitterness  formed  no  part  of  our  impell- 
ing iuotive,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  humanity 
triumphed  at  every  step  of  the  war's  progress. 


"The  heroes  of  Manila  and  Santiago  and  Porto  Rico 
have  made  immortal  history.  They  are  worthy  succes- 
sors and  decendants  of  Washington  and  Greene,  of  Paul 
Jones,  Decatur  and  Hull,  and  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sher- 
idan and  Logan,  of  Farragut,  Porter  and  Cushing,  and  of 
Lee,  Jackson  and  Longstreet. 

"New  names  stand  out  on  the  honor-roll  of  the  nation's 
greatness,  and  with  them  unnamed  stand  the  heroes 
of  the  trenches  and  the  forecastle,  invincible  in  battle 
and  uncomplaining  in  death.  The  intelligent,  loyal, 
indomitable  soldier  and  sailor  and  marine,  regular  and 
volunteer,  are  entitled  to  equal  praise  as  having  done 
their  whole  duty,  whether  at  home  or  under  the  baptism 
of  foreign  fire. 

"Who  will  dim  the  splendor  of  their  achievements? 
Who  will  withhold  from  them  their  well-earned  distinc- 
tion? Who  will  intrude  detraction  at  this  time  to  belittle 
the  manly  spirit  of  the  American  youth  and  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  American  navy?  Who  will  embarrass 
the  government  by  sowing  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  brave  men  who  stand  ready  to  serve,  and  die  if  need 
be,  for  their  country?  Who  will  darken  the  councils  of 
the  republic  in  this  hour,  requiring  the  united  wisdom 
of  all?  Shall  we  deny  to  ourselves  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  freely  and  so  justly  accords  to  us?  The  men 
who  endured  in  the  short  but  decisive  struggle  its  hard- 
ships, its  privations,  whether  in  the  field  or  camp,  on 
sliip  or  in  siege,  and  planned  and  achieved  its  victories, 
'will  never  tolerate  impeachment,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
of  those  who  won  a  peace  whose  great  gain  to  civilization 
is  yet  unknown  and  unwritten. 


"The  faith  of  a  Christian  nation  recognizes  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  ordeal  through  which  we  have  passed. 
Divine  favor  seemed  manifest  everywhere.  Infighting 
for  humanity's  sake  we  have  been  signally  blessed.  We 
did  not  seek  war.  To  avoid  it,  if  this  could  be  done  in 
justice  and  honor  to  the  rights  of  our  neighbors  and  our- 
selves, was  our  constant  prayer. 

"The  war  was  no  more  invited  by  us  than  were  the 
questions  which  are  laid  at  our  door  by  its  results.  Now, 
as  then,  we  will  do  our  duty.  The  problems  will  not  be 
solved  in  a  day.  Patience  will  be  required ;  patience 
combined  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and  unshaken 
resolution  to  do  right,  seeking  only  the  highest  good  of 
the  nation  and  recognizing  no  other  obligation,  pursu- 
ing no  other  path  but  that  of  duty. 

"Right  action  follows  right  purpose.  We  may  not  at 
all  times  be  able  to  divine  the  future,  the  way  may  not 
always  seem  clear,  but  if  our  aims  are  high  and  unselfish, 
somehow  and  in  some  way  the  right  end  will  be  reached. 


The  genius  of  the  nation,  its  freedom,  its  wisdom,  its 
humanity,  its  courage,  its  justice,  favored  by  divine  prov- 
idence, will  make  it  equal  to  every  task  and  the  master 
of  every  emergency." 


IN  collecting  information  from  leading  business  centers 
relating  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  upon 
the  interests  of  the  South,  the  "New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce"  received  letters  whieh  agree  (1)  that  the 
reduced  price  of  cotton  does  not  imply  any  set-back  to  the 
general  business  prosperity  of  the  South ;  (2)  that  the  cost 
of  raising  the  staple  has  been  materially  lessened  during 
the  years  of  steadily  fall  in  g  prices ;  (.3)  that  in  most  sections 
the  cost  of  production  is  onlj-  about  one  half  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago;  (4)  that  tive-eent  cotton  will,  as  a  rule, 
leave  a  moderate  profit  to  the  grower;  (5)  that  the  planters 
are  steadilj' dimitiishine:  their  dependence  upon  factor's 
advances  through  diversifying  their  cropsand  producing 
articles  of  food  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  buy 
at  oppressive  prices;  (6)  that  owing  to  this  diversification 
of  crops  they  have  diminished  their  local  debts  and 
acquired  an  independence  of  the  factors  which  enables 
them,  with  economy  in  exijenses,  to  effect  regular 
savings,  and  (7)  that  the  general  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural South  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a  steady  run 
of  prosperity,  in  which  the  mercantile  interest  will 
receive  its  share  of  benefit. 


"The  testimony  we  have  adduced,"  says  the  "Journal 
of  Commerce,"  "reveals  plainly  that  at  least  the  South 
has  come  to  a  comprehension  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
agricultural  depression  under  which  it  has  so  long  suf- 
fered— namely,  the  limitation  of  its  cultivation  to  one 
crop,  with  a  consequent  dependence  upon  credit  for  the 
raising  of  that  crop.  It  has  taken  a  whole  generation  to 
explode  this  policy,  and  during  the  interval  all  sorts  of 
artificial  ameliorations  have  been  resorted  to  or  advocated, 
especially  that  of  attempted  combinations  to  limit  pro- 
duction. It  is  simply  marvelous  that  there  should  have 
been  such  along  and  uniform  persistence  in  buying  from 
other  sections  products  of  subsistence  which  could  be 
easily  raised  by  the  planter  himself.  We  do  not  care  to 
inquire  into  the  sectional  idiosyncrasies  which  may  have 
led  the  planters  to  submit  themselves  to  a  condition  of 
abject  peonage  to  usurious  lenders.  It  is  sufficient  that 
at  last  they  have  discovered  their  error  and  found  their 
way  to  self-emancipation.  The  first  great  emancipation 
of  the  South  was  from  the  fetters  of  slavery;  the  second, 
but  little  less  beneficent,  is  from  bondage  to  the  factor. 
Henceforth  we  may  look  upon  this  group  of  sister  states 
as  moving  side  by  side  with  the  West  and  East  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  policy  of  enterprising  self-depen- 
dence; and  that  means  a  futitre  for  the  South  which  even 
optimistic  observers  have  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for." 


Bradstrebt's"  October  table  of  prices  show  that  "com- 
pared with  October  1st  last  year  the  only  cereal 
lower  in  value  is  wheat.  Most  pork  and  dairy  products 
are  also  lower,  as  are  raw  and  manufactured  cotton, 
Bessemer  pig-iron  and  steel  rails  and  billets,  coal  and 
coke,  naval  stores,  tobacco  and  hay.  Shorter  yields  of 
these  cereals  are  reflected  in  advances  for  corn,  oats, 
barley  and  rye.  A  number  of  provisions  and  groceries 
are  higher,  as  a'e  most  raw  textiles,  excluding  cotton, 
petroleum,  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  products, building 
materials  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles." 

The  index  numoer  showing  the  general  level  of  prices 
of  one  hum  -ed  and  seven  important  articles  is  higher 
this  fall  tha:  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  October  1, 
1893.  In  fact,  the  general  level  of  prices  is  steadily  rising 
to  the  marks  .'^ade  before  the  panic. 


A GOOD  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  senti- 
ment thoroughly  aroused  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  judicious  laws  is  seen  in  the  annual  occurrence 
of  destructive  forest-fires  in  the  timbered  regions  of  the 
Northwest.  Stringent  fire  laws  have  been  enacted,  and 
there  are  live  state  forestry  organizations,  but  forest- 
fires  as  devastating  as  ever  occur  whenever  droughts 
prepare  the  material.  For  destructiveness  the  fires  of  the 
past  summer  pank  with  the  notable  ones  of  former  years. 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  fact  is  undeniable 
Bees  and  Fmits     ^^^^^  j^^^^j^  ^^^^^^ 

employed  by  nature  for  conveying  the 
pollen  from  one  blossom  to  another,  and 
thus  helping  to  "make  fruit  set;"  that  is, 
grow  and  produce  seed.  In  the  greenhouse, 
without '  the  aid  of  insects  and  without 
artificial  precaution  sin  bringing  ripe  pollen 
in  contact  with  the  pistils  of  the  blossoms, 
we  often  grow  tomatoes,  bitt  these  are 
small,  solid  and  without  seeds.  Here,  of 
course,  the  trouble  may  be  more  in  the 
failure  of  the  pollen  to  mature  properly  in 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse 
and  in  the  absence  of  much  sunlight  than 
in  the  absence  of  insects.  Another  fact  is 
that  bees  belong  to  the  insects  which  carry 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and  if  one 
doubts  it  he  has  only  to  watch  the  bees  on 
bright  days  in  April  and  iNIay  as  they 
swarm  about  the  cherry,  apple  and  other 
fruit-trees  then  in  full  bloom.  Sometimes 
we  have  imagined  that  where  we  find  large 
orchards  and  only  few  colonies  of  bees 
there  would  not  be  bees  enough  to  carry 
out  nature's  design  in  this  respect,  and  fre- 
quently we  have  blamed  the  scarcity  of 
bees  or  inclement  weather  which  kept  the 
bees  in  their  hives  for  the  failure  of  fruit 
crops.  In  one  of  my  exchanges  I  recently 
found  the  following  instance,  told  of  Lord 
Sudeley's  fruit-plantation  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England.  About  two  hundred  acres 
of  fruit-trees  were  fir.st  planted,  and  for 
some  years  there  was  such  poor  success 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  enter- 
prise should  not  be  abandoned.  Lord 
Sudeley  was,  however,  advised  to  introduce 
bees,  as  it  was  found  that  not  many  were 
kept  in  that  district.  Two  hundred  col- 
onies in  charge  of  a  practical  bee-keeper 
were  introduced,  and  the  result  was  mag- 
ical. Thenceforward  the  trees  bore  fruit 
profusely,  and  the  former  failure  was 
turned  into  a  success.  Since  then  five  hun- 
dred acres  have  been  planted  with  fruit- 
trees,  and  a  large  jam-factory  has  been 
started  close  by,  both  undertakings  being 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

«  s  » 

It  seems  plain  enough  that  bees  have  a 
mission,  and  that  they  are  very  useful 


little  beings.  As  roses  have  their  thorns, 
so  they  have  their  sting,  and  sometimes 
will  make  it  warm  for  the  owner  or  his 
neighbors.  Often  they  are  accused  of  at- 
tacking grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruits, 
and  they  will  eat  of  such  fruits  when  the 
skin  on  them  is  once  broken.  But  while 
their  good  services  are  recognized,  and 
should  be  appreciated,  there  can  be  no 
sense  in  fighting  bees  and  bee-keepers  by 
those  who  imagine  they  suffer  slight  losses 
from  bee  depredations,  or  occasionally  a 
little  annoyance  by  a  bee-sting.  Bees  are 
here  to  help  the  farmer,  not  to  hurt  him. 
The  help  is  spontaneous  and  continuous; 
the  hurt  is  accidental  and  exceptional.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  untruit- 
fulness  of  large  orchards  is  not  always  due 
to  the  absence  of  bees.  In  our  anxiety  to 
find  reasons  for  certain  facts  we  are  often 
like  the  cheese-mites  in  the  following  par- 
able (found  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Bufialo 
daily  paper) : 

"The  cheese-mites  asked  how  the  cheese  got 
there. 

And  warmly  debated  the  matter; 
Tbe  orthodox  said  that  it  came  from  the  air, 
And  the  heretics  said  from  the  platter. 

They  argued  it  long  and  they  argued  it  strong, 

And  I  hear  they  are  arguing  it  now; 
But  of  all  the  choice  spirits  who  lived  in  the 
cheese 

Not  one  of  them  thought  of  a  cow. 

— Couan  Doj'le." 

This  parable  reminds  me  strongly  of 
many  discussions  I  have  listened  to  about 
bacilli,  and  bacteria,  and  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  them  in  animals  and  plants,  and 
about  the  best  methods  of  treating  them, 
etc.  We  may  be  right  in  our  conclusions, 
and  then  again  we  may  be  far  from  the 
truth.  The  trouble  is  that  oitr  horizon  is 
about  as  limited  as  that  of  the  cheese- 
mites. 

»  «  « 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of  large 
orchards  all  of  one  variety  (Bartlett  pears 
in  one  case)  remaining  barren  until  other 
varieties  were  planted  in,  and  the  inves- 
tigating scientists  have  finally  decided  that 
there  are  fruits  the  pollen  of  which  is  im- 
potent on  its  own  pistils,  so  that  they  will 
refuse  to  set  and  mature  fruit  if  standing 
alone,  but  will  be  liable  to  bear  good  crops 
as  soon  as  pollen  is  provided  from  other 
varieties  or  species.  In  mixed  plantings, 
therefore,  the  bees  may  be  expected  to 
assist  in  making  the  blossoms  "set"  fruit, 
while  in  plantings  of  one  kind  of  fruit  only 
they  might  be  powerless  to  do  any  good. 
Some  time  ago  I  requested  my  readers  to 
report  their  observations  on  thi.s  question 
of  bees  and  fruit.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  response.  What  we  want  to  know  es- 
pecially is  whether  the  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  bee-stands  have  set  fruit  more  fully 
than  trees  in  a  vicinity  having  few  or  no 
bees.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  point, 
friends. 


To  the  Department 

Edible  and  Pol-  Agriculture  and 

sonons  Fimgri     +„  +i  „    ■  r 

to  the  information 

which  it  has  given  me  by  its  bulletins  I 
am  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  some 
very  palatable  dishes,  lately.  I  have  had 
puff-balls  repeatedly  on  my  table,  both 
fried  and  in  stews,  and  I  find  them  ex- 
cellent. They  grew  on  the  lawn,  and  in 
former  years  the  boys  just  used  to  play 
foot-ball  with  them.  Yesterday  I  also 
found  a  lot  of  horse- 
tail,or  maned,  agaric 
(Coprinus  comatus) 
by  the  roadside,  and 
they  gave  an  excel- 
lent dish  (fried  in 
butter).  I  would  surely  have 
been  afraid  to  eat  this  as 
probably  a  poisonous  "toad- 
stool" if  I  had  not  recently 
seen  a  description  of  it  in 
Bulletin  Xo.  15,  issued  by  the 
Chantekelle  Division  of  Vegetable  Phys- 
iology and  Pathology,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
W.  G.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  university,  ami 
describes  the  horsetail  agaricas  follows :  "It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  oitr  fungi,  and  appears 
in  the  autumn  near  the  close  of  our  season 
of  fungi.  It  grows  in  dense  but  not  very 
numerous  clusters  among  gra.ss  and  by  the 
roadsides,  and  its  stalks  extend  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  ground.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  pileus,  instead  of  ex- 
panding, remains  in  the  form  of  a  closed 
umbrella,  and  does  not  roll  outward  until 
it  begins  to  decay,  when,  instead  of  putri- 
fying  in  the  manner  of  most  fungi,  it 
quickly  dissolves,  forming  a  black,  inky 
fluid.  The  pileus  is  white  and  is  covered 
with  large,  fringy  scales,  to  which  it  owes 


its  name.  The  gills  are  broad,  lie  close^o 
the  stalk,  and  turn  from  pink  to  black.  The 
stalk  is  not  infrequently  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  hollow,  at  first  with  a  fibrous  string 
in  the  axis,  brittle,  and  has  a  small  ring, 
which  is  not  attached,  but  hangs  loose 
around  the  stalk,  so  that  it  can  be  moved 


HOKSETAIL  AGARIC 

up  and  down.  The  horsetail  is  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  any  poisonous  species. 
While  it  does  not  in  ordinary  seasons  ap- 
pear until  autumn,  in  exceptional  cases  it 
appears  in  small  quantities  e.arly  in  the 
summer,  then  disappears,  returning  again 
in  autumn." 

«  «  * 

Another  edible  fungus  which  I  fre- 
quently find  in  this  vicinity  is  the  Chante- 
relle (Cantharellus  cibarius),  which  is 
common  in  moist  woods,  both  coniferous 
and  deciduous,  in  July  and  later.  It  is  al- 
ways of  an  egg-yellow  in  all  its  parts,  and 
has  a  crumpled,  irregular  margin,  a  more 
or  less  depressed  upper  surface,  and  shal- 
low, blunt  gills  which  are  prolonged  down 
over  the  stalk  in  wavy  ridges.  People  who 
are  fond  of  mushrooms,  and  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  different  kinds, 
should  surely  send  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  15 — 
"Some  Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi." 

T.  Greinee. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

When  one  is  very  much 
PencU  Work      ^^^^j^^^  ^^..^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

good  idea  to  adopt  the  plan  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  I  ever  knew. 
When  he  found  work  crowding  him  be 
would  jot  down  in  a  small  memorandum 
each  task  to  be  done,  then  number  them, 
beginning  with  the  most  pre.ssing.  He 
kept  two  hired  men,  and  after  his  mem- 
orandum was  completed  he  would  read  it 
to  them,  so  that  they  would  understand  his 
plans,  and  when  one  job  was  done  they 
could  pass  to  the  next  without  a  moment's 
delay.  If  any  materials  of  any  sort  were 
iippded  to  enable  him  to  complete  any  job 
he  would  jot  them  down  and  procure  them 
the  first  time  he  went  to  town.  It  seems 
like  everything  on  his  farm  moves  as  easily 
and  steadily  as  a  clock.  The  hired  men 
know  just  what  to  do  next,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  work  is  accomplished  with  no 
apparent  hurry  or  worry. 


Another  acquaintance  of  mine  keeps  a 
slate  and  pencil  hanging  in  his  barn,  and 
on  this  he  jots  everything  to  be  done  as  it 
occurs  to  him.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
and  has  proved  of  great  assistance  to  one 
who  "has  a  million  things  to  keep  in 
mind."  If  he  is  called  away  on  business, 
or  drives  to  the  village  seven  miles  distant, 
his  hired  man  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do,  because  he  can  find  it  on  the 
slate.  I  follow  this  plan  myself,  and  have 
for  many  years.  There  are  hundreds  of 
little  jobs  to  be  done  before  winter  sets  in, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  all  in 
one's  mind,  so  I  jot  them  down,  and  as 
they  are  finished  I  draw  a  line  through  the 
item  instead  of  erasing  it.  Another  thing 
I  do  that  has  saved  much  time  and  worry, 


and  that  is  to  make  an  item  of  what  I  need 
from  town— nails,  bolts  and  repairs  of  all 
kinds— as  I  find  they  are  wanted.  For  this 
purpose  I  keep  a  little  memorandum  with 
me  at  all  times.  It  is  not  a  good  idea 
to  trust  anything  of  much  importance  to 
memory.  Carry  a  little  book  in  your 
pocket  and  make  an  item  of  every  matter 
of  any  importance,  just  a  word  and  date 
is  sufficient,  and  many  a  time  it  will  save 
you  hours  of  worry,  and  sometimes  not  a 
few  good  dollars. 


Coal  Supply 


There  are  strikes  and  rumors 


of  strikes  continually.  Mine- 
owners  and  miners'  unions  seem  unable 
to  exist  any  length  of  time  without  a  lock- 
out or  a  strike.  For  this  reason  I  never 
allow  my  coal  supply  to  run  low.  More- 
over, we  are  liable  to  have  a  long  wet  spell 
at  any  time  between  October  and  May  that 
will  render  the  roads  impassible  for  a 
month  or  more  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  pleasant  for  one  to  find  his  coal-bin 
empty  and  to  have  to  resort  to  wet  cobs 
from  the  pig-pen  when  the  weather  sud- 
denly changes  to  blustering  winter.  Every 
sensible  farmer,  whether  he  lives  near  to 
or  far  from  town,  will  lay  in  a  supply  of 
coal  right  now,  sufiicient  to  last  him  tintil 
the  roads  are  sure  to  be  good  again.  With 
a  good  supply  of  fuel  and  flour  on  hand  a 
farmer  is  prepared  to  stand  a  ten  or  twelve 
weeks'  siege  of  almost  any  sort  of  weather. 
In  this  latitude  it  is  advisable  to  have  all 
hauling  on  the  highways  finished  by  the 
fifteenth  of  December.  W«  may  have  fair 
roads  several  times  during  the  winter,  or 
all  winter,  for  that  matter,  but  I  have  seen 
many  winters  when  an  empty  wagon  was 
a  four-horse  load  from  the  middle  of  De- 
cember to  April. 


Corn-crib  Floors 


Many  a  farmer  loses 


hundreds  of  dollars 
through  failure  to  properly  look  after  the 
little  details.  Before  an  ear  of  corn  is  put 
into  the  cribs  this  fall  every  farmer  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  the  floors  are  solidly 
blocked  up  to  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
above  the  ground.  There  is  not  the  least 
necessity  for  the  loss  of  the  thousands  of 
bushels  that  are  annually  destroyed  by 
rats.  When  cribs  are  properly  built  rats 
cannot  harbor  under  them,  and  all  los.s 
from  that  source  is  prevented.  Get  the 
floor  well  up  from  the  ground,  and  a  roof 
on  that  will  shed  rain,  and  a  crib  of  sound 
corn  will  keep  in  the  best  condition  until 
another  crop  is  raised. 


The  Garden 


A  good  garden  is  a  source  of 


great  satisfaction  to  all  of 
us,  while  a  poor  one  is  an  aggravation. 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  next  year's  garden.  Clear  all 
the  trash  ofl'  the  plat  and  then  cover  the 
ground  with  a  three-inch  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  I  say  well  rotted,  not  be- 
cause such  manure  is  the  best,  because  it 
is  not,  but  because  it  is  less  likely  to  foul 
the  soil  vi'ith  weed  and  grass  seeds.  After 
applying  the  manure  plow  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  and  leave  it  for  frost  to  work  on.  It 
is  best  to  leave  the  furrows  wide  open  and 
see  that  all  water  can  run  out  of  them.  If 
the  ground  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  wet 
and  cold,  by  all  means  tile-drain  it,  and 
now  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  A  person 
has  no  idea  how  tile-draining  improves 
and  lightens  a  soil  until  he  tries  it.  I  once 
owned  a  garden-patch  that  was  so  soggy 
nothing  could  be  done  with  it  until  long 
after  my  neighbors  had  completed  their 
gardening  operations.  One  fall  I  put  in 
three  tile-drains,  placing  them  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  after  that  I  could  work  the 
ground  and  plant  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  any  of  my  neighbors.  The  drains 
were  put  down  three  feet,  and  in  filling  in 
over  the  center  drain  I  first  put  in  about 
fifteen  inches  of  coarse  cinders  and  finished 
with  earth,  and  it  certainly  was  remarkable 
how  quickly  all  surface-water  was  removed 
from  the  soil  for  a  width  of  about  eight  feet 
about  that  drain.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  or 
clayey  I  am  well  satisfied  this  plan  is  a 
very  good  one.  Do  not  forget  the  garden- 
patch  now.  Half  a  day  spent  in  cleaning 
up,  manuring  and  plowing  now  will  be 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Three  subscribers  of  FAEsr  and 
Cow-peas  p-ipKsiDE  have  asked  me  to 
tell  them  something  about  growing  cow- 
peas.  I  will,  before  planting-time  comes, 
give  complete  instructions  for  growing 
this  important  and  valuable  forage  and 
fertilizing  crop.  Fked  Grundt. 


November  1,  1898 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

CAPITAL  Thrown  Away. — Give  me  all 
the  rich  land  that  is  now  worse  than 
wasted  around  the  barns  and  homes 
of  Ohio  farmers,  placing  these 
wasted  bodies  of  land  together  in  one  great 
farm,  and  from  that  farm,  so  formed,  I 
would  agree  to  secure  the  income  of  a 
multimillionaire.  The  farm  would  be 
huge  in  size  and  wonderful  in  fertility. 

The  farmers  of  the  East  have  learned  the 
necessity  of  housing  their  live  stock  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  West  the  same 
thiHg  is  being  learned,  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned barn-yards  are  retained  from  habit. 
They  were  made  upon  a  liberal  scale  when 
land  was  cheap  and  manure  was  not  a  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  very  many  people 
cannot  get  away  from  the  thought  that 
they  are  yet  a  necessity.  The  old  idea  was 
that  stock  needed  much  exercise  and  lots 
of  fresh  air,  and  a  big  barn-yard  furnished 
these.  The  exercise  was  gotten  by  drag- 
ging through  deep  mud,  and  every  wintry 
blast  brouglit  fresh  air  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. The  result  is  a  tremendous  acreage 
of  uncultivated  land  about  barns  that  is 
steeped  in  fertility  drawn  from  the  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  farm. 


Small  Lots  for  Safety. — As  an  exer- 
cise-yard for  farm-horses  during  winter 
the  small  yard  is  preferable  to  the  large 
one.  There  should  be  no  opportunity  for 
runs  at  full  speed,  and  there  should  not  be 
a  muddy  and  slippery  bottom  to  the  yard. 
A  small  lot  surrounded  by  a  high  and 
strong  fence,  kept  dry  with  coarse  litter,  is 
the  safe  one  for  horses.  In  such  a  place 
there  is  less  disposition  to  harrass  and 
cripple  the  weak.  Such  a  yard,  during  a 
part  of  the  day,  is  the  place  for  the  colts  or 
calves  or  other  stock.  The  stock  is  kept  in 
comfort  and  all  the  manure  is  saved.  The 
large  yard  has  nothing  to  commend  itself, 
and  everything  to  condemn  it. 


The  Question  of  Stabling. — The  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  straw  largely  deter- 
mines the  matter  of  stabling  all  stock  or 
feeding  partly  in  open  yards.  Where 
straw  is  very  abundant  and  very  cheap,  as 
it  is  in  some  sections  of  Ohio  and  other 
north-central  states,  the  open  yard  will 
remain  largely  in  use,  during  the  day,  at 
least,  for  many  years  to  come.  But  it 
should  be  a  yard  so  small  that  the  ground 
is  always  covered  with  straw,  so  that 
manure  is  saved  and  there  is  comfort  for 
the  stock  and  its  owner.  In  such  a  yard 
the  buildings  and  the  straw-stack  afford  a 
good  measure  of  protection  from  cold 
winds.  Where  straw  is  insufficient  for 
such  liberal  use  the  time  has  come  for 
stabling  of  all  the  stock.  Mud  and  expo- 
sure are  not  factors  in  the  profitable  winter- 
ing of  live  stock. 

*_»  * 

Tear  Odt  the  Old  Yard  FeJ^ces.— A 
farm  home  should  be  sightly  and  conve- 
nient in  its  arrangement  of  small  lots  or 
yards.  There  can  be  no  rule  about  size  and 
number  of  yards  that  should  be  made,  but 
the  farmer  that  is  not  a  large  stockman 
needs  very  little  land  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  big  and 
muddy  yard  between  the  barn  and  the 
highway  or  the  dwelling-house,  if  it  stands 
near  by.  If  straw  is  abundant,  and  stock 
is  kept  largely  in  yards  during  daytime, 
let  the  straw-stack  be  behind  the  barn  and 
very  near  it.  A  yard  a  few  rods  square 
divided  into  two  or  more  sections  should 
be  sufficient  for  several  lots  of  stock  that 
must  be  kept  separate.  Horses  and  cows 
can  use  the  same  yard  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  a  half  day  out  of  their  stalls  or 
shed  being  sufficient  foreither.  Two  sides 
of  the  barn  are  sutficient  for  yard-room  on 
most  farms,  and  one  may  do.  The  yards 
on  other  sides  should  be  abandoned  for 
stock,  the  fences  removed,  and  the  land 
thrown  into  adjoining  fields  or  set  to  grass 
to  form  a  clean  approach  to  the  barn  from 
house  and  highway.  On  many  farms  the 
stock  should  be  gotten  closer  together,  so 
that  manure  can  be  saved  in  well-littered 
yards ;  unsightly  fences  should  be  removed, 
mud  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  waste 
land  be  made  to  yield  a  profit. 


Painting  Buildings.— Many  farmers 
say  that  they  cannot  afibrd  to  paint  their 


buildings,  but  it  is  a  safer 
assertion  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  good  build- 
ings and  fail  to  keep  them 
fairly  well  protected  by 
paint.  The  storms  of  winter 
are  hard  upon  exposed  wood,  and  autumn  is 
in  some  respects  the  best  time  for  painting 
farm  buildings.  When  one  is  busy  in 
other  work,  and  has  the  cash  to  pay  for  the 
painting,  it  is  best  to  hire  a  painter;  but  in 
this  day  of  ready-mixed  paints  one  should 
not  let  buildings  go  unpainted  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  painter's  wages. 
Any  active  and  intelligent  man  can  save  a 
building  from  slowly  rotting  down  by  ap- 
plying the  paint  himself,  and  he  can  do 
this  without  any  great  waste  of  paint  as  a 
result  of  his  lack  of  experience  with  a 
brush.  Try  to  find  a  good  brand  of  paint. 
Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you  houses  painted 
several  years  ago  with  liis  paints.  Choose 
a  color  that  does  not  fade  readily.  Otter 
cash  with  your  order,  and  expect  to  get  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  this  account. 
Thin  the  paint  for  the  first  coat,  using  good 
oil.  Buy  a  good  brush,  and  go  at  the  work 
with  a  vim  in  the  pretty  days  of  November, 
when  farm-work  is  about  done.  Next 
spring  you  will  be  busy.  Apply  two  coats 
to  the  building  that  has  not  been  painted 
for  three  or  four  years.  The  second  coat 
will  stand  out  and  protect  the  wood.  The 
expense  will  not  be  heavy.  Save  the  build- 
ings you  have. 


Storing  Tools  for  Winter. — Needed  re- 
pairs for  all  farm  implements  should  be 
ordered  now.  Tools  should  be  sharpened 
ready  for  spring  work.  I  know  that  this 
advice  is  often  given  and  rarely  heeded, 
but  I  know  from  experience  that  it  pays  to 
have  everything  put  away  in  shape  ready 
for  use.  One  knows  just  what  is  needed 
now,  but  by  spring  one  forgets  the  weak 
and  broken  places.  It  takes  no  more  time 
now  than  later  on,  and  in  the  spring  or 
summer  there  is  comfort  in  having  all  im- 
plements ready  for  work.  Plows  and  sim- 
ilar tools  should  have  a  board  floor  under 
them  or  they  rust.  Clean  off  the  machinery 
and  tools  that  have  been  in  use  a  few  years, 
and  give  them  a  coat  of  paint.  This  costs 
little  and  pays  in  improved  appearance  and 
lasting  power.  The  name  and  number  of 
every  machine  should  be  kept  in  a  mem- 
orandum-book for  convenience  in  ordering 
repairs.  If  this  record  was  not  made  when 
the  machine  was  bought  it  should  be  done 
before  paint  effaces  them.  Such  a  record  is 
a  great  convenience.  More  study  of  future 
convenience  and  comfort  would  make  life 
better  worth  living  on  many  a  farm.  It  is 
the  little  things  that  can  harrass  the  most. 

David. 

DO  NOT  KILL  THEM 

Chapter  IV. 
the  ground-beetles 

If,  as  you  scrape  away  the  loose  chips  at 
the  base  of  a  tree  in  your  dooryard,  turn 
over  an  old  log  in  the  woodland,  or  pick  up 
a  fallen  fence-rail,  you  will  scrutinize  the 
inhabitants  of  these  shelters,  a  number  of 
shining  black  beetles  varying  in  length 

from  a  fourth 
to  one  and  one 
half  inches 
will  usually 
be  noticed. 
If  the  city 
reader  be  not 
so  fortunate  as 
to  be  familiar 
with  or  have 
access  to  these 
hiding-  places. 
Fig.  1  he   may  find 

Tlie  Fiery  Ground-beetle  (Caloso-  large  numbers 
ma  calidum)— a,  beetle ;  b,  larva         (^jjg  beetles 
(After  Riley)  under  any 

arc-light  during  the  warm  summer  eve- 
nings; for  there  they  are  having  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  on  the  small  flies  and  moths 

attracted  by 
the  electric 
glare.  They 
are  rarely 
seen  at  large 
during  the 
day,  as  they 
are  almost 
exclusively 
nocturnal 
insects,  and 
f  r  o  m  their 
habit  of  re- 
maining al- 
most entire- 

„     „  ly  in  or  on 

Fig.  2  •' 

•'The  Searcher"  iCalosoma  scrutatorj  "'^  ground, 

(After  Kileyj  they  are  usu- 


Fig.  3 
Lebia  graiulis 
(After  Riley) 


ally  known  as  "ground-beetles."  As 
might  therefore  be  inferred,  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  farmer  in  de- 
stroying large  numbers  of  noxious  insects 
which  pass  a  part  or  all  of  their  existence 
in  the  soil.  Besides  the  glossy  black 
forms,  which  are  the  most  commonly 
seen,  many  are  brilliantly 
marked  with  gold,  green, 
purple  and  iridescent  tints. 

The  fiery  ground-beetle 
(Calosoma  calidum)  Fig.  1- 
a,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  elytra  being  dotted  with 
bright  gold,  has  many  times 
been  of  great  assistance  in 
helping  to  rid  a  corn-field 
from  cutworms.  The  larvae 
of  this  insect  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  the  skin  of  a 
hard,  horny  texture  like  that  of  the 
beetle.  They  have  strong,  prominent 
jaws,  and  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  body  is 
a  forked  appendage  appearing  much  like 
another  pair  of  jaws.  It  is  not  only  sur- 
prising that  these 
larvae  will  eat  so  large 
a  number  of  cutworms, 
as  they  have  frequently 
been  known  to  do,  but 
also  that  they  will  dare 
to  attack  such  a  for- 
midable creature  fully 
three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  themselves. 
But  their  assault  is 
sharp  and  vigorous, 
and  the  writer  has 
The  Murky  Ground- often  seen  a  single 
beetle  (HarpaUis  jj^j.^^  kill  and  eat  in 
a  short  time  several 
full-grown  cutworms. 
Many  instances  of  the  good  work  of  this 
beetle  are  on  record,  among  which  one  by 
the  late  Prof.  Lintner  might  be  cited, 
where  he  found  them  eating  large  num- 
bers of  the  corn-crambus,  locally  known 
in  Maryland  as  the  corn-bud  worm.  An- 
other somewhat  larger  beetle,  called  by 


Fig.  4 


caligiuosus) 
(After  Eiley) 


FIG.  5 

A,  larva  of  Murky  Ground-beetlq;  b,  head  of  same ;  c, 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  "the  searcher"  (Cal- 
osoma scrutator),  and,  in  fact,  about  the 
largest  of  the  family,  is  a  brilliant 
metallic  green,  bordered  with  a  dark 
purplish  blue,  and  has  the  good  quality 
of  having  a  very  particular  appetite,  caus- 
ing him  to  kill  large  numbers  of  caterpil- 
lars, but  only  eating  part  of  each.    Fig  2. 

While  in  the  earth  as  pupae  large  num- 
bers of  Colorado  potato-beetles  are  de- 
stroyed by  members  of  this  family,  and 
one  species,  Lebia  grandis.  Fig.  3,  which  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  wing-covers  are  some- 
what abbreviated,  thus  leaving  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  exposed,  has  been  noticed 
on  the  plants  eating  the  eggs  and  young 
larvae  of  this  old  potato  pest. 

The  family  of  the  ground-beetles,  or 
Carabidae,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
order,  including  some  eleven  hundred 
species  so  far  described  from  North  Amer- 
ica alone,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the 
largest  family  of  purely  predacious  insects. 
Thus  considerable  difference  is  found  in 
the  structure  of  the  different  groups  into 


head  is  much  broader,  as  is  also  the  thorax, 
which  is  more  rectangular  in  outline,  the 
wing-covers  form  a  sharper  angle  behind, 
and  the  whole  beetle  is  much  more 
flattened. 

One  of  the  most  common  members  of  the 
family  typical  of  this  form  is  one  called 
by  Dr.  Riley  the  murky  ground-beetle 
(Harpalus  caliginosus).  Fig.  4.  The  larva 
of  this  species,  Fig.  5,  is  of  considerable 
assistance  to  fruit-growers  in  eating  large 
numbers  of  curculio  larvae,  which  it 
secures  from  the  plums  after  they  have 
fallen  to  the  earth.  From  a  glance  at  its 
formidable  jaws.  Fig.  5,  b-c,  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  the  fate  of  many  a  curculio 
grub. 

Thus  here  again  are  found  some  "bugs" 
that  are  friends  and  not  foes,  worthy  of  all 
the  protection  that  can  be  attbrded  them, 
and  well  repaying  such  careful  observation 
of  their  habits  as  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  E.  Dwight  Sanderson. 

POTATOES  FOR  BAKING 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  more  starch 
there  is  in  a  potato  the  quicker  it  cooks,  the 
more  it  expands  in  cooking,  and  the  better 
it  tastes,  as  a  general  rule.  These  things 
are  especially  noticeable  if  the  potato  be 
baked.  When  the  housewife  wants  pota- 
toes for  this  purpose  she  picks  out  the 
smoothest  tubers  that  she  can  find,  and 
tries  to  have  them  of  about  uniform  size 
and  weight.  She  discards  all  the  irregular, 
knobbed  and  pronged  ones,  because  they 
do  not  cook  so  well.  This  irregularity  in 
the  cooking  is  not  so  much  due  to  their 
shape  as  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  starch 
that  they  contain. 

But  among  potatoes  of  the  same  size  and 
development,  and  even  of  the  same  variety 
grown  in  one  place,  there  may  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  starch  content,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  value  for  baking.  Those 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  separated  from  the  others. 

Make  a  strong  pickle-brine  of 
salt  and  water,  and  a  second  so- 
lution about  two  thirds  as  strong. 
Drop  the  potatoes  into  the  weaker 
brine  first.  Most  of  them  will 
float,  and  may  be  laid  aside  as  of 
inferior  quality.  Those  that  sink 
may  be  put  into  the  strong  brine, 
and  those  that  sink  this  time  used 
for  baking.  They  contain  most 
and  will,  consequently,  be  found 
much  superior  to  the  others.  The  tubers 
that  float  in  the  strong  brine  will,  more- 
over, be  found  much  more  mealy  than  the 
ones  that  float  in  the  weak  brine.  Thus 
there  may  be  found  three  grades  of  pota- 
toes in  the  one  bin.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
are  not  graded  out  and  marketed  according 
to  their  starch  content. 

One  of  the  restaurants  on  wheels  com- 
mon in  the  cities  makes  a  speciality  of 
baked  potatoes  to  go  with  certain  meats. 
The  proprietor  selects  all  the  potatoes  for 
baking  in  the  way  described. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

«  «  « 

A  SHOEING-PEN 

A  pen  used  in  shoeing  and  operating 
upon  unmanageable  horses  has  been  de- 
vised by  a  Danish  veterinarian,  and  re- 


maudible 
starch 


A  Shoeing-pen 


which  it  is  divided.  The  above-mentioned 
species  have  a  rather  long  head,  the  thorax 
broadly  rounded  at  the  sides,  the  wing- 
covers  well  rounded  behind,  nnd  a  genpi-al 
convex  appearance.   In  another  group  the 


ceives  much  favorable  mention  in  Danisli 
agricultural  papers.  As  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  self-explaining  I  omit  a 
detailed  description  of  tlip  device. 

J.  CHtasxiAN  Bay. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

FOR  THE  Gree>-  Cukraxt-worm.— In 
an  earlier  issue  of  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side I  made  mention  of  the  trouble 
I  had  this  summer  in  trying  to 
keep  the  eurrant-worm  off  my  Colum- 
bus gooseberry-bushes.  Persistent  effort 
at  last  won  the  victory.  But  I  had  to 
repeat  my  applications  of  tobacco-dust 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times  before  I 
could  boast  of  success.  In  fighting  all 
our  insect  enemies,  and  the  fungous 
diseases  of  our  crops  as  well,  we  have  to 
learn  this  one  lesson  thoroughly;  namely, 
that  the  chief  points  in  treatment  always 
are  early  attention  and  frequent  and 
prompt  repetition  of  the  applications.  We 
may  get  sonje  relief  by  a  one-time  appli- 
cation, but  we  cannot  hope  to  entirely 
clear  out  the  enemy.  Keep  up  the  fight 
until  the  last  trace  of  the  insect  or  disease 
has  disappeared,  and  then  you  have  won 
the  day,  but  not  before.  Mr.  J.  TV.  King,  a 
reader  in  Xova  Scotia,  Canada,  writes 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  currant-worm 
as  follows:  "My  experience  is  (and 
I  have  some  three  hundred  gooseberry- 
bushes)  that  nothing  is  so  effective  as  hel- 
lebore put  on  dry.  I  have  used  a  tin 
duster,  such  as  is  used  hereabouts  to 
sprinkle  potatoes  with  Paris  green,  and 
given  a  pretty  thorough  dusting  wherever 
any  sigas  of  the  worm  appear.  One  year 
before  adopting  this  plan  I  had  most  of  my 
bushes  defoliated." 


The  Greex  Cabbage-wokm.— While  on 
the  subject  of  worms  I  might  as  well  men- 
tion the  green  cabbage-worm,  which  never 
fails  to  make  us  its  annual  visit,  although 
apparently  coming  in  greater  numbers, 
and  therefore  doing  more  damage,  some 
years  more  than  others.  This  season,  for 
example,  the  damage  done  by  them  was  so 
slight  that  I  have  done  almost  nothing 
about  it.  You  know  that  we  seldom  do 
more  than  we  are  absolutely  forced  to  do 
(and  this  is  just  the  great  mistake  we 
usually  make).  If  we  would  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  existing  conditions  and  make 
our  greatest  efforts  to  finish  the  enemy 
when  already  almost  routed  by  its  natural 
foes  and  parasites  we  might  make  it  much 
easier  for  ourselves  in  the  future.  The 
one  great  difficulty  (and  a  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  complete  victory)  is 
the  unwillingness  of  the  average  soil-tiller 
to  combine  with  his  neighbors  in  making 
joint  and  thorough  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  fighting  a  common  foe. 


Remedies. — Tobacco-dust  has  for  years 
been  mj-  chief  reliance  for  subduing  the 
green  cabbage-worm.  A  teaspoonful  scat- 
tered over  the  plant  has  never  failed,  in  my 
experience,  to  drive  away  not  only  the  flea- 
beetle  and  the  cabbage-aphis  (plant-louse), 
but  also  the  several  worms  which  infest 
the  cabbage.  I  shall  continue  to  stick  to 
this  remedy,  although  1  will  confess  that  I 
do  not  think  as  well  of  it  for  cauliflower, 
at  least  after  the  heads  have  begun  to  form. 
I  do  not  like  to  mar  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  the  young  flowers.  Before  me  is  a 
copy  of  the  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  Xo. 
1-14,  issued  by  the  Xew  York  State  Exper- 
iment Station,  at  Geneva,  for  September  of 
this  year.  Its  title  is  "Combating  Cabbage 
Pests."  This  treatise  speaks  of  using  Paris 
green  for  both  the  green  worm  and  the 
cabbage-looper,  the  latter  being  considered 
the  most  destructive  of  cabbage  pests  in 
the  South,  and  for  the  past  four  years  a 
worse  enemy  on  Long  Island  than  the 
green  worm.  The  bulletin  says:  "Plants 
of  the  cabbage  family  are  especially  diffi- 
cult to  treat  with  insecticides  because  of 
the  crowding  together  of  their  leaves  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  surfaces.  These 
features  of  cabbage  make  it  difficult  to 
reach  all  portions  of  the  plant,  and  to  make 
the  insecticide  adhere  when  applied.  Any 
dry  power  will  adhere  only  in  occasional 
spots  upon  the  leaves,  will  generally  col- 
lect along  veins  and  midrib  which  are  not 
usually  eaten  by  the  worms,  and  will  be 
washed  off  by  tlie  first  light  rain.  This 
characteristic  of  the  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower foliage  with  the  overlapping  broods 
of  both  cabbage-worm  and  cabbage-looper, 
and  the  retiring  hal)it,  activity  and  care- 
ful feeding  of  the  latter,  make  it  necessary 
in  working  against  them  to  select  an  insec- 
ticide that  will  'stay  whei'e  it  is  put,'  and 


that  will  carry  suflacient  poison  to  kill  the 
loopers,  even  though  they  eat  but  a  small 
quantity.  The  applications  must  be  made  so 
thoroughly  that  every  spot  of  surface  will 
be  protected,  and  the  treatment  repeated 
at  least  once  to  insure  destruction  of  the 
newly  hatched  worms.  An  excellent  mate- 
rial for  securing  uniform  distribution  and 
perfect  adhesion  has  been  found  in  a  resin- 
lime  mixture.  Make  a  stock  solution  from 
the  following  formula : 

Pulverized  resin  5  lbs. 

Concentrated  lye   1  lb. 

Fish-oil,  or  any  cheap  animal  oil  ex- 
cept tallow   1  pint. 

Water   5  gal. 

"Place  oil,  resin  and  a  gallon  of  water  in 
an  iron  kettle,  and  heat  until  resin  is  soft- 
ened; add  lye  solution  made  as  for  hard 
soap;  stir  thoroughly,  add  remainder  of 
water,  and  boil  about  two  hours,  or  until 
the  mixture  will  unite  with  cold  water, 
making  a  clear,  amber-colored  liquid.  If 
the  mixture  has  boiled  away  too  much 
add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  five 
gallons. 

"For  use,  one  gallon  of  this  stock  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  sixteen  gallons  of 
water,  and  afterward  three  gallons  of  milk- 
of-lime  or  whitewash  added.  The  resin 
mixture  is  in  reality  a  liquid  soap,  and  the 
addition  of  lime  turns  it  to  a  hard  soap 
which  remains  suspended  in  the  water  in 
minute  particles.  The  poison,  one  fourth 
pound  of  Paris  green  or  other  arsenite,  is 
then  added,  and  the  particles  of  poison  ad- 
here to  the  finely  divided  soap  particles 
and  are  thus  distributed  throughout  the 
mixture  in  minute  and  uniform  quanti- 
ties. The  soap  solution  is  very  adhesive, 
and  thus  a  thin  film  of  poison  is  made  to 
stick  to  every  part  of  the  leaf  which  is 
touched  by  the  spray.  The  application 
must  be  made  by  a  hand-power  machine, 
either  a  strongly  made  knapsack  or  a  bar- 
rel sprayer,  as  no  horse-power  machine 
will  do  the  work  thoroughly  enough  or 
carefully  enough  upon  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower." The  station  estimates  the  cost  of 
two  applications  to  the  acre  to  be  about  two 
dollars.  It  still  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
simple  hot  soap-suds  applied  either  in  a 
strong  spray,  or,  better,  in  a  strong  dash, 
more  liberally,  have  often  given  me  good 
results  in  clearing  my  cabbages  from  the 
green  worm,  and  of  the  cabbage-aphis,  also. 
For  cauliflowers  I  greatly  prefer  this 
remedy  to  all  others.  It  cleanses  by  wash- 
ing. There  is  no  discoloration  as  by  the 
use  of  tobacco  dust  or  tea,  and  no  danger 
from  poisoning. 

*  s  » 

The  Cohn,  or  Boll,  Worm.— While  in 
Xew  Jersey  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  corn,  or  boll,  worm.  Indeed,  this 
caterpillar  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance, and  the  very  early  and  late  patches 
of  sweet  corn  sometimes  yielded  very  few^ 
ears  not  more  or  less  eaten  or  befouled  by 
this  pest.  Never  before,  however,  have  I 
seen  more  than  an  occasional  specimen  in 
Xew  York.  This  year  my  late  sweet  corn 
is  almost  as  badly  infested  with  the  boll- 
worm  as  I  had  it  in  Xew  Jersey. 


ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 


EXPERIENCE  IN  GIRDLING 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  set  ninety 
Wealthy  apple-trees  in  orchard;  the  rows 
were  sixteen  feet  apart  and  the  trees 
were  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row.  On 
June  25,  1895,  as  these  trees  had  never 
borne  any  fruit,  I  girdled  the  bodies  and 
some  of  the  larger  branches  of  every  alter- 
nate tree.  The  season  of  '96  I  gathered 
some  twenty-five  bushels  of  apples  from 
those  girdled  Wealthies,  while  from  the 
ungirdled  trees  I  got  less  than  one  peck. 
Some  of  the  girdled  trees  were  injured  by 
the  operation,  the  wound  caused  by 
girdling  not  healing  up  perfectly  the 
same  season,  which  indicated  to  me  that 
the  girdling  should  have  been  done  a  week 
or  so  earlier,  or  before  the  trees  were  so 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth. 

Xot  expecting  the  result  of  the  girdling 
to  cause  the  trees  to  form  fruit-buds  more 
than  one  season,  I  was  surprised  the  early 
summer  of  '97  to  find  the  same  girdled 
trees  loaded  with  apples,  while  the  fruit 
was  only  scattering  on  the  ungirdled  trees. 

I  think  that  girdling  will  not  injure  the 
tree  (except  that  injury  which  may  come 
from  overbearing)  if  properly  done  any 
time  between  June  1st  and  June  15th.  Prop- 
er girdling  consists  in  taking  out  a  ring 
of  bark  one  fourth  inch  or  more  wide  en- 
tirely around  the  tree,  cutting  clean  to  the 
wood,  but  no  deeper.  Productive  trees 
should  not  be  girdled,  as  the  prime  object 
in  girdling  is  to  bring  unproductive  trees 
into  bearing,  and  some  varieties,  like  Rol- 
lin's  Pippin,  are  so  unproductive  that  about 
the  only  way  to  ever  get  the  trees  to  bear 
profitably  is  to  girdle  them. — Dewain  Cook, 
in  Exchange. 


Potatoes  fob  Winter  Market. — One 
of  my  western  readers  asks  me  for  plan  of 
pit  in  wTiich  to  keep  potatoes  until  they 
may  be  wanted  either  during  winter  or 
spring.  My  old  method  of  wintering  pota- 
toes, and  yet  largely  practised  in  many 
parts  of  western  Xew  York,  is  to  store 
them  in  a  pit  on  high  and  dry  ground, 
covering  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw, 
then  with  a  layer  of  soil,  next  with  another 
layer  of  straw  and  another  of  soil,  or  in 
place  of  the  second  layer  of  straw  and  soil, 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  coarse  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. The  covering  in  any  case  must  be 
heavy  enough  to  exclude  frost.  Much  more 
convenient  is  a  regular  potato-cellar,  in 
which  the  potatoes  can  be  kept  in  bulk,  safe 
from  fi'ost,  and  sorted  over,  taken  out  or 
put  up  in  barrels  as  needed  for  market. 
Here  should  be  chances  for  ventilation, 
windows  that  can  be  kept  dark,  but  made 
to  admit  light  when  needed.  Sucli  a  cellar 
may  also  be  dug  into  a  hillside,  the  sides 
walled  up  with  stone,  brick  or  plank,  and  a 
roof  put  on  of  heavy'timbers  and  a  coat  of 
soil.  A  root-cellar  such  as  I  have  often 
recommended  for  wintering  celery  may 
also  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  winter- 
ing potatoes  that  are  intended  to  be  mark- 
eted during  winter  or  early  spring. 

'  T.  Greixeb. 

« 

TO  CTRE  A  COLD  »'  OXE  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Broiiio  Qiilulne  Tablets.  All  rtrii!;- 
(!ist.s  retiinri  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  2.5  cents. 
The  genuine  has  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Time  to  Transplant  Raspberries.— Mrs. 
P.  M.,  Lansing,  Iowa.  Red  raspberries  may 
be  safely  transplanted  in  autumn,  while  black 
raspberries  should  not  be  moved  until  spring. 
I  think  you  would  perhaps  do  best  to  trans- 
plant your  raspberries  early  in  the  spring  be- 
fore the  suckers  have  started.  Put  them  three 
feet  apart  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  cut  off 
all  but  about  ten  inches  of  the  tops. 

Best  Peaches  for  Xew  Mexico.— C.  G.  B., 

Azter,  N.  M.  I  do  not  know  what  varieties  of 
peaches  will  do  best  in  your  section,  but  If  you 
cannot  find  out  a  good  list  from  experience  in 
your  state  I  would  suggest  that  you  try  the 
following  list,  which  does  well  In  parts  of 
Texas:  Alexander,  Early  Crawford,  Elberta, 
Morris  White  and  Late  Crawford.  These  are 
all  good  varieties  and  include  a  long  season. 

Grape-niilclew — Fertilizer  lor  Grapes. — 

A.  F.,  GrifBu's  Mills,  Y.  I  think  your  grapes 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  set,  and  again  later  on,  as 
recommended  recently  in  these  columns.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  chief  trouble  with  your 

grapes  comes  from  mildew.  There  is  perhaps 

no  better  fertilizer  for  grapes  than  bone-meal, 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  acre. 

Fire-blight.— J.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich.  There 
is  no  known  remedy  for  fire-blight  of  the 
apple  or  pear.  The  best  treatment  is  to  cut  off 
and  burn  the  diseased  branches  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  Some  seasons  the  disease  is  much 
more  abundant  than  others,  and  sometimes 
several  years  will  pass  in  which  there  will  be 
scarcely  any  of  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  in 
pruning  that  the  cut  should  extend  below  the 
diseased  tissue,  and  that  if  the  saw  is  used  on 
diseased  wood  it  may  carry  the  disease  to 
healthy  wood. 

Bntternnt-trces.- J.  E.  W.,  Big  Prairie, 
Mich.  The  trees  can  be  transplanted,  but  on 
account  of  their  having  an  enormous  tap-root 
are  not  apt  to  do  well.  The  best  way  is  to 
gather  the  nuts  this  autumn  and  plant  where 
they  are  to  grow,  putting  about  three  nuts  in 
a  place,  pressing  them  into  the  .soft  earth  with 
the  foot,  and  covering  with  about  one  inch  of 
soil  and  a  few  leaves.  The  age  of  bearing  va- 
ries greatly,  but  they  generally  bear  in  about 
ten  years  from  seed.  They  can  be  planted  in 
the  spring  if  buried  in  dry  soil  outdoors  this 
autumn. 

Insects  on  Honse-pIants.—G.  N.,  Fairfax, 
Vt.  Your  house-plants  are  troubled  with  at 
least  three  kinds  of  insects— plant-lice,  scale 
and  red  spider.  Plant-lice  are  readily  de- 
stroyed by  tobacco-smoke  or  by  spraying  with 
tobacco-water  made  the  color  of  strong  tea 
from  raw  tobacco.  The  scale  are  best  removed 
by  applying  strong  kerosene  emulsion  with 
an  old  tooth-brush,  which  breaks  off  the  .scjiles. 
The  red  spider  is  best  lield  in  check  by  fre- 
quent spraying  with  water.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  occasionally  dip  the  tops  of  plants  into 
water,  keeping  them  suspended  in  it  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  without  soaking  the  roots. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  laying  two  slats 
across  a  tub  of  water  so  lliat  they  will  bold 
the  ball  of  earth  from  falling  out  of  ttie  pot. 


xransplanting  Grape-Tines.— S.  H.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Grape-vines  can  be  trans- 
planted even  when  quite  large,  and  will  often 
do  very  well,  but  in  general  practice  a  good 
strong  two  or  three  j^ear  old  vine  is  as  large  as 
should  be  moved,  and  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  as  quickly  as  a  much  larger  vine. 
Many  of  our  best  grape-growers  prefer  a  thrifty 
one-year-old  vine  for  general  planting,  as  they 
are  more  easily  handled  than  larger  plants, 
cost  less  and  fruit  about  as  early.  It  does  not 
pay  to  buy  large  vines  for  planting.  It  is  gen- 
erally advisable  to  buj-  plants  rather  than  to 
grow  them,  as  they  cost  but  very  little. 

Blach-knot— Sloore's  Diamond  Grape 
Xot  Bearing.— S.  G.  M.,  Scotia,  N.  Y.  The 
disease  referred  to  is  "black-knot,"  and  the 
remedies  were  recently  given  in  these  columns. 
They  consist  of  removing  and  burning  the  af- 
fected parts  and  painting  the  wounds  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  lu  addition, 
to  this  spray  the  whole  tree  in  the  spring  be- 
fore the  buds  swell  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
prevent  any  new  infection.  The  worms  in  the 
diseased  portions  are  there  simply  because 
they  find  it  a  convenient  place,  but  they  do 

not  cause  the  disease.-  1  cannot  understand 

about  your  Moore's  Diamond  grape,  as  it  is 
generally  productive.  If  it  flowered  and  did 
not  set  fruit,  I  should  think  that  probably 
some  Insect  ate  of  the  flowers,  or  the  fruit  was 
early  distroyed  by  some  disease. 

Grape-vine  teaf-hopper.— C.  A.  C,  San 

Antonia,  Texas.  The  Insect  affecting  your 
grape  is  known  as  the  grape-vine  leaf-hopper, 
and  is  very  abundant  and  does  much  damage 
in  many  sections  during  dry  weather  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  a  very  difficult  pest  to  destroy,  since 
it  IS  a  sucking  insect  and  so  cannot  be  reached 
by  poisons,  and  kerosene  emulsion  does  not 
seem  to  affect  it  when  sprayed  on.  The  way 
in  which  I  have  been  most  successful  has  been 
to  make  a  kerosene  emulsion  nearly  as  thick 
as  soft  soap,  and  use  it  as  tree  ink,  and  spread 
on  two  pieces  of  burlap  about  four  by  eight 
feet,  each  of  which  is  stretched  on  a  frame. 
Then  with  one  of  these  frames  on  each  side 
of  the  vine  and  close  together  at  the  bottom  jar 
the  vines,  when  the  hoppers  would  be  caught 
in  the  stick}-  covering.  Such  a  cloth  in  effect 
is  like  a  great  piece  of  sticky  fly-paper.  The 
best  time  to  use  it  is  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  hoppers  drop  most  easily.  This  pest 
winters  over  in  rubbish  and  other  protected 
places,  and  the  burning  of  rubbish  near  the 
vines  in  autumn  and  spring  may  destroy  large  , 
numbers. 


$2.90  SnANK  HEATER 

Five  cents  v.orth  of  soft  coal  per  day 
and  this  tank  heater  will  heat  the  water  for 
oO  bead  of  btoct,  can't  burnout,  made  from 
heavy  GALVANIZED  STEEL,  26  inclies  high, 
will  keep  the  water  from.freezing'  in  larg- 
est tank  in  zero  weather,  fire  never  goes 
out,  ashes  can  be  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  fire  or  removing  heater  from 
tank,  will  bom  aDTthlng^,  no  heater  made 
requiring  so  little  attention,  nothing 
more  durable.  WRITE  FOR  OUE  FUEB 
AGRICULTCRAL  niPLE3101  CATALOGUE. 

Address,  SEftRS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago, 

SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

crush  the  com  husk,  cob 
and  all,  and  grind  it  into 
meal.    Saves  tiine,  labor 
and  money-    For  steam 
power;other  styles  tor  horses. 
Ourprices  will  suityou. Write 
for  them  and  tree  catalogue. 

FOOS  BCFG  CO  Springfield.O. 


"HELLISH  CGNTRIVANCES" 

is  what  an  Indianapolis  editor  calls  barbed  wire 
fences.  They  are  not  cheap,  effective,  durable  nor 
humane.   Bay  the  epitome  of  these  Tirtue*. 
Pagre  Woven  "Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

HOW  Many  Apples 
doesittaketoniakeauarrel  of 
Cider!    No  uiatterjiC  will 
take  less  if  you  ii:?e  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  theeide^'^^"iIl  be  better, 
purer  and  will  keep  longor. 
Don't  buy  antil  you  get  our  cutalo^e. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  St.   Mt.  GUead,  Ohio. 

[ife¥a  Wagon 

is  in  the  wheels.  Our  Steel  Wheels 
never  wear  out.  We  make  the  BEST 
manufactured  in  America,  staggard  or 
straight  spokes,  all  sizes  to  fit  any  size 
skein.    Write  us  for  catalogue  FKEJB. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana.  III. 


is  much  more  profit- 
able than  other  crops, 
lieil  oxino  feet  brings 
^1211.  Expenses  need 
not  exceed  f20.  miike  poultry  ami  .stock,  Klnseng  does 
not  need  constant  care.  No  cultivation  reipiired. 
Secrets  of  success  simple.  For  only  one  dollar  these 
raresecrets  explaiued  so  any  one  can  follow.  Keep 
this  adv.  for  future  use.  J.  D.  CHEELY.  luka.  III. 

S.VW  .MILL.S, 
I'L-WEKS. 
CORN  .MILLS, 
irVV  l'KK«iSKS. 
W.VTKK  WIIKKLS. 
.Send  fur  ('iitiilt>i;iic. 
DeMACH  MILL  MiNUFACTTJRIXG  COMPANT,  Atlanta,  Ga..  St.  Louis.  Mo 


GINSENG 


FARMERS 


ROOFING 


The  he.1t  l!ert  liope  liooflnc  for 
Ic.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 
clndi'd.   Siihsiiluti'S  for  Plaster. 
SaniiJle.".  free.  TIIF.  KAY  II  l.Ml.r.l  llimt  LM^  ( ().,  ( nm.lcii.  .V.  J. 


DK  nAVC.\SH  CTcrv  WEEK  if  you  sell 
[J^S  tf\t  St.\i:k  Trees,  uuttit  free.  ST.4RK 


KUBSEBY,  LOUISIANA,  HO.,  RockMrUIIL,  Daisviile,  K1. 
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FARM  NOTES 

THE  largest  farm  in  America  reports 
as  follows:  "We  waste  nothing; 
a  hog  would  starve  on  all  the  waste 
to  be  found  about  here.  The  barn 
is  built  four  feet  from  the  ground  in  order 
to  secure  ventilation  underneath,  and 
the  skylight  windows  are  also  used  for 
ventilation.  Thermometers  are  kept  here 
and  there  about  the  barn, and  we  maintain 
a  uniform  temperature  day  and  night.  We 
do  not  intend  to  feed  our  animals  against 
the  cold,  or  have  half  the  food  used  up  in 
fighting  the  cold.  In  that  smaller  yard  you 
see  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  cattle  Inisiness 
— the  weak  ones,  old  cows  and  bulls  that  we 
no  longer  need.  We  never  lose  any  strong 
animals.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  it."  This 
is  a  good  lesson  concerning  waste.  A  rich 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  waste,  and  certain- 
ly a  poor  one  cannot.  I  asked  a  grocery- 
man  one  day  why  he  was  making  money 
while  his  rivals  were  failing  about  him. 
He  answered,  "It  all  depends  upon  the 
little  things  that  we  save  or  waste." 


This  subject  of  waste  covers  the  house- 
hold as  well  as  the  outside  farming.  Why 
does  not  every  one  have  his  own  vinegar 
barrel  or  barrels  into  which  he  constantly 
pours  honey  waste,  cider  waste  and  many 
other  wastes  that  will  pass  into  the  vin- 
egar product?  I  fi.nd  it  not  at  all  impossible 
to  have  five  or  six  barrels  of  vinegar  al- 
ways in  the  process  of  making,  and  as 
many  ready  to  be  sold  each  year. 

0  0 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Prof.  Goodale,  of 
Harvard  university,  insists  that  the  ten- 
dency of  advance  and  evolution  in  our 
fruits  must  be  toward  seedlessness.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  seedless  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  huckleberries,  as  well 
as  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  pears  and  ap- 
ples. This  would  involve  an  almost  total 
reversal  of  the  present  process  of  develop- 
ing these  fruits.  A  seedless  raspberry 
could  only  be  produced  by  reducing  all 
the  pits  to  one,  greatly  enlarging  that,  and 
then  eliminating  tlie  seed.  We  should 
then  have  a  fruit  very  much  like  a  large 
and  seedless  gooseberry.  However,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  we  may  and  ought 
to  very  much  reduce  the  number  of  seeds 
in  all  these  fruits.  The  new  things  of  the 
future  will  be  far  more  remarkable  than 
the  new  things  of  the  past.  It  belongs  to 
every  one  of  us  to  have  a  hand  in  creating 
these  new  fruits. 

I  recommend  to  those  who  wish  a  really 
first-class  delicious  black  grape  to  plant  the 
Herbert.  It  is  very  large,  and  makes  large 
bunches.  It  should  be  planted  as  second 
early.  Worden  makes  a  good  early  mate 
for  it.  If  confined  to  two  black  grapes  I 
should  take  Worden  and  Herbert.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  like  nearly 
all  of  Rogers'  hybrids,  Herbert  will  not 
perfectly  poUenize  itself.  Plant  the  two 
grapes  alternately,  and  Worden  will  sup- 
ply the  pollen  for  both. 


Among  the  native  vines  most  useful  for 
our  cottages,  as  well  as  most  beautiful, 
select  the  wild  white-flowering  clematis. 
It  will  climb  over  a  small  porch  and  cover 
it  with  its  charming  foliage  and  flowers. 
Another  good  use  for  it  is  to  plant  around 
iron  vases  and  other  such  ornaments, 
which  are  generally  monstrosities,  to  cover 
the  superfluity  of  iron  castings.  If  you 
can  have  a  rockery,  especially  if  you  have 
natural  rocks,  let  the  clematis  climb  over 
them. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  seeds  of 
the  Shaffer's  Colossal  raspberry  to  deter- 
mine if  it  was  really  a  cross  between  the 
black  raspberry  and  the  red.  The  seedlings 
almost  invariably  revert  to  the  black,  which 
shows  that  it  is  a  true  cross.  I  think  that 
our  purple  berries  are  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  seedlings  have  none  of  them 
proved  to  be  of  any  value,  which  goes  con- 
trary to  the  idea  sometimes  advanced  that 
the  second  and  third  generation  of  crosses 
should  be  better  than  the  first.  Our  friend 
Campbell  experimented  with  seeds  of  the 
Walter  grape,  and  I  know  that  others  have 
been  at  work  with  the  seeds  of  the  Rogers' 
hybrids.  I  believe  that  none  of  them  have 
secured  as  good  results  as  the  seedlings  of 
the  native  Concord.  E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  IDAHO  PEA 

The  Idaho  pea  is  a  wild  forage 
plant,  native  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
regions,  and  therefore  a  semi-arid  bush  of 
much  value  to  agriculture.  It  has  been 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  throughout 
the  mountain  states  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  yielding  excellent  crops  of 
feed  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry. 
Some  enterprising  seedsmen  have  recently 
introduced  the  pea  as  a  novelty,  giving  it 
various  names  and  selling  the  seed  at 
high  prices  as  domestic  or  imported  coffee- 
berries.  iNIy  experiments  in  growing  this 
plant  have  been  highly  satisfactory  and 
have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  pea  is  all 
the  most  enthusiastic  advertisers  claim  as 
a  forage  plant,  stock-feed  and  coffee  substi- 
tute. Tlie  plant  grows  similar  to  alfalfa, 
stooling  out  from  the  I'oots  and  sending 
up  a  dozen  or  more  branches  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  Every  stem  is  filled 
with  leaves,  branching  out  at  intervals  of 
about  two  inches  and  producing  a  pod  at 
the  base  of  each.  An  ordinary  plant  will 
produce  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pods,  containing  from  one  to  three  peas. 
The  peas  when  shelled  resemble  the  little 
white  Spanish  peanut,  and  taste  like  a  raw 
bean.  When  nicely  browned  and  ground 
as  coffee  the  peas  make  an  excellent  bev- 
erage, having  a  delicious  nutty  flavor,  and 
much  appreciated  by  old  cottee-drinkers. 
I  like  the  pea  coffee  better  than  the  com- 
mercial cereal  products  or  package  coffees. 


look  dry  and  sear,  but  within  a  few  days 
the  ground  will  be  green  when  weather  is 
favorable.  And  when  once  set  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  any  other  vegetation 
crowding  it  out. 

Another  virtue  of  Bermuda  grass  is  its 
rapid  propagation.  A  single  sprig  in  a 
favorable  season  will  spread  over  a  surface 
of  many  square  feet.  Runners  are  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  and  tliose  root  and 
send  out  others.  Lawn  or  field  set  with 
single  sprigs  four  or  five  feet  apart  will 
mat  the  ground  in  a  single  season.  Ground 
should  be  in  good  tilth  when  set. 

Bermuda  grass  is  easily  kept  within 
bounds,  as  it  does  not  propagate  readily 
from  seed.  Once  set,  though,  it  is  difficult 
to  eradicate.  It  does  best  on  sandy  soils, 
but  does  well  on  most  soils. 

Those  who  experience  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  lawn  or  yard  grass  would  do 
well  to  experiment  with  Bermuda  grass. 

Jno.  C.  Bridgwater. 


NOTES  FROM  CORI<ESPONDENCE 

Fkom  Michigan.— I  vi.sited  my  daughter, 
living  about  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
this  place,  last  mouth,  and  to  my  surprise  I 
never  found  a  better  fruit  country  In  my  life 
than  up  there.  Apple  and  plum  trees  were 
loaded  and  had  to  be  propped  up  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  down.  The  foliage  of 
the  trees  was  dark  green,  the  bark  smooth, 
and  the  apples  looked  as  if  they  had  been  var- 
nished. There  was  not  a  blemish  on  them. 
These  lands  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar  an 
acre  and  upward.  The  land  is  gravel  and 
limestone  and  almost  clear  of  timber. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  F.  A.  M. 


A  bushel  of  Idaho  peas  weighs  about 
seventy  pounds,  and  an  acre  will  produce 
from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels.  The  plant  is 
easily  cultivated,  requiring  the  same  at- 
tention as  potatoes  to  give  a  good  yield. 
I  planted  some  twenty  Indies  apart,  one 
pea  in  a  place,  and  others  one  foot  apart. 
The  widest  planting  and  least  watering 
gave  best  results  in  the  production  of  seed, 
while  close  planting  and  abundant  mois- 
ture produced  the  best  feed  for  stock. 
Every  animal  and  fowl  on  the  place  gree- 
dily devoured  the  peas  and  would  walk 
over  all  other  crops  to  find  the  Idahos. 
Several  bushels  were  sold  as  green  peas, 
and  the  purchasers  were  delighted  with 
the  novelty.  The  plants  have  a  peculiar 
odor  that  prevents  insects  from  preying 
upon  the  seed,  and  a  sour  gum  that  sticks 
to  the  fingers  while  picking,  and  imparts  a 
vinegaiy  taste. 

Idaho  peas  may  be  fed  to  cows  and 
sheep  while  on  the  vine,  but  should  be 
shelled  and  ground  into  meal  for  horses 
and  hogs.  Some  farmers  who  have  thor- 
oughly tested  the  feeding  qualities  claim 
that  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  the  meal  is 
a  sufficient  day's  ration  for  a  working- 
horse  or  milk-cow,  and  that  hogs  require 
even  less.  The  peas  may  be  drilled  or 
sown  broadcast  and  cut  with  a  mower  and 
stacked  as  beans.  They  shell  out  easily 
after  being  thoroughly  dried,  and  can  be 
winnowed  or  cleaned  with  an  ordinary 
fanning-mill.  The  hay  is  as  good  as  al- 
falfa, after  the  peas  are  shelled  out. 

Joel  Shomakee. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

There  is  nothing  prettier  than  blue-grass 
in  sections  where  it  does  well.  It  is  green 
all  the  year.  In  the  South  and  West  the 
summers  are  too  hot  or  dry  for  blue-grass. 
Bermuda  grass  here  takes  its  place  as  a 
lawn  grass,  but  not  as  a  pasture  grass  alto- 
gether. The  latter  gets  wiry  and  tough  it 
allowed  to  grow  long.  With  close  cutting 
or  grazing  Bermuda  grass  is  lovely  from 
frost  to  frost,  and  furnishes'  good  grazing. 

The  great  value  of  Bermuda  over  other 
grasses  is  its  staying  qualities.  Its  leaves 
die  from  frost  or  dry  weather,  but  its  roots 
withstand  drought  and  tramping  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  extent.    Its  leaves  may 


From  Virginia.— The  season  just  passed  was 
the  best  for  many  years.  Corn  was  excellent; 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  all 
good.  The  tomato  crop  is  the  farmers' main 
crop  around  here.  It  pays  very  well  at  twenty 
cents  a  bushel.  The  canning  men  last  spring 
held  a  meeting  in  which  thej' agreed  that  no 
canning  man  should  pay  over  seventeen  cents 
a  bushel  for  tomatoes.  The  farmers,  seeing 
that  the  cannery  could  not  run  without  toma- 
toes, held  a  meeting  and  put  the  price  at 
twenty  cents;  and  they  agreed  that  no  farmer 
should  raise  for  any  less.  Farmers  can  rule 
prices  if  they  stick  together.  F.  B.  R. 

TroutvHle,  Va. 


have  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  in  one  of  tlie 
most  beautiful,  fertile  valleys  of  California, 
Caiisa  valley,  in   which  the  flowers  bloom 
from  January  to  December,  and  is  the  home 
of  the  peach,  fig,  pear,  grape  and  olive,  that 
tlie  valley  nestles  between  mountain  ranges 
that  are  rich  in  valuable  minerals;  that  its 
streams  are  filled  with  trout,  and  that  it  slopes 
gently  toward  the  ocean.    I  have  lived  on  the 
Cai  isa  plains  (not  valley)  for  eight  years,  and 
have  been  raising  grain  and  other  produce  of 
the  soil.  The  Carisa  plains  are  about  forty-five 
miles  long  and  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width. 
The  Santa  Lucia  mountains  intervene  between 
them  and  the  ocean.   Instead  of  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  ocean  we  have  two  mountain  grades  to 
haul  over.   The  soil  of  the  plains  is  good,  but 
the  rainfall  is  short.   Instead  of  being  forty 
inches,  as  stated  in  leaflet,  it  is  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches.    Since  I  have  been  on  the 
plains  it  has  averaged  about  every  otlier  year 
dry.    Fruit  and  nut  growing  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  has  not  passed  the  experimental  stage  j'et. 
With  care  and  plenty  of  water  one  can  have 
flowers  the  year  round.   As  to  tiie  streams  be- 
ing filled  with  trout,  that  is  all  a  myth.  I  have 
never  seen  a  trout  in  any  of  the  streams  of 
water  in  the  mountains  or  elsewhere;  in  fact, 
the  creelfs  are  dry  all  summer,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  a  pool  here  and  there  where  the  stock 
get  drinking-water.   Water  is  obtained  by  dig- 
ging, and  then  the  majority  of  the  settlers 
get  water  only  fit  for  stock.   They  haul  water 
and  put  it  in  cisterns  for  house  use.  The  water 
is  of  a  better  quality  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plains.   "Green  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
had  the  year  round ;"  yes,  if  you  irrigate  them. 
The  mistake  made  by  eastern  people  in  regard 
to  the  rainfall  and  climate  of  California  is 
that  they  judge  one  part  by  another.  Now 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  sections 
of  California  as  there  is  between  Ohio  and 
Florida.    The  northeastern  part  is  cold  in 
winter,  while  the  southern  part  is  warm.  The 
coast  counties  are  cool  in  summer,  while  the 
interior  is  hot  and  dry;  and  the  rainfall  is 
greater  on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior. 
Simmler,  Cal.  A.  B. 


From  Delaware.— About  half  way  down 
the  little  state  of  Delaware  we  find  all  that 
one  could  wish  as  to  climate,  soil,  fruit,  etc. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  large  bodies  of 
salt-water,  the  climate  is  tempered,  and  we 
escape  the  rigors  of  the  North  and  the  heat  of 
the  South.  Cereals  and  vegetables  flourish  in 
this  soil.  It  is  a  fruit  country.  The  streams 
and  bays  abound  with  fish  and  oysters,  clams, 
terrapins  and  ducks.  Railroad  facilities  are 
good  and  reach  all  parts  of  the  peninsula; 
steamboats  navigate  the  bays  and  rivers. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  healthful  clim- 
ate, and  manj'  come  here  suffering  from  severe 
cases  of  asthma,  rheumatism,  consumption, 
catarrli,  etc.,  and  are  permanently  cured  or 
greatly  improved.  We  have  never  suffered 
from  epidemics,  hurricanes  or  great  storms. 
Schools  and  churches  are  everywhere  conve- 
nient. B.  T. 

Lincoln,  Delaware. 


What's  the 
Matter  with 
KANSAS  ? 


Kansas  Owns  (in  rouiulnumliers)  900,000 
liorses  .111(1  mules,  550,000  iiiileli-cows, 
1,800,00{|  other  cattle,  2,400,000  swlue  and 
225,000  slieei). 

Its  Farm  Products  this  year  include 

1511,0110,000  bushels  of  corn,  60,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  other 
grahis,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

In  debts  alone  it  has  a  sliortage. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  "What's  the 
Matter  with  Kansas  ?  "—a  new  book  of 
SB  pages  of  facts. 

General  Passenger  Office, 
Th|.  Alr1il..uii,  Topckil  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
Chicago. 


Fkom  Idaho.— Grangeville  is  located  near 
the  center  of  Camas  prairie,  and  contains 
about  eight  hundred  Inhabitants.  It  Is  the 
supply-point  for  a  very  large  area  of  farming 
country,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  county. 
It  is  the  supplj'-point  for  the  mining  districts 
of  Florence,  Elk  City,  Warren,  and  the  recent 
great  discovery,  Buffalo  Hump.  Camas  prairie 
Is  approximately  thirty  by  fifty  miles  In  ex- 
tent, and  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  other  cereals  proportionate]}'.  There 
are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  native  bunch- 
grass  lying  unfenced,  and  forming  an  unex- 
celled outrange  for  the  stock  of  the  farmers  of 
the  prairie.  The  bulk  of  this  land  is  Indian 
allotments,  although  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
wild  land  that  will  never  be  taken  up,  thus 
affording  an  unexhaustible  supply  of  free 
pasture.  We  do  not  have  to  irrigate  to  raise 
crops.  The  climate  is  not  cold  in  winter  nor 
hot  in  summer,  andis  very  healthful.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  do  well.  Fruit  and  berries  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  excellent  quality  Corn 
does  well  in  some  portions  of  the  country, 
also  sorghum.  Timothy  is  the  principal  hay 
crop,  and  seeds  naturally.  Wild  land  fenced 
up  will  produce  good  crops  of  timothy  with- 
out sowing  a  seed  unit.  Our  principal  mar- 
kets are  the  mines.  Hay  sells  for  from  thirty 
to  sixty  dollars  a  ton;  eggs,  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  dozen,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Farming-lands  are  cheap;  good  homes  can  be 
had  for  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  A 
railroad  will  be  built  onto  the  prairie  soon, 
and  then  lands  will  advance  to  double  what 
they  are  selling  at  now.  W.  T.  F. 

Grangeville,  Idaho. 


The  Kneeland 

Omega  Cream  Separator 

adds  at  least  $10  a  year  profit 
to  each  cow,  makes  dairy 
work  a  source  of  profit.  In- 
creases yield  of  butter  and 
improves  the  quahty.  Sepa- 
rates perfectly,  at  slow  speed, 
and  with  half  the  power  of 
others.   Simple,  durable,  free 
from  repairs,  easiest  to  clean. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy,  or  no 
sale.    Send  for  special 
catalogue  and  our  free 
book  "Good  Butter,  and 
How    to    Make  It." 
Agents  wanted  in  local- 
ities   where  we  have 
none.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 
31  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


OUTSIDE  BLINDS 

OPENED.  CLOSED  and  LOCKED 
without  raising  the  window. 

A  BOON  TO  AGENTS. 

White  To-dat. 

VAN  &  CO.,  Dayton,  0. 


From  CAi-iroRNiA.— I  have  just  been  read- 
ing a  leaflet  of  a  land  company  which  I  think 
is  rather  misleading.   The  company  claims  to 


'51^-- «,   FOR  SALE  TKI  CK  FARMS 

,«fl,ooo  an<l  upward,  on  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.    Send  for  description. 
S.  P.  WOODCOCK  &  CO..  SALISBURY.  Wicomico  Co..  MP. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

For  reliable  information,  enclose  5-cent  stamp  to 
CUAUBEB  OF  COlIilEKCE,  LOS  AJiGELES,  CAL. 
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OUR  FARM 

FARM  AND  HOME  NOTES 

WHILE  English  institutions  are  far 
aiiead  of  those  of  France,  as  a 
rule,  English  agriculture  isfarin 
the  rear  of  agriculture  in  France. 
In  England  the  owners  of  estates  above 
one  acre  are  300,000;  in  France  they  are 
7,000,000.  In  England  the  average  ex- 
tent of  a  single  farm  is  390  acres;  in  France 
it  is  ten  acres.  There  are  four  million 
holders  of  properties  of  two  acres  in 
France,  while  the  farms  of  two  hundred 
acres  are  so  few  that  they  can  be  counted 
on  your  fingers.  In  France  there  are  eight 
millions  of  acres,  which  is  the  exact 
amount  which  in  England  has  been  robbed 
from  the  laborers  by  siiccessive  closure 
acts  during  less  than  two  hundred  years. 
Now  let  us  see  the  results.  In  1S90  France 
exported  over  8100,000,000  worth  of  farm 
produce,  while  England  imported  over 
8350,000,000  worth.  In  England  the  rural 
population  is -33  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  in 
France  upward  of  75  per  cent.  In  England 
the  farmer  is  miserably  housed  and  servile; 
in  France  he  is  well  to  do,  independent 
and  hopeful.  This  contrast  is  dependent 
upon  a  far  better  system  of  agricultuj-al 
education  in  France,  and  to  small  farming. 

»   «  iS 

The  experiences  of  English  farmers  are 
so  bad  as  to  set  some  of  them  to  devising 
systems  of  co-operation.  Some  of  these 
experim.jnts  have  resulted  in  societies,  to 
which  members  are  admitted  by  ballot. 
The  society  is  divided  into  superinten- 
dents, men  laborers,  women  laborers,  and 
those  who,  from  old  age  or  from  infancy, 
are  supported  from  a  common  fund.  The 
wages  paid  to  these  people  range  from  eight 
shillings  a  week  to  the  secretary,  store- 
keeper, carpenter,  etc.,  down  to  four  shill- 
ings a  week  for  the  less  skilled  laborers. 
The  produce  of  all  sales  is  used  to  pay  these 
wages,  and  what  is  left  over  is  divided  in 
the  same  ratio. 

If  you  were  not  able  to  cut  the  old  canes 
from  your  raspberries  immediately  after 
finishing  picking,  cut  them  out  now.  Use 
corn-knives  or  hedge-clippers,  and  cut  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Tie  the 
new  canes  to  wires,  or  place  them  between 
two  wires  stretched  from  pole  to  pole.  This 
rule  is  good  for  the  Cuthbert  and  Golden 
Queen,  but  if  you  are  growing  Turner 
or  most  of  the  other  varieties  now  in  culti- 
vation you  must  keep  them  in  hills. 

*  «  s 

Late  autumn  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
valual)le  part  of  the  year.  We  cannot 
crowd  in  some  of  those  items  of  work  that 
constitute  real  farm  progress.  We  cannot 
only  clean  up  and  make  the  place  look 
neat  and  trim,  which  counts  financially, 
but  we  can  get  time  to  plant  a  few  trees, 
improve  our  walks  and  drives,  make  the 
house  and  barn  more  comfortable,  get 
cisterns,  wells  and  cellars  in  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  if  we  care  for  our  own  interest 
as  well  as  the  public  we  shall  do  a  little  to 
make  the  highway  more  comfortable  for 
teams  and  more  beautiful  for  the  eye.  On 
hillsides  give  water  free  courses,  anticipa- 
ting the  floods  of  winter,  so  as  to  wash  away 
the  least  possible  amount  of  soil.  Cover 
your  strawberries,  get  your  raspberries 
well  tied  up,  gather  humus  into  compost 
piles,  spread  the  old  compost,  renew  stakes 
and  wires  in  the  vineyards  and  berry- 
gardens,  get  bees  into  safe  quarters,  and 
make  rough  spots  beautiful.  Above  all,  do 
something  toward  the  establishment  of 
rural  telephones,  so  as  to  break  up  the 
monotony  and  the  isolation  of  farm  life.  If 
you  can  do  no  better,  at  least  connect  your 
house  with  one  or  two  of  your  nearest 
neighbors,  in  order  to  secure  help  in  case 
of  sickness  or  thieves,  or  to  render  aid. 


One  of  the  London  papers  warns  us  that 
science  is  creating  a  new  world.  It  has 
invaded  everything,  and  is  revealing  all 
secrets;  it  has  made  neighbors  of  widely 
separated  places;  it  has  girdled  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes.  Privacy  has  become  im- 
possible, even  that  of  one's  bodily  interior 
being  exposed.  If  this  be  the  case  in  the 
green  tree,  what  may  we  expect  in  the  dry? 
If  infant  science,  only  seventy-five  years 
old,  has  brouglit  this  about,  wliat  will 
science  in  a  state  of  manhood  do  for  us? 
Ask  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  and  you  will  i^robably  hear 
that  the  age  of  romance  is  but  just  begin- 
ning. E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 


BREEDS  AND  UTILITY 

A  fact  that  is  now  coming  before  the 
poultry  fraternity  at  large  is  that  more  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
fowls  for  utility  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  All  thoroughbred  varieties  of  fowls 
should  be  bred  for  utility  first,  leaving  the 
less  important  points  of  mere  fancy  as  a 
secondary  matter.  Not  that  one  should 
advocate  the  doing  away  with  breeding 
for  feather  and  form,  for  it  has  been  one 
of  the  great  means  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  poultry  interest  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  if  all  fanciers  had  tried  as  hard 
to  breed  great  layers  as  they  have  to  breed 
fine  feathers  the  result  would  have  been 
still  more  satisfactory.  Fowls  can  just  as 
well  be  bred  to  be  extra  layers,  and  still 
possess  all  the  fine  fancy  points,  as  to  be 
bred  for  fine  fancy  points  without  regard 
to  egg-production.  It  may  take  much 
longer  to  bring  them  to  the  desired  perfec- 
tion of  "standard"  points,  yet  in  the  end 
there  would  be  strains  that  combine  utility 
with  fancy.  It  is  very  natural  for  the 
breeder  of  fancy  fowls  to  desire  to  excel  at 
shows  in  "standard"  points,  consequently 
in  forming  his  breeding-pens  he  takes  his 
best  "standard"  birds  without  regard  to 
egg-production,  the  result  being  fine 
feathers  and  fair  laying,  while  if  he  had 
taken  his  most  vigorous,  best  formed  and 
best  laying  females,  and  mated  them  with 
a  vigorous  male  so  marked  as  to  overcome, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  their  bad  points, 
and  although  his  birds  may  not  be  so  fine- 
ly marked  as  in  the  first  mating,  he  will 
be  started  on  the  right  road  and  will  inev- 
itably succeed.  Fanciers  should  not  forget 
that  the  main  end  of  poultry  is  to  produce 
eggs  and  meat  for  the  table,  and  that  the 
chief  end  to  be  sought  for  is  not  altogether 
fine  appearance.  The  aim  of  every  fancier 
should  be  to  combine  the  two,  giving  fancy 
a  secondary  place  to  utility,  yet  keeping 
close  to  points  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  breeds. 
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COLD  DRAFTS  AND  POULTRY 

Not  only  the  temperature  but  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  must  be  consid- 
ered in  building  a  poultry-house.  Houses 
are  not  always  intended  to  protect  against 
cold,  but  against  drafts.  What  are  termed 
open  houses  will  be  sufiieiently  open 
if  the  north  and  east  sides  are  made 
close,  with  the  south  and  west  sides  some- 
what open.  There  are  seasons  of  damp- 
ness in  which  the  damp  drafts  flow 
down  upon  or  over  the  fowls,  and  when 
this  happens  there  is  liability  of  roup.  It 
is  not  true  that  a  hen  must  be  constantly 
ventilated,  or  would  perish  of  suffocation 
it  not  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  or 
that  she  wants  more  fresh  air  than  a 
steer.  We  do  not  expose  ourselves  or 
our  horses  and  cattle  to  drafts.  True,  the 
turkey  roosts  on  trees,  but  it  dies  from 
roup  sometimes;  and  the  Shetland  pony 
can  endure  the  blasts  from  the  North  seas, 
but  we  do  not  keep  our  horses  in  that  man- 
ner. Cheap  houses  may  answer  just  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive.  All  expensive 
draft  holes,  called  "ventilators,"  have 
faults.  It  is  protection  from  the  wind  that 
is  the  most  essential.  When  the  climate  is 
warm  the  hens  can  pick  up  a  large  portion 
of  their  food,  but  in  winter  they  need 
assistance.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the 
houses  warm,  and  in  building  a  house  the 
walls  should  be  smooth,  or  built  so  that  in 
summer  the  lice  can  be  fought  and  kept 
down.  Warmth  in  winter  means  more 
eggs  and  greater  profits. 
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EGGS  FOR  WINTER 

This  is  an  excellent  time  of  the  year  to 
preserve  eggs  if  they  are  cheap,  as  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  them  over  two 
months  in  order  to  get  better  prices.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  eggs  after  the  warm 
days  are  over.  No  solutions  or  packing  in 
lime,  salt  or  other  substances  need  be  re- 
sorted to.  If  the  eggs  are  placed  on  racks 
or  in  crates,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  half 
over  twice  a  week,  and  put  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  be  in  prime  condition  two  months 
after,  and  will  have  undergone  no  change, 
being  of  a  fresh  appearance.  When  eggs 
are  limod  or  preserved  in  solutions  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs.  It  is  best  to 
separate  the  males  from  the  hens,  as  eggs 
from  the  hens  will  then  keep  longer  and 
better. 


HOW  MANY  FOWLS  IN  A  HOUSE 

In  making  preparations  for  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  fowls  do  not  commit  the 
error  of  crowding  thirty  into  a- room  only 
large  enough  for  twenty.  One  of  the 
causes  of  disease  is  that  of  crowding  the 
fowls  and  then  attempting  to  overcome  the 
evil  by  ventilation.  When  there  are  too 
many  henstogether  the  heat  of  their  bodies 
causes  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  as  the 
warm  air  rises  the  cold  air  comes  in.  If 
there  is  a  top  ventilator  the  warm  air  will 
pass  out  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  venti- 
lator, while  a  current  of  cold  air  will  also 
come  in  at  the  lower  portion,  which  passes 
over  the  heads  of  the  fowls,  and  causes  the 
well-known  cases  of  swelled  head  and 
eyes,  or  leads  to  roup.  No  poultry-house 
will  require  a  ventilator  if  the  hens  are  not 
crowded.  A  dozen  hens  in  a  house  ten 
by  ten  feet  are  sufficient,  and  any  excess 
over  that  nitmber  will  render  the  whole 
liable  to  disease. 

js 

hens  and  cows 

From  S60  to  §S0  a  year  is  considered  a 
fair  profit  from  a  good  cow,  and  she  will 
take  up  three  acres  of  ground.  She  must 
be  milked  every  day  and  on  Sunday,  have 
her  food  regularly,  her  stalls  cleaned  and 
other  work  performed,  such  as  skimming 
the  milk,  churning,  etc.  One  hundred 
good  hens  on  an  acre  of  ground  will  pro- 
duce nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  cow,  and  yet 
if  the  houses  are  to  be  cleaned  daily,  and 
one  tenth  of  the  work  given  them  that  is 
done  for  one  cow  on  three  acres,  the  com- 
plaint would  arise  that  poultry  requires 
too  much  care;  yet  if  the  poultry  are  not 
housed  and  their  roosts  cleaned  often,  how 
can  the  poultrymen  expect  them  to  be  free 
from  lice  and  disease  or  prove  profitable. 
All  the  difficulties  are  not  with  the  poultry- 
men.  The  dairymen  have  their  troubles, 
but  they  work  hard  and  make  the  business 
pay. 
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UTILIZING  SITTERS 

Always  aim  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at 
the  same  time,  and  test  the  eggs  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  infertile  eggs  may  then  be 
removed  from  the  nests,  the  fertile  ones 
remaining  may  be  given  to  fewer  hens, 
and  the  liberated  hens  may  be  started  again 
with  other  sitters.  When  the  next  testing 
is  made  these  hens  should  be  broken  up 
and  the  new  sitters  finish  the  hatches.  Do 
not  waste  time  and  feed  by  allowing  one 
hen  to  carry  only  a  few  chicks.  Such  a 
course  may  answer  for  winter,  but  in  fall, 
spring  and  summer  "double  up"  the 
broods,  so  as  to  have  the  extra  hens  for 
layers.  No  hen  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
with  her  chickens  in  summer  after  they 
feather.  Separate  them,  as  the  chicks  can 
care  for  themselves  and  the  hens  will  soon 
begin  to  lay  regularly. 


CHANGE  THE  FOUNTAIN 

The  frost  will  cause  the  ordinary  water- 
fountains  to  crack  and  become  useless,  and 
they  should  now  be  put  away  and  wooden 
troughs  substituted.  The  troughs  should 
be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week,  and  scalded, 
or  thick  scum  will  accumulate  on  the  sides 
and  bottoms.  A  small  lump  of  lime  in  the 
water  will  be  an  advantage  in  the  troughs, 
and  they  should  be  emptied  every  night 
and  filled  in  the  morning. 


STORE  THE  LEAVES 

Have  a  place  for  the  storage  of  leaves 
under  shelter,  and  they  will  be  found  equal 
to  anything  that  can  be  procured  for  the 


use  of  the  hens  in  winter.  They  afford  the 
best  material  in  which  to  scratch,  and  also 
prevent  drafts  of  air  along  the  floor. 
Along  with  the  leaves  lay  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  dry  dirt,  and  the  winter  work  will 
be  lessened. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Colors  of  Breeds.— H.  N.  B.,  Peoria,  111., 
writes:  "1.  Which  variety  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
breed  the  truest  to  feather?  2.  Which  of  the 
Wyandottes?  3.  What  breeds  thrive  best 
when  penned?" 

Reply:— 1.  The  white  variety.  2.  White. 
3.  Cochius  and  Brahmas. 

Blood-meal.— A.M. S.,  Olean,  X.  Y.,  writes: 
"Would  you  advise  the  use  of  blood-meal  in- 
stead of  meat  for  laying  hen.s?" 

Keplt:— Blood-meal  is  excellent  and  gives 
good  results.  It  may  be  used  in  place  of  meat, 
or  with  it  if  necessary,  but  it  is  better  to  allow 
meat  also  if  it  is  cheap  and  easily  procured. 

Vertigo  and  DncKs.— O.  H.  B.,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  writes:  "My  ducks  seemed  well  until 
half  grown  or  larger,  when  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  staggers  or  dizziness." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  feeding  too 
much  grain.  Ducks  will  not  thrive  on  con- 
centrated food,  as  they  require  the  larger  pro- 
portion to  be  bulky.  Grass  alone  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  them  in  summer. 

l.es  Weakness.— Mrs.  F.  E.  W.,  Oxford, 
JIass  ,  writes:  "1  have  a  young  pullet  which 
lias  lost  the  use  of  her  legs.  I  lost  a  cockerel 
in  the  same  manner.  I  feed  bran,  corn-meal 
cracked  corn  and  scraps.  They  have  full 
range." 

Eeply":— The  cause  may  be  due  to  injury  of 
some  kind,  or  from  jumping  off  a  high  roost. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  grain  diet  in 
summer,  with  the  food  from  the  range,  has 
made  the  pullet  overfat. 

How  Much  Feed.- L.  A.  G.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  writes:  "What  is  best  to  feed  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  how  much  ?" 

Reply-  :— Something  depends  on  the  climate. 
In  summer  grass,  lean  meat,  insects,  seeds 
and  substances  picked  up  on  the  range  are 
sufficient.  In  winter  grain  may  be  added. 
There  is  no  rule  for  quantity,  as  no  two  birds 
are  alike  or  eat  the  same  amount.  It  is  best  to 
give  not  over  half  as  much  as  tbey  will  eat  in 
the  morning,  nothing  at  noon  and  a  full  meal 
at  night.  If  on  a  range  give  nothing  in  sum- 
mer. 


T  SWEAR 


as  yon 

  _  diJ  last 

II  buy  :iD  Incubator  ODd  then  Dot  do  it. 
Nothing  li^e  starling  ri^ht. 
If  you  want  to  start  right 
and  stay  right  buy  f he 

Reliable  Incubator. 

'  Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can't  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
^does  the  rest.    We  send  a  22-1  pa^ 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  ail 
'^-w^^'^ibont  it  ami  th^  Reliable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELUBLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  41,  Quincy,  III. 

A  GREAT  MISTAKE 

it  would  be  to  purcliase  an  Incu- 
bator or  Brooder  witbout  first 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-i)age  cat- 
alo.^ue.  It  costs  (i  cents,  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
poultry  Information  it  contains, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  pointers  it 

    gives  you.    Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  61,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-^iththo 

Eimpie,  perfect,  seif-regulatiog 

EXCELSIOR  jNCUMIOR 


Tboasands  in  successful  operalion 
I  Clrcalars  firec  J     I  Lowest  priced  Ist-class  hatcher  made. 
Sead6c.for    I  GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

IliQs.  Catalog.  I  114  to  122  S,  6th  St..  QuIncy,  111, 


DON'T  WORRY 

ri'jout  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
ta^  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

and  set  your  niin  J  at  rest.  It  will  turn  all 
{previous  failures  into  p<isitive  sui"cess.  Rfg- 
ulates  perfectly.  Hatches  hig-h  p*;rcenta^e3. 
5u  to  350  e^.  ">Ve  pay  freight  in  the  U.  S. 

Catalog  free.  Petaluma  locubatorCo.  Box  6.  Petaluma,  CaL 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatclies  Chickeus  by  Sleaiii.  AbSfjlmelj 
eclf-reeulatlns.    The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  aod  cheapest  lirst-class  Hatcher 
.    Id  the  market.   Clrculnrn  FKEE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QLINCr.  ILL. 


HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  you  eet!  No  matter,  yon  will  get  twice  as  many  iC  yoa  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
doubles  the  eee  product  In  every  inr^tan'ce.  It  maken  hen^  lay  In  cold  weather 

when  e™s  are  worth  the  most  monev.    It  makes  early  and  lone  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

•*boQt  oil."  Tliey  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profltoble*  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter-raade  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann*S  Swingeing  Feed  Tray 
.beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  troucrh— prevents  waste.  Mann's 
Granite  Crystal  Critlsall  Crit— nodirt.  Cash  or  installments,  llhis-trareil 
'catalogue  £ree.  W.  MAMM  CO.  Box  32,  MiLFORD,  MASS. 


11*^90.  TO  19c.  A  ROD-^ 


The  Best  Farm  Fence  on  Earth 


Is  all     Cnv  wire 
it  costs  rUI  to  make 

With  our  all  Steel  Automatic  Machine  Capacity  70  Rods  per  day. 
We  sell  Galvanized  fence,  Barb,  Baling  wire,  and  our  Famous  High 
Carbon  Coil  Spring  Wire.  Twenty  different  styles  of  Yard,  Lawn, 
church, and  cemetery  fences.  Farm  , 
fence  in  the  roll.  Farm  and  yard 
gates,  the  best  and  strongest  steel 
line  and  anchor  posts  made, in  fact 
all  kinds  of  fence  supplies  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  the  very  low- 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  price 


est  Wholesale  Prices 
list  and  save  the  middleman's  profit 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO  , 
220  North  St.  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S 


NOVEMBEK  1,  1898 


THE  PARiVl  AIND  RIRESIDB 
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QUERIES 

BEAD  THIS  NOTICE'S^ 


i^uestious  from  regular  subdCTiljerB  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  cohunns  free^  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  iU'iuirer  should  accontpan.v 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  receiveil  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Sorghnin-molasscs    Vinegar.— E.  S.  S., 

Seaicy,  Ark.  Dilute  the  molasse.s  with  warm 
rain-water,  using  about  six  gallons  of  water  to 
one  of  molasses,  and  let  the  mixture  ferment 
just  as  in  making  cider-vinegar. 

Frost  ami  Celery.— J.  A.  S.,  Crocketts', 
Va.,  wants  to  know  whether  frost  is  very 
hard  on  celery.  A  light  fro.st  will  do  no  par- 
ticular harm  to  celery  which  is  yet  in  the 
field,  but  all  celery  when  ones  taken  up  and 
stored  in  the  cellar  or  trendies  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  even  a  touch  of 
frost.  It  it  does  no  more,  it  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  get  wet,  without  chance  to  dry  out, 
and  they  will  rot.  For  methods  of  storing  for 
winter  see  reply  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  T.— T.  Greiner. 

Fertility  from  Clover.— J.  T.  E.,  Lincoln, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "Is  any  fertilizing  value  of 
clover  lost  by  cutting  it  the  first  of  June  and 
letting  it  lie  on  the  ground  all  summer?  Or 
should  it  be  plowed  under  before  cutting? 
Will  it  pay  to  seed  clover  with  oats  in  the 
spring  to  plow  under  for  wheat  in  the  fall?" 

Reply :— Plowing  for  wheat  should  be  done 
as  near  after  oat  harvest  as  possible.  It  is 
only  in  an  unusually  favorable  season  that 
the  growth  of  clover  in  oats  amounts  to  much 
between  spring  and  the  time  of  plowing  for 
wheat.  The  greatest  increase  of  soil  fertility 
from  clover  can  be  obtained  by  allowing  it  to 
grow  tofull  maturity,  that,  is,  until  it  forms  its 
seed.  It  is  said  that  clover-roots  double  in 
quantity  Ijetween  the  time  of  cutting  for  hay 
in  June  and  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe.  If  j-ou 
do  not  care  to  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay,  clip  it 
before  it  becomes  too  heavy,  and  repeat  the 
clipping  if  necessar.v;  then  cut  the  second 
crop  for  seed  or  plow  it  under.  For  special 
purposes  the  first  crop  is  sometimes  plowed 
under  when  in  bloom.  When  you  consider 
that  tlie  loot  is  about  one  half  of  the  clover- 
plant,  and  that  its  greatest  development  takes 
place  between  the  first  and  second  crops,  you 
can  see  the  reason  for  allowing  the  plant  to 
reach  full  maturity. 

Fertilizer  Formula.— J.  A.  R.,  Massa- 
chusetts, -writes:  "I  like  what  you  say  about 
home-mi.xed  fertilizers,  and  wish  you  would 
give  us  a  recipe  for  a  general-crop  fertilizer. 
We  common  fanners  are  not  posted  in  the  big 
names  of  some  of  the  ingredients  mentioned, 
or  the  percentages,  etc.,  but  if  you  will  tell  us 
to  mix  thoroughly  so  many  pounds  of  each 
ingredieint,  and  tell  us  how  much  a  pound  to 
pay  for  it,  we  think  we  can  save  money  in 
making  our  ovv^n  fertilizeis,  and  be  greatlj- 
obliged  to  Farm  and  Fireside." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— I  wish  I  could  help 
our  friend,  but  am  afraid  I  cannot.  Each  one 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  this  re- 
spect. In  order  to  apply  fertilizers  with  best 
effect  one  must  Ijnow  what  he  is  doing.  In 
one  ca.se  you  maj-  need  mostly  potash,  in  an- 
other phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  and  if  you  do  not 
know  which  Is  required  you  are  working  in 
the  dark.  Read  a  popular  treatise  on  ma- 
nures, such  as  Gregorj-'s,  Seniper's  or  Greiner's, 
and  you  can  easily  discover  for  j-ourself  what 
formula  will  most  likely  suit  j  our  conditions. 
For  grain  crops  on  heavy  loams  the  ingre- 
dient most  likely  to  give  you  good  results  is  a 
good  superphosphate,  such  as  acid  phosphate 
or  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock, which  costs 
from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  a  ton.  For  fruit 
crops,  especially  on  light  soils,  potash  is  more 
likely  to  be  needed,  and  can  be  supplied  in 
muriate  of  potash  ($15  a  ton),  etc.  Study. 

Salting  Pork.  — S.  N.  G.,  Monticello, 
Iowa,  writes :  "Please  give  recipe  for  pickling 
or  salting  pork.   I  alwaj  s  get  mine  too  salty." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— For  man}'  years  we 
have  salted  our  pork  according  to  the  recipe 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York  edition 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  the  winter  of  1897, 
as  follows:  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  sweet 
barrel  with  one  inch  of  salt,  pack  down  tight- 
ly a  layer  of  pork,  and  cover  with  one  inch  of 
salt.  So  proceed  until  the  barrel  is  nearly  full, 
the  rind  side  to  be  placed  next  to  the  barrel. 
Make  a  brine  by  boiling  so  strong  that  it  will 
bear  up  an  egg,  keeping  the  scum  skimmed  off 
while  boiling.  When  cold,  pour  the  brine  on 
the  meat,  enougli  to  cover;  then  weight  it 
down.  If  scum  arises  at  any  time  after  the 
brine  is  on  the  meat,  pour  it  off  and  boil  again, 
adding  more  salt.  As  a  matter  of  safety,  pork 
packed  in  the  fall  or  winter  should  have  the 
brine  poured  off  in  the  spring  and  boiled 
again.  Pork  should  not  be  packed  until  the 
animal  heat  is  all  out,  nor  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  freeze  before  packing.  We  have 
never  had  meat  spoil  when  thus  packed,  and 
never  found  it  too  salty.  It  may  be  well,  too, 
to  add  the  recipe  for  pickling  pork,  hams, 
shoulders,  etc.,  which  has  always  given  us  per- 
fect satisfaction  ;  namel.v.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  meat,  six  gallons  of  water,  nine  pounds  of 
salt,  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  quart 
of  molasses  and  six  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Boil, 
skim,  and  let  stand  until  cold.  The  saltpeter 
is  dissolved  and  added  to  the  pickle  when 
cold.  Pack  the  meat,  and  pour  the  pickle 
over  it. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  Dlt.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

ToTegular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fiulsid£  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  e.xpected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  II .  J.  DET.MERS,  13l:">  Neil  Avenue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Perhaps  a  Case  of  Tetanus.- C.  A.  V., 

Panola,  La.  The  few  .symptoms  mentioned  in 
your  very  indefinite  description  of  your  case 
point  toward  tlie  presence  of  tetanus,  and  if 
this  is  correct  your  horse  by  this  time  will 
have  ceased  to  sufler— will  either  be  dead 
(most  likely)  or  will  be  well  again. 

nocking  tlie  Tails  of  lianibs.— E.  C.  A., 
Arlington,  Wis.  As  this  is  an  operation  al- 
most exclusively  performed  by  shepherds  on 
lambs  only  a  few  weeks  old  I  have  no  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  and  cannot  answer  j'our 
question;  neither  am  I  convinced  that  the 
operation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Apoplexy.— S.  L.  C,  Indian  Creek,  Va. 
Your  sow  died  of  apoplexy,  or  what  is  the 
same,  internal  hemorrhage,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  bursting  of  an  important  blood- 
vessel. Whether  or  not  the  meat  of  such  an 
animal  is  fit  to  be  eaten  is  perhaps  more  a 
question  of  taste  and  training  than  of  hygiene. 

"Blootl.v  Murrain.*'- C.  H.  A.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  "Bloody  muri-ain,"  particularly 
In  the  Southwest,  is  simply  a  synonym  for 
Texas,  or  southern,  cattle  fever.  In  Scotland 
it  has,  of  course,  a  dilferent  meaning,  and  is, 
it  seems,  sometimes  applied  to  a  certain  form 
of  anthrax.  It  is  a  term  not  recognized  in 
veterinary  medicine. 

llnibilieal  Hernia.- R.  D.,  Ionia,  Va.  An 
umbilical  hernia  is  best  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation,  to  be  performed  by  a  qualified  vetei'- 
inarian.  If  your  colt  is  yet  a  suckling,  and  the 
hernia  is  only  a  small  one,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  postpone  the  operation  until  next  May  or 
June,  because  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  her- 
nia will  disappear  after  the  colt  has  been 
weaned  for  some  time;  but  if  the  same  is  a 
large  one,  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its 
disappearance,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the' 
operation  performed  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Warts  on  Cow's  Teats.— F.  S.,  Breedsville, 
Mich.  1  have  to  conclude  from  your  inquiry 
that  the  teats  of  your  cow  are  covered  with 
small  warts.  If  such  is  the  case,  about  all  you 
can  do  while  the  cow  is  in  milk  is  to  .see  to  it 
as  much  as  possible  that  no  wounds  or  sores 
are  produced  by  the  milking,  and  then  to 
anoint  the  teats  after  each  milking  with  a  little 
sweet-oil,  or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  sweet-oil.  Such  warts  usually 
disappear,  if  not  irritated,  without  any  treat- 
ment in  the  course  of  time.  If  treatment  has 
to  be  applied,  it  must  be  done  when  the  cow  is 
not  i n  milk. 

Fatal  Disease  and  Death  Resulting 
from  Overwork.— F.  B.  A ,  Farmington, 
N.  M.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  but  that 
the  "hard  drive  of  over  seventy  miles  in  one 
day,"  especially  if  the  weather  was  hot  and 
the  horses  had  to  suffer  from  want  of  water — 
were  not  watered  sufficiently  often— consti- 
tuted the  sole  cause  of  disease  and  death.  The 
great  weakness  and  the  inability  to  swallow, 
as  described  by  you,  undoubtedly  were  due  to 
a  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues  in  con- 
sequence of  defective  nutrition,  caused  by  an 
abnormal  thickening  of  the  blood,  and  hence 
the  inability  of  the  same  to  furnish  nutrient 
material  to  the  tissues  and  to  carry  off  the 
products  of  waste. 

Blackleg  or  Foot-rot.— J.  D.,  Nobleton, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Blackleg  and  foot-rot  are 
two  entirely  different,  diseases.  The  former 
principally  attacks  young  cattle,  and  almost 
invariablj'  becomes  fatal  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  can  be  prevented  by  either  keeping  the 
cattle  away  from  such  places  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, or  bj'  producing  immunity  by  means  of 
a  protective  inoculation;  but  once  developed 
it  niust  be  considered  as  incurable.  Footrot, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  of  a  local  char- 
acter, and  has  Its  seat  not  in  interior  parts, 
but  in  the  feet,  particularly  of  sheep.  It  be- 
comes fatal  only  in  its  most  advanced  stages, 
and  then  only  indirectly.  Now  if  5'ou  will 
tell  me  which  of  these  two  diseases  you  mean 
I  may  be  able  to  an.swer  your  question. 

Probably  l,ung-w orms.— T.  S.  H.,  Ft.  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y.  Your  sheep  very  likely  have 
lung-wonns  (Strongylus  filaria)  in  their  lungs 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  sickness  and 
death.  There  is  no  remedy,  because  the  worms, 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  finest  bronchial 
ramifications,  are  inaccessible  to  any  treat- 
ment not  more  injurious  to  the  sheep  than  to 
them.  Your  sheep  must  have  been  grazing  on 
low  and  wet  ground,  or  on  ground  containing 
stagnant  water,  for  it  is  in  such  places  the 
worm-brood  is  found  and  picked  up.  Such 
places,  therefore,  especially  if  once  infested, 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  because  if  that  is 
done  and  the  sheep  are  kept  during  the  whole 
year,  but  particularly  in  the  spring,  on  high 
and  dry  ground,  destitute  of  any  stagnant 
water,  such  worm-diseases  will  not  develop, 
for  no  worm-brood  will  be  picked  up. 


Itching  Tall.-G.  P.  B.,  Chualar,  Cal.  If 
the  roots  of  the  hair  of  your  mare's  tail  are 
not  diseased  you  will  succeed  in  removing 
the  itcliing  sensation  if  you  apply,  after  the 
tail  has  once  been  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water,  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days  in 
succession,  a  good  wash  with  a  five-per-ceiit 
solution  of  creolin  in  water;  but  if  the  roots  of 
the  hair  are  diseased,  or  have  lost  their  vital- 
ity, so  that  the  hair  is  falling  out,  any  treat- 
ment will  be  in  vain,  and  no  matter  what  you 
do  the  mare  will  get  a  .so-called  "rattail." 

An  01«l  Sore.— W.  C.  T.,  Anita,  la.  All 
wounds  and  lesions  of  any  consequence  sit- 
uated l)elow  the  .so-called  chestnut  or  horny 
warton  a  horse's  leg,  unless  broughtto  healing 
by  first  intention,  witliout  suppuration,  will 
produce  horny  .scar-tissue,  and  that  the  more 
the  longer  it  takes  to  bring  them  to  healing. 
Such  scar-tissue,  it  is  true,  can  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  surgical  knife  or  by  caustics, 
etc. ;  but  this  does  not  a  particle  of  good  if  the 
wound  thus  produced  is  again  allowed  to  sup- 
purate and  is  not  brought  to  healing  by  first 
intention,  or  if  the  borders  of  the  wound  can 
not  be  brought  and  be  kept  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Wounds  below  the  so-called 
chestnut  cannot  be  stitched,  but  its  borders 
have  to  be  kept  united  by  judiciously  applied 
bandages,  and  suppuration  has  to  be  prevented 
by  strict  asepsis.  To  do  this  is  comparatively 
easy  if  the  wound  is  fresh  and  if  no  loss  of 
substance  has  occurred,  for  then  the  borders 
of  the_  wound  can  be  brought,  and  be  kept,  in 
contact  with  each  other  without  much  diffi- 
culty. All  this  is  entirely  different  if  the 
wound  is  an  old  one,  and  if  borders  can  lie 
brought  in  contact  only  with  great  difficultj', 
or  not  at  all.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage in  a  case  like  yours  the  treatment 
must  be  personally  attended  to  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian  who  knows  how  to  produce 
and  to  maintain  a  perfect  asepsis.  It  can, 
therefore,  not  be  treated  from  a  distance. 

Would  Suggest  Anthrax.— C.  K.  S.,  De 
Smit,  Idaho.  Your  description  of  the  dying 
of  over  one  thousand  sheep  out  of  a  flock  of 
two  thousand,  all  inside  of  three  weeks,  would 
suggest  anthrax,  also  called  charbon,  as  the 
cause  of  death,  if  you  had  found  the  spleen 
diseased  and  enlarged  and  the  blood  non-coag- 
ulated, black  and  tar-like;  but  unfortunately 
you  have  not  examined  the  spleen,  and  do  not 
say  anything  about  the  appearance  and  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  If  the  dj'ing  had  begun 
while  the  flock  of  sheep  was  grazing  on  the 
wheat  and  oat-stubble  fields,  and  not  before, 
one,  taking  into  consideration  the  bloating, 
or  extensive  development  of  gases  in  the 
paunch  of  the  sick  animals,  which  you  ob- 
served, might  feel  inclined  to  accuse  the 
usually  rank,  very  juicy  and  rather  insipid 
vegetation  produced  on  such  stubble-fields  as 
the  primary  cause  of  sickness  and  death,  be- 
cause such  vegetation  as  a  rule  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  a  tendency  to  ferment,  and  conse- 
quently, if  consumed  in  large  quantities  by 
herbivorous  animals,  to  cause  bloating.  If 
j-ou  had  as  warm  and  moist  a  summer  in 
Idaho  as  we  had  in  Ohio,  it  may  be  that  the 
grass  and  other  food-plants  on  the  bottom- 
land of  the  St.  Marj''s  river  and  on  the  wooded 
hills  were  exceptionally  luxuriant,  rank  and 
juicy  or  watery  to  such  an  extent  that,  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities,  it  developed  about 
as  much  tendency  to  ferment  as  the  rapidly 
growing  young  vegetation  and  the  decaying 
grain  found  on  stubble-fields  in  a  wet  .season. 
Howsoever  all  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fatal  disease  was  either  very 
infectious,  or  that  the  cause  of  the  same  acted 
upon  the  whole  flock.  If  the  latter  was  the 
case,  the  fact  that  the  sheep  now  dead  did 
not  take  sick  and  did  not  die  all  at  once,  as 
verj'  likely  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
flock  had  been  poisoned,  is  easily  explained, 
because  the  greed  for  food  and  the  resistibility 
against  injurious  influences  is  not  the  same 
in  the  individual  animals. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Compaity,  Quincy,  III.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  S19.95.  The  wagon  is  onlj'25  Inches 
high,  fitted  with  21  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4 
inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quinc)',  III.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Grinds  corn  and  cob  and 
all  kind  of  small  grains. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Also  make  sweep-mills 
and  corn-shellers.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  91.   Springfield,  Ohio. 


BIG  MONEY , 
for  Agents  . 


THE 
HANDY 


RIVETER 

FOR  MENDINO  HARNESS,  BELTING, 

etc.  lD(lisi)i'niil»!e  to  lurmers,  livpry- 
men  and  threshermen.  ll.VKUY 
lilVETER  complete,  irith  SO  lubolar 
rtrets,  ^1.00.  Best  selling  arMfle 
I  eTer  iDtrodaeed.  Aeents  write 
for  special  prices  and  terrltorj. 

STANDIBO  SPECIAITT  COlIPiJn;,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Hi 

t 

ON  THE  BIAS. 

That'9  tbe  Becret  of  the  5/.\.  Bias  Girth  Hora« 
I  Blaulcets.  Thecirth  19  od  the  bia3~that  mekns 
i  cro<(S(.>d.  It  n-ork4  automatically.  Tbe  bl&oket 
cao't  slip.  Tf  ynii  pull  one  side,  the  other  aide 
heeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  borsL-.  He  coulda't  rlisplace  ii  if  he 
rolled  ID  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

k  Horse  BlaDkets  are  made  ia  all  styles— to  fit  mnj 
1  horse — to  suit  any  purse.    Ask  your  dealer  for 
~.|.\  Bias  Girth  Hlankei-s.  and  look  for  the  trade* 
k.    A  hook  on  the  subject  Bent  free. 
^  U.  A  YUE8  St  SONS,  PhlladelDhla. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

i   WITH  THE  WOLVERINE 

/No,  il05  Grinding  Olill.  Grinds  more  TFlth 
loss  power  than  any  other  mill  on  earth, 

,  because  crusher  and  priniler  run  on  sep.irate 
shafts,  relieving  nil  friction.  I  las  ai'tomatic 
'shake  feed.  Burrs  are  arranjjed  to  open  and  leti 
any  hard  substance  pass  through  them.  Made 
of  steel  and  iron.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Furnished 
with  Or  without  elevator.  Runs  with  2  to  8  H, 
P.  Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain  fine  or  coarse  for 
feed  or  family  use.  Gives  the  greatest  of  satisfaction.  We  will 
'shipittoyouON  TRIAL  IF  YOU  WISHwIthoutany 
Imonev  in  .idvance.  Write  for  trial  terms.  Have  49  other  styles 
loj^rindine  niills.  2  to  i?5II.P.  Sw.-^p  Mills  $13,95  to  $1H.50., 
IH  kinds  and  sizes.  Price  liOe,, 

 up  «o  S53.50.    Lar£.'t3t  shellfl 

500  bu.  aday.  FEKI)  (  I  TTKKS  AND  SHREDDERS,  68  klnda 
•andstjles.  Pumpintr  au.i  |,n^v.^  >VI.\D  MILLS,  8  to  16  feet. 
iS  ft.  Steel  Mill  S1G.25.  All  kirMh  an,l  sizes  WATER  TANKS, 
>PnU/FR^  TREAD   AND    SWEEP,  2.horse, 

W  W  tno  S'^1.50:4-horse,  $29.30.  All  goods  shipptd , 
^on  approval.  Send  for  FREE  256-page  catalogue,  Slowing  lllus-, 
_  trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  most  complete  line  of  agri- 
/cultural  implemeuls  you  havt  ever  seen  in  one  book  Itwlllpay 
jyou  his.  We  s^-W  vou  dirf-rt  at  a^e^nt's  prices.  (Addre<J3  in  full). 

>MARV1N  SMITH  CO.  66  S.CIiotoaSt.  26  H  Chicago,  111. 


iCORW  SHELLERS 


L.  AGENTS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  -Treat  acci- 
dent preventer  and  llle  preiierver. 

The  Automatic 
Grip  Neck  Yolce. 

Prevents  all  accidents  in  case  of  break- 
down or  runaway.  Grips  the  tongue  in- 
stantly and  holds  till  danger  is  past.  Is  , 
strong-,  handsome,  durable  and  will  la^t  I 
indefinitely.  Everybody  buys  it.  \ 
Plain  unnickeled,  SI ;  Nickeled  Loops  and 
Acorn  Heads,  Sl.fiO;  Nickeled  Tips  and 
Centers.  81.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
81.25;  Centers  w*ithout  Yoke,  65c.  Made  in  three  sizes,  to 
fit  pole  tipslj^  to  IX-  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  grip  pole 
to  Z}i  in  size.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Betterwrite  at  once. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 
69  Harding  Street*  Indianapolis,  Ind* 


E  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
orushinff  or  bruising:.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS.  CochranTille.  Pa. 


'=DR.  LEAVITT'Si 
Dcfvble  Po'wer 
■DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V- 


Uamtt  SVIfg  Co,  Hammond.IU.  U.S.A 

No.3"PRiZE'TEEDMILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.   Perfect  Ad- 
justable Feed  Slidet 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.    Will  run   by  any  i 
power,one  to  five  horse,sweep. 
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THE  LOST  WILL 

By  Will  Allen  Dromgoole 


Chaptek  III. 

GETTTNG  A  LA^TTER  IN 

)T  ivas  a  good  time  for  confidences. 
The  Irish  farmer  had  made 
his  trip  to  the  county-seat, 
had  returned,  delivered  the 
black  dress-goods,  fed  his 
stock,  had  his  supper,  and  ■was 
seated  with  Nora  before  a 
bright  fire,  with  his  pipe  be- 
tTTeen  his  lips  and  a  look  of 
content  on  his  face.  Nora  was 
seated  by  a  little  work-table, 
with  a  pair  of  heavy  gray 
trousers  across  her  knees.  The  trousers  were 
several  sizes  too  small  for  the  big  Irishman  on 
her  right;  moreover,  the  rent  in  the  left  leg 
could  have  been  made  only  by  a  base-ball 
loving  boy.  She  nodded  over  her  -work 
brightly,  and  tried  to  listen  to  the  story  Mike 
was  telling  her.  But  for  the  life  of  her  she 
couldn't  help  chipping  in  with  a  comment 
now  and  then. 

"He  wants  to  make  a  new  will,  Nory,"  said 
Mike. 
Nora  nodded. 

"And  the  ould  cat  won't  give  him  the 
chance?"  said  she. 

"The  will  he  made  at'the  honeymoon—"' 

"The  devil's  own  work,"  declared  wicked 
Nora.  Mike  winked  to  the  blue  smoke  curling 
over  his  Lead,  and  said : 

"Yis,  that's  what  Oi  always  say  of  the  honey- 
moons—'the  devil's  own  work.'  And  it  takes 
the  devil  to  keep  up  with  his  work  afther  it's 
done,  Oi'm  thinking.  Faith,  if  you  throw  the 
lamp  at  me  you'll  be  firing  the  house  over 
your  own  bead,  my  Nory.  Take  the  cat,  my 
honey;  she'll  throw  soft,  and  light  on  the  fate 
of  her.  Aisy,  now,  my  girl.  Oi  was  only 
agreeing  with  you,  you  mind." 

"Agreeing!"  snapped  Mrs.  O'Bryan.  "As  if 
Ivery  woman  as  iver  married  didn't  know  it 
ended  with  the  vow,  surely,  the  honeymoon." 

A  softness  crept  into  the  voice  of  the  Irlsh- 
mati  as  he  said : 

"Oi  know  one  that  didn't.  Oi  know  one  that 
niver  ended,  and  that  niver  will,  plaze 
heaven." 

The  needle  came  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
gray  wool;  a  silver  drop  trembled  for  an 
instant  on  the  dark  lashes  that  veiled  the 
saucy  eyes  of  the  sewer,  and  then  two  hands, 
one  wearing  a  silver  thimble,  one  a  golden 
marriage  circlet,  were  reached  out -and  clasped 
about  the  Irishman's  knee. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  Mike,"  said  she, 
"and  don't  be  minding  an  ould  wife's  tongue. 
The  Irish  tongue  is  Iver  a  bitter  one,  Oi'm 
thinking." 

"And  the  Irish  heart  a  true  one,"  said  Mike, 
as  he  covered  the  hands  with  his  own  brown 
palm. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  Mike;  Oi'm  dying 
of  the  curiosity,  sure." 

"He  wants  to  make  a  new  will,"  said  Mike, 
"with  more  justice  and  less— honeymoon— " 

"We'll  take  up  the  honeymoon  when  we're 
done  with  the  will,  Mike,"  said  Nora,  releas- 
ing'her  hands  and  threading  a  new  needle. 
"Go  on,  now,  will  you?" 

"And  the  ould  cat  won't  give  him  the 
chance,"  said  Mike. 

"Needs  her  claws  clipped,"  said  Nora. 

"Sets  there  day  in  and  day  out,  soft  as  pie, 
and  niver  a  wink  of  the  man's  eyes  escaping 
of  her.  But  while  she  was  over  here  talking 
the  sample  talk  the  sick  man  says  to  me,  says 
he,  'Mike,  if  Oi  could  see  Lawyer  Brewer  an 
hour  01  could  make  my  boy  safe.  But,'  says 
he,  'as  well  talk  of  a  month  as  one  hour.  She 
sets  here  with  her  eyes  on  me  till  the  breath 
leaves  my  body,  and  all  the  time  that  dastardly 
honeymoon  will  in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk 
a-burning  in  the  bottom  of  mj-  heart  like  a 
fire.  And  now,'  says  he,  'what's  to  be  done, 
Mike?'  Says  Oi,  'The  lawyer'll  be  here  to- 
morrow night,  neighbor.'  At  that  he  a'most 
jumps  out  of  the  bed,  and  says  he,  'It  won't 
do,  Mike;  it  won't  do;  she'll  niver  let  him 
come  in.'  Says  Oi,  'Wait  till  Oi  see  Nory ;  she's 
my  executioner.  The  lawyer'll  come  in  and 
the  madam'll  go  out,'  says  Oi ;  'Oi  don't  know 
how;it's  to  be  done,  but  it'll  be  done.  Nory'll 
fix  it.'  And  now,  Misthress  O'Bryan,  will  you 
plaze  to  fix  it?" 

"Aisy  enough,"  said  Nora.  "What  we've  got 
to  do  is  to  clip  the  ould  cat's  claws,  Mike.  And 
now  fetch  me  adhrink  from  the  bucket,  Mike, 
if  it  plaze  you." 

No  sooner  had  Mike  started  upon  her  bid- 
ding than  Nora  jumped  onto  a  chair,  and 
reaching  up  to  the  old  tall  clock  on  the 
mantel,  gave  the  hands  a  swift  whirl  forward, 
so  that  by  the  clock  it  was  just  one  hour  from 
the  time  Mike  stepped  out  into  the  kitchen  to 
get  the  water  until  he  returned  with  the  drip- 
ping dipper,  carefully  shielded  with  his  hand, 
to  ofifer  Mrs.  O'Bryan  a  drink.  She  looked  up 
at  him  in  a  sort  of  stupid  wonder  for  a 
moment;  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
water. 

"Didn't  you  ask  for  adhrink,  Nory?" said 
Mike. 

"Sure,  and  if  Oi  did,"  snapped  Nora,  "did  you 
expect  me  to  dhrink  the  dipper?" 


"Ah.  Nory,"  said  Mike,  "and  did  you  expect 
me  to  fetch  it  in  my  hands?" 

"When  they  were  again  seated  Mike  took  up 
his  pipe,  relighted  it,  and  said: 

"Nory,  can  you  guess  what  Oi  think  is  the 
biggest  rascals  going,  now?" 

'•Sure,"  said  Nora,  "and  Oi'U  not  try.  You'll 
be  telling  me,  like  our  Tim  told  me,  that  it's 
stepmothers,  sure." 

Mike  shook  his  fat  sides  laughing;  but 
before  he  could  enlighten  her  as  to  the  nature 
and  name  of  the  "rascals"  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  began  to  strike.  Never  had  it  seemed 
to  strike  so  loud.  Mrs.  O'Bryan  bent  her 
pretty  face  lower  over  Tim's  school  breeches, 
lest  Mike  should  see  the  smile  that  would 
come,  and  seeing,  proceed  to  rebel  against  her 
proceedings. 

As  the  last  stroke  ceased  to  sound  the  farmer 
took  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  exclaimed: 

"Eight!  Why,  she's  bewitched !  It's  not  five 
minutes  since  she  sthruck  seven — not  five 
minutes !" 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  began  to  fold  up  her  work.* 

"And  that's  your  thanks,  is  it,"  said  she, 
"for  the  good  company  that  makes  the  hours 
into  five  minutes,  Michael  O'Bryan?  Well, 
well ;  maybe  the  ould  cat  was  wisest  after  all, 
to  get  the  most  she  could  out  of  the  honey- 
moon. Five  minutes,  and  niver  a  kiss  nor  a 
compliment  to  mark  the  strides  the  ould  thief 
in  the  clock  is  a-making.   There !  and  we'll  be 


the  firelight  fell  upon  it.  For  she  had  hustled 
Mike  off  to  bed,  as  she  told  herself,  because 
she  wanted  a  quiet  moment  in  which  to  think 
out  the  problem  of  getting  Lawyer  Brewer 
into  the  farm-house  over  the  hill,  after  suc- 
cessfully getting  the  mistress  of  it  out.  More 
than  once,  as  she  sat  there  as  demure  as  a  saint, 
darning  away  on  Tim's  old  trousers,  she  would 
stop  to  pat  the  gray  wool  affectionately,  and 
say: 

"Now,  then.  Timmy,  you'd  ought  to  be  feel- 
ing sorry  for  the  poor  b'y  up  yonder,  with  the 
mother  of  him  under  the  ground  this  day,  and 
the  ould  cat's  claws  a-scratching  of  him  the 
while.  But  we'll  clip  the  claws,  Tim;  we'll 
clip  the  claws." 

The  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  one  before 
she  put  the  ashes  upon  the  fire,  turned  the 
hands  back  to  their  proper  time  and  crept 
into  bed. 

W'hen  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining,  there 
was  an  odor  of  boiling  coffee  in  the  air,  de- 
liciouslj-  appetizing,  and  Mike  was  calling  her 
to  breakfast.  When  her  demure  Irish  face 
appeared  in  the  kitchen  doorway  Mike  looked 
up  from  the  potatoes  he  was  frying,  and  said: 

"Sure,  and  if  this  ain't  calling  the  honey- 
moon off  my  name's  not  Michael  O'Bryan." 

"Niver  a  bit,  Mike;  niver  a  bit,"  said  Nora. 
"But  this  is  the  behaving  that  kapes  the  great 
moon  on  the  full,  Mike.  So  do  it  again,  Mike, 
do  it  again;  but  be  sure,"  she  added,  with  a 
knowing  little  nod,  "the  executioner  has  got 
the  ax  sharpened  for  the  cat's  claws.  And  be 
sure  you  won't  get  to  bed  at  seven  to-night, 
Michael  O'Bryan;  so  it's  jist  as  well  you  had 
your  nap." 

He  looked  at  her  rosy  fat  face  beaming  at 
him  over  her  coffee-cup,  and  fancied  he  had 
never  seen  her  looking  half  so  well  and  pretty. 
Surely  she  was  blessed  with  good  health  as 
well  as  good  looks.  He  thought  of  it  more 
than  once  during  the  day. 
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going  to  bed,  Michael.  I  be  that  fagged  out 
with  the  trip  to  town  this  day." 

She  yawned  in  a  way  that  set  the  big  farmer 
laughing  until  he  had  shaken  all  the  fire  from 
his  pipe. 

"Tired,  be  you,  Misthress  O'Bryan?"  said  he. 
"And  maybe  you're  tired  of  feeding  the  stock 
and  milking  the  cows  and  cutting  the  wood" 
—to  all  of  which  Mrs.  O'Bryan  was  vigorously 
nodding  approval— "and  maybe  you'll  be 
afther  getting  into  a  pair  of  my  ould  breeches 
in  the  spring  and  plowing  the  fields,  and  in 
the  fall  a-gathering  of  the  harvest?" 

"Niver  a  bit,  Mike;  niver  a  bit,"  said  she. 
"Don't  j'ou  be  undervallying  the  wit  of  your 
wife.  It's  the  new  breeches  she'll  be  afther, 
Mike;  not  the  ould  ones,  sure.  And  now  to 
bed  with  you.  I  tell  you  the  trip  to  town  has 
that  finished  me—" 

"But  Nory,"  said  Mike,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you—" 

"Niver  a  word  to-night,  Mike;  the  trip  to 
town—" 

"Faith,"  said  Mike,  "I  belave  she  has  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  really  took  the  trip  to 
town,  and  got  all  the  tire  of  it,  too.  To  bed  at 
eight  o'clock—" 

He  went,  however,  and  when  Mrs.  O'Bryan 
heard  him  contentedly  snoring,  as  was  the 
case  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
hustled  him  off  to  bed,  she  went  back  to  her 
seat  before  the  fire,  unwrapped  Tim's  trousers 
and  went  to  work  again.  But  she  was  not 
laughing  over  the  joke  she  had  perpetrated; 
the  pretty  face  wore  a  solemn,  serious  look  as 


"Niver  sick  one  blessed  day  since  she  came 
to  me,"  he  told  himself,  when  later  in  the  day 
he  watched  her  heave  a  barrel  of  meal  into 
the  lock-up,  just,  as  she  declared,  to  show  him 
she  had  the  muscle  to  back  the  mind  that 
willed  to  do  it. 

What  must  have  been  his  surprise,  then, 
when  about  dusk  she  came  in  with  a  kettle  of 
water  and  a  bowl  of  mustard.  To  these  were 
added  a  pan  of  corn-meal,  a  silver  spoon  and  a 
glass  tumbler.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  and  amid  peals  of  laughter  began  to 
take  off  her  shoes  and  stockings.  Accustomed 
as  he  was  to  his  wife's  amusing  means  of 
reaching  a  good  end,  Mike  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  last  maneuver.  She  read  the 
perplexity  in  his  face,  and  said: 

"Saddle  the  mare,  Mike;  you're  to  go  for  the 
doctlior,  quick. 

Mike  stared  and  looked  at  her  over  his  pipe. 

"Which  one  will  you  have,  Misthress 
O'Bryan?"  said  he.  "The  one  from  the  lunatic 
asylum?" 

"Niver  a  bit,  Mike.  Oi  want  the  good  ould 
docthor  from  the  town ;  the  fat  one  that 
knows  a  joke  when  he  sees  it,  and  has  got  a 
heart  inside  of  him,  Mike.  The  same  that 
docthored  our  Tim  of  the  fever  la.st  year;  the 
ould  fellow  that  loves  a  laugh  and  ain't 
ashamed  of  a  tear.  He's  got  the  Irish  blood  in 
him,  and  he'll  do.  Go  fetch  him,  Mike;  and  if 
you've  any  little  jobs  of  your  own  to  do  in  the 
town,  you  can  do  'em  at  the  time;  only  kape 
the  docthor  with  you  till  all  the  jobs  are  done, 
Mike;  you'll  be  nading  of  witnesses,  maybe." 
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Then  it  was  Mike  began  to  understand.  His 
big  round  face  was  fairly  beaming  with  the 
wonder  and  fun  of  Nora'5  daring  exploit. 

"But,  Nory,"  said  he,  "j-ou've  always  been 
strong  as  the  ox—" 

"Sure,  and  they're  the  ones  that  always  took 
the  worst,  Mike.  Now,  Oi'm  going  straight  to 
bed  with  the  pain  in  my— my— heart,  Mike. 
And  you're  to  saddle  the  mare  and  go  for  Mrs. 
Malviny  Womack,  my  neighbor,  to  come  and 
sit  with  your  sick  wife  till  you  can  ride  for 
the  docthor;-see?  Ob,  she  can't  refuse  afther 
the  ten  yards  of  alpaccy  and  the  favor  of  the 
money,  Mike;  she  can't  refuse.  And  while 
you're  gone  I'll  slap  the  mustard  to  my  side, 
Where's  there's  a  new  pain  come— from  laugh- 
ing, maybe.  Oh,  go  on  with  you,  Mike,  and 
trust  the  'executioner'  to  hold  the  ould  cat. 
Oi'U  hold  her  if  Oi  have  to  tie  her  to  the 
bed  and  shoot  her.  Mike.  Oi'll  hold  her  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  afther  that— well, 
the  charm  ends  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
so  out  with  you." 

And  then  it  dawned  upon  him  in  all  its 
glory— this  delightfully  daring  and  brilliant 
bit  of  Irish  scheming— and  the  man  of  the 
house  laid  back  against  the  wall  and  laughed 
so  long  and  so  loud  that  she  threatened  to 
scald  him  with  the  kettle  of  water  If  he  didn't 
go  at  once  for  the  doctor. 

It  was  too  good,  too  funny.  It  was  bound  to 
fail;  he  told  her  so;  told  her  she  would  give 
it  awaj"  herself  with  laughing. 

"Sure,"  said  she,  "and  that's  all  Oi'm  afraid 
of,  Mike.  If  I  can  kape  from  choking  with 
the  laugh,  and  crouch  down  among  the 
feathers  so's  my  sides  won't  show  the  shake  of 
them,  Oi'm  all  right,  Mike.  Oi'm  mixing  a 
mush  for  the  sides  now.  And  mind  you, 
Mike,  if  Oi  don't  laugh  it's  pleurisy  Oi've  got; 
but  if  01  do  laugh  it's— fits." 

"Sure,  Nory,"  said  Mike,  still  choking  with 
laughter  himself,  "the  docthor'll  see  through 
your  shamming." 

"To  be  sure,  you  idiot.  That's  why  Oi  want 
the  ould  fun-loving  one ;  he'll  feel  fortheb'y  as 
is  being  cheated  at  the  same  time  that  he'll 
be  laughing  to  see  the  ould  cat's  claws  clipped, 
Oi'm  thinking." 

It  was  a  ridiculous  and  daring  thing  to  do, 
and,  as  Mike  said,  almost  sure  to  fail.  But  the 
fun  of  it,  no  less  than  the  object,  appealed  to 
his  Irish  nature,  and  for  the  moment  forget- 
ting the  nature  of  the  woman  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  before  Nora  had  ceased  scraping 
her  poultice-pan  and  crept  into  bed  with  a 
comical  grunt  he  was  knocking  at  Mr. 
Womack's  door.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  a  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying 
along  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Womack  herself  stood 
before  him. 

He  was  so  taken  aback  that  for  an  instant 
he  was  off  his  guard.  He  realized  what  a 
doubtful  thing  it  was,  this  taking  advantage 
of  a  neighbor's  confidence  to  carry  a  point 
against  her.  He  hesitated,  but  the  sound  of 
sobbing  at  that  moment  caught  his  ear,  and 
through  the  open  back  door  of  the  hall  he  saw 
Wesley  creeping  up-stairs  with  his  hand  before 
his  face. 

The  sight  roused  him  fully  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Womack's  voice,  which  demanded,  in  tones 
anything  but  neighborly: 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 

Clearly  Mrs.  Womack  meant  what  she  had 
said;  she  would  "put  him  out'*  if  it  came  to 
the  point  of  necessity. 

In  a  moment,  however,  Mr.  O'Bryan  was 
himself  again. 

"Sure,"  said  he,  "and  it's  Nory,  Mrs. 
Womack.  She's  gone  to  bed  with  a  poultice 
to  her  side  and  a  plaster  to  her  back,  or  my 
name's  not  Michael  O'Bryan.  And  it's  me  she 
sent  to  ask  you  to  come  over  and  set  with  her 
until  Oi  can  ride  for  the  docthor,  ma'am.  And 
it's  myself  will  be  afther  thanking  you  from 
my  heart,  Misthress  Womack,  surelj-." 

Sharp  as  she  was,  and  as  crafty,  Mrs. 
Womack  was  completely  fooled  by  Mike's 
lugubrious  tone  and  manner.  Moreover,  the 
favor  of  the  black  dress-goods  was  still  fresh 
in  her  memory.  She  had  few  neighbors  who 
had  not  felt  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue  and 
learned  to  leave  her  gloriously  alone.  She  was 
not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  O'Bryans 
were  friendly  and  disposed  to  be  kind.  She 
couldn't  well  refuse  them  such  a  favor  at  such 
a  time. 

"Nora?"  said  she.  "Why,  I  left  her  well 
enough  only  yesterday." 

"Sure,  Misthress  Womack,"  said  Mike,  "and 
they're  the  ones  that  be  always  taken  worse 
when  the  spells  do  come.  ma'm.  And  she's 
that  convulsed  that  Oi'm  afther  riding  for  the 
docthor,  ma'm.  if  your  man's  able  for  you  to 
leave  him  the  while." 

"Yes,  wife,"  came  from  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  "go  on  ;  do.  Stay  all  night  if  neces- 
sar.v.  Wesley  can  lie  on  the  lounge  here,  and 
I'll  do  well  enough.  Come  in.  Mike,  while  she 
gets  on  her  things,  and  she'll  go  right  back 
with  you.  Don't  mind  me;  don't  think  about 
me." 

Without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  treachery 
Mrs.  Womack  hastilj-  drew  on  her  rubbers  and 
wrapped  her  throat  in  a  red  woolen  comforter. 
It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Mr.  Womack 
was  sincere  in  his  entreaties  and  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  she  herself  as  to  what  was  on  foot. 
For  once,  while  his  wife's  back  was  turned,  a 
sudden,  sharp,  knowing  wink  telegraphed 
him  from  Mike's  little  round  black  eye  gave 
him  such  a  start  that  had  his  wife  turned 
around  a  second  sooner  Mrs.  Nora  would  have 
made  her  own  poultices  that  night,  certain. 
When  she  did  turn  she  saw  the  white,  scared 
face  upon  the  pillow,  and  exclaimed : 
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"Xow,  pap,  you're  tookagain;  just  look  how 
you're  trembling  all  over!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  invalid.  "I  saw  you 
about  to  elbow  a  tumbler  of  water  off  that 
candle-stand  there,  and  it  gave  me  a  turn. 
My  new  croppers  will  move  in  to-morrow, 
Mike;  I  didn't  expect  'em  for  some  weeks  yet. 
I'm  glad  they're  coming  sooner,  though;  I 
need  'em." 

"Yis,"  said  Mike,  "I  heard  they  were  coming ; 
mine  don't  come  for  a  fortnight.  That's  what 
knocked  the  ould  girl  up,  maybe— too  much 
work.  She's  done  iverything  the  last  four 
wakes,  has  Nory.  Now,  Misthress  Womack, 
if  you're  ready?" 

Again  that  sharp,  knowing  wink,  followed 
by  a  slightly  perceptible  nod  from  the  head 
amon^  the  pillows,  and  the  door  closed  on 
trickster  and  tricked. 

When  they  were  gone  Mr.  Womack  called 
the  boy  who  had  been  sobbing  the  while  in 
the  garret. 

"Wesley,"  said  he,  when  he  stood  at  his  bed- 
side, "1  want  you  to  make  a  pot  of  fresh  hot 
coffee,  son,  and  before  midnight  to  clear  away 
all  traces  of  it.  And  I  want  you  to  bring  in  a 
table,  and  pen,  ink  and  paper;  set  it  right  here 
by  the  bed.  And  then  I  want  you  to  forget  all 
about  it— not  to  know  what  happens  at  all. 
When  I  rap,  you  just  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the 
door-step  and  run  away.  Put  two  cups  and 
two  saucers  by  the  side  of  it.  You  might  set 
the  sugar-bowl  there,  too.  Then  go  to  sleep  till 
I  rap  again,  when  you  can  come  and  clear  it  all 
away.   Run  on,  now." 

As  the  boy  turned  to  obey  the  sick  man 
called  him  back. 

"Wait,"  said  he;  "I  want  to  say  something 
else.  Whatever  may  happen,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  what  I  am  doing  to-night,  although 
it  may  seem  strange  and  unreal  to  a  boj"  like 
you,  I  want  you  to  know  that  father  is  plan- 
ning for  you.  He  promised  your  mother,  and 
he  is  trying  to  fulfill  his  promise,  that  is  all. 
So  if  anything  comes  up  that  may  cause  you 
to  be  punished— get  a  whipping— I  want  you  to 
hold  your  tongue  about  things  here  to-night, 
believing  it  is  all  done  for  you  and  will  only 
mean  good  to  you  at  last.  And  there's  another 
thing;  I  may  never  have  a  chance  to  say  it 
again,  so  I  want  to  say  it  now:  Don't  make 
money  the  object  of  your  life ;  that  would  rob 
you  of  the  chief  beauty  of  manhood— tender- 
ness and  human  sympathy.  But  bear  in  mind 
and  be  sure  to  make  enough  to  enable  you  to 
always  hold  up  your  head  among  men- 
enough  for  manly  independence.  Don't  be  a 
sponger  or  a  dependent  upon  anybody. 
Star%'e  first;  it's  more  honorable.  Earn  the 
bread  you  eat,  and  feel  yourself  a  man.  Run 
on,  and  always  remember  what  father  said." 

With  feelings  strangely  stirred  Wesley  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  coffee.  His 
father's  admonition  rang  in  his  heart  like 
bells  playing.  In  an  instant,  as  by  a  magic 
touch,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  under.stood 
his  position  toward  his  stepmother.  It  was 
not  that  she  entertained  any  positive  dislike 
for  him,  or  that  she  was  really  envious  of  him. 
It  was  merely  his  position  as  dependent,  and 
the  natural  attitude  of  a  small  nature  that  had 
suddenly  acquired  power  over  a  weaker  one 
that  looks  to  it  for  subsistence.  He  under- 
stood, felt  the  meaning  of  dependence.  While 
the  coffee  was  making  he  sat  before  the 
kitchen  fire  musing  upon  his  father's  words 
and  their  great  meaning,  when  suddenly  the 
clock  struck  nine.  Almost  at  the  moment  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  along  the 
walk  to  the  front  door.  He  roused  up,  shook 
himself  and  listened,  thinking  for  a  moment 
it  might  be  his  mother  returning.  But  there 
were  too  many  steps;  moreover,  there  was  a 
stealthy  something  in  the  way  they  came  up 
the  walk,  passed  into  the  hall  without  any 
sound  of  knocking,  and  then  into  his  father's 
room.  Then  Wesley  understood  that  it  was 
for  these  footsteps  that  his  father  had  been 
waiting. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  rap  came  for 
the  coffee.  He  lifted  the  steaming  pot,  set  it 
on  a  waiter  beside  the  cups  and  sugar-bowl, 
carried  it  softly  to  the  door,  rapped  gently 
on  the  wooden  panel,  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  He  heard  the  door  open,  and  under- 
stood that  some  one  had  carried  the  tray  into 
the  room.  Then,  di'owsy  in  spite  of  the  un- 
usual proceedings,  he  fell  asleep  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  did  not  waken  until  his 
father's  rapping  called  him  to  his  side  again. 

The  invalid  was  lying  back  upon  his  pillow 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  a  look  of  inexpressible 
content  on  his  tired,  pale  face.  Beside  him,  on 
the  table,  lay  a  folded  sheet  of  legal  paper,  and 
across  the  top,  in  a  man's  bold  business  hand, 
the  boy's  eye  caught  the  words,  "La.st  Will 
AND  Testament,"  and  after  them,  on  another 
line,  the  name  "Womaok." 

As  Wesley  approached,  the  sick  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  pointed  to  the  dishes. 

"Clear  theni  away,  son,  quick.  She  may  stay 
all  night,  she  maj'  come  any  minute,  just  as 
her  mind  moves  her.  Wash  them  up,  quick, 
then  hurry  back  ;  I  want  you,  special." 

Wesley  soon  cleared  away  all  traces  of  the 
midnight  refreshment,  covered  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  was  back  at  his  father's  side.  He  was 
awake  and  waiting. 

"Can  you  sew,  son?"  said  he,  a  strange,  rest- 
less gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"A  little,"  said  Wes.  "I  sew  on  all  my 
buttons." 

"Get  the  needle  and  thread,  quick.  Now  rip 
open  this  mattress  under  my  head.  Don't 
look  so  s?ared,  son.  I  selectfd  this  one  because 
it  is  new;  she'll  never  think  of  renovating  it 
until— until  I'm  gone." 


Nervous  and  tearful  Wesley  ripped  a  few 
stitches  in  the  ticking  and  looked  up  at  his 
father. 

"Slip  the  paper  in,  son,  as  neat  as  you  can," 
said  the  sick  man.  "Now  sew  up  the  rip.  And 
while  you  sew  I  want  to  tell  you  this  is  my 
will— my  last  will.  If  anything  happens  un- 
expected you  know  where  it  is,  and  the 
witnesses  are  all  signed  all  right.  Itgives  you 
the  farm;  it  was  your  mother's.  There  is  some 
stock  and  personality ;  I  gave  that  to  j'our  step- 
mother, together  with  the  little  place  in  town. 
It  isn't  so  much,  but  it  will  give  you  a  start, 
and  you  must  do  the  rest.  And  always  be 
kind  to  your  stepmother,  Wes.  She's  sour 
and  bitter  and  hard  sometimes,  but  she's  a 
woman,  and  she'll  be  different  by  and  by. 
When  you  have  got  the  lines  in  your  hand 
she'll  treat  you  fair.  Give  her  a  home;  a 
woman  needs  a  home,  and  you've  got  your  life 
to  make  your  fortune  in,  anyhow.  Remem- 
ber, if  I  die  sudden  the  will's—" 

"Hush,  father,"  whispered  Wesley,  excitedly. 
"Lie  down;  I  must  put  out  the  light  and  get 
into  bed—" 

There  was  another  step  on  the  walk  and  a 
hastj',  sharp  rap  at  the  door. 

"Wesley,  you  Wesley,  I  say,  let  me  in  !  Why 
don't  you  let  me  in?  Do  you  mean  to  keep  me 
out  in  the  cold  all  night?" 

She  had  come  back,  then.  Wesley  wondered, 
as  he  slipped  out  of  his  clothes  and  gave  the 
lounge  another  shake  up,  what  had  happened 
to  send  her  home  at  midnight.  Then  he 
struck  a  match,  relighted  the  still  smoking 
lamp  and  opened  the  door. 

Mrs.  Womack  entered,  took  in  the  hall, 
sniffed,  and  said : 

"Coffee!  Who's  had  coffee?  You,  Wesley? 
Have  you  been  making  coffee  after  I  whipped 
you  about  it  this  very  night?  Didn't  I  tell 


j'ou  you  wasn't  to  drink  it?  Answer  me,  sir; 
have  you  been  making  coffee?" 

Wesley  stopped  on  his  waj'  to  the  garret,  his 
clothes  hanging  over  his  arm,  and  raising  his 
voice,  so  that  his  father  might  hear  and  so  take 
his  own  cue,  said,  defiantly: 

"Yes;  I  wanted  it,  and  I  made  it.  I  dranlv 
two  whole  cups  of  it." 

Which  was  quite  true.  His  stepmother's 
face,  however,  was  a  study. 


Chapter  IV. ' 

SUSPICIOUS 

When  Mrs.  Womack  reached  the  bedside  of 
Nora  O'Bryan  she  found  her  groaning  and 
gasping  and  grunting,  as  she  afterward  said, 
"like  a  house  afire." 

"Faith,  and  it's  glad  Oi  am  you  have  come, 
Misthress  Womack,"  said  Nora.  "What  with 
the  side  of  me  aching  and  the  poultice  a-cool- 
ing  Oi'll  be  afther  taking  the  death  of  me." 

"Y'ou  need  a  fresh  poultice,"  said  Mrs. 
Womack,  promptly.  "Where  will  I  find  the 
things  to  make  it?  Tell  me,  if  you're  able;  if 
you're  not,  I'll  just  rummage  around  and  find 
them  myself." 

Little  Mrs.  O'Bryan  was  never  so  near  chok- 
ing in  her  life;  but  with  a  desperate  effort  she 
pulled  herself  up  in  bed  and  pointed  to  tlie 
cupboard  in  the  corner.  In  this  Mrs.  Womack 
found  the  meal  and  mustard  that  bad  been 
previously  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

"Hadn't  I  better  make  it  of  mustard?"  said 
she. 

"Y'is,"  came  a  whisper  from  the  bedclothes. 
"Make  three,  if  you  plaze,  Misthress  Womack  ; 
make  one  for  the  sole  of  each  foot,  and  one  for 
the  side  of  me." 

"Which  side?" 

"The  right  side,  ma'm;  the  pleurisy  side." 


"Well,  I'll  have  it  in  a  minute.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  fetch  the  doctor?"  For  Mrs. 
Womack  was  getting  alarmed,  so  much  did 
the  patient  seem  to  be  suffering. 

"If  it's  theould  docthor  it'll  take  scant  three 
hours,  Misthress  Womack.  The  young  one 
lives  nearer,  but  Oi  tould  him  Oi'd  have  none 
of  the  young  greenhorn.  Och,  the  side  of  me !  " 

When  Mrs.  Womack  rushed  to  the  bed, 
plaster  in  hand,  the  patient  was  shaking 
under  the  sheets.  Shaking?  The  very  bed 
was  tremliling,  and  something  suspiciously 
like  a  laugh  issued  from  beneath  the  covers. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?" 

Out  came  Nora's  pretty  face,  all  drawn  and 
flushed. 

"Faith,"  said  she,  "it  might  be  ager,  and 
again  it  might  befits.  Oh,  the  laud!  Oi'm 
afraid  it's  the  fits,  Misthress  Womack." 

"Fits?   I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  fits." 

"Mustard  to  the  soles,  ma'm  ;  mustard  to  the 
soles.  Ah,  and  that's  good,  ma'm  ;  and  now, 
ma'm,  the  poultice  to  the  side  of  me." 

And  right  there  pretty  plotting  little  Nora 
came  very,  very  near  ruining  everything  by 
unthoughtedly  baring  the  left  side  of  her. 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Womack,  "I  thought  it 
was  the  right  side?" 

Then  the  bed  and  Nora  both  suddenly 
stopped  shaking;  the  mistake  had  brought 
tlie  plotter  up  sharplj'.  Something  must  be 
done.  Mrs.  Womack  was  in  one  of  tossing  the 
poultice  in  the  fire  and  striking  for  home 
alone.  But  the  Irish  woman  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  With  a  great  grunt  of  pain  she  said  : 

"Faith,  and  it's  moving,  it  is,  ma'm;  It's  got 
around  to  the  other  side— the  heart  side  of  me." 
And  Mrs.  Womack  slapped  the  plaster  on  that 
side. 

"Now,"  said  she-  "what  next?" 
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"If  you'd  make  me  a  cup  of  the  giuger-tay, 
ma'm,  Oi'm  thinking  I  could  swallow  it."  And 
while  she  was  swallowing  it  Mrs.  Xora  was 
asking  herself  ho w  long  she  could  keep  up  the 
farce.   Suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck  her. 

"It's  aisy  Oi'm  getting  now,  Mistbress 
Womack,"said  she,  "and  if  you'll  be  turning 
off  the  light  a  bit,  Oi'm  thiuking  Oi'll  be  going 
to  slape.  And  while  Oi'm  siaping,  won't  you 
be  giving  yourself  a  bite.  Misthres.s  Woniack? 
In  the  kitchen  on  the  table  there's  a  fresh  loaf, 
ma'm,  and  the  half  of  a  could  turkey,  with 
pickles  and  sauce,  surely.  And  a  bit  of  the 
Christmas  fruit-cake  in  the  jar  in  the  safe. 
Ol've  been  kaping  it  for  the  ould  man  of  yours, 
Jlisthress  \Vom:(ck;  but  one  of  the  name's  as 
good  as  the  same,  ma'm.  so  be  ating  the  cake 
yoursilf  whilst  Oi'm  taking  my  rest  a  bit." 

The  bill  of  fare  sounded  tempting  to  the 
watcher,  who  had  trudged  over  the  hill  in  the 
brisk  January  breeze,  and  who  had  stirred 
herself  for  her  sick  neighbor  in  a  manner  that 
had  whetted  her  appetite  mightily. 

Had  she  but  dreamed  bow  that  same  tempt- 
ing repast  wa.s  but  a  bait  to  set  the  trap  laid 
for  her  the  good  things  rattled  off  by  the 
nimble  Irish  tongue  mig'ut  have  molded  in 
their  dishes  for  all  of  Malviny  Womack. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  question  if  Mrs.  Nora  would 
ever  have  arisen  from  her  bed  again  without 
getting,  at  the  very  least,  one  remarkablj- 
first-class  shaking.  But  she  was  entirely  un- 
suspicioilS  now,  and  proceeded  to  promptly 
set  her  foot  in  the  trap,  which— also  closed 
upon  her. 

While  she  refreshed  herself  with  the  turkey 
and  cake  Nora  lay  in  bed  listening  with 
strained  ear,  until  down  the  narrow,  snow- 
crusted  road  came  the  sound  of  wheels,  fol- 
lowed by  the  quick  tip-tap  of  a  mare's  nimble 
step.  When  the  sounds  went  by,  and  Mrs. 
Nora  knew  the  lawyer  and  his  witnesses  had 
safely  made  the  trip,  she  lifted  herself  in  bed, 
slipped  the  poultices  off  and  waved  her  hand 
three  times  over  her  head  with  all  lier  might. 
She  wanted  to  shout,  but  knew  it  wouldn't  do. 
Instead  of  shouting  she  lifted  her  little  round, 
drawn  fist  and  shook  it  stealthily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen.  Then  she  heard  Mrs.  Wo- 
mack at  the  door,  and  feigned  sleep.  An  hour 
or  two  later  s'ne  wakened  from  the  pretended 
slumber  and  began  suddenly  groaning  again. 

"Faith,  ma'm,  and  haven't  they  come  yet?" 
she  demanded,  when  she  was  able  to  speak  for 
groaning.   "Sure,  Oi  know  Oi  heard  the  gate." 

And  so  she  had.  But  she  had  also  heard 
wheels  coming  from  the  wrong  direction,  and 
the  acting  had  been  done  in  order  to  cover 
up  the  sound.  Then  the  door  opened,  the  doctor 
entered  with  Mike,  and  Mrs.  O'Bryan's  acting 
was— over?  No,  indeed;  the  very  worst  of  it 
had  yet  to  come.  For  she  knew  Mike  had  told 
the  doctor  all  about  it ;  she  knew  that  Lawyer 
Brewer  was  waiting  outside  in  the  doctor's 
buggy,  and  she  knew  that  now  everybody  In 
the  room  except  Mrs.  Womack  herself  was 
acting,  too. 

And  when  the  physician  bustled  up  to  the 
bed  with  a  soothing-powder  on  a  spoon  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  was  again  threatened  with  the  "fits." 
The  doctor  looked  serious;  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  visit  just  made  at  the  next 
house  over  the  hill.  At  any  rate,  he  ordered 
Mike  to  put  Mrs.  Womack  into  his  buggy  and 
send  her  home;  no  use,  he  declared,  for  her  to 
break  herself  down  with  a  sick  woman  whom 
he  was  going  to  put  to  sleep  for  at  least  seven 
hours. 

"And  her  needing  all  the  strength  she's  got 
to  nurse  the  sick  at  her  own  house,"  said  he. 
"So  send  her  home,  send  her  home.  It's  dark, 
and  there  isn't  any  moon,  but  my  boy  can 
make  it  all  safe;  he  knows  howtodriTe,  and 
he's  been  over  the  road  before." 

Aye,  that  he  had,  not  fifteen  minutes 
before;  and  on  that  trip  he  went  as  a  distin- 
guished attorney,  and  not  as  a  lackey,  by  any 
means.  And  when  the  door  closed  upon  them, 
the  doctor  accompanying  them  to  the  gate, 
little  Mrs.  Nora  sat  up  in  bed  and  laughed 
until  the  bed  shook,  and  even  the  house  itself. 

"Oh,  the  shame  of  it!"  said  she;  "the  shame 
of  it!  There's  mustard  enough  in  the  bed  to 
set  it  afire;  and  meal— a  peck  if  there's  a  dust. 
And  niver  a  fib  have  Oi  told,  saints  be  praised 
for  it.  And  now  Oi'll  be  getting  into  my 
clothes  and  fixing  the  supper  before  the 
docthor's  'b'y'  gets  back  from  driving  the  ould 
cat  home.  Oh,  the  blessed  b'y!  Sure  he's  to 
have  his  supper  and  his  better  reward  by  and 
by  for  this  night's  work." 

The  lunch  was  spread  when  the  attorney 
returned,  shaking  with  the  fun  of  the  exploit. 
In  all  his  life  he  bad  never  stumbled  upon  just 
such  a  case. 

"And  I  have  had  to  deal  with  all  sorts  and 
classes,"  said  he.  "Rascals  in  high  life  and 
rascals  in  low,  and  all  after  the  filthy  lucre. 
And  I  have  dealt  with  the  rascals  in  petticoats 
fully  as  often  as  those  in  trousers,  and  have 
found  them  a  deal  harder  to  handle.  But  I'm 
afraid  you  sent  the  lady  home  too  soon  ;  I  am 
sure  I  saw  a  light  as  I  drove  up;  it  flickered 
and  went  out  just  as  we  drove  up  to  the  gate." 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"The  land  of  the  mercy!"  she  cried.  "And 
Oi  promised  to  kape  her  until  five  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  so  I  did.  That  poor  b'y!  That  poor 
b'y!  And  all  the  mustard  and  the  meal  gone 
to  naught;  and  tlie  ager  and  the  pleurisy  and 
the  fits— oh,  the  fits,  Mike,  the  fits!" 

But  Mike  did  not  respond  to  her  joking;  he 
wa,s  thinking  that  if  Mrs.  Womack  had  dis- 
covered their  trick  it  ivould  not  be  a  pleasant 
position  that  lie  would  occupy,  and  he  half 
repented  having  bad  anything  to  do  with  it. 
(  To  be  coiUinued. ) 


SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO 

The  year  1S28  was  a  year  of  Important  na- 
tional achievements  "in  the  paths  of  peace," 
and  was  made  notable  particularly  by  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  on  July  4th,  with  imposing  cer- 
emonies, presided  over  by  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Carroll  was  at  that 
time  eighty-one  years  of  age.  The  seventieth 
anniversary  of  that  event  was  celebrated 
formally  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  an  inter- 
esting prelude  to  the  celebration  was  the  re- 
cent removal  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
vault  to  the  Masonic  temple  in  Baltimore  of 
the  Masonic  emblems  and  tools  used  by 
General  Carroll  during  the  ceremonies.  They 
consist  of  badges,  a  trowel,  a  spade,  a  stone- 
cutter's hammer,  and  also  the  apron  worn  by 
Thomas  Young  Nichol,  the  working  stone- 
mason, who  performed  the  labor  of  setting  the 
corner-stone  in  its  place.  There  was  a  proces- 
sion of  mechanics,  civilians  and  military,  and 
one  of  the  relics  still  preserved  is  a  tin  cup 
made  by  the  tin-plate  workers  who  were  in  the 
procession  on  a  float.  From  this  modest  be- 
ginning the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  has 
now  increased  to  a  mileage  in  excess  of  2,000, 
and  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago.  The 
Hudson  River  railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  river  system,  was 
not  completed  until  twenty-three  years  later, 
and  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad 
in  1851  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  members  of  bis  cabinet  attended, 
so  important  a  matter  of  putilic  interest  was 
it  considered. 

Other  great  events  of  the  year  182S  were  the 
first  trip  of  any  locomotive  on  an  American 
railroad,  made  in  Pennsylvania;  the  beginning 
of  regular  trips  by  the  first  steamboat  at  Bos- 
ton ;  the  sending  thither  from  Pennsylvania 
of  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal,  which  was  rejected 
as  "stone"  and  unfit  for  fuel;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  straw-paperln  the 
United  States;  the  makingof  the  first  attempt 
to  anneal  cast-iron  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
West,  partly  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  language 
and  partly  in  English,  from  type  loaned  by 
the  United  States  government;  the  first  man- 
ufacture of  table-cloths  in  this  country,  and 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Webster's 
dictionary.— New  York  Sun. 


HOW  A  LOOKING-GLASS  IS  /HADE 

"How  is  a  looking-glass  made?"  was  the 
question  recently  put  to  a  large  manufacturer 
of  mirrors  in  New  York. 

"Well,"  replied  the  manufacturer,  "most  of 
the  glass  used  in  this  trade  is  prepared  for  us 
at  a  molding- factory,  and  we  merely  cut, 
bevel  and  silver  it  in  our  works.  All  the  bevels 
are  cut  in  the  same  way;  first  with  sand  and 
water,  then  on  an  emery-wheel,  and  afterward 
put  through  several  processes  to  bring  back 
the  polish. 

"Great  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  line  of  business  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Formerly  it  took  two  or  three  days  from  the 
time  work  was  begun  on  a  mirror  before  it 
could  be  finished.  Nowadays  we  can  get  the 
glass  in  the  morning  and  make  it  Into  a  look- 
ing-glass, perfectly  finished  and  readj'  for  sale, 
before  night.  We  make  all  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  band-glass  of  two  by  four  inches  to  a 
min-or  ten  by  twenty  feet,  or  even  larger,  and 
we  have  a  capacity  of  turning  out  three  thou- 
sand feet  a  day. 

"Not  many  j  ears  ago  the  backs  of  mirrors 
were  coated  with  mercury;  now  sheets  of  pure 
silver  are  used  instead.  The  old  looking-glass 
reflected  sixty  or  sixty-five  per  cent  of  tlie 
light  that  fell  upon  it;  the  modern  mir- 
ror reflects  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent. 
The  mercury  looking-glass  was  very  liable 
to  rub  off;  heat  and  cold  also  affected  it; 
the  quicksilver  would  crack  or  melt,  and  thus 
the  beauty  of  the  glass  would  be  spoiled.  None 
of  these  dangers  threaten  the  silvered  mirror. 
Besides  mirrors,  those  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business  cut  a  great  deal  of  beveled  glass  for 
doors  and  windows.  In  fine  buildings  this  is 
largely  taking  the  place  of  stained  glass." — The 
Washington  Star. 

CHINESE  SUPERSTITIONS 

No  race  in  the  wide  world  is  more  controlled 
by  superstitious  notions  than  the  Chinese. 
They  enter  into  every  act  of  a  Chinaman's 
life,  and  their  influence  is  more  lasting  than 
that  of  his  religion.  He  cannot  move  hand  or 
foot  without  their  agency,  and  from  the 
earliest  moment  of  his  life  down  to  the  last 
detail  in  connection  with  his  burial  their 
power  and  influence  are  the  guiding  motives 
of  his  acts.  All  business  and  family  matters 
are  directly  controlled  by  superstitious  senti- 
ments, both  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
being  slaves  to  their  force.  To  the  average 
Chinaman  his  religion  is  a  mere  negative 
factor  in  his  mode  of  life,  to  be  followed  or  dis- 
regarded at  will;  no  true  son  of  Han  dares  to 
act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
.strict  precepts  of  those  spiritual  powers  which 
directly  control  his  life. 

There  are  some  amusing  superstitions  con- 
nected with  Chinese  entertainments.  A 
dinnerparty  is  an  ordeal  which,  once  expe- 
rienced, is  never  forgotten.  It  consists  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  distinct  courses, and  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  a  daj-.  During  the  whole  of 
these  repasts,  and  notwithstanding  the  endless 
variety  of  dishes  served,  the  Invited  guest  re- 


tains the  same  plate  throughout.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  strange  custom  is  an  old  proverb, 
which  has  now  become  a  superstition,  that 
"he  who  changes  plates  kills  the  housewife." 

Chinese  proverbs  explain  several  of  the 
superstitious  notions  with  regard  to  women. 
It  is  considered  unlucky  for  a  woman  to  mix 
with  the  builders  of  a  house  or  other  edifice 
during  its  erection  ;  and  to  avoid  any  possibil- 
ity of  one  straying  into  the  premises  all  ap- 
proaches are  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen, 
and  a  fence  is  erected  around  the  proposed 
building  as  soon  as  its  foundations  are  laid. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  the  saying: 
"Women  mix  ill  with  wood,  and  death  lives  in 
the  house  over  whose  foundations  a  woman 
has  walked."  There  is  a  similar  horror  of  the 
fair  sex  interfering  with  any  public  matter  of 
national  interest,  or  In  any  business  trans- 
actions where  men  are  concerned.  "Women 
tie  knots,"says  the  Chinese  proverb; "let them 
remain  at  home." 

No  funeral  can  take  place  until  astrologers 
and  professional  fortune-tellers  have  been  con- 
sulted. These  unscuupulous  diviners  decide 
the  place  of  burial,  and  in  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement no  final  interment  can  take  place. 
This  accounts  for  the  number  of  unburied 
coffins  which  are  seen  about  the  country  dis- 
tricts in  China.  Sometimes  the  coffin  is  tem- 
porarily deposited  in  a  temple,  or  kept  in  the 
house  of  the  heir  of  the  deceased;  among  the 
poor,  as  often  as  not,  it  is  conveyed  to  some 
sheltered  spot  and  covered  with  a  mat.  When, 
in  course  of  time  (by  aid  of  additional  fees), 
the  diviners  can  report  that  all  objections  to 
final  burial  are  removed,  the  funeral  takes 
place  amid  rejoicing  and  profane  excesses. 
The  mode  of  propitiation  generallj-  prescribed 
by  astrologers  is  the  purchase  of  some  stone  or 
piece  of  iron,  to  which  an  elaborate  ritual  of 
prajer  and  sacrifice  is  made;  or  if  the  client  is 
wealthy,  the  building  of  a  pagoda  issuggested. 
In  connection  with  which  the  mercenary  for- 
tune-teller doubtless  reaps  a  big  commission. 

The  last  species  of  superstition  to  which  we 
will  call  attention  forces  us  to  place  China 
among  the  half-civilized  and  brutal  nations. 
One  of  these  superstitions  is  that  the  soul  of  a 
dj'ing  person  takes  possession  of  the  bed  and 
room  in  which  the  invalid  is  lying.  To  ob- 
viate such  a  curse  as  this  the  relatives  of  the 
dying  person,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  his  end 
approaching,  forcibly  remove  him  from  his 
bed  and  place  him,  almost  naked,  upon  a 
board.  If  by  chance  a  man  should  expire  in 
his  bed,  it,  together  with  all  the  furniture  In 
the  room,  must  be  burned  and  many  atone- 
ments offered  before  the  room  is  considered  fit 
for  habitation  again. 

Many  strange  and  inhuman  ideas  are  associ- 
ated with  the  illness  and  death  of  children.  If 
a  child  sickens  and  dies  before  the  age  of 
twelve  years  its  last  moments  are  hastened  by 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  its  parents.  So  long  as 
hope  is  possible  the  parents  do  their  utmost  to 
save  their  child,  but  as  soon  as  the  doctors 
abandon  hope  the  child  is  stripped  naked  and 
placed  against  the  outer  door  of  the  house. 
When  the  end  has  come  the  corpse  is  thrown 
out  into  the  street  to  be  picked  up  by  the  pass- 
ing dead-cart.  The  reason  for  this  brutality 
is  this:  If  a  family  loses  a  child  before  it  has 
grown  to  maturity,  its  parents  refuse  to  regard 
it  as  their  offspring  but  rather  as  some  evil 
spirit  who  has  worked  its  way  into  their  home 
in  order  to  bring  ruin  and  misfortune  upon  it 
and  them.— St.  Peter's. 


are  the  best  plasters  made. 

The  Arabs  say  that  the  best 
Teacher  is  Time.  That  is  true, 
especially  when  year  after  year 
enforces  the  same  lesson.  For 
more  than  40  years  Allcock's 
Porous  Plaster  has  been  in 
use  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  testimony  is  universal 
as  to  its  superior  value.  Your 
druggist  may  have  some  other 
plaster  on  hand  which  he  is 
anxious  to  dispose  of,  or  some 
worthless  imitation  purchased 
at  a  low  price  for  the  purpose 
of  substitution.  Do  not  be 
deceived;  insist  upon  having 
Allcock's.  

$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18, 

^\'e  sell  every  reliable  Sewing  Machioe 
ninde.    We  employ  no  a^euts,  pay  do 
commissioDS,  whinh  enables  us  to  save 
you  from  ^15  to  ^0  on  aoy  Sewing  Ma- 
cbine  you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 
new.  guarauteeu  latent  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  lor  10  years. 
tSatisfaction  guarantceil  or  money  refund- 
•»ed.)   Our  illustrated  catalncuc  gives  full 
particulars,  3n<l  niil  be  maifed  Tree. 
.Address:  J.  N.  HOOK  &,  CO., 

1351  Central  Ave.         Cincinnati,  O. 


'T'HERE  are  four  issues  of  The  Companion 
^  every  month,  and  each  issue  is  a  volume 
in  extent  and  variety,  the  welcome  friend  of 
young  and  old  in  thousands  of  homes.  The 
exceptional  character  of  the  contents  of 
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THE  AUTUMN  UNE 

A  son^  for  tlie  autumn  lane, 

f)'eiiuuig  by  sumacs  anil  pines; 
Where  the  spicier  weaves  a  tremulous  skein 
In  the  mist  of  silvery  lines; 

And  the  asters-gleam 

Bj  the  wayside  stream, 
And  peep  through  the  yellowing  vines; 

And  the  wild  mint's  prayer 

Floats  quaint  on  the  air 
In  the  shade  of  the  muscadines. 

A  song  for  the  autumn  lane, 

Where  the  withered  thistles  sigh 
Like  weird  old  folks  that  ilream  in  vain 
Of  love  'neath  a  summer  sky; 
■S^tile  sweet  scents  roam 
Through  the  thickening  gloam — 
Flower  souls  that  w  ill  not  die— 
And  the  crickets  trill 
A  dirge  on  the  hill. 
And  the  dark  wind  sobs,  '"Good-by!" 

—Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 
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QUEER  FOODS  FROM  ABROAD 

OF  THE  moie  than  seventy  national- 
j<s  ities  tbat  go  to  make  up  this 
^^^g'  great  country  of  ours  there  is 
probably  not  one  tbat  does 
not,  at  some  tinip  during  the 
year,  appear  on  the  books  of  at 
leastone  of  our  ports  of  entry 
by  reason  of  immigrants'  de.'ilres  for  home 
dishes.  The  list  of  these  amounts  to  many 
hundreds,  and  most  of  the  names  are  unfamil- 
iar to  American  ears. 

The  Irish  liave  very  little  to  boast  of  in  their 
native  country  from  a  gastronomic  stand- 
point; yet  tliey  import  regularly  from  the 
"ould  sod"  pieces  of  bacon,  genuine  "mur- 
phies" and  Irish  moss,  a  peculiar  kind  of  dried 
seaweed  which  is  obtained  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  Emerald  isle.  This  latter  is  not 
very  attractive  in  appearance,  looking  very 
much  like  the  stuff  employed  in  our  seaside 
resorts  for  preparing  clambakes.  Properly 
cooked,  however,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
dark-colored  gelatinous  mass,  and  is  extreme- 
•  ly  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome  for  people  troubled  with  weak 
digestions. 

The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  import  a  small 
cabbage,  a  seaweed  very  much  like  the  Irish 
article,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  bread.  Of 
the  latter,  one  is  like  the  German  pumper- 
nickel, the  second  is  like  the  unleavened 
bread  which  the  Jews  call  motzatbs,  and  a 
third  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 
They  are  all  of  them  nutritious,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  prepared,  quite  palatable.  Toasted 
and  served  with  milk,  cream  or  butter  they 
make  an  enjoyable  dish. 

The  French  keep  alive  their  love  for  -La 
Patrie"  by  consuming  any  amount  of  Gallic 
food.  The  queerest  of  all  their  imports  is 
pickled  cockscomb,  the  animal  tissue  and 
not  the  flower  being  the  article.  Sometimes 
it  is  put  up  raw,  and  sometimes  it  is  half 
cooked  and  then  pickled  or  spiced.  It  makes 
a  very  brilliant  dish,  but  it  is  not  very  fasci- 
nating to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  luxury, 
beirhg  tough,  poorly  flavored  and  very  sug- 
gestive to  a  piece  of  leather.  A  relic  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  and  the  War  of  the  Commune  is 
afforded  in  French  blood-pudding,  which  is 
darker,  heavier  and  more  homogeneous  than 
the  Teutonic  blutwurst.  The  love  for  this  dish 
is  an  acquired  taste,  the  impressions  produced 
upon  one  who  eats  it  for  the  first  time  being 
disagreeable.  These  puddings  are  made  from 
the  blood  of  beeves  or  horses.  It  can  be  found 
on  the  table  of  nearly  every  French  restaurant 
and  boarding-house  in  this  country. 

The  many  German  provinces  are  also  large 
exporters  of  odd  foods  to  the  United  States. 
Besides  such  common  products  as sauer-kraut, 
sausages,  pickled  herrings  and  soused  mack- 
erel they  send  bares  and  wild  boars  in  the 
winter-time,  a  curious  confei'tion  called  mat- 
zapan,  which  is  made  of  white  sugar,  cream 
and  blanched  almonds,  and  various  kind  of 
bread,  pastry  and  coufe<-tionery.  Occasionally 
they  send  cabbages  and  potatoes.  The  former 
are  smal ler  than  ou r  own,  but  are  usually  more 
delicate  and  finer  flavored.  The  hitter  are 
small,  round  and  altogether  inferior  to  our 
own  product.  Other  foods  are  goose  breasts, 
which  are  diied,  smoked  and  pickled;  special 
kinds  of  ham.  for  wliicli,  it  should  be  added, 
they  charsie  special  prices,  a nd  a  verj-  delicious 
mushroom,  which  is  grown  in  caverns  along 
the  Rhine  and  other  river  courses. 

While  very  few  Spaniards  even  prior  to  the 
past  war  lived  under  t  lie  Stars  and  Stripes,  yet 
tliey  imported  curimis  foods  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  greiit  varictv  from  .Spain,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  Few  of  Micse  are  ever  found  in 
our  stores,  nearly  everything  beinir  consumed 
ill  either  the  bousnliold  or  the  few  restaurants 
which  the  Hispaniolaiis  have  established  in 
the  past  decade.  Among  these  lii.xuries  are 
Vie,  Catalan  and  Basque  sau.sages,  all  of  which 
.•ire  long,  thin  and  narrow,  smoked  until  they 
are  almost  black,  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  but  finer  than  any  other  sausage  that 
comes  to  this  country;  guayjida  and  guaya- 
bada,  which  are  marmalades  made  from  the 
-.juava-rruit  alone,  or  from  it  mixed  with  other 
f  mil,  and  boiled  down  so  hard  as  to  justifj'  the 
t':i>tilian  use  of  the  knife  and  fork  when  it  is 
siTved  upon  the  table;  red  and  green  peppers, 
"liii  h  have  been  canned  in  great  tin  boxes 
t'lai  contain  ten  and  twenty  pounds;  Anda- 
lii-iiii  cheese,  of  which  the  maternal  cows 
iiuisi  have  ilif-ted  upon  oniims  and  garlic  in 
order  to  account  for  its  flavor;  preserves  of 


cocoanut,  pineapple,  orange,  banana  and 
guava,  made  by  boiling  the  fruit  with  coarse 
sugar  and  then  adding  to  it  brandy  or  strong 
wine  to  keep  it  from  fermenting;  air-dried 
beef,  which  resembles  the  smoked  meat  of  our 
own  country  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it 
altogether  in  taste  and  tenderness;  smoked 
and  dried  sardines,  which  make  an  excellent 
appetizer  for  dinner  or  luncheon,  and  various 
forms  of  anchovies,  the  most  pungent  of  all 
the  flnny  tribe. 

Japan  is  a  heavy  shipper  of  outlandish  foods 
to  the  New  World.  It  has  a  practical  monop- 
oly of  the  nests  which  are  used  in  making 
birds'-nestsoup,  which,  by  the  way,  when  pre- 
pared bj-  an  American  chef,  is  the  most  delic- 
ious dish  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  also 
catches  and  dries  armies  of  devil-fish,  which 
are  as  popular  in  the  East  as  dried  codfish  in 
the  West.  In  fact,  the  two  sea-foods  are  very 
much  alike  in  flavor,  and  differ  chiefly  in  their 
texture,  the  flesh  of  the  devil-fish  being  hard, 
compact  and  more  like  muscle  than  that  of 
the  familiar  cod.  Tree-mushrooms  and  sea- 
mushrooms  are  two  other  famous  Japanese 
edibles  that  come  to  us  across  the  Pacific. 
They  resemble  mushrooms  in  their  contour 
and  structure,  but  in  nothing  else,  The  tree- 
mushrooms  have  a  flavor  of  wood-bark,  while 
the  sea-mushroom  boils  away  in  cooking,  very 
much  as  if  it  were  made  of  marine  glue.  In 
fact,  it  is  used  in  Japan  for  making  vegetable 
gelatin  for  thickening  stews  and  soups  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  as  we  convert 
the  bladders  of  sturgeons  and  other  fishes  into 
animal  gelatin  for  a  similar  purpose.  Dried 
fishes  are  another  important  export  from  the 
land  of  the  Mikado.  Unlike  us,  the  Japanese 
dry  almost  every  eatable  fish  from  minnows 
and  whitebait  up  to  marine  animals  as  large 
as  the  sturgeon  and  theswordfish,but  their  dry- 
ing appears  to  be  conducted  upon  a  different 
system  from  our  own.  When  ready  for  the 
market  their  fishes  are  so  dried  as  to  suggest 
kiln-dried  timber.  They  apply  the  same  pro- 
cess to  the  lower  forms  of  sea-life  and  desic- 
cate clams,  mussels,  oysters,  prawns,  shrimps, 
crawfish  and  crabs  until  they  resemble  sioiie. 
In  this  condition  the  foods  will  withstand  any 
climate  and  may  be  kept  in  the  open  air  with- 
out spoiling  for  an  entire  twelvemonth. 

China  is  a  close  rival  to  Japan  and  displays 
an  equal  ingenuity  in  making  the  delicacies 
which  it  exports  to  the  American  market. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  these  which  can  be 
bought.  The  more  important  ones  are  crj-s- 
tallized  limes,  dates,  flgs  and  watermelon- 
rind,  preserved  watermelon-seeds,  dried 
chickens  and  ducks,  which  are  cleaned  and 
flattened  out  until  they  resemble  a  hem- 
lock shingle;  gigantic  sardines  in  oil,  where 
each  fish  is  a  foot  in  length  and  the  box  is 
iver  a  cubic  foot  in  dimension  ;  salted  cabbage, 
of  which  the  leaves,  unlike  ours,  are  an  inch 
wide  and  three  or  four  feet  long;  sugared 
flowers,  laichee-nuts,  matais,  which  are  veg- 
etables like  a  small  potato  in  appearance,  a 
chestnut  in  flavor  and  a  radish  in  crispness; 
sweet  pumpkins,  which  look  like  medium- 
sized  watermelons,  and  are  sent  over  covered 
with  flour  or  lime,  and  preserved  eggs.  These 
last  are  preserved  by  coating  them  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  lime,  clay  and  glue. 
There  are  any  number  of  sweetmeats.  They 
are  all  made  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  ever- 
popular  Canton  ginger,  being  the  fruit 
cleaned,  prepared  and  boiled  for  many  hours 
in  strained  honey.  Tamarinds,  limes  and 
green  dates  cooked  in  this  manner  make  as 
delicious  a  dish  as  any  Sj-barite  could  desire. 
In  August  and  September  they  send  over  vast 
numbers  of  moon-cakes,  which  are  curious 
little  pieces  of  pastry  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  the  harvest-moon.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  like  a  small  pork  pie  which 
has  been  stuffed  with  a  quaint  mixture  of 
watermelon-seeds,  almonds,  raisins,  lard, 
sugar,  ginger,  flour,  rice  and  spices. 

Central  .-Vmerica  is  a  valued  contributor  to 
our  food  supplies.  It  varies  its  giant  export 
of  2.000,000  bunches  of  bananas  with  alligator 
pears,  wliich  bear  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  either  a  pear  or  an  alligator;  sweet 
lemons,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
insipid,  and  an  occasional  iguana,  or  edible 
lizard.  This  reptile  is  ugly  enough  to  pose  as 
a  model  for  a  medieval  dragon,  but  is,  never- 
theless, a  poor,  harmless  creature,  whose  only 
purpose  in  life  is  to  be  hunted,  killed  and 
eaten.  The  flesh  is  while,  delicate  and  juicy, 
being  about  half  way  between  frogs*  legs  and 
green-turtle  steaks.  It  is  a  L'reat  delicacy,  and 
brings  a  verj'  good  price  whenever  it  is  offered 
in  the  market.  Other  rare  exportations  from 
Central  America  are  the  queer  fruits  known 
as  sapodillas,  prickly  pears  and  star  apples. 

Even  small  countries  contribute  to  the  long 
list  of  delicacies.  Judea  sends  at  intervals 
what  are  called  "sticliies,"  small  cakes  in 
which  cinnamon  and  cloves  run  rampant; 
Jlexico  forwards  tamalas;  Canada  West 
catches  bullfrogs  whose  legs  weigh  over  a 
pound,  while  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
capture  colossal  lobsters  which  weigh  some- 
times twenty-five  pounds.  All  are  eaten  in  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave," 
and  in  return  a  goodlj-  river  of  gold  and  silver 
flow.s  back  to  the  countries  which  minister  to 
the  appetite  of  our  stranger  brethren.— Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


"The  more  I  post  up  on  'American  Wom- 
en,' "  writes  Mr.  H.  B.  Hester.  Monticcllo, 
Ohio,  '"the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  niy  purpose 
to  handle  it  exclusively  this  year,  and  am 
confident  of  doing  a  large  business.  As  an 
old  agent  I  know  what  the  people  want,  and 
'American  Women'  fills  the  bill." 


THE  BEST 

WASHING  POWDER 


An  Oregon  farmer,  living  in  Tidewater,  has  for  a  long  time 
endured  a  most  exasperating  state  of  things.  "  For  three  or  four 
years,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  much  troubled  with  sick  headache 
and  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  pill  and  medicine,  including 
hot  water  cure.  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Ripans  Tabules  and 
knowing  their  ingredients,  thought  I  would  try  them.  I  must 
say  they  acted  immediately  and  relieved  my  head  at  once.  I  am 
forty  years  of  age,  and  when  the  attacks  came  on  every  few  days 
in  the  summer  I  had  to  stop  work,  but  the  Tabules  would 
stop  the  pain  in  about  twenty  minutes.  I  have  advised  others 
to  take  them." 

A  new  style  packet  containing  TES  EIPANS  TABtrLES  In  a  paper  eartoa  (without  glass)  Is  now  for  sale  at  some 
i1ni5'"tores--FosFlvE  CEKT3.  Ms  low-pnced  Sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  doztn 
Sf^e  ffveient  bartons  02^^^^  can'^be  had  by  maU  by  sending  forty^ight  cents  to  the  Ripans  CHEjnoil. 
COJCPAN-Y,  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York— or  a  single  carton  (ten  taboles)  wiU  be  sent  tor  hve  cents. 


NATURE'S  REMEDY  FOR 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Asthma,  Catarrh. 


Vapo-Cresolene  is  used  by  physicians  as  a  remedy  and 
preventive  in  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Tever,  and  other  Contagious 
and  Infections  diseases. 

Vapo-Cresolene  is  prescribed  by  physicians  of  note  the 
world  over.    Ask  yotu- physician  about  it.    All  druepists  sell 
Vapo-Cresolene.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet  with  physicians' 
testimonials  and  prices  to,  - 
VAPO=CRESOLENE  CO..  69  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
ScHiEFFZLCf  &  Co.,  U.  S.  Agents. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


,  56  PlECE^S*  Full  size  for  family  use,  beauti- 
fully decorated  &  most  axtistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  pet 
tills  handsome  china  tea  set  &  one  dozen  silv  er  plated  tea  spoons  for 
,  selling  our  Pills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  be  iutiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
^  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement  To  q'lickly 
introduce  our  VegetablePills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigesti'm  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  pell  only  nlx 
boxes  of  Pills  at  35  cts.  a  box  write  to-day  &  send  10  cts.  &  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  mon^y  leM 
the  10  cts.  you  sent  with  order  &  we  send  you  one  dozen  Silver  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  56  p'ece 
china  teaset  same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  liberalinducementto  every  lady  in  the  land  &  all  who  received 
the  simoons  and  tea  set  for  selling  our  Pills'are  deliglited.   AJiEltUAN  .iiEU.  to.,  Dcpi.  \.  ao        laili  St.,  .n.  1'.  tity. 


RHEUMATiISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  UK.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  Thp  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  pnblication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIIIINE  CO.,  South  Bend. Indiana. 

DOH'T  MiSS  THIS.    ALL  FOR  10  CENTS. 

10  CENTS  pa.Ts  for  our  creat  Combination  Package  mailed  to  anj  a'idress:  Containing  beanliful  rolled  Gold 
Rlnff.  one  Flap  Scarf  Pin.  one  picture  U.  S.  8.  Maine,  6  colored  Vignette  Pictures,  one  gold  plated 
Wat<  h  Chain  with  Charm,  onp  fim- Kose  Pin,  one  4^oraliDe  Neck  Chain,  one  flower  Breast  Pin, 
Gold  PI.  Stud,  one  Bird  Whittle,  one  Colorado  Gold  Pen,  one  Clover  Leaf  Pin,  one  .^tone  ^etRing;, 
one  Parlor  Game  with  lO  <*ar(lft,  one  Pearl  Top  Scarf  Pin.  AW  these  new  and  beautiful  arii'^'e.s  mailed, 
postp&idt  wiUi  prize  coupon  for  only  lO  cento  silver  or  stamps.  Address,  BUCHANA?i  &  CO.)  Box  S62Sf  l^£W  YOKE* 
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LOOKING  INTO  A, SHEET  OF  PAPER 


URIXG  the  Revolutionary  War  paper 
could  scarcely  be  bought  at  any 
price,  and  upon  entering  Philadel- 
phia, in  178S,  the  Continental  army 
was  so  greatly  in  need  of  cartridge-paper 
that  soldiers  were  ordered  to  search  the 
houses  for  it.  In  a  house  once  occupied 
by  Franklin  fortunately  were  found  2,500 
copies  of  an  old  sermon  that  was  entitled 
"Defensive  War."  These  sermons  were 
at  once  made  into  cartridges  and  used  as  a 
practical  application  of  defensive  war  at 
Monmouth. 

After  the  war  both  rags  and  paper  con- 
tinued to  be  very  scarce,  and  sometimes 
important  records  could  not  be  printed  at 
all  because  paper  was  not  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
paper  manufactures  at  this  time  to  put 
moving  appeals  in  print,  like  the  following 
sent  out  by  Zenas  Crane : 

"AMERICANS! 
Encourage  your  own  manufactures, 
and  tbey  will  improve. 
Ladies,  save  your  KAGS. 
The  subscribers  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  erect  a  paper-mill  in  Daltou  the  ensuing 
spring— and  every  woman  who  has  the  good 
of  her  country  and  the  interests  of  her  own 
family  at  heart  will  patronize  them  by  saving 
her  rags  and  sending  them  to  the  manufac- 
ture, for  which  the  subscribers  will  pay  a 
generous  price." 

In  time  whole  villages  and  even  banking 
institutions  grew  out  of  this  paper-making 


paper  is  unequaled  in  the  world  for  its 
purity  and  uniformity  of  texture. 

The  making  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  a  most 
interesting  process.  Taking  a  seat  in  the 
rag-room  we  find  ourselves  in  company 
with  strange  neighbors,  for  the  heavy  bales 
which  are  brought  in  disclose  rags  from 
Russia,  Italy  and  Turkey,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
as  well  as  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  our 
own  land.  Here  they  are  heaped  together 
in  dirt  and  confusion,  to  be  cut  into  strips 
over  a  sharp  knife  by  the  rag-woman,  and 
sorted  and  thrown  into  the  diister. 

When  they  have  been  beaten  and  tossed 
about  sufficiently  to  shake  out  the  dust 
they  are  boiled  in  lime-water,  after  which 
they  are  put  into  washing-machines  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  streams  and  streams 
of  the  purest  and  softest  water.  Then  they 
are  ground  into  bits.  These  bits  are  now 
bleached  with  chemicals  until  they  are  as 
white  as  snow,  and  after  draining  a  week 
or  so  are  forked  out  and  carried  to  the 
beating-engines.  It  is  during  the  beating 
process  that  the  coloring  is  added.  Great 
care  and  skill  are  needed  in  the  coloring, 
because  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  determine 
from  the  pulp  how  the  paper  will  look 
when  it  is  dry. 

The  "half  stuff,"  as  it  is  called,  now 
journeys  to  a  great  cistern  in  the  basement, 
where  a  machine,  called  the  "agitator," 
keeps  it  in  constant  motion  to  prevent  any 
particles  from  settling  to  the  bottom.  From 


industry,  and  in  one  year,  1845,  the  paper- 
mills  paid  out  for  rags  alone  six  thousand 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  being  difficult  to  obtain  rags  enough, 
many  other  materials  were  experimented 
upon,  and  it  is  claimed  that  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them  yield  a  fair  amount 
of  paper,  among  them  being  leaves, 
straw,  moss,  thistles,  hollyhocks  and 
hornets'  nests. 

In  this  matter  of  paper-making  we  owe 
much  to  the  valuable  lesson  learned  from 
our  humble  and  patient  little  neighbor, 
the  wasp.  It  was  in  1719  that  Reaumur, 
observing  how  a  wasp  makes  its  nest  out 
of  wood,  gave  paper-makers  the  hint,  and 
to-day  over  twenty  kinds  of  forest-trees 
are  extensively  used  in  the  process  of 
paper-making. 

We  cannot  help  looking  upon  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper  with  respect  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  result  of  the  inventions 
and  improvements  of  eight  hundred  years, 
and  that  the  making  of  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  operations 
known  to  machinists  to-day.  We  have  in 
our  country  1,200  mills,  and  around  one  of 
these  mills  in  Pennsylvania  a  guard  of 
soldiers  is  kept  night  and  day.  This  is 
where  the  paper  used  for  United  States 
money  is  made.  Our  exports  are  increasing 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  American 


this  cistern  it  is  pumped  into  another  box, 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  buttermilk, 
and  strained,  after  which  it  meets  another 
agitator,  and  finally  is  poured  in  a  min- 
iature cataract  over  a  wire-woven  cloth, 
where  a  small  roller,  called  the  "dandy," 
stamps  the  name  in  the  paper,  which  is 
known  as  the  water-mark.  Next  comes 
the  tedious  process  of  drying  through  "wet 
felts"  and  "dry  felts"  and  press-rollers  and 
heated  cylinders.  When  the  sheets  of 
paper  are  at  last  dry  they  are  soft,  like 
blotting-paper,  with  so  many  spaces  be- 
tween the  fibers  that  the  ink  runs  in  every 
direction. 

The  paper  after  being  cut  is  now  ".sized" 
by  being  dipped  in  gelatin,  and  to  give  it  a 
smooth,  glossy,  ivory  finish  it  is  filled  with 
various  substances,  such  as  casein,  from 
many  gallons  of  cow's  milk,  or  fine  china- 
clay  or  a  material  that  is  called  "pearl  hard- 
ening." 

Finally  it  is  taken  to  the  drying-loft, 
where  the  sheets  are  hung  on  poles  sup- 
ported by  racks.  This  room  is  heated  by 
steam-pipes  and  splendidly  ventilated,  and 
the  drying  paper  stretches  itself  out  and 
takes  a  breath  and  is  comfortable.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

Taken  down  from  the  loft,  the  sheets  are 
"jogged"  by  striking  a  handful  at  a  time 
on  a  table,  to  bring  them  all  into  proper 


place;  then  to  smooth  out  every  wrinkle 
they  are  crushed  under  hundreds  of  tons 
weight,  and  at  last  cut  into  small  sheets  by 
a  machine  which  cuts  through  1,500  thick- 
nesses of  paper  as  if  going  through  air. 
After  this,  if  meant  to  be  particularly  fine, 
they  are  rolled  under  a  heavy  brass  roller, 
called  a  "calendar."  Jogged  again,  and 
folded  and  pressed,  they  are  then  sorted 
over,  and  any  sheet  having  the  least 
wrinkle  or  spot  or  blemish  is  thrown  out 
of  the  package,  which  is  marked  extra 
superfine  and  sent  to  the  stationer. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH-BASKET 

-'^HAT  goes  in  it  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  basket  itself,  but  the  best 
of  cookies  will  have  an  added  flavor 
if  there  is  a  touch  of  refinement 
about  the  way  they  are  put  up.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent complaint  among  mothers  that  the 
children  have  no  appetite  for  the  school 
dinner,  and  no  doubt  the  hasty  "slapping 
together"  of  thick  slices  of  bread  and  pre- 
serves and  a  hunk  or  two  of  meat  in  un- 
inviting fashion  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 


So  the  poor  rags  have  been  cut  and 
torn  and  bruised  and  beaten,  have  been 
washed  and  strained  and  interwoven  and 
jogged  and  pressed  until,  like  a  pure  life 
coming  out  of  great  tribulation,  they  have 
grown  into  this  fair  sheet. 

Looking  further  into  this  sheet  we  may 
see  how  skilled  men  have  patiently  toiled  ; 
how  they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their 
lives,  and  expended  fortune,  strength  and 
intellect,  and  died  poor  and  in  obscurity, 
that  perfection  might  be  attained  in  this 
pure  and  spotless  paper  which  now  lies  at 
hand  waiting  to  carry  some  loving  message 
to  a  friend. 

Shall  we  not  touch  it  reverently,  and 
with  careful  hands  give  it  the  kindly, 
generous,  sincere  word  which  will  enrich 
our  friend's  life? 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


LILIES  AND  VIOLETS 

housekeeper  is  never  disap- 
pointed by  the  gift  of  any  kind  of 
^^Wl  household  or  table  linen.  It  is  dear 
to  every  woman's  heart.  One  little 
woman  I  know  looks  over  her 
box  of  linen  table-centers,  doilies 
and  lunch-cloths  embroidered  by 
loving  hands  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  another  would  enjoy  a  gal- 
lery of  fine  pictures.   To  be  able 
to  paint  with  the  needle  is  really 
as  much  of  an  art  as  to  be  able  to 
paint  with  the  brush. 

Daintiness  and  deftness  with 
the  needle  are  requisite  in  all  em- 
broidery, and  with  a  very  few  les- 
sons from  experts  you  can  soon 
acquire  a  knowledge  which  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  always.  Em- 
broidery never  goes  out  of  style, 
and  is  a  handiwork  that  is  always 
appreciated  if  well  done.  It  is  an 
art  that  can  always  be  utilized.  If 
in  a  small  place  there  is  only  one 
woman  who  can  do  it  well,  it  will 
pay  the  rest  to  form  a  class  and 
learn  the  right  way  to  do  it,  for  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  art,  there  is 
only  one  right  way. 

The  two  pieces  illustrated  are 
lovely  specimens  of  their  kind. 
One  is  a  square  lunch-cloth  em- 
broidered in  wreaths  of  blue  vi- 
olets, though  the  scheme  could 
well  be  carried  out  in  white,  with 
the  palest  of  lavender  shading,  for 
a  gift  to  a  bride,  if  one  wished  to 
do  so.  The  hem  is  turned  on  the 
wrong  side  and  buttonholed  close- 
ly on  the  right  side  with  heavy 
white  silk.  In  the  shaded  violet 
colors  it  is  as  pretty  a  cloth  as  I 
have  seen  in  some  time.  The 
round  one  is  quite  large,  being 
what  is  called  the  banquet  size. 
The  decoration  is  large  yellow  lilies  worked 
in  heavy  floss  of  two  shades  of  yellow.  The 
leavesareonly  half  worked.  The  two  lines 
around  the  edge  are  in  two  shades  of  golden 
brown.  It  must  be  measured  as  a  square 
first,  the  depth  of  the  fringe  marked,  and 
the  upper  edge  worked  in  heavy  white 
floss.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  aiul  buds 
have  a  few  stitches  of  the  yellow  silk  car- 
ried through  the  green.  Botli  are  very  de- 
sirable patterns  to  have.  E.  B.  R. 


small  bodies  should  receive  an  abundance 
of  good,  nutritious  food.  Children  who 
are  of  a  restless,  nervous  temperament 
seldom  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  par- 
ticularly does  this  class  require  the  noon- 
day meal. 

By  a  little  management  and  forethought 
there  need  not  be  such  an  expenditure  of 
labor  by  the  busy  housewife.  Save  all  nice 
pieces  of  wrapping-paper ;  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  they  are  most  useful.  Old 
table-cloths  and  ends  of  old  towels  will  fur- 
nish napkins,  if  expense  of  a  few  yards  of 
checked  linen  is  not  desirable.  Cut  the 
bread  in  thin  slices,  spread  thinly  with 
butter  and  not  too  heavily  with  preserves, 
if  a  cupful  of  the  sweet  and  a  teaspoon  is  too 
much  trouble  or  occupies  too  much  space 
in  the  basket.  Wrap  these  in  a  square  of 
paper;  cut  the  meat  in  small  slices,  and 
also  wrap.  Cake  or  pie  should  go  less 
often  into  the  make-up  of  school  dinners, 
but  in  case  there  is  a  clamor  for  their  pres- 
ence, below  will  be  found  several  recipes 
for  cake  which  are  cheap  and  good.  As  for 
pie,  if  go  it  must,  let  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
apple  turn-overs. 

GiNGERSNAPS. — One   pint   of  molasses, 


two  teaspoonfuls-  of  lard  and  butter, 
mixed,  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
dissolved  in  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gin- 
ger and  flour  enough  to  roll  out  thin. 
B;ike  a  light  lirown  in  a  hot  oven.  These 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  are  very  de- 
licious when  properly  made. 

GiNfiERBREAD.— One  cupful  of  molasses, 
one  tablespoon ful  of  ginger,  one  snlt-spoon- 
ful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
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one  half  cupful  of  boiling  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Add  ginger,  soda  and  salt  to  tlie  molasses, 
tlien  tlie  butter,  "whicli  lias  softened  near 
the  Are;  beat  well,  pour  in  the  boiling 
water,  mix,  add  the  Hour,  and  beat  well 
again.  Bake  in  a  sliallow  pan  for  twenty 
minutes  or  iiutil  the  cake  leaves  the  side 
of  the  pan. 

Favorite  Cake. — One  egg,  one  table- 
spoonful  (scant)  of  butter  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  Beat  well  together,  add  one  scant 
cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  and  a  dust  of 
cinnamon  in  the  batter  for  flavoring.  This 
makes  two  nice  layers  in  jelly-cake  tins, 
but  is  to  be  used  without  any  filling. 

Sponge-cake.— One  scant  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  fl<nir,  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing-powder, two  taljlespoonfuls  of  cold 
water  flavored  with  vanilla;  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  to  the  sugar,  and  beat  well, 
then  the  sifted  flour  and  baking-powder; 
mix  gently,  and  add  water,  then  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  in  a  sort  of  lift-up-and-fold- 
over  motion.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
alwut  tweuty  minutes.  To  attain  its  full 
excellence  this  should  be  baked  in  a  sheet, 
never  in  a  loaf,  and  lightly  pulled  apart  as 
needed. 

Empty  vaseline-bottles  will  carry  syrup 
or  strained  honey  conveniently,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  salt  can  be  kept  in  one  at  school.  A 
custard  baked  in  cups  affords  a  pleasant 
change,  and  there  are  sandwiches  innu- 
merable. They  may  be  made  of  chopped 
fruits,  fresh,  canned  or  preserved,  cold  fish 
and  meats,  pickles,  baked  or  cold  Lima 
beans;  even  cold  sausage  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. A  mustard  dressing  for  these  can 
be  made  as  follows,  and  kept  on  hand: 


One  tablespoonful  each  of  flour,  mustard 
and  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar;  mix,  and  cook  until 
thick.  Mary  M.  Willabd. 

PLANTS  FROM  FALL-SOWN  SEEDS 

FKOM  plants  sown  in  the  fall  the  best 
I-'  pansies  are  to  be  obtained.  Plants 
from  fall-sown  seed  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous  in  April,  if  care  is 
taken  to  protect  them  during  the  winter, 
and  will  begin  to  flower  by  the  time  spring- 
sown  plants  are  getting  their  second  and 
third  set  of  leaves,  and  will  continue  to 
bloom  all  summer,  while  the  others  will  not 
come  into  bloom  before  the  middle  of  the 
season,  and  their  flowers  will  be  small  and 
poor  until  the  cool  weather  of  fall  sets  in. 

Seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  Make  the 
bed  light  and  mellow  and  rich.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  if  they  are -too  thick  thin 
them  out,  planting  about  a  foot  apart. 
Keep  the  weeds  down  and  stir  the  soil 
about  them  occasionally.  Pansies  like  a 
cool  and  airy  location.  A  moist  one,  and 
one  about  which  the  air  does  not  circulate 
freely,  does  not  suit  them  at  all,  and  if 
you  plant  them  there  the  plants  will  be 
very  likely  to  mildew,  and  such  plants 
seldom  amount  to  much. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  or  when- 
ever it  seems  assured  that  cold  weather 
has  really  set  in,  cover  the  beds.  But  do 
not  cover  them  as  some  do,  with  litter  or 
manure  which  will  pack  down  in  a  com- 
pact mass  when  the  snow  comes  on  top  of 
it,  which  excludes  the  air  from  about  the 
plants.  Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the 
pansy.  We  have  few  plants  which  require 
more  air  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  a 
thick,  heavy  cover  during  the  winter, 
under  the  snow,  will  so  weaken  them  that 


they  seldom  recover  from  the  effect  of  what 
is  given  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  a 
kindness  is  being  done  them.  I  find  noth- 
ing .so  good  as  a  winter  cover  as  branches 
of  evergreens.  These  hold  the  snow 
up  and  do  not  pack  down  firmly  under  the 
weight  they  have  upon  them,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  always  a  good  circulation 
of  air  about  the  plants. 
Some  persons  think 
that  fall-planting  of 
shrubs  and  vines  is  not 
advisable,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  if  care 
is  taken  in  doing  the 
work.  If  you  are  care- 
ful to  lift  them  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots 
very  much,  at  any  time 
after  the  ripening  of 
the  leaves,  and  plant 
them  in  mellow  soil 
which  can  be  packed 
down  firmly  about  the 
roots,  I  have  found  that 
they  almost  always  can 
be  depended  upon  to 
come  through  the  win- 
ter in  first-rate  condi- 
tion, and  they  start  as 
early  in  the  spring  as 
most  will  which  were 
transplanted  the  spring 
before.  The  ground  is 
generally  in  a  much  better  condition  for 
doing  this  kind  of  work  through  Septem- 
ber and  October  than  it  is  in  spring  until 
quite  late,  and  the  plants  can  be  handled  to 
better  advantage.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  reason  why  fall-set  plants  do  better 
than  spring-set  ones,  when  they  come  out 
all  right  in  spring,  is  because 
the  work  has  been  better  done. 

If  transplanting  is  done  in 
the  fall  the  roots  will  have 
several  weeks  of  warm  weather 
in  which  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  new  location, 
and  an  examination  of  the 
plants  that  were  set  out  in 
September  along  the  last  of 
November  will  show  you  that 
a  great  many  small  roots  have 
already  done  so. 

G.  H.  DiEEHOLD. 


GOWNS  AND  WAISTS 

r- — 3^HiLE  plain  skirts  are 
^^^^  always  desirable  to 
'^^^^  those  who  must  do 
their  dresses  over  or 
make  them  last  more  than  one 
season,  yet  the  flared  skirt  or 
the  Dewey  flounce  will  be  a 
great  favorite  thi'ough  the 
coming  season.  With  a  skirt 
of  plain  color  a  blouse  of  plaid 
can  be  worn,  made  with  re  vers  and  worn 
with  a  belt.  If  a  jacket  is  desired,  a  vest- 
waist  is  very  desirable,  and  one  can  have 
two  of  these,  one  light  and  one  dark.  A 
military  efl'ect  is  much  followed  by  some 
dressers.  It  can  be  softened  by  a  jabot 
effect  of  lace.  Pretty  house  dress-waists 
are  made  with  tucked  yokes  of  the  goods 
or  of  a  harmonizing  silk.  The  tops  of  the 
sleeves  are  also  tucked.  Fine  knife-plait- 
ings  are  used  for  the  trimmings. 

Even  the  little  folks  are  not  forgotten. 
The  dainty  gowns  illustrated  are  brought 
out  in  pretty  wools,  with  lace  and  ribbon 
trimmings.  Silk  embroidery  is  also  em- 
ployed upon  delicate  fabrics. 

Military  effects  in  everything  will  be 
the  feature  of  the  season.  A  beautiful  coat 
was  seen,  of  military -blue  cloth,  piped  with 
red  and  trimmed  with  large  brass  buttons, 
with  a  flag  on  top  of  each. 

Braid  will  be  put  on  all  dresses  in  mil- 
itary effect  in  the  heavy  braid,  and  used  in 
connection  with  buttons  put  on  in  groups. 

Christie  Irving. 


back  to  its  origin,  in  India,  it  had  almost 
the  same  form  as  at  present,  and  indicated 
that  the  girls  of  the  family  had  for  their 
specific  ofiice  to  take  care  of  the  milk- 
givers. 

Are  we  aware  how  far  the  question  of 
pure  milk  affects  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold? Apart  from  the  detestable  associ- 


ations connected  with  milk  tainted  by  the 
unclean  teats,  and  the  unwashed  hands  of 
the  hired  man,  it  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  injury  arising  from  these  things 
in  the  way  of  poisoning  the  family.  One 
of  our  most  celebrated  New  York  physi- 
cians says  that  he  has  traced  more  sickness 
to  impure  milk  than  to  any  other  single 
source.  Let  our  farmers  think  of  these 
things  and  inaugurate  a  reform. 

But  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  out  our 
salvation  on  this  line  until  we  have  worked 
out  the  salvation  of  the  cattle  on  other 
lines.  I  shall  never  forget,  before  my  mar- 
riage, visiting  a  Quaker  barn-yard.  It  was 
peace  and  love  and  good-will  which  reigned 
in  the  house  and  extended  to  the  cattle. 
Every  cow  was  a  picture  of  happiness  and 
content.  The  barn-yard  was  well  shaded 
and  provided  with  just  as  pure  water  as 
the  house.  The  old  Quaker  mother  said  to 
me,  "Thee  will  find  that  we  love  peace 
among  our  cattle,  and  thee  will  find  they 
love  it,  too."  Give  your  animals  plenty  of 
shade  and  pure  water  and  kind  handling. 

Lucy  Powell. 

SALT  FOR  CLEANING  FLOORS 

TjjHOSE  who  have  to  clean  unpainted 
floors  in  dining-room  or  kitchen, 
and  have  but  little  strength  with 
which  to  do  it,  may  find  the  follow- 
ing method  helpful.  It  was  told  me  by  a 
woman  who  keeps  summer  boarders,  and 
who,  by  following  this  plan,  had  only  to 
mop  her  dining-room  but  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  always  to  the  utter  surprise 
of  the  new  hired  girl. 

Take  one  or  two  cupfuls  of  coarse  salt, 
free  from  lumps,  and  sprinkle  over  the 
room;  then  sweep  as  usual — but  in  one 
direction  only;  then  sweep  again  from  the 


PURE  MILK 

(aving  occasion  for  a  short  time  to 
buy  milk,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
change  my  supply  three  times  be. 
fore  securing  milk  untainted  with 
barn-yard  odors.  Is  it  a  hopeless  desire 
that  we  shall  some  day  see  our  domestic 
animals  once  more  in  charge  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  family  ?  The  .Jersey  cow  in  its 
native  home  is  rarely  cared  for,  and  more 
rarely  milked,  by  any  one  of  the  male 
sex. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  my  readers 
that  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  word 
daughter  was  milker.  It  is  Etn  old  word, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Traced 


opposite  direction.  It  is  well  to  dampen 
the  broom  slightly  occasionally  while 
sweeping.  Of  course,  this  method  will  not 
remove  grease-spots,  but  it  will  remove 
dust  as  by  magic.         A.  A.  Crawford. 


In  thp  worst  colds,  whcro  tlipre  is  pnin,  oon- 
srvietion  of  the  Kroiicbial  tubes,  ami  s|kisiiis 
of  the  lunseles  of  the  chest.  Jayne's  Exiiec- 
torant  will  afford  almost  immeduate  relief, 
and  soon  effect  a  permanent  cure. 


A  Grain 
of  Wheat 

Showing  the  Relative 
Positions  of  its  Various  Parts. 

In  the  manufacture  of 

Franklin  Mills  Flour 

A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

only  the  outer  liusk  or 
woody,  Innutritlous 
part  of  the  wheat 
kernel  Is  discard- 
ed. Tliere  Is  no 
injury  to  the  grain, 
chemically  or 
-J  otherwise.  This  is 
theonlyllourinthe 
jworld  containing 
all  the  food  ele- 
ments  in  wheat  re- 
duced  to  an  even 
fineness.  It  is  an 
invaluable  remedy 
for  dyspepsia,  in- 
digestion and  con- 
stipation—no matter  of  how  long  standing. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keen  it,  have  liim 
order  some  for  you  or  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Avoid  substitutes. 
The  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name 
and  is  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  and  key  to  above  illustration 
mailed  free  on  request. 


"HOME  DRESSMAKINO  FREE." 

VALUABLE  32=PAaE  BOOK  QIVEN  FREE 
TO  OUR  READERS. 


An  Expert  Dressmaker  Tells  How  to  Make  Over 
and  Re-color  Old  Dresses,  Wrapc,  etc.,  to  Look 
Like  New. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  money  and 
work  are  required  to  make  fashionable,  up- 
to-date  gowns  and  wraps  from  last  year's 
cast-ofi'  clothing,  if  one  only  knows  how. 
"Home  Dressmaking"  is  a  32-page  book, 
written  by  an  expert  dressmaker,  that  gives 
pictures  of  fashionable  dresses,  wraps  and 
coats  for  women  and  children,  and  tells  just 
how  they  can  be  made  from  old  garments 
that  are  faded,  unfashionable  in  color,  or 
out  of  style. 

The  Farm  and  Fire.side  has  made  special 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  to  give 
tlie  book  free  to  any  of  its  readers  who  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage  to  Wells,  Rich- 
ardson &  Co.,  Dept.  Ql,  Burlington,  "Vt. 
The  edition  is  limited,  and  any  one  who 
wants  the  book  should  send  at  once. 


SPECIAL  $2.75 

Exarnination  Free.  Cut 

this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us: 
SEXDXO  JIOXEV.    State  you; 
height  and  weight,  number  ot 
inches  around  body  at  Bust 
and  Seek,  whether  Black  or 
Blue  IS  wanted,  and  we  will 
-— :d  you  this  cape  by  cTpress 
t.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examin- 
ation.  You  can  examine 
and  try  it  on  at  your 
nearest  express  office, 
and  if  found  exactly 
as  represented  and 
the  best  value  yoa 
ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
and  far  cheaper 
than  any  other 
house  can  offer, 
pay  the  express 
agelnt  OUR  special 
PHICK,  S2.75,  and 
express  charges. 

THIS  CAPE'' 

mm^^—^^^  very-  lat- 
est style  for  Fall  and 
.  .-^  Winter,  made  of  Black 

OP  Bine  all-wool  genuine  Clayton  Beayer  Cloth,  28  inches 
long-,  very  f  ullsweep,  12-inch  upper  cape  and  large  storm 
collar,  beautifully  edged  with  fine  Black  Baltic  Seal  For, 
trimmed  "with  one  row  wide  and  two  rows  narrow  Mohair 
braid.  This  g:arment  is  fine  tailor-made  throug-hout  and 
equal  to  capes  that  sell  at  more  than  double  ocr  price, 
Write  for  oor  free  Cloak  Catalogue  of  everything  in  women's 

Ilir'.'^iddrS,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  cmcAao. 


Hiirhest  Award  at  World's  Fair.  800,000  In  use. 
RecoinmenJed  highly  by  Clarion  Harlaiid,  Emma  P. 
E\viiif;  and  thousands  of  others.  Four  new  improve- 
ments not  in  any  other  Cooker.  Get  the  beat,  with  new, 
loud  whistle  and  latest  improvements,  and  bewnre  of  au  Imitation  that 
is  made  from  our  old  patterns  patented  1S87.  To  imitate  is  to  flatter.  We 
can  furnish  the  same  old  style  Cooker,  hut  with  improved  whistle,  for  lesa 
money.    Catalogue  and  Five  to  Fifty  Dollar  premium-list  FREE. 

Just  received  from  the  Holy  Land  a  large  sujiply  of  Ijeautiful,  genuine, 
pressed  AVild  Flowers  of  Palestine.    Ten  varieties  on  each  card,  includ- 
ing the  Lily  of  the  Field.  Hysop,  Rose  of  Sharon,  etc..  in  neat  frame,  suitable 
for  Xmas  present.    50c,  by  mail,  or  offerefl  as  a  premium.    Aeents  wanted. 
PEERLESS  COOKER  CO..  BtFFALO,  >'EW  YORK. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfe<'t  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin;  no  matter  how 
liard  the  wind  blows. 
Just  th^  rhin.Lr  for  cyi-lists,  in  fact,  every  hirty,  young  or 
old.  I'rii-e  2o  cents,  by  mail.  Atrents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Zmi  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
QU^.^^^  WASHER  on  triai  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Waabea 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pav  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Liocoin,  111. 


OIVE  VBAR  FOR  lO  CEINXS 

VTe  send  our  monthly  10-paze.  -l.S-col,  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Decora- 
tions. Fashions.  Household  .'Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  }>'  ctnt^.  if  \<-'i  ->.-ri  l  ihe  names  and  addresses  of  sli  lady  friendi. 
>V0.1I.V.N'S  KAlLtl"  JOl  itXAL,  4311  Evans  Ave,,  Saint  Louis,  fflo. 


S 


ILK  IXITI.VL  IIANHKERCITIEFS.  Very  line.  Cpnls 
or  Ladie^i.  To  iiiti-oiliipt>  will  m'ikI  one  for  25  cenls,  three  for 
50  cents.    GLOBE  SILK  10.,  BlMiHAMTOX,  KElV  YOIIK. 
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MIM'TF,  TOP~Spins  ne:irl>  15  minutes.  Cnnnot  get  out  of 
order.  Hy  mail  12c.;  1  doz.  75c.  J.  Lee,  Omoba  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  HIRBSIDB 


November  1,  1898 


A  DAINTY  DOILY  IN  CROCHET 


m 


ABBREVIATIONS. — Ch,chain ;  tr,treble ; 
St,  stitch;  sh,  shell;  s  c,  single  cro- 
chet. 

One  half  spool  of  Barbour's  No.  90 
linen  thread  and  a  fine  steel  crochet-needle 
are  required. 
First  row — Ch  3 ;  join. 
Second  row — Ch  3,  16  tr  in  ring. 
Third  row — Ch  3,  2  tr  in  each  tr  of  second 
row. 

Fourth  row— Ch  3,  2  tr  in  each  tr  of  third 
row. 

Fifth  row— Ch  3,  *  tr  in  each  of  the  next 
7  tr,  2  tr  in  next  tr;  repeat. 

Sixth  row — Ch  3,  tr  into  tr;  this  row  be- 
gins with  ch  2,2  tr  in  snine  st,  *  ch  2,  2  tr 
in  fifth  tr  of  fifth  row,  ch  2,  2  trin  same  st; 
repeat.   There  will  be  16  shells. 

Seventh  row — *  3  tr,  2  ch,  3  tr  in  loop  of 
first  sh,  ch  2,  sh  on  sh ;  repeat. 

Eighth  row— Sh  on  sh,  *  ch  1,  1  tr  in 
space  between  sh,  ch  1,  sh  on  sh,  ch  2,  sh 
on  sh ;  repeat. 

Ninth  row — Same  as  eighth  row. 

Tenth  row — *  Sh  on  sh,  ch  2,  tr  on  tr,  ch 
2,  sh  on  sh,  ch  2;  repeat. 

Eleventh  row — *  Sh  on  sh,  ch  1,  tr  in  first 
space,  ch  1,  tr  in  second  space,  ch  1,  sh  on 
sh,  ch  2;  repeat. 

Twelfth  row — Same  as  eleventh  row. 

Thirteenth  row— «  Sh  on  sh,  ch  1,  tr  on 
tr,  ch  1,  tr  on  tr,  ch  1,  sh  on  sh,  ch  1,  tr  in 
tr,  ch  2 ;  repeat. 

Fourteenth  row— Sh  on  sh,  ch  1,  tr  in  tr, 
ch  2,  tr  in  tr,  eh  1,  sh  on  sh,  ch  2,  tr  in  tr, 
ch  2;  repeat. 

Fifteenth  row—*  Sh  on  sh,  ch  1,  tr  in 
tr,  ch  2,  tr  in  tr,  ch  1,  sh  on  sh,  ch  2,  tr  in 
space,  ch  2,  tr  in  space;  re- 
peat. 

Sixteenth  row — *  Sh  on  sh, 
ch  1,  tr  in  center  space,  ch  1, 
sh  on  sh,  di  2,  tr  in  space, 
ch  2,  tr  in  space,  ch  2;  repeat. 

Seventeenth  row — »Sli  on 
sh,  '^ch  1,  tr  ill  tr,  ch  1,  sh  on 
sh,  ch  2,  tr  in  space,  repeat  to 
sh,  sh  on  sh ;  repeat  from 
fijst 

Eighteentli  row— Shon  sh, 

*  sh  on  sh,  *  ch  3,  tr  in  space, 
repeat  to  sh,  sh  on  sh ;  re- 
peat from  first  *. 

Nineteenth  row — Same  as 
eighteenth  row. 

Twentietli  row— Ch  3,  lap 
space  at  top  of  the  2  sh  so  as 
to  put  sh  on  both  spaces  at 
once,  2  tr  in  double  space,  ch 
2,3  tr  in  s;une  double  space, 

*  ch  3,  tr  in  space,  repeat  to 
sh,  tlien  work  sh  as  before 
into  doublt^  space;  repeat. 

Twenty-first  row — Work  back  to  space  in 
sh  with  s  c,  ch  7,  tr  in  space,  *  ch  4,  tr  in 
next  space ;  repeat. 

The  Edge.— Ch  7,  fasten  into  fourth  tr,  re- 
peat this  until  there  are  four  spaces,  turn 
and  work  into  the  first  three  spaces  16  half 
trs,  and  8  lialt  trs  into  the  fourth  space. 

Half  trs  are  worked  as  follows:  Put 
thread  over  needle  as  for  tr,  but  draw  off 
all  three  loops  at  once.  Turn,  ch  7,  fasten 
in  center  of  second  loop,  ch  7,  fasten  in 
center  of  third  loop,  ch  7,  fasten  in  center 
of  last  loop.  Turn,  work  10  half  trs  into 
the  first  two  loops  and  8  half  trs  into  the 
last  loop,  turn,  ch  7,  fasten  into  top  of 
second  loop,  ch  7,  fasten  into  top  of  last 
loop,  turn,  work  16  half  trs  into  first  loop, 
and  8  half  trs  into  last  loop,  turn,  ch  7, 
fasten  into  top  of  loop,  turn,  work  16  half 
trs  into  loop,  and  S  half  trs  into  the  loops 
that  are  only  lialf  filled;  repeat  around 
doily.    There  should  be  16  of  these  points. 

May  Lonard. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  HYACINTHS 

Y    shelf-ful    of  briglit-hued 


are  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  receive 
perfect  treatinent  otherwise  than  giving 
them  their  necessary  rest  for  growing 
roots,  they  will  not  prove  so  satisfactory 
as  second-class  bulbs,  which  have  been  in 
dark  confineinent  for  weeks  and  have 
grown  a  good  system  of  roots. 

"Now,  that  dish  of  hyacinths,"  I  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  pot  of  rich,  glow- 
ing, dark-red  flowers,  "was  kept  in  my 
dark  closet — well,  how  long,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

"Oh,  six  or  eight  weeks,  perhaps,"  re- 
turned the  lady. 

"No;  three  whole  months,  lacking  a  few 
days,  and  see  what  a  beauty  it  is.  The 
name  of  the  variety  is  Amy,  and  the  bulb 
has  borne  one  medium  spike  of  bloom 
previous  to  the  two  it  now  bears.  These 
are  about  eight  laches  high  and  as  large 
and  compact  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  an 
ideal  hyacinth,  and  others  will  be  equally 
beautiful  that  have  not  been  brought  to 
the  light  yet.  I  bring  out  some  of  my 
bulbs  after  they  have  been  kept  in  the 
cellar  but  six  weeks,  and  some  of  them 
will  remain  in  the  dark  four  months." 

"But  how  do  you  know  just  when  to 
bring  them  to  your  window-garden?"  the 
lady  asked. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  telling,  neither 
strictly  infallible.  First,  by  the  color  of 
the  leaves.  When  they  are  light  green — 
not  yellow — even  in  the  dark,  they  are 
ready  for  the  darkest  corner  of  one's  win- 
dow-garden at  first,  afterward  the  sunniest 
spot  it  affords.  Way  number  two  is  by 
their  height.  When  about  two  inches  higli 


SpiY'  shelt-ful  ot  briglit-hued  liy- 
1^  acinths  was  being  admired  by  a 
9  lady.  The  time  was  .January,  cold 
and  bleak,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  gay  blossoms  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  world  outside. 

"What,"  asked  the  lady,  "do  you  con- 
sider the  prime  requisite  in  bulb  culture?" 

Without  hesitating  I  replied:  "The 
prime  requisite  is  to  give  the  bulbs  a  long, 
uninterrupted  rest  after  planting,  so  that 
they  may  have  ample  time  to  develop  a 
strong,  liealtliy  root  growth,  as  evers'thing 
depends  upon  the  roots.    If  one's  bulbs 


it  is  generally  safe  to  remove  them,  but 
not  always.  One  must  use  one's  common 
sense  and  let  his  bulbs  remain  in  the  dark 
closet  or  cellar  for  six  weeks  anyway,  until 
he  is  absolutely  sure  a  firm,  strong  growth 
of  roots  has  been  attained." — September 
Tick's  Magazine. 


THREE  PIE  RECIPES 

EMON  Pie. — Moisten  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  with  a 
little  water,  then  add  one  cupful  of 
boiling  water;  stir  over  the  fire  un- 
til it  boils  and  cooks  the  corn-starch,  then 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  and  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  when 
cool  add  one  well-beaten  egg  and  the  juice 
and  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  If  I 
want  frosting  on  the  pie  I  beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  add  to  the  corn-starch, 
then  beat  the  whites  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  until  very  stiff.  Bake  the  pie, 
and  let  it  cool  before  putting  on  the  frost- 
ing, then  return  to  the  oven,  and  brown. 

Cider  Pie. — Two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
boiled  cider,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  extract.  Add 
cold  water  enough  to  fill  the  pie. 

Chocolate  Pie.— Grate  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  chocolate,  mix  with  one  pint  of 
hoiling  water,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  with  a 
teacupful  of  sugar,  and  cook  until  thick. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
until  stitf,  ami  put  on  pie  after  it  has  been 
baked  and  cooled;  then  return  to  the  oven, 
and  brown.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Clark. 


HINTS  FROM  THE  METROPOLIS 

^KiRTs  this  season  will  present  a 
much  more  dressy  appearance  than 
last,  even  the  plainest  of  them  hav- 
ing some  sort  of  a  flounce  efl'ect. 
Invariably,  however,  they  must  fit  well 
over  the  hips,  leaving  all  the  "flare"  of  the 
skirt  to  start  from  the  knees  downward. 
The  plain  circular  flounce,  the  same  width 
all  around,  is  exceedingly  popular,  but  per- 
haps not  more  so  than  the  flounce  which  is 
wide  at  the  front,  narrowing  toward  the 
back,  nor  even  the  one  which  is  narrow  at 
the  front,  widening  toward  the  back.  While 
the  circular  flounce  is  the  thing,  there  will 
be  no  unpleasant  sameness  to  gowns,  since 
this  stj'le  of  flounce  is  capable  of  so  many 
stylish  variations. 

Velvet  ribbon  will  be  used  very  largely 
this  season  in  the  trimming  of  gowns — 
skirts  as  well  as  waists,  several  widths  be- 
ing used  on  the  same  skirt. 

The  veils  nowadays  could  scarcely  be 
more  "spotted"  or  more  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  Yet  they  are  not  disfiguring  to  all 
complexions,  when  the  proper  shades  are 
chosen. 

The  jackets  this  fall  are  naturally  quite 
military  in  effect,  tight-fitting  and  braided, 
the  cut  of  the  sleeves  giving  a  square 
effect  to  the  shoulders.  Those  which  are 
less  military  are  much  in  the  style  of 
the  double-breasted  reefer  of  last  year, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  not 
square  cut,  but  have  the  fronts  curved 
at  the  bottom. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


PRESERVED  PUMPKIN-CHIPS 

Preserved  pumpkin-chips  are  much 
prized  by  the  town  housewife,  but 
seldom  seen  in  the  country.  Try  a 
little.  Choose  the  deepest-colored 
pumpkin  obtainable,  pare,  and  cut  round 
and  round  in  rings  one  inch  thick  ;  slice 
the  rings  crosswise  into  thin  chips,  and 
weigh.  For  every  five  pounds  of  fruit 
allow  an  equal  weight  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  dozen  lemons.  If  you  use  a 
lemon-squeezer  pare  half  the  lemons. 
Spread  a  layer  of  sugar  on  platters  or  plates, 
then  a  layer  of  chips,  than  one  of  sugar. 
When  all  are  covered  sprinkle  the  lemon- 
juice  evenly  over  the  top,  and  stand  in  a 
cool  place  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  syrup  into  a  porcelain-lined 
or  granite  kettle,  slowly  bring  to  a  boil,  and 
skim;  then  add  the  fruit,  and  simmer  gent- 
ly and  steadily  for  one  hour  (skimming  as 
often  as  any  white  scum  rises),  or  until  the 
chips  are  tender  and  transparent.  Press 
the  fruit  under  the  syrup  often,  but  do  not 
stir  round  and  round,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
preserve  depends  on  the  chips  remaining 
whole.  When  sufficiently  cooked  skim 
the  fruit  out  into  jelly-glasses  or  bowls; 
dip  the  boiling  syrup  into  a  pitcher  that 
has  been  heated,  and  holding  a  square  of 
cheese-cloth  over  the  spout,  strain  the  syrup 
over  the  chips.  When  cold  cover  with 
paraffin-wax,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Katherine  B.  Johnson. 


FOR  THE  WILD-FLOWER  GARDEN  AND 
HERBARIUM 

^HiLE  planning  a  wild-flower  garden 
for  next  spring  bear  it  in  mind  now 
and  secure  many  of  the  dainty  fall 
bloomers  for  it.  A  bed  of  hardy 
wild  flowers  is  an  addition  to  any  large  gar- 
den, but  to  make  it  complete  the  spring, 
midsummer  and  fall  flowers  should  all  be 
included;  and  they  should  be  marked  for 
transplanting,  one  by  one,  as  their  beauties 
are  noted  during  the  blooming  period.  We 
must,  therefore,  keep  our  eyes  wide  open 
now,  during  the  wealth  of  fall  bloom.  This 
is  a  good  time,  too,  to  secure  small  spec- 
imens ot  hardy  ferns. 

And  during  the  delightful  autumn  ram- 
bles after  the  "wood  treasures"  it  will  be 
interesting  to  collect  native  wild  flowers, 
etc.,  for  the  herbarium.  Press  the  finest 
specimens,  and  when  nicely  arranged  in  a 
portfolio,  with  the  species,  the  genus  and 
the  name  correctly  marked  (with  perhaps 
a  little  memento  of  the  good  times  en- 
joyed), this  will  not  only  prove  interesting, 
but  vastly  instructive  as  well.     S.  W.  H. 


LINEN  NAPKIN-RINGS 

JAPKIN-RINO.S  are  pretty  and  inex- 
J  pensive  when  simply  made  of 
P  bands  of  linen  embroidered  with 
violets  in  colored  silks.  These  are 
neatly  stitched  to  other  strips,  and  fastened 
with  button  and  buttonhole.       F.  B.  C. 


FOR  YOU 

r^/^r)  that  sour  stomach  use  Stuart's 
J~*\_||\  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because 
^  they  digest  the  food  before  it 
has  time  to  sour,  ferment  and  poison 
the  blood. 

r^i^D  'oss  of  appetite  take  Stuart's 
|~*  \J  f\  Dyspepsia    Tablets,  because 
food  promptly  digested  creates 
a  natural  desire  for  more.' 

r^i^VfJ  loss  of  flesh,  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
I^^IY  pepsia  Tablets;  they  increase 
flesh  in  the  only  common  sense 
way,  that  is,  by  digesting  flesh-forming 
food,  and  assisting  the  weak  stomach  in 
disposing  of  it. 

r^/^FJ  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels, 
\J  J\  causing  distress,  belching  and 
^  headaches,  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia   Tablets ;    always    indicated  in 
such  cases. 

F^/^Q  palpitation  of  the  heart,  use 
1^  \J  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  be- 
cause this  symptom  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  is  caused  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach.. 

T\  impure  blood  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
\J  |\  pepsia  Tablets;  pure  blood  can 
^  only  result  from  wholesome 
food  thoroughly  digested. 

¥^/^|^  every  form  of  weak  digestion 
l"^  \J§\  and  stomach  trouble  (except 
^  cancer  of  the  stomach )  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest,  most 
natural,  most  successful  cure.  No  patent 
medicine,  but  composed  of  digestive  acids, 
pepsin,  bismuth,  Golden  Seal  and  similar 
valuable  stomach  remedies. 

For  sale  by  druggists  at  see  for  full  size 
package,  or  by  mail  from  Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.    Kindly  ask  your  druggist  first. 


BUY 
YOUR 


CARPETS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILLS 

To  Your  Home  and  Save  the  Dealer's  Profit. 
When  You  Buy  from  Us  You  Pay 
Wholesale  Prices  Only. 


Our  New  Fall  Catalogue,  superlilv  illustrated  in 
actual  coliirs,  and  containing;  (ill  of  the  latest  and 
liest  carpet  desiarns  ever  ollered.  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  will  lie  mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress.  Here  are  a  few  specimen  prices:     p„  v„,| 

Heavy  Union  Ingrains.  Worth  SOc,  -  -  3oC. 
Extra  Super  Wool  Filling  Ingrains.  Worth  68c.,  o2c. 
Heavy  Tapestry  Brussels.  Worth  70c.,  •  56c. 
Double  Extra  Brussels.  Worth  85c.,  •  -  69c. 
Extra  Quality  Velvets.  Worth  $1.25,   -      -  85c. 

Every  Carpet  seired  and  best  padded  lining  furnished 
free  of  charge.   We  pay  freight'. 

CHICAGO  MERCHANDISE  CO. 

808-810  Market  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


OUR  1899  MACKINTOSH 

SEM>  >0  MOXEV.  cut  tills  art.  out 
and  Send  to  us.  state  your  Iicicht  and 
weiffht.  buHt  iiiciisiirc.  leri(;tli  of  ear- 
meiit  from  eoMur  down  back  to  walHt 
lino,  and  waUt  line  to  bottom 
of  skirt;  state  color  wanted,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  mackin- 
tosh by  express  C.  O.  D..  sul)- 
ject  to  examination ;  exannne 
and  try  it  on  at  your  nearest 
express  oftic^e.  and  if  found 
exact  ly  as  represented  and  by 
far  the  jireatest  value  you 
vcr  saw  or  heard  of.  pay  VOur 
express  ajrent  Ol'R  SPEC'IAI. 
OFFER  PKICE,  #S.!»5,  and  e.\- 
press  charges. 
THIS  MACKINTOSH  Is 
made  of  BLACK  or  BLt'E 
eenulne  RAIXGLEV  double 
texture,  waterproof  S£Ri;E 
CI.OTII,  with  fancy  plaid  lin- 
ing, velvet  collar,  double  (ie- 
ta<-liable  cape,  extra  full  sweep 
cape  and  skirt,  sfuaranteed 
est  sivle  and  linest  tailor-made. 
OR  FREE  CLOTH  SAMPLES 
of  everything  in  ladles*  mackin- 
toshes, vvTite  for  Free  Sample  Book  >o.  85C.  Address 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A  CO.  (Inc.),  ClIICAeO,  ILL. 


Reversible         /-t  f« 

Collars . 
Cuffs. 

Most  economical  and  convenient.  Made 
of  fine  cloth  in  fash- 
ionable styles,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  linen 
goods.  Turn  down 
styles  are  reversible. 

I  Mo  Laundry  Work 

When  soiled  discard. 
I  Tent'oUarsorflre pairs 
of  Cuffs,  25c.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept. C.  Boston. 


MUtllLLO    AN3EL0  RAPKAtL 


RUBENS      DANTE  TASSO 


High 
Arm 


1 64  W 


$10  to  $25  SAVED 

in  luiving(tirei-t  froni  factory.  8<> 
days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
pr*.>tUs  to  pay.No  money  in  advance 

fr>^  Kenwood  Slarbin.  for  $'Jt!.50 

Xo  hrttt-r  Machine  at  any  price. 

f  50  ArllniElon  Bachtne  for  $19.50 

Other  Jl«fhlne«  $S.0O,  »1 1.50  »nd  $l.'i.«0 
nil  attachments  free,  over  100.000  in 
^y.  use.  Catalognieand  testimonials  free 
>J\  Write  toiiav  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
e»t  VanBurcn  St.,  B-7,       Chlcsio,  111*. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  nuiidi, lOO Fi«» 

s.        _  .  _  ■_  _     ■  .  ._     _  "ithScofoil.  No 

t  Sfller  for  .\ceDts  ctcf  inTcoled.  Sftinple 

  -- 


ranted  3  years. 

'illi  t*>rm:i  prepfti.l.  lyc.  Y.\NKEE  KfNDIXR  CO  .  OLXEY.  iLL.  3: 


I  N<iFI.S  WIIlsrKK— Bpaulifiil  larifc  picture.  Colored.  S^IUquIck 
L  tit -Jor.  Sitiuiilv         Ufor^LUO.  J.  Ue,  Umaba  Bldg,  Chicago. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  HANDS 

Crippled  and  bent  and  marked  with  toil, 
Grandmother's  hands  are  busy  all  day; 
They  sew  on  the  buttons  and  patch  up  the 
holes, 

They  take  up  the  toys  and  put  them  away. 

They  smooth  the  pillow  for  Johnnie's  head ; 

They  find  a  cure  for  his  every  pain; 
They  cover  his  kite  and  mend  his  sled, 

And  they  tie  the  string  to  his  railroad-train. 

They  find  the  sweets  that  make  him  glad; 
They  sprinkle  with  sunshine  all  of  his 
cares ; 

They  spank  him,  too,  when  Johnnie  is  bad. 
Then  dry  again  his  bitter  tears. 

In  years  to  come,  when  Johnnie's  feet 
Tread  cheerless  paths  of  other  lands, 

Deep  in  his  manly  heart  he'll  bless 
Both  spanks  and  gifts  of  those  dear  old 
hands. 

—Atlanta  Journal. 

% 

WINTER  FLOWERS 

-ALL  Seed-sowixg. — For  a  wealth  of 
brilliant  bloom  in  the  early  spring 
sow  a  bed  of  Shirley  poppies  in 
October  or  even  in  November  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  bloom  next  May. 
Pansies  for  early  flowering  should  also  be 
sown  in  the  fall,  and  other  varieties  of 
hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  will  prodttce 
thrifty  plants  and  early  blossoms  if  sown 
now  instead  of  in  the  spring,  and  slightly 
protected  during  the  winter. 

Many  of  the  summer  pinks,  Phlox  druin- 
inondi,  etc.,  that  have  had  the  blossoms 
picked  as  soon  as  faded  all  summer,  to 
prevent  the  ripening  of  the  seed  from  ex- 
hausting the  plants,  may  now  be  allowed 
to  ripen  a  few  seeds,  selecting  only  the 
choicest  blossoms  to  form  the  seed  for 
next  year's  flowers.  Allow  thes&  seed-pods 
to  rip_en  and  btirst  and  self-sow,  and  thrifty 
seedlings  will  start  very  early  next  spring 
and  bloom  long  before  the  house-grown 
seedlings. 

Candied  Roses. — The  thought  of  eating 
crystallized  or  candied  rose-petals  may 
seem  an  absurity  to  one  who  has  never  tried 
these  dainty  confections,  but  just  wait  un- 
til you  give  them  a  trial,  following  the 
recipe  sent  from  southern  California  : 
^read  the  rose-petals  on  paper,  and  dry 
them  for  several  hours.  Make  a  syrup  of 
half- a  pound  of  sugar  and  less  than  half 
a  pint  of  water.  Boil  until  it  threads  or 
spins  when  poured  from  a  spoon.  Set 
the  boiler,  after  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
in  a  bowl  of  ice- water  until  the  syrup  be- 
gins to  crystallize.  Then  dip  the  petals,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  the  syrup,  and  with  a  pair 
of  wire  tongs  take  them  out  and  place  on 
oil-paper  to  drj'  or  harden.  When  partially 
dry  sprinkle  on  both  sides  with  fine  pul- 
verized sugar,  and  when  served  at  the  five- 
o'clock  tea  see  if  it  is  not  the  general 
verdict  that  candied  rose-petals  make  the 
daintiest  confections  imaginable. 

The  Spotted  Calla.— It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  spotted  calla  is  a  sum- 
mer bloomer,  and  should  not  be  potted 
for  winter  display.  Store  the  bulb  in  the 
cellar  this  fall,  or  allow  it  to  reinain  in  the 
pot  of  dry  soil,  and  replant  it  outside  next 
spring.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  allow 
those  that  have  finished  their  summer 
blooming  to  ripen  their  seed.  It  is  said 
that  the  seeds  are  excessively  slow  in 
ripening,  and  germinate  with  difficulty 
unless  grown  under  intense  tropical  con- 
ditions. It  is  best  to  cut  the  bloom  away 
as  soon  as  it  fades  and  the  spathe  begins 
to  thicken.  If  grown  in  a  moist,  rich  place 
this  calla  increases  rapidly  by  offsets, 
and  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  this 
manner. 

Don't  Overwater. — If  the  plants  do  not 
seem  to  thrive  after  potting,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  drenching  them  with  water, 
with  the  hope  of  reviving  them.  One 
thorough  watering  as  soon  as  they  are 
potted  will  be  sufficient  until  new  growth 
starts,  or  at  least  until  the  soil  seems  dry. 
Shake  and  sprinkle  the  plants  if  they 
seem  inclined  to  wilt,  but  beware  of  too 
mvich  water  at  the  roots  until  the  new 
rootlets  start  into  growth. 

"Indispensables  Among  the  Bulbs." — 
Spanish  iris  bulbs  for  the  window-gar- 
den and  hardy  Iris  gertnanica  and  Iris 
kaempferi  for  garden  culture  are  simply 
indispensable  when  we  realize  thfeir  de- 
sirable characteristics,  and  it  will  never  be 
regretted  if  quantities  of  them  are  planted 
now.  Oxalis  ortegesii  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  indispensables  for  window 
culture,  especially  for  hanging-baskets,  as 
it  is  handsome  both  in  foliage  and  flower, 
and  is  known  as  an  all-the-year-round 
flowering  plant.  S.  W.  H. 


HOME  TOPICS 

roiled  Ha.m.— One  who  has  never 
tried  it  cannot  imagine  how  much 
more  dainty  broiled  ham  is  if  it 
has  first  been  boiled.  Cut  nice 
slices  from  a  cold  boiled  ham,  and  broil 
them  just  long  enough  to  have  them 
thoroughly  hot  and  a  little  browned ;  serve 
at  once  on  a  hot  platter  for  breakfast  some 
morning,  and  see  if  all  do  not  pronounce 
them  delicious. 

Salt  Mackerel.— "Wash  all  the  salt  off 
the  mackerel,  then  put  to  soak  with  the 
meat  side  down  in  cold  water  over  night. 
In  the  morning  lay  the  fish  in  a  baking-pan, 
and  pour  over  it  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  drain  off  the  water,  put  a  few 
little  lumps  of  butter  over  the  fish,  and  pour 
over  it  one  half  a  teacujjf  ul  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  dust  a  little  pepper  over  it,  and  set  it 
in  a  hot  oven  until  it  bakes  slightly  brown. 

Inflamed  Eyes. — There  is  no  better 
household  reinedy  for  inflamed  eyes,  what- 
ever the  cause,  than  the  old-fashioned  one 
of  alum  curd.  Warm  one  half  a  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  to  blood-heat,  then  add  one  half 
a  teaspoouful  of  powdered  alum,  and  stir  it 
until  the  alum  dissolves  and  the  curd 
forms.  Lay  this  warm  curd  between  two 
thicknesses  of  soft,  thin  linen,  and  bind  it 
on  the  eyes.  I  have  tried  this  n)any  times 
and  never  knew  it  to  fail  of  curing. 

Care  of  Children's  Feet. — What  a 
blessing  it  is  that  fashion  has  decreed  that 
babies  and  little  children  shall  go  bare- 
footed all  through  the  warm  weather;  but 
now  that  cool  fall  days  have  come  their 
feet  must  be  clothed.  Parents  should  give 
the  matter  of  their  children's  shoes  careful 
attention,  and  let  no  child,  even  for  a  day, 
wear  a  shoe  that  is  too  tight  or  that  does 
not  fit  the  foot.  The  bones  of  the  feet,  as 
well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  child's  body,  are 
soft  and  pliable,  and  a  tight  or  ill-fitting 
shoe  worn  for  a  short  time  may  result  in 
permanent  deformity  of  the  feet  and  much 
suffering.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
a  child  be  allowed  to  wear  shoes  with  heels, 
as  they  throw  the  body  out  of  poise,  the 
whole  weight  on  the  toe  and  ball  of  the 
foot,  and  break  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Tight 
shoes  not  only  cause  pain  in  the  cramped 
foot  and  make  it  grow  ill-shapen,  but  they 
disturb  the  whole  nervous  system  and  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Have 
you  never  noticed  how  cross  a  tight  shoe 
will  make  you  feel  ?  Then  be  careful  of 
the  feet  of  the  growing  children,  and  not 
only  see  that  they  fire  kept  warm  and  dry, 
but  that  the  shoes  do  not  cramp  the 
tender  feet.  Maida  McL. 


A  SURPRISE  IN  ROSES 

=ftHERE  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  roses  in  the  window- 
garden,  if  we  can  give  them  a  cool 
room  or  anything  like  the  proper 
conditions  of  soil  and  temperature.  This 
is  the  experience  of  a  little  woman  who 
succeeded  with  them  in  spite  of  diflficul- 
ties.  "It  was  beginning  to  snow  late  in 
October,  when  I  happened  to  learn  that  the 
roses  Clotilde  Soupert  and  Queen's  Scarlet 
were  excellent  winter  bloomers,"  she  says. 
"And  to  think  of  it!  There  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  radish-bed — for  want  of 
a  better  place — slowly  freezing  to  death, 
while  I  was  sighing  for  plants  to  fill  my 
bay-window.  1  flew  to  the  garden,  dug 
them  up,  and  potted  them.  After  cut- 
ting back  and  removing  several  buds — I 
didn't  enjoy  doing  the  latter  a  bit,  but  was 
told  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do— I 
placed  them  in  a  sunny  window  in  a  cool 
room.  To  keep  them  free  from  insects  I 
washed  them  in  soap-suds  twice  a  week, 
rinsing  in  clear  water  afterward,  and  al- 
though both  plants  had  bloomed  profusely 
all  summer  they  kept  right  on,  perhaps 
because  having  contracted  the  habit  they 
were  unable  to  stop. 

"At  all  events,  to  my  utter  amazement,  I 
positively  had  roses  from  Clotilde  Soupert 
for  Christmas  day— two  lovely,  soft,  pink, 
fragrant  roses— and  a  bud  that  opened 
on  Xew-Year's  morning. 

"Queen's  Scarlet  lost  Its  first  crop  of 
buds  from  some  unknown  cause — an  open 
window,  perhaps— but  promptly  redeemed 
itself  by  producing  a  second  and  some- 
what larger  crop  in  February,  when  it  had 
seven  bright  red  flowers,  small  but  very 
sweet. 

"After  blooming  the  plants  began  to 
look  a  little  delicate.  I  gave  them  a  top 
dressing  of  fertilizer,  more  soap-suds  baths, 
and  in  April  they  were  strong  and  vigorous 
and  getting  ready  to  bloom  again." 

S.  W.  H. 


ILARKIN 
I  SOAP 

0  The  Whole  Family  Supplied  with  Laundry 
O  and  Toilet  Soaps  for  a  year  at  Half  Price. 
JJ  Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after. 

o  On  Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial. 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GOOD  SOAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold 
entirely  on  their  merits,  with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands 
of  Families  Use  Them,  and  have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality, 
many  in  your  vicinity.   Ask  us  for  your  neighbor's  testimonials. 

THE  LARKIN  PLAN 

saves  you  lialf  the  regular  retail  prices  ;  half  the  cost.  You 
pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  soaps  and  all  middle- 
men's profits  are  yours  in  a  premium ;  itself  of  equal  value. 

'^Chautauqua"  Rocker 
and  Reclining  Chair. 

Can  be  adjusted  to  any  position,  and  changed  at  will  by 
the  occupant  while  reclining.  Head-rest  adjustable.  Spring 
seat.  A  synonym  of  luxurious  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  built 
of  oak,  polished  antique  finish.  The  entire  chair  is  uphol- 
stered with  corduroyin  crimson,  oldred,  tobacco  brown,  blue 
It  is  very  strong  and  perfectly  simple  in  construction  and  fully  guaranteed. 


or  olive,  as  desired. 

After  Thirty  Days'  Trial  if  the  purchaser 
finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality  and  the 
premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented, 
remit  SIO ;  if  not,  notify  us  goods  are  subject  to  our 
order.  We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

If  ynu  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addi- 
tion a  nice  present  for  tlie  lady  of  the  house,  and 
shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Money  re- 
funded promptly  if  the  BOX  or  PREMIUM  does  not 
prove  all  expected,.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The 
transaction  is  not  complete  until  you  are  satisfied. 

[j^Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  Chau- 
tauqua Desk  or  other  premium  free  by  dividing  the 
contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neigh- 
bors, who  readily  pav  the  listed  retail  prices.  This 
provides  the  SIO  needful  to  pay  our  bill, and  gives  the 
young  folk  the  premiimi  as  "a  middleman's  profit." 
The  wide  successof  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims. 

THE  URKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO., 
Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EstablishedlSTE.  Capital  $500,000. 


OUR  GREAT 
COMBINATION  BOX. 

Enough  to  Last  an  Average  Family  One  Full  Year. 

Tliis  Lis!  of  Contents  Changed  as  Desired. 

100  BaiB  "Sweet  Home"  Soap   ....   if. 00 
For  all  lauudry  and  household  pur- 
poses it^ias  no  superior.  Largebars. 

10  Bara  Wlute  WooUen  Soap  TO 

A  perfect  soap  for  tianuels. 

12  PkgB.  Borailne  Soap  Powder  (fall  U>«.)  l.*0 
An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

4  Bars  Honor  Briglit  Scouring  Soap  . 


1-4  Doz.  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap  .  . 

Perfume  exquisite.  A  matchless 

beautifier. 
1-4  Doz.  Old  English  Castile  Soap  .   .  . 
1-4  Doz.  Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap  .  . 
1-4  Doz.  Elite  Glycerine  Toilet  Soap  .  . 
1-4  Doz.  Larkin's  Tar  Soap  

Unequalled  for  washmg  the  hair. 


.20 
.60 

.30 
.21! 
.2S 
.30 


Booklet 
Handsomely 
ustrating  15 
Premiums  sent 
on  request. 


O 
O 

o 


1-4  Doz.  Snlphor  Soap  30 

1  Bottle,  1  Otmce,  Modjeska  Perfume  .   .  .30 

Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 
1  Jar,  2  Onnces,  Modjeska  Cold  Cream  .  .3D 

Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 
1  Bottle  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder   ...  .25 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 

gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
1  Stick  Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Soap 
The  Contents,  Bonght  at  Betail,  Cost   .  $10.00  Q 
The  Premium,  Worth  at  Eetail  .  .  .   .   10.00  ^ 

ttV$IO.    ^SS?\*'f*f^  $20  § 

(Premium  gratis.)  q 


.10 


The  Independent,  New  York,  says:  The  iarkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  make  our  readers  a  wonderful 
offer.  Not  only  do  they  give  you  a  box  of  excellent  laundry  soap  and  toilet  articles  of  great 
value,  but  they  also  give  each  purchaser  a  valuable  premium,  and  we  personally  know  they 
carry  out  what  they  promise. 

From  Epwoi-th  Hercdd,  Chicago :  We  have  examined  the  soaps  and  premiums,  as  described 
above  and  knowthey  will  give  satisfaction.  We  know  the  Company,  have  personally  visited 
their  establishment  in  Buffalo,  have  purchased  and  used  the  soaps,  and  gladly  say  every- 
thing is  as  represented. 


$1.95  BUYS  A  E50  SUIT 

8,000  CELEltRATED   **KA>TWEAKOrT  " 
double  seat   Olid  double   kneo.  Kcffiilar 
ijtS.SO  Boys*  3-pieoe  Kuee-pont  S«uit8 
goins:  nt  ^1.95. 

A  M.W  SUIT  FllEE  for  any  of  these  suits 
"whirlt  don't  ^'ive  satisfactory  \vear. 

Send  No  Money  <^''it  tins  a.i.  out  and 

seiKi  tu  U5^.  .••tute  uu(^ 
of  boy  and  say  ^^ht-tlier  lar.L'e  or  .'^niall 


for  age,  and  we  will  send  you  the  suit  by 
express,  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  express  othi-e 
and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
equal  to  suits  sold  in  your  town  for  §a.r,o, 
pay  your  express  agent  our  special  offer 
price.  1*1.95.  and  cxpre.-is  eharces. 

TIIE.SE  K_\EE.PANT  SUITS  are  for 
boys  from  4  to  15  year;*  of  age.  and  are 
retailed  everywliere  at  ,?-3.50.  !^^a^lc  \\ith 
double  seat  and  knees,  latent  189!:>  style  as 
illustrated,  ma<lc  from  a  special  wear- resist- 
ing:, beavy-weiffht,  ALL-WOOL  Oakwell  eassinicre, 
neat,  handsoms*  pattern,  fine  serge  lining.  Clayton  patent 
interlining,  padding,  staying  and  reinforcing,  silk  and 
linen  sewing,  line  tailor-made  throughout,  a  suit  anV 
boy  or  parent  would  be  proud  of.  FOR  FREE  CLOTII 
SAMPLES  of  Roys'  Clothing  (suits,  overcoats  or 
ulsters),  for  boys  4  to  19  years,  write  for  Sample 
Rook  Xo.  90C,  contains  fashion  plates,  tape  measure  and 
full  instructions  how  to  order. 

Men's  Suits  and  Overeoats  made  to  orderfrom  $5.00 
up.    Samples'sent  free  on  application.  Address 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  A:  CO.  fine.),  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  CHURN 

II.  T.  ivrarsliall  writes  us  as  follows:  "  I  want  to  add 
my  testimony  to  the  list  of  those  Miio  have  used  the  light- 
ning churn.  It  does  all  that  they  claim  for  it.  ^'ou  can 
churn  easily  in  one  minute,  and  get  a  larger  percentage  of 
butter  than  with  ordinary  churns.  I  never  took  tlie  agency 
for  anything  before,  hut  so  many  of  my  neiglibors  \\  antea 
churns  that  I  ordercil  30  and  they  are  all  sold." 

Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  ^Marshall.  No  far- 
mer can  afford  to  be  williout  one  of  our  ciuu  ns.  liy  using 
it  he  can  make  -2')  per  cent  more  butter  than  with  his  old 
churn.  Any  intelligent  farmer  can  easily  sell  four  or  tive 
churns  every  week  in  his  own  townslhii.  ICvery  one  who 
sees  his  churn  will  want  one  like  it.  We  will  mail  circu- 
lars and  full  particulars  on  demaml. 

Mound  City  Churn  Co.,  Ozark  BIdg.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


75,000  in  use. 

to  wash,  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrifTs  Perfect 
Washing  llachine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
^ice  :if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Aecnis 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory.rerms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.     Box   4.    Portland,  Mich. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  Jo'Tot»n1.'2?.^l£ 

each ;  9  for  gl.  J.  LEE,  OMAHA  BXJ>6.,  CUICA60. 


Foot 
Need 


A  slipper  for  health 
and  comfort  ,for  cham,' 
ber,    boudoir,  bath 
room.  Indispensable 
to  invalids  and  nurses 
to  everyone  who  appre- 
ciates the  luxury 
of  warm  feet 
and  restful  foot 
covering.  In- 
sure  dry  feet 
in  rubber  boots.  All  sizes  for  all  ages. 


25c  a  pair. 


PARKER  S  ARCTIC  SOCKS 

fTra^ie  Mark  Registered.) 
sold  by  dealers  or  by  mail.    Parker  pays  postage. 

A|fent«*  wanted.    Foot  ronilon  caialop  free. 
J.  H.  PAKKEK,  Room  12  1U3  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


4^3^^.  0°''  Golden  W&Uh  has  the  Kppe&ranee  of  one  worth 
^      "       Jf^^^ki-^^-^-    ThB  Wa,:cti  is  iccompanied  bj  »  2U  YEAE. 

m  ^HBfcln  GUA[IANT£B.   The  c&ses  are  beaaciful];  m&ile  t>7 
A%      ll  fflSnfB  ■  skiUed  irorkmen.    The  moYemcDt  u  AN 

^^vVflB^  AMERICAN  SirLE.  full  plate,  ezp^oiioD  b&Unco. 
^MMi^py^  quick  traia,  asd  jou  can  relj  upon  it  that  when  joa 
■  ^XSt^     own  one  of  these  trulj  handsome  watches.  JOU  will  at 

»,S8L**         limes  hiTc  the  coireiM  time  in  jour  po5ae»3ioa. 

T*o  JOU  want  ft  watch  of  this  character?  If  bo,  now 
ia  jour  opportunity  to  secure  one.  To  inlroJuca 
our  Photograph  Outfits  we  will  Bend  jou  this 
'  Watch  Free  if  jou  will  take  advantage  at 
our  marrellous  offer.  If  jou  want  one^ 
write  to  us  without  delay.  Withyourlciter 
\  Bend  U3  12c.  in  stamps,  or  10c,  silTer  for 
I  which  wc  will  lend  JOU  a  Photograph  Outfit 
I  and  our  offer.  You  can  produce  a  picture 
'  with  a  few  puffn  of  smoke.  After  jou  r«- 
F  eeire  the  beautiful  Watch  we  ahall  expect 
JOU  to  show  it  to  jour  friends  and  call 
-  their  attention  to  this  adTertiicmeni.  Thifl 
Watch  ia  sent  Free,  bj  Registered  Post,  on 
your  compljing  with  our  adTertisemeat, 
and  the  mirvellous  offfer  which  we  wMl  eend, 
and  it  is  fully  wairaoled.  Money  tetumcd  if  not  more  than  eatiafied.  SEND 
tFS  10  CBNTS,  cUver,  or  12  ona-ccnl  sUmpa.  T\  e  will  mail  jou  at  once  our 
WATCH  OFFER  and  Photo^ph  Outfit.  Tou  will  then  know  ail  about  oar 
■watchea  and  also  appreciate  oui  Photo  OutfiU    Address,  plainly,  at  once  to 

STAB  PHOTO.  CO.,  19  Warren  Street,  >ew  York. 

aTm"^^use  it  free 

  30  days  la  your  own  home  before  paying 

.  ne  cent  in  advance;  shipped  anywhere, to 
anyone.for  30  da>'s"  test  trial. We  risk  yoa. 
S60  While  Star  nachise,   .    .  $22.00 

$50  Pearl  nachine  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  t9,   $12.50,  16.00 
setof  attachments  free;  buy  from  factory 
dsavetlO  to?40;WIi  PAY  FREIGHT  .thous- 
ands in  use;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.    Each  machine  guaranteed  10  years. 

Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  9x  215  B.  OUnton  Bt.,  Chicago,  lU, 


Address  CI"  ful) 


GOLD=SILVER=NICKEL  PLATINQ 

A  trade  easily  learned ;  costs  little  to  start.  I  furnisli 
outfits  and  give  "work  in  part  payment.  Circulars  free. 
Address  F.  LOWEY,  93  Lawrence  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  AND  $15.95  IS 
^  ALL  IT  COSTS. 

This  5-piece   parlor  _ 
suit,  largescsize  rocker,  ~ 
divan,  sofa,  and  two 
parlor    chairs,  highly- 
polished  frame,  finish- 
ed mahogany, and 
upholstered  in  ve- 
lour  or  tapestry-. 
Suitable  for  any 
parlor  in  the  ^and, 
S15  95  and  freight 
paid  to  all  points 
East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, points 
West  on  equal 
basis.  Such 
bargain  as  thi 
you  have  neve 
seen  before,  n 
matter 
how  old 
you  are, 
and 


centurj--  mark,  which 
Further  comment 


again, 
probably, 

if    you    reach  the 
we  hope  you  will. 

unnecessary,  except  that  if  you  want  to  know 
of  thousands  of  such  bargains,  send  for  our 
160-page  furniture  catalogue,  and  if  you  want 
carpet  at  such  prices  as  most  dealers  can't  buy 
for,  send  for  our  ten-color  lithographed  carpet 
catalogue,  and  %vhat  you'll  find  in  these  two 
books  will  teach  you  something  that  jou'U 
want  to  remember  for  many  a  day.  Remember 
Christmas  is  coming,  and  sensible  people  give  O 
sensible  gifts  which  sensible  people  most  ap-  O 
preciate.  Something  for  the  home  is  the  best  Q 
of  all  presents,  and  our  catalogues  will  suggest  Q 
to  you  what  is  best.    Address  (exactly  as  below)  Q 

JUI^IUS  HIXKS  &  SOK,  2 

Dept.  312.       BAtTIMORE,   MD.  q 

> OQQQQOOOQQOOOOOOOOQOQOOOO 

'$2.75      i^^'N  COAT 

A  UEt.ULARjao.nn  WATERPROOF 
-MAI  KI.NTOSH  KUR8-i.7.). 

Send  No  Money  Cuttliisad.outand 

 i.send  to  us,  state 

rour  height  and  weight.  State  number 
inches  around  boiiy  at  breast  taken 
over  vest  under  <-oat  rlose  up  under 
anus,  and  we  will  send  you  this  coat 
'by  express  C.  O.  D..  »*ubjec*t  to  ex- 
nmiiiutioit:  examine  and  try  it  on  at 
your  neart^st  express  oflire  and  if 
found   exactly  as  represented  and 
^      the  most  wonderful  value  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  anv  coat 
you  t  an  buy  for  j<.j.(t),  pay  the  express 
agent  our  special  offer  price, 
and  expres*  charge*. 

THIS  MACKl>TOSH  is  latest  1S99 
style,  made  from  heavy  waterproof, 
tan  color.  geiuiiiieI>aviM  Covert  Cloth; 
extra  long,  double  breasted.  Sager  vel- 
vet collar,  fancy  plaid  lining. waterproof 
^sewf^d.  strapped  and  cemented  seams,  : 
suitable  for  both  rain  or  overcoat,  and 
guaranteed  greatest  value  ever  offered 
J  by  ns  or  any  other  house.  For  Free 
(.lotli  Samples*  of  Men's  !M a ckin toshes 
up  to  .r-o.i.i'.  and  ]Made-to-Measure  Suits  and  Overcoats  at 
from  ?iG.iA)to  ^10j». write  for  Free  Book  >o.  SOB.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EDUCATION 

i  — -ri  BY  MAIL 


TbouBanda  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  &  po- 
sitions through 


ilding^s  erected  ex» 
ssly  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a 
cost  of 
S225,00O 
Courses  of 

Steam, 
Electrical, 
^lechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering: Chemistry ;  Mining : 
Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Surveying;  Plumbing;  Architecture;  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting:  Prospecting;  Bookkeeping;  Short- 
hand; English  Branches. 

CO  A  UnUTU  pays  for  a  College  Education  at  Home. 

M  mun  I  n  40,w>0  students  and  Graduates. 
Clroular  FREE.   State  eobject  you  wish  to  study. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box    859j  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


isl  KLONDIKE  GOLDS 

stem,  wind  and  stemsetwsKhea.tlie  Uust  gtn- 
oioe  AJIEE,ICA>'  WATCH  on  the  mirket; 
Tiiranted  to  keep  correct  time  for  5  ye»n, 
equalmsppearancetoany|25.00  gold  filled 
*3tch ,  of:*n  face,  gent's  cr  be  js'  size  onlj.  »lso 
gold  pUwi  chain  aadchana  free.  Cut  this  out 
ana  eendittouB  with  your  name  and  addreai 
and  we  will  send  youia  chesame  package  50  o( 
ourcelebratedKeyWcat  brand  of  cigars  and 
this  hindflcme  wacch  and  chain  by  express  C. 
0.  D.  for  examination.   If  mtur  examiiation 
jouccnj-der  it  the  greiteat  bar?ain  you  aTsr 
/i^  saw  pay  the  eipreia  azent  12.98  and  eiprei* 
AA^charzes  and  the  goods  are  youre.    Addreaa  " 
<u        katiosal  consolidated  CO.. 
'O  Desrt-om   Scr&vt.   Chi.^^ro.  nUnoi3. 


$395  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  Suit 


warranted  best  fast  color,  all-wool  black 
cheviot,  elegantly  lined,  superbly  gatin 
piped,  perfect  in  fit  and  style,  very  dressy 
and  fully  worth  $10.00. 

SEXK  >0  MONEY,  but  send  this  adv. 
with  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch 
measure.  We'll  express  the  suit  C.O.D.  and 
allow  you  to  carefully  examine  and  try  it  on 
before  you  pay  one  cent.  Pay  nothing  If 
unHatUfactory.  We  make  other  suits  from 
$4.9^  up,  AVrite  for  free  samples  of  cloth, 
tonli  Z.  TehOD  Co. ,155-157  W.Jackion  St., Chicago 


A  FLOBERT  RIFLE 


EARN 


liy  selling  1.5  pGunds 
BAKJiK'S  TKAS,-  lite, 
or  sell  30  lbs.  for  \  olunteer  Shot-Gun ; 
10  lbs.  for  Crescent  Camera,  Gold  King, 
Lace  Curtains  or  Foot  Ball;  7  lbs.  for 
Nickel  Watch';  25  lbs.  for  .Silver  ■^^'atch  or  Tea  Set 
or  Banquet  Lamp ;  60  lbs.  for  Gold  Ring  or  Dinner 
bet  J  75  lbs.  up  for  Bicycles.  Express  prepaid. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Etc. 
W.  0.  BAKER  (Dept.  87  ),  Springfield,  Mass. 


FP  P  ET  IN  YOUR  HOMC 
■vet  FOR  3  0  DAYS. 
$Q.25  paysfora  HIGH  ARM 

Hewing  Machine  after 
you  have  trieii  it  at  yuur  own  home. 

DON'T  SEND  ANY  MONEY 

but  write  for  Catalogue  containing  23 
ler  styles,  also  testimonials  and  referen- 
In  'Mi  years  %ve  have  sold  one  million 
I  machines  thn.UKli  <lealers. 'warranted  for  10 
I  years.)  \ow.  we  are  Koing  to  sell  them  direct 
'  and  Save  YOr  the  Agents' Big  Profit.  Add™^ 

DATIS  MACnrVE  CO..  DEPT.  P.  cmcAttof" 

FAMILY  RECORD  ^  '^'■.""'i'^^p''^'.'""^-.™*'™! 


GOD  WILL  SPRINKLE  SUNSHINE 

If  you  should  see  a  fellow-man,  with  troubles' 

flag  unfurled. 
An'  lookin'  like  he  didn't  have  a  friend  in  all 

the  world, 

Go  up  and  slap  him  on  the  back,  and  holler, 

"How  d'you  do?" 
And  grasp  his  hand  so  warm  he'll  know  he  has 

a  friend  in  you. 

Then  ax  him  what's  a-hurtin'  him,  an'  laugh 

his  cares  away. 
And  tell  him  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just 

before  the  day. 
Don't  talk  in  graveyard  palaver,  but  say  it 

right  out  loud, 
That  God  will  sprinkle  sunshine  in  the  trail  of 

every  cloud. 

This  world  at  best  is  but  a  hash  of  pleasure 

and  of  pain ; 
Some  days  are  bright  and  sunny,  and  some  are 

sloshed  -with  rain. 
And  that's  just  how  it  ought  to  be,  for  when 

the  clouds  roll  by 
We'll  know  just  how  to  'preciate  the  bright 

and  smiling  sky. 

So  learn  to  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  don't  sweat 

at  the  pores 
Because  the  Lord's  opinion  doesn't  coincide 

with  yours; 
But  alwaj"s  keep  rememberin',  when  cares 

j'our  path  enshroud. 
That  God  has  lots  of  sunshine  to  spill  behind 

the  cloud. 

—James  Whllcomb  Rilev. 


Tremeri'lous  selltr. 


ors.  bar-kground  .solid  gold. 
Vgents  delighted.    Sample  free  for 


12c.  to  p.iypostage  and  adTertisiiig;  i)  for  gl.uo:  postpaid. 
HOKE  MRT  PICTCKE  CO.,  CUlCAtiO,  ILIXN0I8. 


HE  NEVER  DENIES  US 

SO-METIMES  -w-hen  I  am  tvriting  at  my 
desk  I  hear  tiny  footsteps  coming 
pitter-patter  along  the  hall  outside 
my  room,  and  presently  the  door- 
knob rattles,  and  an  imperious  little  voice 
exclaims : 

"Mus'  turn  in  !    Mus'  ttiui  in  !" 
"Xot   now,    Dorothy.    Mama   is  very 
busy,"  I  answer,  and  my  wee  daughter 
tiptoes  away,  only  to  return  the  next 
moment  and  say  a  little  less  commauding- 
ly  and  a  trifle  more  coaxingly: 
"Dorosy  'ants  turn  in.   P'ease,  mama." 
"In  a  little  while,  dear.  Run  away  now," 
I  cry,  endeavoring  to  go  on  with  my  inter- 
rupted work.    And  she  obeys,  but  comes 
back  again,  this  time  wholly  humble  and 
sweet,  and  cries,  with  tremulous  pleading 
in  her  baby  voice: 

"Dorosy  so  tired.  'Ants  mama." 
And  then  I  leave  my  desk,  and  opening 
the  door,  hastily  catch  the  blue-eyed  in- 
vader in  my  arms,  and  liold  her  close  and 
shower  caresses  upon  her,  so  full  of  con- 
trition am  I  that  I  denied  her  admittance 
in  the  first  place.  And  sometimes,  when  I 
do  this,  the  thought  comes  to  me  of  Jesus, 
our  loving,  compassionate  friend — he  who 
never  denies  admittance  to  the  weary 
child  who  knocks  at  his  door  and  says,  "I 
am  so  tired,  Jesus.  I  want  thee.  Take 
thou  me  in." 

He  is  ready  at  all  times  to  take  us  into 
his  dear,  loving  companionship,  and  we 
must  never  forget  this  or  feel  afraid  to  go 
to  him  and  ask  for  admittance.— Marie 
Deacon  Hanson,  in  Young  People's  Weekly. 

a 

SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 

The  man  who  never  failed  is  a  myth. 
Such  a  one  never  lived,  and  is  never  likely 
to.  All  success  is  a  series  of  efforts,  in 
which,  when  closely  viewed,  are  seen  more 
or  less  failures.  The  mountain  is  apt  to 
overthrow  the  hill ;  but  the  hill  is  reality, 
nevertheless.  If  you  fail  now  and  then, 
do  not  be  discouraged.  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  only  the  past  experience  of  every  stic- 
cessful  man,  and  the  most  successful  men 
often  have  the  most  failures. 

STRENGTH  OF  CHARACTER 

Strength  of  character  consists  of  two 
things— power  of  will  and  power  of  self- 
restraint.  It  requires  two  things,  there- 
fore, for  its  existence— strong  feelings  and 
strong  command  over  them.  Now,  it  is 
here  we  make  a  great  mistake;  we  mistake 
strong  feelings  for  strong  character.  A 
man  who  bears  all  before  him — before 
whose  frown  domestics  tremble,  and  whose 
liiirsts  of  fury  make  the  cliildren  of  the 
household  quake — because  he  has  his  will 
obeyed,  and  his  own  way  in  all  tilings,  we 
call  him  a  strong  man.   The  truth  is,  that 


is  the  weak  man ;  it  is  his  passions  that  are 
strong.  He,  mastered  by  them,  is  weak. 
You  must  measure  the  strength  of  a  man 
by  the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdues, 
not  by  the  power  of  those  which  subdue 
him.  And,  hence,  composure  is  very  often 
the  highest  result  of  strength.  Did  we 
never  see  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  insult, 
and  only  grow  a  little  pale  and  then  reply 
quietly?  That  is  a  man  spiritually  strong. 
Or  did  we  never  see  a  man  in  ambush 
stand  as  if  carved  out  of  solid  rock,  mas- 
tering himself?  Or  one  bearing  a  hopeless 
daily  trial  remain  silent,  and  never  tell  the 
world  what  cankered  his  home  peace? 
That  is  strength.  He  who,  with  strong 
passions,  remains  chaste;  he  who,  keenly 
sensitive,  with  manly  powers  of  indigna- 
tion in  him,  can  be  provoked,  and  yet 
remain  himself,  and  forgive,  these  are 
strong  men— the  spiritual  heroes.— F.  W. 
Robertson. 

LIVE  TO-DAY 

Aspiration  and  anticipation  are  often 
better  than  actual  attainment.  There  is  a 
pleasure-giving,  health-producing  excite- 
ment in  the  stimulus  of  eftbrt  when  every 
function  is  working  at  its  best,  and  hope 
enkindles  the  eye.  Only  when  the  soul  is 
lighted  up  with  blissful  expectations  of 
larger  things  is  a  man  most  thoroughly 
happy.  And  in  this  is  a  lesson.  It  is  a 
lesson  of  contentment  with  the  present. 
One  need  not,  and  should  not,  wait  for  his 
happiness  until  he  has  attained.  He  may 
be  happy  all  along.  Indeed,  if  he  is  not 
happy  all  along  he  is  not  likely  to  be  happy 
at  all.  If  one  puts  away  that  kill-joy, 
worry,  and  simply  does  what  he  can  with- 
out straining  to  do  what  he  cannot,  he  toils 
cheerfully  by  day  and  sleeps  sweetly  at 
night,  self-respecting,self-sufficing,  blessed 
with  noble  thoughts,  and  grateful  for  the 
good  which  God  bestows.  He,  and  he 
only,  gets  out  of  the  passing  day  all  the 
sweetness  there  is  in  it,  because  he  lives  in 
the  present  and  quietly  trusts  the  future 
with  that  Heavenly  Father,  -n-ithout  whose 
notice  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. — 
Zion's  Herald. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HEALTH 

The  true  secret  of  health  and  long  life 
lies  in  very  simple  things: 

Don't  worry.  Don't  hurry.  Don't  over- 
eat. Dou'tstarve.  Fresh  air  day  and  night. 
Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.  Spend  less 
nervous  energy  each  day  than  you  make. 
Be  cheerful.  "Work  like  a  man,  but  don't 
be  worked  to  death."  Avoid  passion  and 
excitement.  Associate  tvith  healthy  peo- 
ple; health  is  contagions  as  well  as  disease. 
Don't  carry  the  whole  world  on  your 
shoulders,  far  less  the  universe.  Trust  the 
Eternal.  Never  despair;  "lost  hope  is  a 
fatal  disease."— Chicago  Medical  Times. 


THE  TRUE  WIFE 

A  blessed  thing  to  have  is  one  human 
soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly,  who 
knows  the  best  and  worst  in  us,  and  who 
loves  us  in  spite  of  all  our  faults;  who  will 
speak  the  honest  truth  to  us  while  the 
world  flattei's  us  and  laughs  at  us  behind 
our  backs;  who  will  give  us  counsel  and 
reproof  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  self- 
conceit;  but  who,  again,  will  comfort  and 
encourage  us  in  the  day  of  difficulty  and 
sorrow,  when  the  world  leaves  us  alone  to 
fight  our  own  battles  as  we  can. — Charles 
Kingsley. 
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HOW  PROGRESS  COMES 

Nothing  is  more  deploralile  than  the 
shallow  optimism  that  pictures  this  world 
assailingover  suminerseas  to  blessed  isles, 
if  only  men  would  believe  it  to  be  so.  Our 
true  progress  does  not  come  in  that  way. 
It  is  rather  a  steadfast  and  courageous 
beating  up  against  tempestuous  winds  and 
ruggetl  seas,  now  to  this  side  and  now  to 
that  of  the  straight  line  we  fain  would  fol- 
low; sometimes  losing  on  this  tack,  some- 
times only  holding  our  own  upon  the 
other,  but  gaining  on  the  whole;  not  able 
to  see  it  alwaj^s,  except  as  daj-  after  day 
observation  of  our  relation  to  the  steadfast 
things  above  shows  it  to  us. — Edward  M. 
Chapman. 


In  Pharaoh's  Time 

an  Elgin  watch  would  have  been  a 
greater  marvel  than  the  pyrainids. 
It  is  a  great  marvel  to-day  in  its 
complete  mechanism  and  absolute 
time  keeping. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  been  the  world's  standard  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  during  which 
period  nearly  eight  million  perfected 
time-pieces  hare  done  duty  dutifully. 

All  Jewelers  Sell  Them. 


A  New  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. — Free. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder  cause  Bright'a 
Disease,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
jBladder  Disorders,  diffi- 
cult or  too  frequent  pass- 
ing water.  Dropsy,  etc. 
For  these  diseases  a  Posi- 
tive Specific  Cnre  is  found 
in  a  new  botanical  discov- 
ery, the  wonderful  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub,  called  by 
botanists,  the  piper  methy- 
sticiim,  from  the  Ganges 
River,  East  India.  It  has 
the  extraordinary  record 
of  1,200  hospital  cures  la 
30  days.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  Kidneys  and  cures 
«  o  1^  ^J,  ,      „  ,  draining  out  of  the 

Mr.R.C.tVooa, Lowell, Ind.  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  'which  cause  the  disease. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Fogg,  the  Evangelist,  testifies 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub 
cured  him  in  one  month  of  severe  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der disease  of  many  years'  standing.  Hon.  R.  C. 
Wood,  of  Lowell,  Ind.,  writes  that  in  four  weeks 
he  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Kidney  and  Blad- 
der disease,  after  ten  years'  suffering.  His  bladder 
trouble  was  so  great  he  had  to  get  up  five  to  twelva 
times  during  the  night.  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Owen,  of 
■West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  and  others  give  similar  testi- 
mony. Many  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Lydia  Valen- 
tine, East  Worcester,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Maria  Wall,  Feny, 
Mich.,  testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
Kidney  and  other  disorderspeculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
Great  Discorery  for  yourself,  we  'will  send 
you  one  Large  Case  by  mail  F  R  E  E  only  asking 
that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  recommend 
It  to  others.  It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  caisnot  faiU 
Address,  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company, 
No.  409  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ELECTRICITY  IS  LIFE 

AND  WE  GIVE  IT 

FREE 

SUFFERING 
HUMANITY 

This  Dr.  Home's  New  Improved  Regular  Electric  Belt  {with 
suspensorj-  appliance  for  male)  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH, 

warranted  to  cure  all  chronic  and  we  ibening  diseases  of  both 
sexes,  will  be  given  away  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  to  sufferers  from  any  of  the  following  diseases: — 

Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Pains  in  the  Back, 
Head  and  Limbs,  Spinal  Disease,  Paralysis,  Kidney 
Complaints,  Torpid  Liver,  Neuralgia,  Nervous  and 
General  Debility,  Female  Complaints,  Constipation, 
Asthma,  Headache,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Cold  Extre- 
meties.  Throat  Troubles,  Heart  Trouble,  Sleepless- 
ness, Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Zpileptio  Pits,  Dumb 
Ague  and  all  weaknesses  of  men  and  women,  mean 

just  what  we  say.  FREE  OF  ANY  COST,  There  are  no  char- 
ges of  any  kind  to  be  paid  by  you.  We  are  making  this  offer  to 
further  introduce  our  Electric  Belts  and  Appliances  in  new 
localities,  believing  that  it  will  pay  us  in  the  end.  AVe  shall  not 
give  away  more  than  one  belt  to  any  one  person  and  not  mora 
than  one  in  any  localitj-  and  only  to  such  persons  as  we  think 
are  worthy  sufferers,  not  exceeding  one  hundred.  We  have 
already  given  away  hundreds  of  these  belts  to  introduce  them 
and  it  has  always  paid  us,  and  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  pay 
us  or  we  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  waist  measure,  and  state  the  nature  of  your  disease. 
Answer  at  once.  All  answers  must  be  sent  through  the  mails  and 
received  by  us  not  later  than  December  Urth,  1S9S,  as  that  is  the 
date  on  which  we  shall  give  away  the  belts  and  furnish  each 
person  with  a  list  of  those  receiving  them.  Address 
DR.  HORNE  ELECTRIC  BELT  TRUSS  CO., 
Dept.  2  7.  Chicago,  Ills. 

djinnn  PPUIAQn  '"^  person  proTing  thh  advertJa*- 
V  i  UUU    A  L  WW  H  n  U  ment  ia  not  honest  inevcrj  word  it  ccatuns. 


HOME 


STUDY'^ 


FOR  BUSINESS 

We  teach  Book- 
keepiD2,Busine*s  KuroK.Fen- 
manship,  Coni'l  Law,  Lelter 
Wrllin^,  ArithmeUf,  Short* 
band,  tnslish  it  tiril  Service  branches  thoroairhly 
by  MAIL  at  your  own  HOME.  Success  guaranteed 
We  give  a  useful.  Honty-Making  £(lae&>  ,1  ^ 
tlon.  Salaried  Sitaationa  obtained  ^  11  «^ 
by  oor  students.  National  reputa- 
tion, established  ■40  years.  It  will 
pay  you.  Tr>-  it.  Catalog  free. 
Trial  lesson  10  cents. 

BRYANT  A  STRATTON^: 
S30  College  BIdg.,  Baffato,  N.t. 


HEAD  3IV  STOKV. 


FREE  TO  WOMEN 

I  surtV)e<l  for  years  with  uterine  trou- 
bles, iriinful  periods,  leueoi  rluta,  dis- 
plaeemetits  ami  other  irrejrularities, 
and  finally  found  a  simple,  Siife  home 
treatment,  that  cured  ine  witliout  the 
aid  of  medical  attendance.  Tliis  is 
no  iiuatk  doetor's  meilioine;  but  na- 
ture's own  remedy  for  women. 

li  costs  noillin*  lo  coDThiee  yourself  of  lu 
mcrltj,  for  I  *en'l  it  free  with  fuU  instroctioiu  Co 
every  suffering  woman.  Address 

MUS.  L.  Hi  DM'T,  South  Bend,  lad. 


WANTED    Ladies  and   pentlenien  to  pro- 
'  cure  subscriptions  for  the  best 

fifty-cent  woman's  monthly  magazine  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  m.ag- 
aziue  on  very  liberal  conintigsions.  Terms,  sample  »-opies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THK  AMEUICAX  gl'KKN.  TS-Hi  Walker  St.,  >'ew  York- 


NovembebI,  1898 


THB  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDB 


IT 


A  POOR  UNFORTUNATE 

I. 

His  boss  went  dead  an'  his  mule  went  lame, 
He  lost  his  cows  in  a  poker  game ; 
A  hurricane  came  on  a  summer's  day, 
An'  carried  the  house  whar  he  lived  away; 
Then  a  earthquake  come  when  that  wuz  gone. 
An'  swallowed  the  land  that  the  house  stood 
on ! 

An'  the  tax  collector,  be  come  roun' 
An'  charged  him  up  fer  the  hole  in  the  groun'! 
An'  the  city  marshal — he  came  in  view, 
An'  said  he  wanted  his  street  tax,  too ! 

II. 

Did  he  moan  an'  sigh?  Did  he  set  an'  cry? 
An' cuss  the  hurricane  sweepin'  by? 
Did  he  grieve  that  bis  ole  friends  failed  to  call 
When  the  earthquake  come  an'  swallowed  all? 
Never  a  word  of  blame  he  said. 
With  all  them  troubles  on  top  bis  head! 
Not  him!    .   .   .   He  climbed  on  top  of  the 
hill— 

Whar  standin'-room  wuz  left  him  still. 
An'  barin'  his  head,  here's  wbat  he  said, 
"I  reckon  it's  time  to  git  up  an'  git; 
But,  Lord,  I  hain't  had  the  measles  yit!  " 
Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


IT  WAS  PINK 

WHILE  Standing  on  top  of  Lookout 
mountain  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
carried  back  to  memories  of  dear 
old  Bill  Nye,  for  we  had  stood  upon 
that  same  spot  some  years  before, 
and  a  guide  told  us  that  we  could  see  seven 
states  from  that  point  of  view;  namely,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
"Where's  North  Carolina?"  Nye  inquired. 
The  man  pointed  to  a  particular  place  in  the 
purple  horizon. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  is  North  Car- 
olina?" Nye  asked. 

"Oh,  we  know  by  the  direction  and  the  con- 
formation of  the  mountains  there,"  the  man 
replied. 

"Well,  I  know  that  is  not  North  Carolina," 
Nye  declared,  with  some  vehemence.  "And 
you  would  know  it  too  if  you  would  stop  to 
think.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
aiiid  you  can  see  that  North  Carolina  is  pink. 
Besides,  I  know  it  is  pink.  I  live  in  that  state 
considerably,  and  I  have  helped  to  paint  it 
red,  but  of  course  I  go  away  sometimes  and 
then  it  fades  a  little,  leaving  it  pink'.  No,  sir, 
you  can't  stuff  me  that  way.  The  place  you 
are  pointing  at  a  color-blind  man  could  see 
is  purple." 

Nye  said  those  things  so  seriously  that  the 
man  was  almost  dazed.  He  gave  Nye  a 
puzzled  look,  and  then  went  on  pointing  out 
other  sisters  in  the  late  confederacy.— W.  L. 
Visscber,  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


A  FUEL  SUPPLY 

An  Irishman  who  wished  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica shipped  on  board  a  vessel  as  sailor.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  a  friend  of 
his,  who  was  also  a  sailor,  died.  Pat  had 
known  him  in  the  old  country.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom when  a  person  dies  at  sea  to  sew  the  body 
up  in  a  sack,  hang  a  weight  to  it  to  make  it 
sink,  and  drop  it  overboard,  with  a  prayer. 
Well,  when  O'Rourke  died,  they  had  no  shot 
to  weight  it  with,  so  had  to  put  in  two  or  three 
big  lumps  of  coal  instead.  Pat  was  there  to 
see  the  last  of  his  friend.  When  the  sack  was 
lowered  into  the  water  Pat  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "Oi  alwaj's  knew  O'Rourke  to  be  a 
bad  man,  and  Oi  often  tould  him  where  he 
was  goin'  phiu  be  doid,  but  I  didn't  tink  he'd 
have  to  take  his  own  coal  wid  him."— Short 
Stories. 

A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE 

As  a  lady  entered  a  crowded  street-car  the 
other  night  an  old  man  holding  a  little  boy 
on  his  lap  arose  and  ofTered  her  his  seat. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you!"  replied  the  lady. 
"Keep  your  seat,  and  hold  your  boy." 

"Oh,  that  is  different,"  said  the  old  man 
(who  was  slightly  deaf).  "I  had  to  stand  up 
Ave  days  myself  once  with  a  boil.  I'm  sorry 
for  you." 

And  he  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  roar  of 
laughter  which  followed. 


A  PLAY  UPON  WORDS 

An  exchange  says  a  gentleman  invited  s  me 
friends  to  dinner,  and  as  the  colored  servant 
entered  the  room  he  accidentally  dropped  a 
platter  which  held  a  turkey.  "My  friends," 
said  the  gentleman,  in  a  most  impressive 
tone,  "never  in  my  life  have  I  witnessed  an 
event  so  fraught  witli  disaster  in  the  various 
nations  of  the  globe.  In  this  calamity  we  see 
the  downfall  of  Turkey,  the  upsetting  of 
Greece,  the  destruction  of  China,  and  the 
humiliation  of  Africa. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

They  were  in  a  railroad-car,  journeying  to 
Chicago.  On  the  opposite  seat  was  a  man  of 
commanding  figure  and  massive  brow  and 
thoughtful  expression. 

"What  a  fine  countenance,  James;  I  wish  I 
knew  his  occupation." 

"Maybe  he's  a  rich  lawyer." 

"There's  too  much  benevolence  In  his  face 
for  a  lawyer." 

"He  may  be  a  banker." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  A  man  with  such  a  heav- 
enly expression  couldn't  content  himself  with 
money-getting.  His  aim  in  life  is  higher  than 
that." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  Amelia.  I'll  take 
your  word  and  his  for  that." 

At  the  next  station  an  inquisitive  farmer 
took  a  seat  beside  the  man  with  a  noble  brow, 
and  asked  him  about  his  vocation.  Amelia 
held  her  breath  and  listened  to  the  reply.  It 
was  this : 

"I  keep  a  saloon  and  a  meat-shop.  My  wife 
sells  beer  and  I  do  my  own  butchering." 


THEIR  CURIOSITY  TOO  MUCH 

The  minister  of  a  country  church  was  great- 
ly annoyed  on  Sundays  by  the  women  turn- 
ing around  every  time  any  one  came  in, 
and  so  interrupting  the  sermon.  At  last  he 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  stopping  it.  The  next 
time  he  preached  he  gave  this  notice  out: 

"So  that  no  one  need  turn  around,  I  will  call 
out  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  enter- 
ing this  church  during  my  sermon."  And 
then  he  started : 

"Dearly  beloved  brethren— Farmer  Jacobs 
and  his  wife— the  text  for  to-day  will  be— Miss 
Jones — seventh  chapter,  second  verse,  of 
—Mrs.  Brown  and  baby— St.  John,  where  it 
says— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  new  bonnet 
on—" 

Here  he  discovered  his  mistake  and  was  go- 
ing to  correct  himself,  but  it  was  too  late— all 
the  women  in  the  place  had  turned  around. 


HE  KNEW 

Mr.  W.,  walking  down  the  street,  came  upon 
a  crowd  of  people  gathered  around  a  house 
•where  there  was  a  funeral. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  as  the  cofiin 
was  being  carried  to  the  hearse,  turned  to  a 
burly  Irishman  who  stood  next  to  him,  and 
asked : 

"Who  is  dead?" 

Pat  slowly  turned  the  cuttj-  frum  between 
his  lips,  and  replied,  with  becoming  gravity 
and  in  a  low  voice : 

"It's  the  gintlemin  in  the  coffin,  sur." 


CHINESE  BLUNDERS 

Speaking  of  Chinese  blunders,  a  funny  one 
happened  in  Shanghai : 

"Ah  Sing,"  I  said  to  the  Chinese  servant, 
handing  him  a  well-worn  pair  of  shoes,  "take 
these  shoes  and  have  them  soled." 

"All  lightee,"  said  Ah  Sing,  "my  savey." 

The  next  day  I  called  Ah  Sing  and  said : 

"Have  tho.se  shoes  been  mended.  Ah  Sing?" 

"No  mendee  shoes,"  said  Ah  Sing.  "You 
say  have  shoes  sold.  Me  sell  um.  Here  two 
dolla!"— Eli  Perkins. 

CHILDREN'S  IMAGINATIONS 

"When  I  grow  up,"  said  Ethel,  with  a 
dreamy,  imaginative  look,  "I'm  going  to  be 
a  school-teacher." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  be  a  mama  and  have 
six  children,"  said  Edna. 

"Well,  when  they  come  to  school  to  me  I'm 
going  to  whip  'em,  whip  'em,  whip  'em"  (with 
crescendo  intonation). 

"You  mean  thing!"  exclaimed  Edna,  as  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  "what  have  my  poor 
children  ever  done  to  you?"— Eli  Perkins. 


TABLE  TALK 

"You're  pretty  smooth,"  said  the  vinegar  to 
the  olive-oil,  "but  you  are  not  half  so  sharp 
as  I  am." 

"Huh!  I  wouldn't  talk,"  rejoined  the  oil. 
"You  are  not  so  slick.  Why,  you  can't  even 
get  away  from  your  mother." 


OUR  PACIFIC  OPPORTUNITIES 

One  of  the  neatest  little  booklets  yet  issued 
is  the  one  recently  published  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  which  illus- 
trates our  foreign  possessions,  including  Hon- 
olulu and  the  Public  Buildings,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  etc. 

A  map  on  the  cover  shows  the  direct  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and  the 
Ladrone  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Tho.se  who  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  this 
booklet  should  send  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
Robert  C.  Jones, Traveling  Passenger  .\gent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee&St.  Paul  R.  R.,  Room 
40,  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE  RHEUMATISM  CURE 

A  Liberal  Way  to  Prove  That  Gloria  Tonic  Cures 
Rheumatism— Thousands  ot  Sufferers  Have  Been 
Permanently  Gured-A  Free  Trial  Pack- 
age Mailed  to  All  Who  Apply. 


.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  everybody  who 
has  rheumatic  pains  has  doctored  till  they  are 
discouraged.  They  are  disgusted  with  rem- 
edies that  cost  money  and  won't  try  another 
unless  it  is  proven  to  be  a  specific  for  the  dis- 
ease and  not  a  mere  drug  to  sell.  This  is  why 
John  A.  Smith  who  discovered  a  remarkable 
cure  for  rheumatism  sends  free  to  all  a  trial  of 
his  remedy  so  that  the  sufferer  may  know  pos- 
itively that  Gloria  Tonic  cures  the  disease. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  afraid  to  try 
even  this  free  sample  package  fearing  that  it 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

for  Men  and  Women 


We  have  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
families  (occupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  person  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  ST  to  SIO  per  week.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  Gold,  SUT«r,  Nickel  A  Bptt) 

Pl&tin^.  Gents  and  Ladies  at  bomu 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  usioj;  and 
selling  Prof  Gray'ft  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry.  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
andallmetalgoods.  Noexperience.beaTy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  ontfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  worli. 
We  teacli  you  the  art,  furnish  secreU 

   Write  today-  Testimonials,  samples, 

etc.  FREE.  C.  (iKAY  ii  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  8,  Ciiicinnati,  0. 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY, 

samples  sent  FREE. 
BOX  530S,  BOSTON, 


■\Ve  want  one  shrewd, 
careful  man  in  every 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  I 
himself  quietly  at  home  1 
and  not  work  hard.  J 
Private    instructions  I 
—i.    and  valuable  outfit  ot  i 
Address  immediately,  F.  O.  } 
MASS.  I 


WiNTED 


RELr.\BI.E  MEN'  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling-,  to  introduce 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
country:  steady  enrploynient ; 
commission  or  salary:  * 65.00  PER  lIO>TII  A.\D 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  S2.50  per  day:  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  tor  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


WE  PRINT  FREEfoSSJ 

CariLs — New  Designs,  Patriotic  Emblems, 
Fla^,  etc.,  Lovely  Foreet-Me-Nota,  Ros» 
Mottws,  Lovers'  Cards,  etc.   Also  Bend  you 

a  PRETTY  WHITE-   

WOOD  PENCILCASEi 
.  _  ,  _  .  with  Pen  and  Holder.C 
Peacila  &  Bule,  Trifby  Perfumed  Love  Charm  and  IM.I 
GOLD  RING.  All  aent  FRBE  aa  Premiums  with  ourl 
Story  Paper  one  year  for  25  cents.  Paper  3  mo'a  irith  — 
Premium  luc.  postage  3c.  Fr«e  Print,  W.  P.  Co.,  CUntonTiile,  Goniu 


WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentafje.  by  a  po])uh»,r  author ;  tirst  issued 
at  S3.  It  has  350  well  illustrated  patjes  about  ^^■hat  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  M'e  \nll  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5e.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agiee 
to  reniail  it  to  us  or  send  20  cents  for  it  ^^ithin  3  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  12!)  East  28th  St.,  ^"ew  York. 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
-At  Home  

andwant  all  tohavethe  same  ova 
portunity.  It's  VEKT  PLEASANT 
work  and  wiil  easily  pay  ^ly  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I 
wantno  money  and  will  Gladly  sendfuU  particulars  to  all 
Bending2c. stamp.    31rs.  A.  H.Wii;2ins,Bux49»Lan-rence,31ich. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  protit- 
able :  we  give  special 
advantage!*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Extra  Pay 


can  be  earned  evenings  by  giving 
Stereopticon  Exhibitions.  Lit- 
tle capital  needed.  Full  partic- 
ulars and  250-page  J/ag/c-itt«;ern 

catalog  free.    JIcALLISTER,  3If^-.  Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  X.  Y. 


SALESMEN  ; 

per  month  and 


WAINXED  to  sell  goods  to 
holesale  and  retail  tiade.  ^100 
per  month  nnd  expenses.    Address  with  stamp 
HrXI.  MFG.  CO.,  Box  46,  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 
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^&?<_b(|^  Sk.  Pineal  Si 


Silk  Fringe  Carda.Lore.Transparcnt.EBeort* 
AcquaintiiQce  Cards, LAUGHING  CAMERA, 
Priie  Puiilea.  New  G&mea.  Magical  Illusiouj 


i  Biggest  list  of 


impleBookofpaijnQi  „ 

Viaitingand  HiddenNamo  UHHUw  Premiuma 
AUforScetamp.  OIUO  CABO  CO.)  Cadiz,  OUo, 


'9g\t%  Sample  Styles  of  Silfc  Pringe  Cards.Hidden  Namo 

■  I II I  Cards,  Love  Carda.  Scrap  Pictures.  Games.  Put- 

■  WW  i!c3.  Album  Verses,  The  Star  Puiile.  13  Puitle, 
and  Agents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Send  a  2ct. 
Htamp  for  posUgc.  BANNEB,  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


I  i%  ■  nilA  SencI  2o.  stamp  for  Sample  Book  of  all  tti« 
'  llAKIIN  FINEST  A  LATEST  Stylea in Bcfelcd  Ede«. 
;  UHllWw  Hidden  Name.  Silk  Frince,  Enyclope  and 
.  Calling  Cards  for  1899.  YES,  GEMTINE  CARDS,  NOT 
1  TBaSH.  UKH)R  CAKD  CO^AU  Colunbas,  Ohio. 


PLAYS 


DialogneB,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogrue  tree. 
T.  S.  DENISON,PDbUsber,  Chicago,  III. 


Pnnn  UCU  '^'^^^  aistrmute  5,000,000  pieces  aav. 

UUUU  IiIlIi  matter  under  contract.  V  Big  wages;  enclose 
stamp.  Manufacturers  Adv.  Co.  Dept.  H.  114  W.  34th  St.  N.Y. 


CARDS 


FOR  1899.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OF  700  PBBMlDll  ARTICLES 
FBBE.  H-^VEaFIEIJ>  PUB.  CO..  CADIZ.OHIO 


GOOD  PAY      ^"5''  MEN, enclose  stamp. 


Co., Dept.  H. 


Manu- 
Ii4W.34thSt.N.y 


WRITERS  WANTED 


toflo  copying  at  home. 
Law  College,  Linia,0. 


5oR?@Drl3AAe[fHM0fl)EYEV/ATER 


may  contain  soinetliing  liarmful.  But  all 
such  are  assured  that  Gloria  Tonic  is  entirely 
safe  and  cannot  harm  even  a  baby. 

Write  for  a  free  sample  to-day.  If  you  have 
a  friend  who  suffers  ask  him  to  write  also  to 
Mr.  Smith  so  that  every  person  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  may  be  released  from  the  terrible 
pains  of  this  ruthless  disease. 

Address  Mr.  John  A.  Smith,  61S  Summerfield 
Church  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  he 
will  send  a  free  trial  package  of  Gloria  Tonic 
by  return  mail,  prepaid,  or  a  full  sized  box 
may  be  obtained  from  your  druggist  at  Sl.OO. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE 

Miss  H. Nobles, B«alii 
Wis,  wriipi;  "You: 
remedyreduoed  my, 
weight  oi  lbs.  ftDd  1 
think  it  is  the  Bimplest  &Dd  graodeit  remedy  In 
the  world  to  reduce  Boperfluoua  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  Nostarving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALl  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  LoaK,  Ho. 

Side=line  Agencies 

Our  agencies  are  worked  on  three  different  plans  at 
agent's  option.  They  pay  exceptionally  well.  Some 
are  particularly  suited  for  work  at  odd  times,  or  as 
side-lines.  One  of  our  specialties  is  making  book- 
agents  and  others  as  much  money  as  any  other  two  in 
America.  We  furnish  Outfits  FREE  that  are  good  for 
a  busiuess  ot  $r>  to  fH  per  day.  We  furnish  even  our 
costliest  Outfits  so  that  they  do  not  take  one  cent 
from  the  agent's  pocket — only  an  hour's,  or  at  most 
half  a  day's  pleasant  work  among  friends.  Write 
quickly,  as  the  season  is  ou.  Address  Mast,  Crowell 
i-  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

the  only  Official  and  superbly  Illustrated  IIISTOKY  OP 

OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

ITS  C.A.USES,  IXCIDEXTS,  AXD  RESULTS.  A  reliable 
and  exhaustive  story  of  tlie  war.  Civil,  .Military,  and  Naval, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close.  With  many  fine  steel  plates, 
maps,  and  choice  engravings.  By  Hon.  HENI£V-'U. 
1£USSELI„  assisted  by  .Sr.JVATOK  PKOCTOlf  iVt.) 
and  SENATOR  TIll'KSTON  (Neb.l.  One  .^gcnt cleared 
ijlSOO.OO  in  first  two  weeks,  another  #400.00  in  three 
weeks.  l.OOO  more  -\irt-nts  wanted.  Di^'aife  no  hmil ranee, 
for  we  Pay  Frifiijlit.  Gire  Credit,  Extra  Te<  tiis.  and  Ji.iclti^ive 
Territory.'  Write  for  terms  to  the  exclusive  publishers, 
A.  U.  WOKTHI.NGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  b&Ii; 
Promotes    a   Iniuriant  growth. 
Never  PailB  to  Hestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
CurcB  6calp  diseasea  U  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggista 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

  tioii,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  iSo  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
^lee  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


c 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  jientlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OCT- 
KIT  FREE.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  \vrite  at  ouce  to 

E.  MHAfOaD,  SpringfieldjOMo. 


Dr.  HAYES 
Buffalo.  N. 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  (HAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ID  GTS. 

■iend  OUT  hacdsome  15  to  2i)-pBgo  monthly  runilf  pap«r  dtrottd  to  Storied,  DrtiULS, 
A.-lrutogy,  adrioe  on  Love  Atlkir^,  PtIztW  fot  AarfWrtv  to  CurreE-pondt-nLs,  Erbiis«. 
Puiflwi,  etc..  for  sii  monlhs  for  oa\j  10  cvats  if  joa  s^ud  tu  tha  D>mt4  ^ai  mOreeam  of 
two  of  Tour  frieodd.  Uur  piper  is  one  of  the  tnost  auiqiiB  »nd  lnWroitiQii  poblisLed. 
AdJioM  THE  PifiiGON  MUNTHLr.  22  North  Williun  St.,  N.  Y,  Cilj. 


Dl  I  C  C  instant  relief ;  final  cure  in  a  few  days- 
r^l  I  Never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 

^  ^        no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 

Address  C.  J.  MASON,  Box  519,  NE"\V  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS-Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 

prepay  cliarges.   The  rusli  is  on,  so  come 

quicli.  FARM  AND  KIRESIDF,  Sprinflleld,  O. 


F"r  Fr^^ri\/F  shrewd,  reliable  man  wanted 
1^  C  I  kaV^  I  ■  W  in  every  locality.   Art  aiider 

orders;  no  espiirieiice  necessary.  For  fall  particolarB  write 
American  Uetective  Ass'n,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEMLrOM  IS  A  WOISDER  

c..  Conyincing illustrations  free. 

»YI<irNCjt3  K.A.Semloh  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X.T. 

I  AniP^f  A  friend  In  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

'  If  you  %yant  a  regulator  tliat  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOaLAN'S  MED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  DiscoTered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
)iac-katre<t  letit  Si>eak  tor  itself.  Postage  i>c- 
DR.  S.  PEKKEY,   Cliicago,  Ills. 


ICDCnTipi  FQ  atwbolesale.  iiena 
■  OrCU  I  HULCO  forcatalog. Agents 
Jwanted.COCLIEBOPTICALCO.Cliieaeo.Ill. 


BED-WETTING 


CUHED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May.Blooraington,  IlL 


RUBBER  GOODS 


of  every  description.  Cat'lg  free. 
Ed^vin  Mercer      Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


B 


ATTLE  PH'TrRES—.1Ianila  and  San  Juan.  Colored,  each  25t.; 
!>  for  81.00.    Asrenls  ivanled.    .7.  LEE.  Omalia  Rldu-.,  Cbleago. 


AfiFNT^WANTFT)  i'"' <>'"<''*■  Se.eral  earn  »2.5  «ectly 
AULll  ij  IT  AW  1 EU  1-a.vli.    UraKice,  243  Pearl,  New  York. 

I  AD<^P  RAPTnPV  WiTS  AGE.\TS.  FreeoulBt.  Several 
LfAJiUC  rAVlUm  earn       weekly.  P.  0. 1371,  NewYork. 
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THE  PARAl  AIND  RIRBSIDB 


November  1,  1898 


WIND  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER 

THE  well-known  Danish  scientist  and 
inventor.  Professor  la  Cour,  has  given 
the  question  of  a  more  rational  utili- 
zation of  the  wind's  power  a  most 
thorough  and  careful  attention  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  has  carried  on  a  number  of 
state-aided  experiments  and  tests  in  this  con- 
nection. In  an  interesting  lecture  before  a  Co- 
penhagen scientific  society  Professor  la  Cour 
communicated  some  of  the  results  he  had  al- 
ready obtained.  He  first  touched  upon  a  few 
historical  points,  stating  that  the  first  epoch- 
making  technical  es.say  paper  had  emanated 
from  the  Alexandrine  mathematician  Hero, 
who  lived  some  2.000  years  ago.  It  dealt  with 
the  utilization  of  Nature's  powers,  and  men- 
tioned pumps,  syringes,  automatons,  etc.,  but 
his  work  was  not  continued  by  anybody. 
The  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  1,.300  years, 
when  a  new  move  was  made  in  the  Orient, 
and  by  the  Mahomedans  carried  to  Europe, 
where  it  grew  and  increased,  until  It,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  steam,  received 
an  Immense  impetus.  But  Hero's  essay  had 
given  the  first  impulse;  it  was  widely  trans- 
lated and  commented  upon.  The  utilization 
of  wind  power  became  more  general,  and  the 
engineers  of  that  period  gave  the  bulk  of  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  wind  and 
water  mills.  With  regard  to  the  most  practical 
construction  of  a  windmill.  Professor  la  Cour 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  eflfect  was  obtained  fay  horizon- 
tally moving  wings. 

He  touched  upon  the  various  manners  in 
which  the  problem  of  turning  the  mill  accord- 
ing to  the  wind  had  been  solved,  and  then 
dealt  with  the  construction  of  the  wings.  The 
great  mathematicians  of  the  last  century  had 
given  much  attention  to  this  question  ;  but  all 
their  careful  calculations  had  not  led  to  any 
real  results.  Their  physical  suppositions  were 
erroneous,  because  they  held  that  the  effect 
upon  the  mill  exclusively  depended  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  when  it  struck  the  wings. 

The  question  of  theefTect  of  the  wind's  press- 
ure upon  a  flat  surface  is  a  complicated  one, 
but  has  in  any  case  been  demonstrated  that 
the  suction  on  the  lee  side  is  a  very  important 
factor.  Professor  la  Cour  had  at  his  exper- 
iments measured  the  effect  that  an  artificial — 
and  consequent  even — wind  had  upon  different 
models  at  difierent  speeds,  and  these  exper- 
iments bore  out  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
ordinarily  accepted  rules  in  the  construction 
of  windmills,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  wings.  A  mill  with  sixteen  wings  had 
only  one  and  a  third  times  as  much  power  as 
one  with  four.  In  measuring  the  percentage 
of  the  power  of  the  wind  striking  the  wings, 
which  was  absorbed  or  utilized  by  the  latter, 
he  arrived  at  this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
startling  figure  of  143.7  per  cent.  This  un- 
looked-for result  was  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  suction  on  the  lee  side  of  the  wind 
passing  between  the  wings.  That  the  wings 
should  not  be  plane,  but  have  a  bent  or  a  con- 
cave shape,  was  an  old-established  truism,  and 
the  shape  of  the  wings  has  in  reality  much 
Influence  upon  the  suction  which  is  more 
especially  caused  by  the  wind,  which  just 
passes  the  edges  of  the  wing. 

In  measuring  the  percentage  of  the  'wind- 
power  utilized,  it  was,  consequently,  also 
taken  into  account  the  wind  passing  between 
the  wings,  and  instead  o(  143.7  per  cent,  the 
figure  was  21  per  cent.  The  absolutely  best 
shape  for  wings  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  most  important  practical 
point  in  connection  with  windmills  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  how  best  to  neutralize 
the  inconveniences  caused  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  wind.  Professor  la  Cour  has  for  this 
purpose  constructed  an  original  regulator, 
called  the  Kratostate,  by  means  of  which  a 
windmill  can  very  well  be  used  for  working  a 
dynamo.— London  Engineering. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  ALUMINIUM 

An  incident  in  Roman  history,  overlooked 
by  scientists  for  many  centuries,  is  related  by 
Pliny  (23  A.  X>.  to  79  A.  D.),  that  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  {41  B.  C.  to  39 
A.  D.)  a  certain  worker  in  metals  appeared  at 
the  palace  and  showed  a  beautiful  cup  com- 
posed of  a  brilliant  white  metal  that  shone 
like  silver.  When  the  artificer  was  present- 
ing it  to  the  emperor  he  purposely  dropped  it 
upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  goblet 
was  so  bruised  by  the  fall  that  it  seemed  to  be 
irretrievably  injured;  but  the  workman  took 
his  hammer,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
repaired  the  damage  without  delay.  It  was 
evident  that  his  metal  was  not  .silver,  though 
it  had  almost  the  same  brilliancy,  besides  be- 
ing much  more  ductile  and  considerably 
lighter.  The  emperor  tjuestioned  the  artif- 
icerclosely,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  had 
extracted  the  metal  from  an  argillaceous 
earth— probably  the  clay  known  to  modern 
chemists  as  alumina.  Tiberius  then  asked  if 
any  one  besides  himself  knew  the  process,  and 
received  the  proud  reply  that  the  secret  was 
known  only  to  himself  and  Jupiter.  This 


answer  was  sulBoleut.  The  emperor  had  re- 
flected that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  this 
metal  from  so  common  a  substance  as  clay  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  so  he  determined  to  avert  such  a 
lamentable  catastrophe.  He  caused  the  work- 
shops of  the  discoverer  to  be  wholly  destroyed, 
and  the  luckless  artificer  was  seized  and  de- 
capitated, so  that  his  secret  might  perish  with 
him.  il.  Saiute-CIalre  Deville  had  no  doubt 
that  this  metal  was  aluminium,  and  he  as- 
serted that  the  wanton  cruelty  of  Tiberius  had 
deprived  the  world  of  this  valuable  metal, 
which  remained  unknown  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies. The  extracting  of  aluminium,  dis- 
covered by  the  Roman  craftsman  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus  become 
one  of  the  lost  arts. — Aluminium  and  Elec- 
trolysis. 

SPORT  AND  MANHOOD 

The  rules  of  amateur  sport,  written  and  un- 
derstood, are  really,  though  in  different 
phraseology,  the  rules  for  the  making  of  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Certainly  it  Is  not 
book-learning,  ability  to  pass  examinations,  or 
any  racial  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  have 
made  the  British  successful  colonizers,  while 
the  French  have  failed  signally.  The  ability 
to  give  and  take,  the  personal  independence 
of  a  man  often  obliged  to  take  care  of 
himself  away  from  the  artificial  resources 
of  civilization,  a  certain  gentleness  which  be- 
longs to  the  strong,  and  confidence  which 
grows  rapidly  with  success— these  qualities 
make  the  colonizer  and  the  effective  ruler,  and 
these  qualities  are  bred  in  great  masses  of 
men  only  by  the  drilling  of  the  army  or  the 
large  boys'  schools  or  well-conducted  sport. 

The  Frenchman,  the  Italian,  or  even  the 
Spaniard  is  afar  quicker  man  mentally  than 
the  Englishman,  but  they  are  all  far  inferior 
to  the  American  or  the  Englishman  in  the 
fundamental  virtues  that  make  a  first-rate 
man.  Steadine.ss,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  re- 
sourcefulness, endurance  and  gentleness— 
these  win  as  over  against  any  other  qualities, 
and  they  win  logically,  because  even  weaker 
races  see  that  such  virtues  are  the  most  last- 
ing. As  a  result.  In  India  the  natives  will 
lend  their  hoarded  wealth  to  their  English 
rulers,  while  they  hide  it  from  their  native 
rulers,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon's  word  has  come 
to  be  more  valuable  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  other  men's  bonds,  and  all  because 
there  is  a  man  behind  it.- Outing. 

% 

CARDINAL  RULES  FOR  BUSINESS  SUCCESS 

The  following  rules  for  a  successful  life  could 
well  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  America : 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Keep  good  company  or  none. 

]Srever  play  at  a  game  of  chance. 

Earn  money  before  you  spend  it. 

Drink  no  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Keep  your  own  secrets,  if  you  have  any. 

Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

"When  you  speak  to  a  person  look  him  in  the 
face. 

Read  over  these  maxims  at  least  once  a 
week. 

Hake  few  promises.  Live  up  to  your  engage- 
ments. 

Do  not  marry  until  you  are  able  to  support 
a  wife. 

Keep  yourself  innocent  if  you  would  be 
happy. 

Ever  live  (.misfortune  excepted)  within  your 
income. 

Save  when  you  are  young,  to  spend  srhen 
you  are  old. 

Never  run  into  debt  unless  you  see  a  way 
out  of  It  again. 

Never  speak  evil  of  any  one.  Be  just  before 
you  are  generous. 

Avoid  temptation,  through  fear  that  you 
may  not  withstand  it. 

Good  company  and  good  conversation  are 
the  very  sinews  of  virtue. 

When  you  retire  think  over  what  you  have 
been  doing  during  the  day. 

Never  be  idle.  If  your  hands  cannot  be  fully 
employed,  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  j'our 
mind.— Success. 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

IXX3ATED  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD 

In  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  and  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
of  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERNT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 


CURES  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

Kvery  home  should  hare  our  New  Im- 
proved Thermal  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 
(patented.)  It  gives  a  hot  vapor  bath 
which  forces  all  impurities 
from  the  system  by  natural 
action  of  the  pores  ot  the  skin. 
Immediate  reUef  guaranteed 
in  worst  forms  of  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  La  Grippe,  Gout,  Fe- 
maleComplaints,  Insomnia;  all 
Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney 
Diseases;reduces  Surplus  Flesh, 
One  bath  cures  the  worst  cold. 
Unequaled  for  general  bath- 
ing purposes.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  I,adies 
should  have  our  Complexion  Steamer,  used  in  con- 
junction with  Cabinet.  Invaluable  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  Asthma  and  Catarrh.  Clears 
the  skin,  removes  pimples,  blemishes  and  salt  rheum; 
gives  a  soft,  velvety  complexion. 
-^FREE  Descriptive  book  and  testimonials  to 
all  who  write.  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  fo  AGENTS. 
HOLIEXKOPP  h  acCBE£EY,  jgl  Summit  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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1(1  Books  Free! 

■  To  introduce  our  pnpuiar  illuatrate-l  literary  and 

■  family  paper,  Good  lilterature,  into  thoa- 
sauda  ol  liome3  where  it  is  uot  alreaily  taken  we 

make  the  followiner  estraoniinary  offer  :    T/wn  r««ij:<  o/  onri, 

Ten  Cents  tre  tdU  send.  Good  I^iterature  /w  Tbree 

lTl<Hlt]lS,  fi'iii  ta  e-jch  suh^riUr  ic?  irill  also  send.  Free  aiidpost- 

piii.  Ten  £Dtertninin^  Books.  puWi^w  ifi  neatpamph- 
let  form,  each  book  corU  iini,i.j  a  Complete  '\oVel  by  a  Popular 
Author,  as  follows:  lyzhj  GiceivMAui^'s  Dream,  by  Charlotte  SL 
Braeme  ;  The  Heiress  of  Heii'Ue  Hall,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce  ;  Sir  NoeVi 
Heir,  by  yira.  Slav  Ai,-ae3  Fleming;  i'alsely  Accused,  hy  Urs.  Anu 
S.  Stephens  :  Her  Minifest  Destiny,  by  Amnmi^  M.  Douglaa  ;  WaU 
Flowers,  by  Marion  Harland  :  The  Merchant's  Crime,  by  Horatio 
Ai^er,  Jr.  ;  The  Cubm  Helrpss,  by  M.iry  Kyle  Dallas  ;  Dolores,  by 
airs.  Jane  G.  AusEin,  and  Blarhbird  Hill,  by  Esther  S«rle  Kenneth. 
The  above  charming  novels  are  publisho.l  in  ten  separate  books,  and 
all  will  be  sent,  free  and  post-paid,  to  any  one  semlins  ten  cents 
for  a  three  months*  subscription  to  Good  IjlteraturO, 
Sis  subscriptions  and  six  seta  of  the  ten  tK>.>k3  will  be  sent  lor  50 
cents.    Siti-^fa:tinn  Qiiaranteed  or  money  r-f  ajuW.  Address  *  f  M 

liUPTO.V  Publisher.  >os.  S3,  35  and  S7  City 
Hall  Place.  .\ow  Vork. 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  permanently  profitable  business  connection 
should  ^^Tite  immediately  for  our  latest  offer.  We 
furnish  new  material  FREE,  as  needed,  and  to  special 
ability  we  accord  special  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
^55  In  oS  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Mast,  Crowell  i  Khkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WATCH 


Don't  send  a  cent !  a  rare  chance. 
For  lady  or  gent,  a  heavy  plated 
dust-proof  case.  American  move- 
ment watch  with  a  guarantee  to  'I 
equal  fortimeany(»olld  sold  watch 
made  if  you  sell  onl  jl2  boxes  of  Veg- 
etable Pills  at  Socts.a  box.  "Write 
to-day  &  we  send  Pills  by  mail  at 
once,  when  sold  send  us  the  monev 
&  we  send  j^ou  the  watch  same  day 
money  is  received.  American 
Medicine  Co.  Dept.Q,  Sta.O,>'.Y. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  Faeji  A2s-d  Fire- 
side. Instructions  "How  to  Get  Vp 
Clubs"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED^-ie  ^  , 

T  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO  ¥ 
^£  PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  W 
%  FOR  THE 

t  WOMAN'S  ^1^ 
m  HOME  4 
t    COMPANION  I 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  ¥ 

Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on  W 

^.c  extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  W 

sample  copies  and  special  helps  W 

II  furnished  free.  Address 

^]f^  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  i^O^ 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


^*  ^>  ^ 


Having  recently  pnrehased  the  esUr«  Btock  of  Tatcbes 
from  &  bankrupt  firm,  conaistiiig  of  solid  eold.  silver  »nd 
^  ^d-filled  cases,      sliall  offers  portion  of  the  entire  lot  st 
Jpricea  never  before  heard  of  in  the  Watch  tmie.  Among 
/the  stock  are  8.7S0  AilEEJCAX  STYLE  WaTCES.  in 
'  SOLID  GQLI>-FTLLED  CASES,  whiurb  we  shall  sell  sinslj 
or  by  the  doren  1^3  private  parties  or  the  trade,  at  the  un- 
heard-of LOW  PRICE  of  S3.9d  EACH.   Each  and 
every  -waich  i3  guaranteed  a  perfect  timekeeper, 
and  each  v&tch  is  accompani^  with  onr  guaran- 
tee for  20  year*.    Thitii  of  itl    A  eenuine  Amer- 
ican Style  ilorement  watch,  la  solid  ^Id-filled 
I  case,  and  guaranteed  £0  TEARS  for  t3.9S.  Thosa 
I  wanting  a  first-clas3,  reliable  time-keeper  at  about 
lone-third  retail  price,  should  order  at  once.  Watch 
I  speculators  can  mate  money  by  buying  by  the 
I  doien  to  eelL  CUT  THIS  OCT  and  send  to  us  ud 
I  we  Trill  send  a  watch  to  you  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to 
f  eiammatioa.  by  express,  upon  approvaL  If  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  eiactly  aa  represented, 
pay  ?;J-93  and  express  charres,  and  it  is  yonrs, 
otherwise  you  do  not  pay  one  cent.   Can  we  maks 
a  fairer  offer?   Bo  sure  to  mention  whether  yoa 
want  ladies's  or  gents'  aize.    Price  per  dosen, 
ti^.'^X    If  full  amount,  |3.98  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  include  one  of  oar  epe^I  heavy  GOU) 
FILLED  CHAIXS,  which  retail  the  world  otet,  for  I1.0O.    Address  at  ocoe, 

SAFE  WATCU  CO.,  1»  Warren  St.,  >EW  TOKK. 

7000  BICYCLES 

carrieclOTerfroml897must 
'^be  sacrificed  no-w.  Jiew 
High  Grade,  all  styles, 
ibest  equipment,  giiaran- 
keed.  $9.75  to  SI7.00. 
Used  wheels,  late  models, 
all  makes.  $3  to  $12. 
tresftfp  on  approval  icith- 
'out  a  cent  payment.  Write 

 .         argaln  list  and  art  catalogue 

iof  swell  '98  models.  BICTCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Elder  agents 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  andmake  money. 

E.  r.  3LEAD  CVCJLE  CO.,  ICHICAGO. 


CAMIIV  DCPnDn-^  beaotifal  pietare,  rich  col- 
rHIfllLI  nCUUnllors,  backgronnd  solid  gold. 
Tremendous  seller.  Agents  delighted.  Sample  free  for 
12c.  to  pay  postage  and  advertising ;  9  for  SI. 00 :  postpaid. 
HOME  ART  PICTURE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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BERRV=SPOON 

...PIE=KNIFE 

This  silver-plated  Pie-knife  and 
Berry-spoon  matches  our  regular 
silverware  fully  described  in  our 
last  issue.    It  is  plated  with  full 
standard  amount   of  coin-silver 
and  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Either  the  Pie=knife  or  Berry'Spoon 
will  be  given  Free  for  a  club  of 
THREE  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price, 
30  cents  each  


We  will  send  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and 
either  the  Pie=knife 
\  or  Berry=spoon  to 
any  one  for  the 
Clubbing  Price, 

60 

CENTS 
( Regular 
Price, 
80  cents.) 

(When  this  sin- 
gle offer  at  the 
clubbing  price  is  ac- 
cepted the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club.' 

Illustrations 
Reduced  Size. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


November  1,  1898 
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1,265 
Pictures 


HE  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  is  owned  and  printed  by  us.    We  offer  it  not  for  profit,  but  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs. 
This  is  why  we  can  give  such  a  large  and  valuable  Dictionary  at  such  a  bargain.    The  Universal  Dictionary  cost  thousands 
of  dollars  before  a  single  book  was  printed.    The  engraving  of  the  1,265  illustrations  was  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive 
lasix.     This  Dictionary  represents  the  LIVING  LANGUAGE  of  the  English-speaking  world.    It  gives  the  very  latest  words.    It  is 
easy  to  consult,  the  word  to  be  defined  being  in  black  face  and  the  definition  in  light  face  type,  and  all  large  dictionary  type.  It 
illfS    fully  and  accurately  defines,  spells  and  pronounces  over  35,000  different  words. 
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This  Dictionary  has  1,265  illus- 
trations—object-teaching  features 
— which  are  of  great  help  to 
both  old  and  young  in  getting 
an  accurate  idea  and  definition 
of  words.  This  Dictionary  has 
many  more  and  better  illus- 
trations than  dictionaries  selling 
in  stores  for  $3  and  upward. 


608 
Pages 


It  contains  608  pageS; 
page  8}  by  6  inches, 
columns  to  a  page. 


each 
three 
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Most  people  use  less  than  a 
thousand  words  (not  counting 
proper  names),  while  the  range 
of  most  authors  does  not  exceed 
three  to  five  thousand.  But 
this  Dictionary  gives  35,510 
words,  each  one  of  which  is 
spelled,  pronounced  and  defined 
according  to  the  latest  authorities. 


Supplement 


There  is  a  supplement  of  52 
pages  covering  important  sub- 
jects, as  the  rules  for  letter- 
writing,  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion* forms  of  address,  business 
terms,  etc. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

40  Cents 


Premium 
No.  42 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  one  copy  of  the  Popular  edition 
of  the  Universal  Dictionary  to  any  one 
for  the  Clubbing  Price,  40  cents. 

(  When  this  singU  offer  at  the  dubbing  price  is  accepted  tlie  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

This  edition  is  the  same  as  the  library  edition,  except  that  it  is  printed  on  a 
lighter-weight  paper,  stitched  with  wire  and  neatly  bound  with  a  very  heavy 
and  tough  paper  or  cardboard.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  edition 
have  been  sold,  and  have  given  splendid  satisfaction  to  every  one. 


LIBRARY  EDITION. 


Premium  \l# 
No.  54 


This  edition  of  the  Dictionary  is  handsomely  bound  in  regular  cloth-bound  i^'f 
library  style,  with  gold  stamp.  Has  red  edges,  and  is  stitched  with  linen  thread  yjy 
so  it  will  lie  flat  open.    Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $1.75. 


CLUB 


OF 


The  Library  edition  given  Free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price. 

The  Popular  edition  given  Free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  Clubbing  Price. 


NOTE. 

prices  autl 


TMrtv  cents  is  the  clulihin?  lirice  for  yearly  suliscriiitions  to  Farm  an<l  Firesi.le  witliout  a  i.reiniuiii  to  the  subscriber.    ..  .  ... 

:ud  their  names  can  be  couuted  iu  clubs.   REyE  WALS  and  new  names,  mcludin,j  a  cluO-ruiser's  own  subscnidion,  can  be  counird  m  clubs. 


But  members  of  clubs  mav  accept  anv  ot  our  premium  offers  at  the  cUib- 
  I'ositively  iio  reiluctiou  iu  clubbing  prices  will  be  made. 


fix      Postage  or  expressaee  f\aar<^$»«>     I  r\t41'l      r%I^L/      I    I       l>       «       L* ,     >0 1-»  S  1 1 i  l  ^  ■  «J ,  y> 

•"^  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Address  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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EnameliRe 

is  so  very  clean  and  BUST- 
LESS,  "Which  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  good  housekeepers. 
The  old-fashioned  brands  of 
Stove  Polish  do  the  work 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Enameline  is  the  Modern 
Stove  Polish,  and  that  is  the 
difference.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  Sold 
in  every  civilized  country 
on  earth. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


FINE  MANURE 

Only,  is  avBiiable  as  Plant  Foodm 

Much  depends  therefore  upon  the  mechanical  condition 
of  manure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  fined  and  evenly 
spread  to  produce  the  best  results. 


...KEMP'S,,, 
Manure  Spreader 

la  the  only  machine  knovm  to  man  that  will  do  both  and 
do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  haaid, 

^  Has  Stood  the  Test  of  18  Years 

ana  daUj-  grows  in  popular  favor.  Send  for  catalogne 
•nd  "Tr^atlie  on  ilanure."     FHEE  to  inaturers. 

_      KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.. 
Box    17  Syracuse,  M.  IS 


Can't  get  under. 

The  barbed  wire 
holds  him  back. 


Pig-Tight 

With  ourDnplex  Automatic 
Mac-hlne  you  can  make  100 
styles  of  fence  at  the  rate  of  60 
rods  a  day,  that  -w-iU  turneTery- 
thing  escept  wind  and  water. 
Makes  a  good  hog  fence  at  12c, 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence  for 
nurseries, orchards,  etc.,  at  16c. 
per  rod.  A  splendid  farm  fence 
at  iSe.  perrodand  poultry  fence 

Horse-Higli 

at  19c.  per  rod.  Every  foot  of 
itwill  possess  the  three  leading 
features  of  this  ad,  Plain^ 
coiled  Spring  and  barbed  ivire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying.  Address, 

KlTSaMAN  BROS., 
Box  225,         Ridgeville,  Ind. 

Bull'Strong 


A  FARM  POWER 

IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  the  practice  of  modem 
agriculture.  They  are 
needed  for  shelling  corn, 
Srrlndinj;  feed,  cutting 
fodder  or  en-*ilage,  sep- 
arating cream,  wood 
Hawing,  pumping  water, 
ami  a  host  of  other  things. 

LEFFEL 

ENGINES  aad 

BOILERS 

are  clearly  the  best  for  the 
purpoiJe.  Eitht^r  rpright 
or  Horizontal:  from  3  h. 
p.  up.  Safe,  simple,  easy 
to  run.  Tli-y  are  Quick 
Bteamers  and  require  little  fuel.  Pamphlet  with  prices  on 
applif-ation.  stating  size  power  wanteU. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  33,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

IF  YOU  GOULD 

buya  waffoiithat  hail  everlast:Tig:  wheels 
WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn'tit 
be  economy  to  do  ^o!       eli  here's  how; 


Buy  a 
set  of 


Electric  Steel  Wheels 


They  can't  drj- out  and  eret  loose;  they 
CAN  T  ROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN.  Don'tmake 
any  difference  what  wa;jon  you  have  we 
can  fit  it.  Wheels  of  any  hei^rhtand  any 
^  width  of  tire.  May  l>e  the  wheels  on 
_  your  wagon  are  pood.  If  they  are  buy 
A  SET~OF  THESE  ai^d  have  two  wag-ons— a  low 
one  and  a  high  one.    Send  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  Ills. 


3  Ton 

$35 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,^>fw^rr 

Good  Aeent>4  Wanted  In  unot-cupled  territory. 


AGENTS  WANTED  S 

'ii^-'is  ly-nt  to  rtlialil-;  j-erioin  to  tie 
for  »fter  nellio?-  The  Eleflricllj^  from 
the  batUriM  will  turn  »  Deedle  through 
joar  t»>»le  or  b&D<L  Cures  rheumstUin, 
Uier  lad  ki'lnejr  disease.  ire«k  aad  Ume 
back,  etc.  For  odTertUiDg  purposes  will 
jire  one  helt  frM  to  one  perv^n  1b  each 
localitT.  Addresj  E.  J.  SMEAU  &;  (0^ 
Dept.  So.  119.  Vtnelanil.  N.  J. 


QISSTON 


CULVERT  CONSTRUCTION 

JUDGING  from  the  culverts   seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  their 
construction  seems  to  be  a  lost  art. 
It  seems  as  if  every  principle  upon 
which  their    successful  operation 
depends  were  entirely  ignored.   As  a  result 
numberless  culverts  are  destroyed  by  each 
rain-storm. 

Three  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
constructing  a  culvert :  First,  there  must 
be  a  fall  from  the  up-stream  to  the  down- 
stream end,  and  not,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  no  fall  at  all.  A  fall  of  two  inches 
to  the  rod  is  the  least  that  should  be  al- 
lowed when  all  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able. When  less  than  "most  favorable"  the 
fall  should  be  increased.  Second,  the  bed 
or  channel  must  be  as  smooth  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  collecting  of  leaves,  sticks, 
etc.,  to  clog  the  passage.  Third,  the  chan- 
nel must  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  volume  of  water  to  be 
carried.  In  such  case  it  will  be  almost 
sure  to  keep  clean  if  the  second  rule  has 
been  observed. 

The  best  form  for  a  culvert  is  the  egg 
shape,  with  the  small  end  down;  but  since 
tiles  of  such  shape  are  often  dilBcult  to  ob- 


it will  pay  you  to  buv  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it."  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.    HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lUUAl  CPQ  <^i"'«^  Colds,  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  neadaolie, 
innHLLIlO  Neuralgia,  etc.  AUEiNTS  MAKE  BKi  JIO.NEY. 
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tain  and  may  be  thought  expensive,  and 
since  streams  large  enough  to  demand 
brick  culverts  of  this  form  may  often  be 
more  economically  bridged,  the  farmer 
would  better  use  large  round  tile  or  sewer- 
pipe.  It  may,  however,  often  be  thought 
too  expensive  to  purchase  tile  of  large 
enough  capacity  to  carry  the  stream.  In 
this  case  a  serviceable  culvert  and  one  that 
will  fill  all  the  requirements  may  be  jnade 
of  flat  stone.  The  sides  and  top  may  be 
built  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  builder.  He 
usually  does  pay  most  attention  to  them 
anyway.  But  the  channel,  which  is  the 
vital  part,  and  yet  the  least  one  considered, 
as  a  general  thing,  should  be  in  the  form 
of  an  obtuse  angle,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. When  suitable  stones  cannot  be 
procured,  plank  will  answer  the  purpose. 
A  channel  constructed  in  this  form  and 
having  a  good  fall  will  be  practically  self- 
cleaning  and  will  not  fail  at  the  critical 
time,  in  fact,  the  reverse,  for  any  slight 
trash  that  may  be  accidentally  carried  in 
and  deposited  will  be  swept  out  at  once  by 
the  first  water  deep  enough  to  move  it. 
There  will  be  practically  no  danger,  then, 
of  the  culvert  being  destroyed  or  its  acting 
as  a  dam  instead  of  a  waterway. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

A  PROTECTED  CORN-CRIB 

The  keeping  of  cats  does  not  always 
insure  against  the  loss  of  grain  from  the 
corn-crib,  because  these  animals  cannot 
always  hold  the  rats  and  mice  in  check. 
The  cats,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  at 
times  not  absolutely  honest,  often  stealing 
milk  and  other  food  when  they  are  not 
watched. 

The  thefts  of  rats  and  mice  may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  prevented  by  nailing  wire 
netting,  such  as  is  used  for  the  best  fly- 
screens,  upon  the  inside  of  the  corn-crib. 
If  tlie  crib  has  been  made  smooth,  and  the 
netting  is  carefully  laid,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  in  taking  up  the  grain  with  a 
scoop.  But  if  a  little  extra  trouble  be  taken, 
and  the  netting  be  fastened  to  the  studding 
underneath  the  laths,  it  will  last  much 
longer  and  will  not  be  subject  to  as  much 
strain  and  wear. 

The  cost  of  such  a  finish  is  slight.  If 
purchased  by  the  roll  the  netting  may  be 
obtained  at  from  two  to  four  cents  asquare 
foot.  For  an  outlay  of  five  dollars  an  ordi- 
nary corn-crib  may  be  made  impregnable 
to  rats,  mice  and  even  flies.  There  will  be 
no  loss  of  corn,  no  fouled  grain  and  no 
filth  in  such  a  crib.  A  saving  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  may 
often  be  thus  eflected.         AI.  G.  Kains. 
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Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10, 

No.  20,       "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,      "  " 
No.  32,      ••  •' 


Price, 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
American  Agriciilturist  says: 

"  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
ough trial  vfith  moat  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  xnade  in  either 
hemisphere." 

is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprislns 
Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

TEISI)  &  DAUFHni  STS. 
FHILASELPHIA. 


Farm  and  Firetiie  says: 

"  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.   It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us." 
Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise' 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


FREE 


PIANOS  OR  ORGANS 


$  r  nil  E  One  Years  Trial 

Ail  freight  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory 

OVER  50  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

No  money  in  advance.   Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured.  Instal- 
ments.  Easj'  payments.   Our  new  1899  Catalogue  shows  it  all.   Send  for 

it  today.  Our  Catalogue  Handsome  Premium  Free. 


shows  you  how  to  get  a 

Don't  "buy  elsewhere  PfckmnifTI  Rnok  Organs  from  S25-00 
until  you  have  seen  our  i  I  CllllUlll  uut>l\«  ^p.  Pianos  from 
$155.00  up.    Our  new  1899  Coupon  entitles  you  to  deduct  $10.00  from  the 


price  of  any  Organ,  or  $20.00  from 


any  Piano.   We  give  more  for  the 

money  than  any  Company  in  the  World.  You  can  prove! 
it  by  sending  a  postal  card  for  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue " 
in  the  world.    Our  Motto  : 

LARGE  SALES,  SMALL  PROFITS. 

Youmay  not  buy  from  us,  but  get  our  Catalogue.  It  will 
at  least  make  other  companies  come  down  to  our  l:^rices.  We 
can  save  you  monej"  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it.  Our 
factory,  with  its  enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a 
high-grade  instrument  at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  .  ) 

Incorporated  for  Fifty  Years.  We  Lead,  Others  Follow.     .  ^ 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  CompanY(> 
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Watch  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  dozen  packages  of 
BLUIJTE  at  IOC.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Beuelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 

BLUINE  CO.,         392  CONCORD  JtlNCTION,  MASS. 


-A- PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 


The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows-How  The  Fence  Is  Made 


>rade  of  best  rtoubly  anneaW  gal- 
vanizetl  steel  wiie.  lop  uiid  bottom 
wires  >o.  9.  All  other  wires  >o.  1 1. 
We  use  the  i»troiie*st  «tny  wire  in 
any  woven  ^^il■e  fence  on  the  market 
— heiioe  more  strength  and  d.urn- 

fenTfre''"  LOOP  KNOT 
new  feature,  patented),  provides 
perfect  expaiiNlon  und  eontraetlon 

and  keeps  it  ti^'ht  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  LOOP  KAOT  being  uniformly 
the  same  as  plai-ing  one  eoil  of  a 
IDKS GKKATLV 


distributed  throughout  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  effect. 

spiral  sprlns  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire  length  offence,  BKiSIDKS  GRKATl-V        OCR  LOOP  KNOT 
STKE.NGTIIEMNG  IT.    Our  Loop  Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 
for  stay  wtre  to  slip  or  give.    It  is  Hog  tight  and  Kull  stronir.    Will  turn  ail  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 

Where  we  have  >0  AGENTS  a  LIBERAL  IHSCOL>'T  mil  be  given  on  introductory  order. 

Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.    Send  for  catalogue  and  prices- 

PITTSBURG  VOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.>    -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 

There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.   One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  y2  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Where  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at  T 
wholesale  price  to  introduce. 

EocHesler  Radiator  Co, ,  No.  3  Furiiace  St.  RocHester.  N,  Y.  ^Slii 


OUR  NEW  BOOK 

Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United 
States  an  empire.  The  fortunes  of  war  have 
added  to  her  care  and  ownership  rich  tropical 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
They  are  ours,  yet  they  are  strangers,  for 
want  of  accurate  pictorial  knowledge  of 
them.  This  want  is  fully  supplied  by  our 
new  book  of  photographic  views.  Turn- 
ing its  pages  is  like  the  passing  of  a  grand 
panorama.  Its  realistic  pictures  present  to 
the  eyes  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in 
those  fertile  island  countries. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  I,  2,  23  and 
24  and  the  description  on  page  21  give  a 
hint  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  will  be 
an  intensely  interesting  book — one  which  is 
sure  to  interest  and  delight  every  member  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  homes.    It  will  contain 


OVER  300  VIVID  PliOTOQRAPillG  VIEWS 


Of  picturesque  scenes  and  interesting 
objects  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and 
Philippine  islands;  also  numerous  fine  scenes 
in  the  United  States  associated  with  the 
Spanish-American  war,  as  camp  pictures, 
life  in  the  army  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 
For  fuller  description  see  page  2 J. 

Orders  for  our  new  book  of  photographic 
views  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  they  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  of  first  come  first  served. 
We  are  pushing  the  work  on  the  book  to 
rapid  completion,  and  will  have  it  ready 
about  Christmas,  or  sooner  if  possible. 


Home  of  a  Cuban  Farmer 


This  Grand  Book,  and 
This  Paper  One  Year, 


40  Cents 
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THH  FARM  AND  FIRBSIDE 


NoV£MB£B  IS,  1S98 


A  Public  Reader  in  Manila 


A  Yard  for  Drying  Coffee  on  a  Coffee-plantation  in  Porto  Rico 


MOST  INTERESTING  PICTURE=BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 


This  Picture  Shows  the  Style  of  Houses,  Fencing,  Wagons  and  Uratt-animais  m  tne  Pnuippine  i^ianas 


The  photographic  camera  tells  no  stories. 
It  does  not  exaggerate,  neither  does  it  leave 
out  anything.  The  photograph  gives  it  to 
you  as  it  would  look  if  seen  through  your 
own  eyes.  Our  new  book  of  photographic 
views  contains  over  300  engravings  which 
are  exact  reproductions  of  photographs. 
They  are  true  to  life  and  tell  their  own  story. 

By  this  book  you  bring  into  your  home 
typical  scenes  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  which  will  give 
your  children  a  better  idea  of  these  countries 
than  can  be  had  through  any  other  source. 
They  here  see  the  people  just  as  they 
are,  and  the  kinds  of  houses  they  live  in. 
They  see  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants 
which  grow  there.  They  have  before  them 
scenes  in  the  country  and  cities  as  they 
exist  at  this  very  moment.  They  also  find 
in  this  book  scenes  of  army  and  navy  life, 
and  other  views  which  will  give  them  a 
better  understanding  of  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  war. 

Call  your  friends'  and  neighbors*  attention 
to  their  opportunity  of  getting  this  interesting 
book  for  almost  nothing. 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  Book  i  A  Afi-f o 
of  Photographic  Views  to  any  one  for  the  Clubbing  Price,  T"U  vClll^ 


The  Picture  to 
the  Left  Shows  the 
Effect  of  the  En- 
emy's Shots  on  the 
Steel  Plates  of  the 
War-vessek. 


FOR  FULL 
DESCRIPTION 
OF  THIS 
BOOK  SEE 
PAGE  21 


The  Picture  to 
the  Right  Shows 
the  Method  of 
Punishing  Prison- 
ers Convicted  of 
Minor  Offenses  in 
Philippine  Islands. 
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LAST  month  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  which  is,  considering  the  principles  and 
property  involved,  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  history. 
In  deciding  the  case  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  the 
court  declared  combinations  of  railroad  companies  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  to  be  in  Testraint  of  trade  and  illegal, 
and  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law. 

An  abstract  of  the  opinion  reads,  in  part: 

"The  real  question  is  declared  to  be  whether  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  has  the  power  to  prohibit,  as  in  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce,  a  contract  or  combination  between 
competing  railroad  corporations  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  interstate  rates  and 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  even 
though  the  rates  thus  established  are  reasonable.  Such 
agreement  is'deelared  to  directly  affect  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  commodities,  and  if  the  transportation  be 
between  two  states  it  is  declared  to  affect  interstate  com- 
merce by  destroying  competitioTi  and  maintaining  rates 
above  what  competition  might  ])roduce.  It  is  the  opinion 
f  the  court  that  Congress  has  the  power  in  the  case  of 
ailroad  corporations  to  say  that  no  contract  shall  be  legal 
Avhicli  shall  restrain  trade  and  commerce  by  shutting  out 
tiie  legal  law  of  competition. 

"The  court  holds  still  further  that  railroads  are  public 
highways,  requiring  a  public  franchise,  which  the  state 
would  have  no  power  to  grant  unless  the  use  to  which 
they  were  to  be  put  was  a  public  one,  and  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  by  virtue  of  its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  where  the  grantees  of 
this  public  franchise  are  competing  railroad  companies,  the 
court  holds  that  it  is  competent  for  Congresss  to  forbid  any 
agreement  or  combination  among  them  whereby  competi- 
tion is  to  be  smothered.  The  only  (juestion  is  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  Congress  may  exert  along  this 
line.  It  is,  however,  declared  by  the  court  to  extend  at 
least  to  the  innhibition  of  contracts  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  which  would  extinguish  competition.  It  is  the 
combination  of  these  large  and  powerful  corporations, 
covering  vast  sections  of  territory  and  influencing  trade 
throughout  the  whole  extent  thereof,  that  constitutes  the 
alleged  evil." 

"The  business  of  a  railroad  carrier,"  said  -ludge  Peckham, 
in  announcing  the  decision,  "is  of  a  public  nature,  and  in 
performing  it  the  carrier  is  also  performing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a .  function  of  government  which  requires  it  to 
perform  the  service  upon  equal  terms  to  all.  The  question 
of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  is  not 
touched  by  the  decision,  but  the  principle  of  government 
control  is  very  clearly  and  positively  affirmed.  Broadly, 
the  grantees  of  all  public  franchises  miist  perform  their 
services  'upon  equai  terms  to  all;'  and  it  is  competent  for 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  foibid  any  agreement  or 
combination  among  them  by  which  competition  was  to  be 
destroved." 


Willi's  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations  the  peace 
coinniissioners.  at  Paris  reached  the  subject  of  the 
"control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines"" 
expansion  again  became  a  leading  question  of  the  day  in 
the  United  States.  At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Hoar  recently  delivered  a  speech  which  has  been  published 
far  and  wide  as  the  strongest  anti-expansion  utterance  yet 
made.    In  part  he  said: 

"This  year  has  been  crowded  with  history  and  crowded 
with  glory.  It  is  also,  to  my  mind,  crowded  with  danger. 
The  flag  of  Spain,  formerly  the  proudest  power  on  earth 
since  the  day  of  the  Ponian  empire,  has  gone  down  in 
darkness  and  in  blood  before  the  victorious  navy  and  array 
of  the  United  States.  Tlie  flag  of  the  United  States  has 
arisen  in  the  eastern  sky  like  a  new  constellation. 

"Let  us  not  accept  the  duties  and  i-esponsibiiities  of  this 
victory  in  any  temper  of  vulgar  vain-glory,  still  less  of  a 
vulgar  greed  of  power  or  of  gain.     The  L'^nited  States 


comes  to  these  oppressed  people,  east  and  west,  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  American  people  are  not  talking  or  think- 
ing to-day,  unless  I  misunderstand  the  temper  of  my 
countrymen,  of  what  they  are  to  gain,  but  of  what  the 
people  they  have  delivered  are  to  gain.  To  deal  with  this 
great  occasion  by  talking  about  coaling-stations  and  trade 
advantages  degrades  and  belittles  it.  We  have  not  over- 
thrown Spain,  we  have  not  periled  the  precious  lives  of  our 
sons,  that  we  may  add  to  our  possessions,  or  that  we  may 
make  jnoney  out  of  our  new  relations. 


"But  yet  the  first  duty  of  the  American  people  is  to 
themselves.  And  when  I  say  this  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
selfishness  or  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  highest  service  the 
American  people  can  render  to  mankind  and  to  liberty  is 
to  preserve  unstained  and  unchanged  the  republic  as  it 
came  to  us  from  the  fathers.  It  is  by  example  and  not  by 
our  guns  or  by  bayonets  that  the  great  work  of  America 
for  humanity  is  to  be  accomplished.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  to-day  in  a  great  danger— a  greater  danger  than  we 
have  encouraged  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth, 
save  only  the  danger  that  the  slave-holding  rebellion  might 
succeed. 

"The  danger  is  that  we  are  to  be  transformed  from  a 
repulilic  founded  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
guided  by  the  eofln!?els  of  Washington — the  hope  of  the 
poor,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed— into  a  vulgar,  common- 
place empire  founded  upon  physical  force,  controlling 
subject  races  and  vassal  states,  in  which  inevitably  one  class 
must  forever  rule  and  other  classes  must  forever  obey. 

"I  for  one  am  not  dazzled  by  the  example  of  England. 
The  institutions  of  England  which  have  enabled  her  to 
govern  successfully  distant  colonies  and  subject  states  are 
founded,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out,  on  the  doctrine  of 
inequality.  If  we  are  to  outstrip  England  in  national  power 
it  must  be  by  pursuing  our  own  path,  and  not  by  following 
in  hers. 


"My  colleague,  Mr.  Lodge,  made  last  night  in  Boston 
a  sober,  temperate  and  most  admirable  statement,  with 
every  word  of  which  I  agree.  He  declares  that  he  will  not 
turn  the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands  back  to  Spain; 
that  he  will  not  hold  them  as  a  conquered  people,  at  the 
cannon's  mouth;  that  he  will  give  them  a  chance  to  be 
free;  that  he  will  give  them  a  chance  to  govern  themselves; 
that  there  shall  be  order  in  those  islands  instead  of 
anarchy;  that  they  shall  have  peace  and  the  opportunity 
to  decide  their  own  fate. 

"JsTow,  if  this  be  imperialism,  then,  unless  I  have  mis- 
understood the  temper  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and 
have  failed  to  read  her  history  aright,  we  are  all  imperial- 
ists. That  is  one  thing.  Freedom  from  Spain,  opportunity 
for  self-government,  the  restoration  of  error  in  those 
islands — support,  countenance,  as.sistance  to  that  newly 
delivered  people — these  things  are  all  right. 

"  'These  are  imperial  arts  and  worthy  thee.' 

"This  is  one  thing.  We  will  emancipate  this  maiden;  we 
will  make  her,  if  it  be  necessary,  a  wedding  present  and 
help  to  give  her  a  dowry.  But  we  will  not  make  her 
our  slave,  and  certainly  we  do  not  propose  to  marry  her. 


"The  cry  that  we  have  outgrown  Washington ;  that  the 
old  foundations  can  no  longer  support  our  temple:  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiidence  and  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  are  not  eternal  verities,  but 
only  the  make-shifts  of  a  generation;  that  they  are  for  little 
countries  and  not  for  large  ones;  that  the  policy  and  the 
destiny  of  this  peov>le  are  to  be  better  settled  in  crowded 
a.ssemblies,  with  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  than  they  were  of  old  in  the  quiet  chamber 
where  !Madison  and  Hamilton  sat  in  council;  that  the  flag 
stands  for  trade  and  doniJnion  and  not  for  manhood  and 
self-government;  that  Washington  lived  and  that  Lincoln 
died  only  that  we  might  have  another  Rome  or  another 
Spain;  that  Spain  has  so  revenged  herself  upon  us  as  that 
her  spirit  and  ideals  have  entered  into  and  taken  possession 
of  us — these  things  shall  never  happen  while  America  is 
America,  and  while  Massachusetts  is  Massachusetts." 


In  the  clearer  vision  of  the  younger  Lodge  are  none  of 
the  fears  of  the  elder  Hoar.  In  fact,  they  stand  on  common 
ground;  only  imaginary  danger  separates  them.  Imperial- 
ism as  defined  by  Lodge — which  is  indorsed  by  Hoar — is 
the  imperialism  of  the  new  America. 

Spain  has  had  America's  example  a  century,  but  in  a 
hundred  days  America's  guns  at  jManila  and  Santiago 
accomplished  more  for  humanity.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  physical  force  used  by  America  to  free  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  will  hold  as  serfs  the  Filipinos  and  Cubans. 


A RECENT  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  gives  the 
world's  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1S97.  The  world's  production  of  gold  was  11,480,000 
ounces— in  value,  $237,504,000.  The  world's  production  of 
silver  was  a  little  over  191,000,000  ounces— worth,  at  the 
present  price  of  60  cents  an  ounce,  ■*;114,600,000.  In  gold 
production  South  Africa  led  with  fifty-eight  and  one  third 
million  dollars;  the  United  States  was  second  with  fifty- 
seven  and  one  third  million  dollars — nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  whole;  and  Australia  was  third  with  fifty-five  and  three 
fifth  million  dollars.  The  world's  annual  production  of 
gold  is  double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 


NICARAGUA,  Salvador  and  Honduras  have  formed  a 
union  under  the  name  of  the  LTnited  States  of  Central 
America.  Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Guatemala,  if  they  elect  to  join  the  union.  The 
former  independent  republics  become  states  of  the  union 
under  a  federal  government  patterned  in  many  respects 
after  that  of  the  LTnited  States.  The  first  election  for 
president  will  occur  in  December;  the  first  Congress  will 
meet  next  ilarch.  At  this  time  there  is  a  special  interest 
in  this  political  change  on  account  of  the  revival  of  the 
interoeeanic  canal  project.  The  concessions  already  granted 
by  Nicaragua  will  hold  good,  but  the  control  of  the  canal 
route  has  passed  from  that  country  to  the  new  union.  The 
canal  concessions,  however,  were  recently  extended.  Just 
before  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  union  went  into 
eft'ect  Nicaragua  made  an  agreement  with  an  American 
syndicate  authorizing  it  to  construct  the  canal  and  empow- 
ering it  to  succeed  the  presen*t  IMaritime  Canal  Company, 
whose  contract  expires  in  October,  1899. 


Regarding  this  agreement  "Bradstreet'"  says: 
"The  time  fixed  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  ten 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  other 
periods  are  fixed  for  the  construction  of  difterent  sections 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  provided  that  the  contract 
may  be  annulled  if  the  company  is  not  organized  in  the 
time  fixed,  or  if  there  is  failure  to  make  the  loans  contracted 
for,  or  if  the  work  is  abandoned  for  three  consecutive  years. 
The  company  is  to  be  exclusively  American;  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal  is  to  be  forever  maintained,  free  poi'ts  are  to 
be  acknowledged,  and  vessels  and  cargoes  passing  through 
the  canal  are  to  be  free  from  taxation.  The  company  is  to 
be  organized  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000 
of  stock,  of  which  the  Nicaraguan  government  is  to  receive 
eight  ]ier  cent.  The  conq)any,  however,  is  to  have  the 
right  to  issue  any  further  amount  of  stock  and  any  amount 
of  bonds  that  it  may  deem  proper. 


"It  is  expected  that  the  formation  of  the  new  syndicate, 
in  view  of  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  devel- 
ojjuient  of  trade  with  the  far  East  and  the  beginning  of 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States,  will  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  project  of  constructing  a  canal  to  join  the 
two  great  oceans.  Such  a  waterway  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  both  statesmen  and  men  of  business  with  a  wide 
outlook,  but,  like  many  another  project,  it  has  been  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  pressure  of  conditions  seemed  not  so 
much  to  render  it  advisable  as  to  make  it  nece.ssary.  Per- 
haps such  a  stage  has  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  Nic- 
araguan canal  project;  at  any  rate,  the  progress  made  with 
it  from  this  time  forth  will  be  watched  with  a  degree  of 
interest  such  as  it  has  not  hitherto  attracted." 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


I  like  to  see  people 
A  Bote  on  Ginseng  progressive  and  easily 
enthused  over  the  prospect  of  new  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  possibilities.  Yet  a 
long  experience  in  trying  the  new  things  that 
are  recommended  to  us  in  glowing  colors,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  enthusiasm 
or  evident  candor,  has  taught  me  that  we 
must  mix  a  generous  measure  of  caution  and 
likewise  of  good  judgment  with  our  love  of 
progress.  It  is  only  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  tried  to  put  something  of  a  check  on 
high-strung  anticipations  in  regard  to  the 
outlook  for  ginseng  culture.  In  fact,  the 
methods  employed  by  those  like  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, who  has  tried  to  boom  ginseng-grow- 
ing as  a  new  and  exceedingly  remunerative 
industry,  have  never  inspired  me  with  much 
confidence.  It  was  apparent  that  these  pi- 
oneers in  the  business  wanted  to  sell  us 
seeds  and  plants,  and  that  therefore  they 
Avere  financially  interested  in  booming  gin- 
seng. This  seemed  only  a  parallel  ease  with 
the  nurseryman  who  booms  a  new  variety, 
and  of  course  tells  all  of  its  good  points,  but 
carefully  avoids  saying  a  word  about  its 
faults.  Even  now  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
advising  anybody  without  experience  in  gin- 
seng culture  to  plant  verj'  extensively.  It 
would  not  be  a  safe  thing  to  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  gladly  quote  the  following 
from  a  note  written  by  Hon.  C.  C.  James, 
deputy  minister  of  agriculture  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  to  the  Canadian  "Horticul- 
turist." He  says:  "'Dr.  Geo.  C.  Butz, 
horticulturist  of  Pennsylvania  state  college 
writes  me  that  he  has  visited  ilr.  Stanton's 
place  and  found  there  the  most  decided 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  culti- 
vation of  ginseng."  Nobody  will  be  more 
pleased  than  myself  if  my  earlier  suspicions 
shall  be  found  to  be  without  cause,  and  if 
the  culture  of  ginseng  shall  really  develop 
into  a  |)rofitable  industry  that  will  turn  the 
skill  of  at  least  a  few  of  our  soil-tillers  into 
a  new  and  remunerative  channel. 


By  writing  this  paragraph 
I  hope  to  do  a  great  favor 


Fattening  Hogs 

to  ii  aiiy  hogs  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
to  their  owners  as  well.   The  common  prac- 


tice of  fattening  hogs  by  stuffing  them  with 
whole  com  is  not  only  sinfully  wasteful,  but 
also  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  nutri- 
tion, and,  therefore,  of  common  sense.  Friend, 
do  you  know  that  you  would  much  better 
bury  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  corn, 
whether  shelled  or  on  the  cob,  which  you  are 
throwing  into  your  hog-pen  now,  directly 
into  your  manure  pile  than  use  it  in  the  way 
you  do?  Do  you  know  that  your  hog  is,  or 
soon  will  be,  suffering  from  chronic  dyspep- 
sia? Haven't  you  noticed  that  even  the  tre- 
mendous digestive  powers  of  the  hog  are 
insufficient  to  digest  aU  the  corn  which  you 
are  stuffing  into  the  animal,  and  that  much 
of  it  is  passing  right  through  into  the  ma- 
nure? If  you  have  not  noticed  it  you  must 
be  a  poor  obseirer  indeed.  You  can  save 
a  large  portion  of  your  good  corn,  and  have 
a  better  and  healthier  hog  besides.  Even  if 
you  do  nothing  but  feed  less  of  it  you  are 
doing  a  kindness  to  your  hog,  and  save 
unnecessary  expense  to  yourself.  There  is 
nothing  in  com  alone  that  makes  blood  or 
muscle.  By  giving  an  exclusive  com  diet 
you  must  stop  the  growth  of  the  hog,  except 
in  so  far  as  you  make  fat  and  lard,  and  in 
this  process  you  use  up  blood  and  muscle  al- 
ready made.  If  continued  long  enough  (say 
a  hundred  days)  this  exclusive  corn  diet 
will  and  must  surely  kill  the  animal.  The 
latter  simply  dies  from  starvation — in  other 
words,  from  lack  of  blood — and  this  just  as 
surely  as  if  it  were  stuck  with  a  knife. 


To   judge  from  things  I 
A  Good  Ration     j^^^.^  ^i^ten  and  published 

before  some  of  my  readers  may  take  me  to 
be  opposed  to  pork  as  even  an  occasional 
diet  for  human  beings.  It  is  trae  I  do  not 
like  a  steady  diet  of  fried  pork.  It  is  equally 
true  that  I  never  (hardly  ever)  buy  pork  in 
any  shape  from  the  butcher.  I  want  at  least 
to  know  what  I  am  eating,  and  before  buy- 
ing pork  I  would  want  to  know  where  it  was 
grown  and  especially  how  it  has  grown.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  grow  and  butcher  hogs, 
and  I  enjoy  my  occasional  dishes  of  pork, 
cooked  in  various  ways,  of  home-made  sau- 
sage, of  ham,  etc.,  as  much  as  anybody. 
There  are  great  differences  in  pork,  however, 
being  due, undoubtedly,  to  the  different  ways 
of  feeding  hogs  as  well  as  of  putting  up  and 
cooking  the  pork.  I  have  never  failed  to 
have  nice,  sweet  pork  and  hams  and  the 
best  of  sausage.  Good  recipes  for  salting 
and  pickling  pork  and  hams,  etc.,  have  been 
given  in  these  columns  before,  but  no  way  of 
"curing"  will  convert  a  poor  quality  of  meat 
into  a  first-class  article.  In  short,  in  order 
to  have  a  really  good  ration  on  your  own 
table  you  must  begin  by  feeding  your  animals 
properly.  For  that  purpose  the  exclusive 
corn  ration  is  out  of  the  question.  To  have 
a  healthy  hog  we  must  give  it  a  chance  to 
make  blood  and  muscle  as  well  as  fat.  Our 
best  muscle-forming  materials  are  bran, 
beans,  peas  and  oil-meal.  The  last-named  I 
have  not  tried  for  hogs  except  in  very  small 
quantities.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of 
fattening  hogs,  and  poultrj'  of  all  kinds  as 
well,  that  I  have  ever  found  is  by  cooking 
pumpkins,  squashes,  small  potatoes,  apples, 
roots  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  fact,  any  waste 
vegetables  or  fruits  that  may  be  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  stirring  into  this  mess 
enough  com-meal,  pea-meal,  bran,  etc.,  as 
seems  required  to  make  a  suitable  ration; 
that  is,  rather  stiff  and  cmmbly  for  poultry, 
and  more  liquid  for  hogs.  The  mess  for  the 
latter  maybe  made  of  molasses  consistency  by 
adding  skim-milk  where  that  is  obtainable. 
The  best  pork  that  I  ever  produced,  and  the 
finest  and  fattest  fowls  and  turkeys  that  I 
ever  shipped  to  market,  were  fattened  on  a 
ration  of  this  kind,  the  grain  portion  of  it 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
peas,  gi-ound.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary 
to  say  that  for  economy's  sake  the  fattening 
process  must  be  begun  early  in  the  fall,  and, 
if  possible,  finished  before  severe  cold  weath- 
er. Grain  goes  farther  in  moderate  weather 
than  during  the  very  cold  days  and  nights 
of  midwinter.  My  hogs  are  quite  fat  already 
(middle  of  October),  in  fact,  almost  good 
enough  for  the  butcher.  There  was  a  lot 
of  sweet  corn  left  in  the  patch.  It  got  too 
old  for  use  or  market  because  it  was  just 
right  when  our  markets  were  overstocked 
with  sweet  corn.  I  began  at  once  to  feed 
it  to  my  hogs,  very  lightly  at  first,  then 
crowding  it  on  a  little  heavier,  together  with 
other  stuffs,  including  a  lot  of  old  white 
beans.  Of  course,  the  latter  were  thoroughly 
cooked.  The  hogs  now  are  fine,  and  it  has 
cost  me  vei-y  little  to  fatten  them.  Should 
these  remarks  result  in  making  one  out  of 
every  ten  of  my  readers  who  fatten  hogs 
change  their  methods  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  they  will  have  served  the  pur- 
pose spoken  of  in  the  be^nning. 


Wintering  Hogs 


I  usually  buy  some  pigs  in 


Pork  Production 


the  fall,  of  course  selecting 
good  stock.  There  are  lots  of  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  who  make  a  business  of  raising 
pigs  for  sale,  so  that  the  buyer  who  comes 
early  has  a  good  deal  of  choice.  Any  good 
breed  will  do  me.  The  buyer  should  have 
his  eyes  open.  These  fall  pigs  make  good 
hogs  for  killing  next  fall  or  early  winter.  I 
find  that  pigs  like  clean  and  dry  quarters 
and  plenty  of  bedding.  Plenty  of  milk, 
sweet  or  sour,  makes  happy  and  thrifty  pigs 
if  you  only  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  Bat- 
ten the  cracks  of  the  pig-pen  to  keep  out  the 
icy  winds  and  the  snow.  Many  of  my  read- 
ers have  a  supply  of  beets,  carrots,  etc., 
stored  up  for  feeding  cattle  during  the  win- 
ter, and  some  have  artichokes,  apples  and 
other  things  available  for  the  same  purpose. 
Do  you  know  that  swine  are  veiy  fond  of 
these  foods,  and  that  liberal  quantities  may 
be  given  to  them  with  decided  benefit? 
Roots  are  excellent  for  brood-sows,  too,  and 
may  be  fed  either  in  the  raw  state  or 
boiled.  They  are  a  cheap  ration  and  tend 
to  keep  the  animal  in  good  health. 

T.  Greineb. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

F.  D.  Cobum,  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  state  board  of 
agriculture,  has  dropped  into  the  very  pleas- 
ant custom  of  sending  me  copies  of  his 
quarterly  reports.  The  latest  is  entitled 
"Pork  Production,"  and  to  say  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  fund  of  valuable  information 
on  this  subject  is  putting  it  very  mildly. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  cover  is  the 
following  tidbit,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  one 
sense  as  a  slice  of  cold  boiled  ham  is  to 
another: 

"Vegetarians  have  inveighed  against  eating 
pork,  and  theologians  have  pointed  to  the 
warnings  of  Moses  and  the  sad  fate  that 
befell  the  swine  of  Gadara;  but  he  has  har- 
dihood, indeed,  who  can  inveigh  with  sincer- 
ity and  real  earnestness  against  the  juicy 
ham  or  delicious  side-meat  of  a  well-bred 
hog  reared  on  alfalfa,  the  blossoms  of  clover, 
the  sweet  skim-milk  from  the  dairy,  and 
finished  on  the  product  of  a  Kansas  corn- 
field." 

«  *  * 

The  many  experiments  in  profitable  and 
unprofitable  pig-feeding  recorded  in  this 
excellent  report  are  grand  pointers  for  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  striving  to 
produce  the  best  and  most  pork  at  the  least 
cost.  For  instance,  we  find  a  record  of  four 
trials  with  pigs,  three  lots  of  them,  two  of 
which  ran  on  blue-grass  pasture  and  the 
third  being  yarded.  These  trials  lasted 
twelve  weeks  and  were  conducted  under  such 
conditions  as  are  usually  found  existing  on 
the  ordinary  farm.  The  first  lot  were  fed 
full  feeds  of  corn  during  the  whole  time;  the 
second  lot  half  feeds  eight  weeks  and  full 
feeds  the  last  four  weeks,  while  those  in  the 
yard  were  fed  corn  exclusively,  all  they 
would  eat.  With  the  first  lot  507  pounds  of 
com  made  100  pounds  of  pork;  with  the  sec- 
ond lot  441  pounds  of  corn  made  100  pounds 
of  pork,  while  those  kept  in  the  yard  with- 
out grass  required  62S  pounds  of  corn  to 
make  100  pounds  of  pork.  These  trials  show 
plainly  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
average  tenant-farmer  who  has  no  pasturage 
for  his  pigs  labors  in  rearing  and  feeding 
pigs  for  market.  They  show  that  he  must 
feed  188  more  pounds  of  com  to  make  100 
jiounds  gain  than  his  neighbor  who  is  able 
to  fence  in  a  good  pig  pasture.  They  also 
prove  that  the  idea  of  building  up  the  pigs' 
frame  with  grass  and  about  a  half  feed  of 
com,  and  then  finished  and  filling  up  with 
full  feeds  of  com  for  a  few  weeks,  is  the 
correct  one.  This  is  the  plan  followed  by 
intelligent  farmers  who  have  made  a  great 
success  of  raising  and  feeding  hogs. 


Another  experiment  with  a  lot  of  pigs 
shows  the  weekly  increase  in  weight  from 
birth  to  maturity.  At  birth  they  averaged 
2.5  pounds;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
12.5  pounds;  eighth  week,  27.8  pounds;  tenth 
week,  38.5  pounds.  When  these  pigs  reached 
a  weight  of  78  pounds  each  they  gained 
seven  per  cent  of  their  live  weight  in  one 
week.  At  128  pounds  they  gained  six  per 
cent  in  one  week.  When  they  reached  226 
pounds  the  gain  was  four  and  one  tenth  per 
cent,  and  at  320  pounds  the  gain  w«s  only 
three  and  one  tenth  per  §ent.  This  e«per- 
imect  shows  the  utter  folly  of  holding  and 
feeding  pigs  after  they  reach  tke  aOO-pound 
mark.  Thousands  of  our  most  successful 
feeders  have  learned  by  experience  that 
about  200  pounds  is  the  limit  of  profitable 
feeding,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  soil- 


tillers  who  delight  in  big  hogs— who  hold 
on  and  feed  until  they  get  400-pound  pork- 
ers, never  even  dreaming  that  they  are 
losing  money  every  day. 


Said  a  very  successful  pig-feeder:  "The 
reason  why  I  like  spring  pigs  is  because  I 
can  grow  the  frame  of  the  hog  I  want  very 
cheaply  on  grass  and  a  little  corn  during  the 
summer  months,  and  when  the  cool  days  of 
autumn  come  on  I  can  finish  him  up — fill 
him  with  fat  and  round  him  off  smooth  and 
nice  in  a  very  short  time  with  corn — and  get 
rid  of  him  before  snow  flies."  The  man  who 
possesses  the  facilities— has  the  necessary 
pasturage— to  enable  him  to  follow  this  plan 
can  produce  pork  a  third  cheaper  that  he 
who  is  obliged  to  yard  his  hogs  the  year 
around,  while  the  danger  of  disease  sweeping 
ofl'  his  herd  is  fully  fifty  per  cent  less. 


Large  numbers  of  the  readers  of  Fabm 
AND  FiBESiDE  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  sweet 
skim-milk  for  feed,  and  to  such  the  following 
experiment  will  be  interesting:  A  veteran 
farmer  and  dairj-man  learned  after  a  series 
of  trials  that  a  bushel  of  com  fed  to  shoats 
weighing  125  pounds  would  make  10  pounds 
of  pork,  and  that  100  pounds  of  skim-milk 
would  make  5  pounds  of  pork.  He  decided 
to  have  the  corn  ground  to  meal  and  mix  it 
with  the  milk,  and  the  result  was  a  gain  of  18 
pounds  of  pork,  a  clear  gain  of  3  pounds  as  a 
result  of  the  mixing  of  the  two  foods.  After 
an  experiment  in  making  pork  in  winter  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  the  experimenter 
gives  this  bit  of  advice,  which  is  applicable 
to  every  state  in  the  Union:  "Do  not  ex- 
pect to  produce  cheap  pork  in  the  winter  un- 
less the  pigs  have  warm,  clean,  dry  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters  to  sleep  in." 

Experiments  in  feeding  cooked  and  un- 
cooked grains  and  meals  to  pigs  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Canada  give  the 
following  results,  which  will  surprise  a  great 
many  small  feeders:  "The  average  of  all  the 
trials  made  show  that  476  pounds  uncooked 
made  100  pounds  gain,  while  505  pounds 
cooked  was  required  to  make  the  same  gain. 
In  the  Kansas  experiment  749  pounds  of 
cooked  shelled  com  were  required  to  make 
100  pounds  of  pork,  while  630  pounds  un- 
cooked made  the  same  amount.  When  we 
add  cost  of  fuel  and  labor,  clearly  it  is  a  los- 
ing business  to  cook  food  for  swine." 


S.  M.  Shepard  says:  "Don't  take  the  poor 
young  sow  that  is  nearly  exhausted  by  nurs- 
ing a  litter,  and  turn  her  upon  grass  food, 
without  grain,  and  expect  her  to  recupeiate 
and  grow  to  matronly  beauty.  It  never  has 
and  never  will  be  done,  and  the  breeder 
w-ho  expects  to  succeed  must  give  the  sow 
something  more  than  pasture." 


James  Eiley,  a  prominent  breeder  in  In- 
diana, says:  "I  regard  a  sow  that  has  had 
the  cholera  and  fully  recovered,  if  it  has 
left  her  a  breeder,  as  very  valuable.  I  never 
knew  a  hog  that  had  the  genuine  cholera 
and  full  recovered  ever  to  take  it  a  second 
lime."  He  says  he  has  a  sow  seven  years 
old  that  had  the  cholera  badly  when  one 
year  old.  She  fully  recovered  and  farrowed 
four  litters  of  ten  pigs  each  in  two  years, 
and  raised  them.  She  has  raised  two  litters 
each  year  since,  and  never  less  than  nine 
pigs  in  a  litter.  All  of  her  pigs  have  proved 
strong  and  vigorous.  She  has  gone  through 
the  cholera  twice  since  and  did  not  take  it. 


Brother  Cobum  says  of  the  Kansas  hog: 
"Here  he  attains  the  qualities  which  make 
his  flesh  a  delicacy  sought  of  epicures  in 
Occident  and  Orient,  no  less  than  a  fit  and 
staple  ration  for  men  of  heroic  undertakings, 
iron  nerve  and  cool  brains  like  those  who, 
at  Manila  and  Santiago,  fired  the  unerring 
shots  that  wrenched  loose  the  props  of  a 
throne,  revised  the  world's  map,  and  re- 
placed tyranny's  flag  with  'Old  Glory.'  " 

Let  me  add  that  the  hog  of  several  other 
states  is  thoroughly  "in  it"  with  the  Kansas 
rooter.  Fred  Gruxdy. 

%** 

FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  December  6-14,  1898. 
For  circulars  of  information  and  for  pro- 
grams of  the  meeting  address  John  M. 
Stahl,  Secretarj',  4328  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Hlinois. 
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OUR  FARM 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OHIO  Corn  at  Twenty  Cents.— 
Some  Ohio  farmers  are  drawing 
their  corn  to  market,  selling  at 
twenty  cents  a  bushel.  I  can- 
not see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  Such 
a  price  for  corn  delivered  in  market  is  Lelow 
the  cost  of  production  on  Ohio  farms,  and 


Fig.  1 

The  Long-tailed  Ophiou  (Ophion  maerurum) — 
a,  adult;  b,  maggot  (After  Kiley) 

past  experience  indicates  that  it  would  pay 
to  crib  this  corn  if  it  cannot  be  fed  out  to 
stock  with  profit.  In  the  West  conditions 
are  different,  but  the  owners  of  Ohio  fai-ms 
simply  cannot  afford  to  drain  their  soil  of 
plant-food,  paying  taxes  upon  high-priced 
land,  and  sell  corn  at  the  low  price  named. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  such  corn  could  be 
fed  with  some  profit,  the  fertility  being  re- 
tained upon  the  farm;  in  any  event  it  can  be 
cribbed  without  any  danger  of  serious  loss 
and  with  every  prospect  of  substantial  profit 
from  storage.  Dumping  corn  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  our  nofth-eentral  states  at  a  figure 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production,  when 
everything  is  taken  into  account,  is  bad  not 
only  for  the  man  that  produces  and  sells  the 
corn  at  the  low  price,  but  for  all  farmers 
and  farming.  It  accustoms  the  public  to 
prices  that  are  unreasonably  low,  and  breaks 
down  faith  in  better  prices.  When  there  is 
little  risk  of  loss,  and  fair  chance  of  profit 
from  holding,  the  fertility  of  Ohio  soils 
should  not  be  sent  from  the  farms  at  prices 
that  would  prove  disastrous  in  a  long  series 
of  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Season  for  Wheat. — I  have  never 
known  a  better  season  for  seeding  to  wheat 
than  the  present  one  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ohio  valley.  Scattered  reports  indicate 
that  the  acreage  has  been  materially  in- 
creased, and  the  prospect  this  fall  is  excep- 
tionally good,  except  in  limited  areas  where 
very  early  seeding  was  caught  by  the  fly. 
But  the  success  that  attended  late  seeding 


was  seeded  the  first  of  November  last  year, 
and  made  my  best  yield,  and  I  guess  I  shall 
sow  another  field  yet  this  fall,  even  if  it  is 
late.  It  may  be  my  best  wheat."  Yes,  it 
may  be,  but  the  chances  are  that  very  late 
seeding  will  prove  an  unprofitable  venture 
for  the  next  ten  y^rs.  It  does  seem  difficult 
for  some  men  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  an 
exceptional  success  or  failure,  and  to  stick 
closely  to  a  rule  that  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
age of  many  years'  experience. 

*  *  » 

The  Growth  of  Weeds.— The  wet 
weather  of  July  and  August  made  an  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  weeds.  Corn  and  potato 
fields  that  were  left  clean  \fhen  cultivation 
ceased  at  the  usual  time  became  veritable 
weed-fields  in  many  instances.  It  is  such  a 
year  as  this  that  seeds  the  land  afresh  with 
weeds  unless  one  makes  a  vigorous  fight.  In 
an  ordinary  season  many  careful  farmeis  pre- 
vent the  seeding  of  weeds  by  cultivation  and 
some  extra  hand-work  after  cultivation 
ceases,  and  in  a  year  like  this  one  they  lose 
their  grip  and  let  many  kinds  of  weeds 
re-seed  the  ground.  In  the  meadows  the 
winter  annuals  and  perennials  are  starting 
freely,  and  many  a  field  cannot  hiake  a  clean 
crop  of  hay  next  harvest.  Close  watching 
reveals  these  tiny  weeds  that  would  make  a 
big  show  next  year,  and  the  breaking-plow 
is  the  sure  remedy  for  them.  Some  such 
fields  should  have  gone  into  wheat,  and  some 
should  be  broken  for  corn.  Foul  hay  is 
utterly  unprofitable,  and  a  wet  summer 
usually  means  foul  hay  the  next  year  unless 
care  is  used.  In  the  Ohio  valley  the  steel- 
weed  gains  ground  yearly.  It  is  a  perennial, 
growing  from  the  same  root-stock  each  year 
and  making  seed  very  freely.  Sheep  eat  it 
to  some  extent,  but  mowing  does  little  good. 
Fields  are  now  white  with  the  second  bloom. 
Cultivation  is  the  only  practicable  remedy, 
and  should  be  employed  conscientiously. 


DO  NOT  KILL  THEM 

Chapter  V. 

INSECT  PARASITES 

Though  large  numbers  of  injurious  insects 
are  annually  destroyed  by  those  which  are 
purely  predacious  upon  them,  many  more 
succumb  to  those  minute  forms  which  live 
parasitically  within  them.  A  few  of  these 
parasites  belong  to  the  order  Diptera,  or 
true  flies,  but  most  of  them  are  classetV  in 
the  order  Hymenoptera,  in  which  order  are 
also  included  the  saw-flies  and  slugs,  ants, 
wasps  and  bees,  and  belong  to  a  group 
known  as  the  Parasitica. 

Of  the  half-dozen  families  comprising  this 
group,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beneficial 
is  that  of  the  ichneumon-flies.  The  illustra- 
tions will  best  show  the  form  and  structure 
of  these  insects,  which  the  casual  observer 
would  hardly  be  able  to  distinguisli  from  oth- 
er families  of  the  group.  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  fine  veins  of  the  wings  vary 
considerablj^  in  the  different  parasites  fig- 
ured, and  it  is  by  these  that  the  entomologist 
is  enabled  to  separate  the  different  groups 
and  often  to  identify  the  species  by  a 
glance.  Both  this  and  the  following  family 
are  peculiar  in  having  exceedingly  long  ovi- 
positors, or  egg-tubes,  of  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  make  a  very  good  use.  It  is 
with  this  extensile  tube  that  the  female 


FlQ.  4 

Cocoons  of  Slicrogaster  parasite  on  a  Sphinx 
larva  (After  Kiley) 

deftly  punctures  the  skin  of  some  unsuspec- 
ting caterpillar,  and  under  it  inserts  her 
eggs.  In  a  few  days  there  hatch  from  these 
a  host  of  young  maggots,  which  feed  upon 
the  inner  juices  and  tissues  of  the  caterpillar. 


Fia.  2 

A  "Long-tail"  (Thalessa  lunator)— a,  adult  ovipositing;  1>,  c,  ovipositors  (After  Riley) 


The  Future.— Notwithstanding  blights 
and  weeds  the  prospect  ahead  of  us  farmers 
has  brightened  in  many  ways.  The  revival 
in  the  live-stock  industry  means  much  to 
Ohio  farmers.  There  is  a  demand  for  all 
classes  of  stock,  and  that  means  less  drain 
upon  the  soil  of  the  state, 
less  cultivation  of  thin  land 
and  a  return  to  safer ,  lines 
of  farming  for  the  great  ma- 
jority. Farming  without 
stock  is  not  unsafe  farming 
for  those  who  plan  aright 
and  work  the  plan  out  care- 
fully, but  there  is  more  risk 
in  such  farming  than  in  the 
old-line  mixed  farming  that 
includes  the  grazing  and 
winter  feeding  of  stock. 
There  is  less  indebtedness 
than  formerly,  I  think,  and 
greater  ability  to  pay  cash 
as  we  go,  and  therefore  buy 
supplies  for  the  least  money. 
If  our  large  corn  crop  is 
held  off  the  market  at  pres- 
ent low  prices,  being  stored 
for  a'  time  or  fed  to  stock. 


but  are  seemingly  careful  to  avoid  injuring 
any  of  its  vital  organs,  for  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  full  gi'owth  it  changes  to  the  chrys- 
alis, or  pupa,  apparently  unaffected.  But 
now  the  maggots  have  reached  their  full  size, 
and  each  spins  up  a  small  silken  cocoon  in- 
side of  the  chrysalis,  entirely  filling  up  its 
now  dead  shell,  and  instead  of  a  beautiful 
moth  or  butterfly  appearing  in  the  spring  a 
round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  chrysalis,  or 
cocoon,  and  a  horde  of  small  flies  form  the 
unhappy  condition  of  its  career. 

Thus  large  numbers  of  such  pests  as  the 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  (Clisiocampa  amer- 
ieana),  bag-worms  (Hemiteles  thyridop- 
teryx),  caterpillars  of  the  swallow-tailed 
butterflies,  which  feed  on  parsley,  carrots, 
etc.,  and  others  are  consumed  by  members 
of  this  family. 

Those  belonging  to  the  genus  Ophion  are 
partial  to  the  large  American  silkworms, 
which  produce  some  of  our  largest  and  most 
beautiful  moths,  and  I  have  frequently 
found  difficulty  in  rearing  a  desired  number 
of  moths  on  account  of  the  large  percentage 
of  cocoons  parasitized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  forms  and 
the  largest  of  the  group  is  one  of  the  so- 


if  the  present  prospect  for'  called  "long-tails"  (Thalessa  lunator),  and 


FIG.  3 

The  Pigeou-borntail  (Treniex  eolunilja)— a,  larva,  showiug  Thalessa  larva 
attached  to  side ;  h,  head  of  larva  (enlarged) ;  c,  female 
pupa;  (1,  male  pupa;  e,  adult  female.  All 
slightly  enlarged  (After  Eiley) 


last  fall  is  exerting  an  influence  upon  some 
growers  that  may  involve  them  in  loss.  The 
di'ought  delayed  seeding,  but  an  exceptional 
winter  made  a  fair  harvest  jjossible.  Said 
one   farmer   to    me    recently,    "That  field 


wheat  continues  until  har- 
vest, and  if  the  amount  of 
live  stock  is  gradually  in- 
creased, we  should  remain 
upon  safer  lines  than  we 
were  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
true  that  economy  is  going 
to  play  an  important  part  in 
we  may  secure,  but  that  is 
true  of  all  business  ventures  to-day.  Just 
laws,  good  planning  and  hard  work  can  se- 
cure'a  good  measure  of  prosperity  to  the 
American  farmers.  David. 


anj-  success 


surely  this  is  an  apt  name,  for  the  female's 
ovipositor  extends  for  a  length  of  three  or 
four  inches  beyond  the  body,  and  appears 
much  like  a  couple  of  large  bristles.  But  an 
examination  shows  that  it  is  really  composed 
of  three  pieces,  which  together  form  a  tight 
tube,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  file-like 
arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  forced  for 
its  full  length  into  the  hard  wood  of  such 
trees  as  the  hickory,  ash  or  maple.  Now,  the 
larvae  of  this  insect  are  parasitic  upon  a 
wood-boring  grub  known  as  the  pigeon-hoi  n- 
tail  (Tremex  columbaj,  and  the  manner  in 


which  the  female,  Thale-ssa,  detects  the  pres- 
ence of  their  burrows  through  three  or  four 
inches  of  solid  wood  is  truly  marvelous. 
Nevertheless,  she  accurately  locates  the 
grubs,  and  with  great  care  and  pain  forces 


Fio. 

A  Plant-louse  Parasite  (Aphidius  gianaripbis)  show- 
ing above  the  parasitized  louse  from  which  it 
has  issued  (OopieU  from  T.  B.  S.) 

her  ovipositor  thiough  the  wood  and  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  burrows  so  that  the  young 
larvae  may  fasten  themselves  to  the  grubs 
as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  species  of  the  family  Braconidae  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  contain  some  equally  beneficial  insects, 
feeding  as  they  do  upon  such  pests  as  the 
codling-moth,  web-worms,  plum-curculio 
grubs,  plant-lice,  etc.  Some  of  the  more 
common  forms  of  this  family  belong  to  the 
genus  ]\Iicrogaster,  and  their  small  white 
cocoons  may  frequently  be  seen  almost  cov- 
ering one  of  our  large  tomato  or  tobacco 
worms,  the  pupae  of  which  are  here  known 
as  "horn-blowers."  Many  a  farmer  mistakes 
these  cocoons  for  the  eggs  of  the  worm,  and 
therefore  destroys  some  of  his  best  friends. 
Though  some  thus  spin  their  cocoons  on  the 
outside  of  the  host,  others  remain  inside  of 
the  parasitized  insect  until  the  adult  fly 
emerges.  Thus  dead  plant-lice  may  very 
often  be  found  with  a  large  round  hole  in 
the  abdomen — the  only  evidence  of  where 
one  of  these  parasites  has  emerged.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  followed  as  a  general 
rule  that  dry,  shrunken  plant-lice  should 
never  be  destroyed. 

The  chalcid-flies,  which  comprise  another 
closely  related  family,  are  exceedingly  mi- 
nute insects,  sometimes  not  over  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  gener- 
ally of  a  metallic  black  color,  and  the  usual 
veins  of  the  wings  are  almost  entirely  absent. 
Many  of  these  flies  are  parasitic  upon  plant- 
lice,  while  a  large  number  of  their  larvae 
live  and  mature  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects. 

Very  similar  to  the  chalcid-flies  in  their 
habits  of  infesting  plant-lice  and  insect  eggs 
are  some  even  smaller  insects — in  fact,  the 
smallest  known,  the  largest  being  rarely  over 
one  twenty-fifth  and  the  smallest  only  six 
or  seven  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
length — with  a  correspondingly  tremendous 
and  unpronounceable  name,  known  to  science 
as  the  Proctotrj-pidae. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
important  part  which  the  immense  hordes 
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A  Parasite  of  the  Plum-curculio  (Sigalphus  curcu- 
lionis) — a,  larva;  b,  cocoon ;  c,  pupa  (After  Riley) 

of  the.se  apparently  insignificant  insects  play 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  often  clearing 
off  a  most  dreaded  farm  pest  in  a  few  days 
almost  as  if  by  miracle. 

E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson. 


A  NOTE  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Toronto,  Canada,  the 
following  notice  was  observed  in  an  attrac- 
tive-looking dairy.  It  was  neatl}'  printed 
upon  a  card  hanging  in  the  window. 

;Moi\thly  Inspection  Just  Completed. 

Pasture  short,  owing  to  dry  weather,  but 
cattle  get  grain  night  and  morning. 
Cows  all  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

X.  Y.  Z., 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

The  proprietor  as.sured  me  that  his  busi- 
ness has  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent 
since  he  fir.st  commenced  posting  these 
mouthly  aotices,  M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

THE  Mexican  Stba\vberrt.  —  A 
reader  in  Mount  Hope,  Wisconsin, 
asks  about  the  results  of  my 
trials  with  the  Mexican  straw- 
berrj-,  of  which  I  spoke  in  these  columns 
about  a  year  ago.  This  is  strictly  a  bush 
variety,  like  the  one  sent  me  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Ximon,  of  Texas,  through 
my  good  friend,  Mathew  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 
Possibly  it  is  one  and  the  same  variety.  It 
is  called  an  "everbearing"  sort,  I  believe, 
and  perhaps  with  some  justification.  The 
plants  here  have  not  made  a  single  runner, 
but  bloomed  freely  in  and  after  the  regular 
strawberrj"  season,  and  I  had  some  fruit 
from  them  at  various  times.  The  plant  re- 
sembles our  ordinarj'  strawbeny-plants  in 
appearance,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size. 
Yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  concede  much  prac- 
tical value  for  my  locality  to  this  new  won- 
der, whatever  it  may  do  in  Mexico,  southern 
California  or  any  other  place.  I  do  not  know 
whart  Mr.  Crawford  thinks  of  it.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  about  it  from  these  two 
strawberry  specialists,  Mr.  Crawford  and 
Mr.  Ximon.    Gentlemen,  you  have  the  floor. 

*  »  ♦ 

A  GIXSEXG  Repoet. — Mr.  -Jefferson  D. 
Cheeley,  of  Marion  county.  111.,  remarks  on 
ginseng,  and  says:  "On  a  plat  equivalent  to 
twenty  by  twenty-five  feet  I  have  grown 
thirty-six  pounds  of  the  green  roots  from  the 
seed  in  three  years.  The  thirty-six  pounds 
would  have  cured  twelve  pounds.  The 
twelve  pounds  at  the  price  my  local  mer- 
chant pays — namely,  §1.50  a  pound — would 
have  brought  the  neat  little  sum  of  S18.  If 
sold  in  the  city  at  city  prices  it  would  easily 
have  brought  S40.  I  sold  it,  however,  for 
planting,  and  got  S120.  But  even  -86  a  year 
for  a  plat  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet  is  pret- 
ty good  pay.  My  scale  is  diminutive,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  pleased  with  the  result  of  my 
little  venture,  and  would  have  been  had  I 
been  compelled  to  cure  the  roots  and  sell 
them  to  my  local  merchant.  Moreover,  I 
have  learned  what  can  easily  be  done  on  a 
quarter  acre,  or  on  a  whole  acre,  for  that 
matter." 

*  *  * 

SrCGESTIONS  AS  TO  GlXSENG  CuE- 
tube. — My  friend  opposes  the  idea  that  gin- 
seng is  "a  crop  only  for  those  more  skilled 
than  the  average  soil-tiller."  He  says:  "As 
you  intimate,  a  rich,  moist,  loose  soil  is  re- 
quired. It  seems  to  me  any  farmer  could 
comply  \vith  that  requirement;  for  if  he  has 
not  already  such  soil  he  can  make  it  by 
applying  manure  and  wood-ashes.  Ginseng, 
as  you  say,  must  have  shade.  It  must  have 
mulch,  also.  If  there  is  no  forest  or  orchard 
to  make  the  beds  in,  it  seems  to  me  any 
farmer  could  easily  make  frames  for  a  few 
beds.  Straw  or  hay  or  any  other  litter 
could  be  put  on  these  frames  just  thick 
enough  to  make  shade.  Forest  leaves,  straw, 
hay  or  other  litter  could  be  used  as  mulch. 
The  shade  and  mulch  combined  is  just  what 
the  'sang'  needs,  and  weeds  will  not  grow, 
either,  because  of  the  mulch  and  shade.  And 
who  ever  knew  the  soil  being  otherwise  than 
rich,  moist  and  loose  when  under  the  protec- 
tion that  mulch  and  shade  afford?  If  more 
than  a  few  beds  are  wanted,  peach-pits 
might  be  planted  four  by  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  trees  resulting  therefrom  wOl  quick- 
ly cover  the  ground  and  make  good  shade. 
Nothing  about  this  that  is  difficult.  With 
these  conditions  complied  with  no  culture 
is  needed.  Simply  renew  the  mulch  late  in 
the  fall." 

*  *  * 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  farmer  can  sup- 
ply the  conditions  needed  to  grow  mush- 
rooms. It  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
world  to  grow  fine  celery  or  the  large  per- 
fect onions  that  I  throw  on  the  market 
every  summer  and  fall.  But  the  average  soil- 
tiller  does  not  produce  these  things,  or  if 
he  makes  the  attempt  he  usually  makes  a 
failure  of  it.  All  these  crops,  simple  and 
easily  supplied  as  may  be  their  requirements, 
call  for  the  exercise  of  more  skill  than  is 
usually  possessed  by  the  average  farmer. 
Whoever  knew  the  latter  to  grow  crops 
that  need  mulch  and  artificial  shading,  or 
that  require  special  soil  conditions?  The 
very  fact  pointed  out  again  by  my  friend 
that  "sang"  thrives  only  under  such  special 
treatment  (or  under  natural  environment 
supplying  such  conditions)  proves  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  "a  crop  for  those  having 
more  skill  than  the  average  soil-tiller."  For 
those  among  my  readers,  however,  who  may 
wish  to  try  ginseng  (and  I  hope  many  ■will 


do  so)   the  suggestions  above  given  will 

prove  of  great  help.    I  shall  make  soms  trials 

on  a  small  scale  myself.  And  finally,  I  would 

like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  grown 

"sang"  and  cured  and  sold  the  roots  in  the 

regular  markets.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 

pay  to  grow  the  plants  or  the  seed  for 

planting  when  you  have  sale  for  these  things 

at  going  prices.  • 
»  *  * 

:Moee  About  the  Hoxob  Bright.— A. 
W.  Livingston's  Sons  (or  rather  their  suc- 
cessors) write  me  as  follows  about  the 
Honor  Bright  tomato,  introduced  by  them 
last  spring:  "In  regard  to  blight,  we  have 
found  it  freer  from  this  disease  than  almost 
any  other  sort  in  our  grounds.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  delighted  with  its  behavior 
throughout  the  season.  The  fact  is,  it  has 
done  better  than  any  other  sort  we  have 
ever  introduced.  We  have  made  some  ex- 
periments in  saving  pulp,  such  as  canners 
use  for  making  catchup.  The  Honor  Bright 
gave  us  from  nine  bushels  the  same  quantity 
which  we  obtain  from  twelve  bushels  of 
such  varieties  as  Li\ingston's  Stone,  Favor- 
ite, Paragon,  etc."  If  I  said  anything  about 
its  blighting  on  my  grounds  I  should  have 
stated  that  the  disease  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  older  (lower)  portions  of  the  foliage, 
and  that,  blight  or  no  blight,  the  Honor 
Bright  has  given  me  an  immense  crop  of  the 
very  best  tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

Sal.\d-plaxts  fob  Winter.— Besides 
lettuce,  which,  of  course,  remains  our  main- 
stay for  winter  salads,  I  like  to  have  some 
cresses  with  which  to  add  something  of 
pungency  and  spicy  flavor  to  the  former. 
Ordinary  cress  and  water-cress  come  equal- 
ly handy  for  this  purpose,  and  both  are 
easily  grown.  For  most  people,  whether 
they  have  greenhouse  facilities  or  not,  the 
ordinary  cress,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
what  they  want.  It  may  be  grown  in  large 
flower-pots  or  in  boxes  without  much 
trouble.  Fill  the  box  or  pot  with  rich  soil, 
and  sow  seed  rather  thickly.  In  a  few  weeks 
you  will  have  quite  a  picking,  or  rather  cut- 
ting. Keep  a  few  such  pots  or  boxes  going, 
by  sowing  seed  everj"  week  or  so,  and  you 
will  have  something  that  must  please  com- 
pany as  well  as  yourself.         T.  Grelxeb. 

H 

TO  HAVE  FRUIT  KEEP  WELL 

In  case  of  small  fruit-growers,  or  those 
unable  to  secure  the  use  of  regular  cold- 
storage,  proper  manipulation  of  a  frost-proof 
cellar  or  fruit-house  room  will  do  much 
toward  lengthening  the  fruit  season.  The 
things  most  to  be  observed  are  to  see  that 
the  temperature  of  the  room  is  at  all  times 
kept  as  low  as  possible  without  freezing  its 
contents,  and  that  no  sudden  or  great 
changes  occur  in  the  temperature.  Xever- 
theless,  there  are  many  people  who  put 
fruit  and  vegetables  into  their  cellars,  and, 
having  closed  up  the  whole  tightly — sealed 
it,  as  you  might  say — give  it  no  further  at- 
tention until  spring.  In  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  the  contents  of  such  cellars  spoil. 

Providing  freezing  weather  has  not  yet 
arrived,  the  proper  way  to  do  is  to  open  the 
doors  and  windows  when  the  air  outside  the 
storage-room  is  colder  than  that  inside;  but 
the  momelit  the  inside  temperature  has 
reached  that  of  the  outside  every  door  and 
window  should  be  promptly  closed.  Have 
a  thermometer  outdoors  as  well  as  one 
inside  the  storage-room,  and  if  the  day  bids 
fair  to  be  sunny,  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
only  during  the  early  morning,  closing  up 
the  whole  before  the  sun  gets  very  high.  All 
this  is  quite  a  little  bother,  to  be  sure,  but 
by  it  one  is  amply  compensated  in  having 
his  fruit  keep  to  perfection  ail  through  the 
winter  and  far  in  spring. 

A  good  cellar  must  be  had  to  secure  the 
desired  results,  however,  and  this  not  every 
one  possesses.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 
Oh,  nothing  much,  except  to  provide  the 
requisite  kind  of  storage-room  above  ground. 
This  can  be  easily  achieved,  and  reasonably, 
too,  simply  by  constructing  it  on  the  plan  of 
an  ice-house.  To  prevent  the  possible  en- 
trance of  moisture  the  floors  should  be  of 
cement;  then  the  walls  ought  to  be  double, 
and  the  space  between  them  no  less  than  a 
foot  thick,  this  to  be  filled  in  with  sawdust, 
while  over  the  ceiling  there  should  be  a 
layer  of  the  same  as  thick  again.  By  having 
double  doors  and  a  small  ventilator  which 
extends  up  through  the  roof  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  controlled  at  will  the  same 
precautions  can  then  be  observed  as  in  case 
of  the  cellar,  and,  best  of  all,  with  just  as 
gopd  results.  Fred  O.  Sibley. 

a 

TO  CfKE  A  COLD  l>'  OXE  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bronio  Quinine  Tablets.  Alt  drug- 
gists refund  the  niriney  IJ  It  falls  to  cure.  25  cents. 
The  genuiue  has  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 


ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS  \ 

COXDCCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  OREES 


Fertilizer  for  Peach-trees  on  Lig-bt 
Soil.— E.  J.  O.,  Monson,  Mass.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  fertilizef  for  the  peach  on 
light  laud  than  good  stable  manure,  but  if 
this  is  too  expeusive  you  had  better  use  dry 
tfrouud  Ush  and  pot'ash,  ground  tankage  and 
potash,  or  similar  fertilizers  containing  con- 
siderable nitrogen  and  potash.  A  good  fertili- 
zer is  made  by  mixing  250  pounds  fine  ground 
bone,  100  pounds  high-grade  muriate  of  pot- 
ash and  50  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Proi>a8atiiig-  tbe  Evergreen  Black- 
berry.—il.  T.  I'..  Williamsburg,  Ohio.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  the  evergreen 
variety  of  blackberry,  but  think  it  will  grow  , 
from  root  cuttings.  These  should  be  made 
by  cutting  ofC  pieces  of  the  roots  four  inches 
long.  Bury  them  in  sand  over  winter,  and  in 
spring  plant  them  out,  covering  them  com- 
pletely one  inch  deep.  Also  I  think  they  will 
sprout  in  the  spring  if  you  cut  off  some  of 
the  larger  roots  within  a  foot  of  the  vine 
with  a  spade  or  similar  tool. 

Manuring     Raspberries  G.     S.,  St. 

Mary's,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  been  told  that 
manuring  raspberries  too  freely  will  cause 
them  to  "go  to  vine'  and  bear  a  small  amount 
of  fruit.     Is  this  a  fact?" 

Reply:— I  have  often  manured  raspberries 
of  the  various  classes  with  stable  manure 
and  with  chemicals,  and  always,  I  think, 
with  advantage,  bnt  think  that  if  you  are  get- 
ting a  good  growth  of  cane  that  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  using  manures.  Where 
barrenness  has  come  from  manuring  I  think 
it  where  manures  containing  too  much  nitro- 
gen have  been  used  and  that  this  fault  would 
generally  have  been  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  potash. 

rinni    and   Peach    Seedlings  M.  D., 

Knoxvillo,  Tenn.  Plum-pits  may  be  sown  at 
once,  but  will  seldom  start  the  spring  follow- 
ing if  they  have  been  much  dried  before 
planting,  but  will  lie  over  in  the  soil  one  year 
before  growing.  Peach-pits  should  be  made 
into  a  pile  with  sand  on  top  of  the  ground, 
making  it  of  alternate  layers  three  inches 
thick  of  peach-pits  and  sand.  Make  the  pile 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  about  one  foot  deep 
and  as  long  as  necessary.  Then  cover  the  pile 
with  sod,  grass  side  down.  In  the  spring  sift 
out  the  sand,  examine  the  pits,  and  crack 
with  a  hammer  all  that  have  not  burst 
open;  plant  at  once  where  they  are  to  be 
budded,  and  bud  them  the  following  August. 
The  plum  seedlings  I  generally  transplant 
when  one  year  old  and  bud  the  following 
August,  but  they  may  be  budded  the  same 
season  that  they  are  sown  if  sown  thinly. 

Propagating  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries J.  I.  S.,  T;tah.    Both  blackberries 

and  raspberries  are  divided  into  two  classes 
by  the  ways  in  which  they  are  propagated. 
One  class  in  each  section  increases  naturally 
by  suckers,  and  the  other  by  covering  the  tips 
of  the  canes  in  latter  part  of  summer.  Thus 
among  raspberries  the  Cuthbert,  Loudon, 
Marlboro  and  similar  kinds  increase  by  suck- 
ers, and  the  Gregg,  Souhegan,  Tyler,  Xemeha 
and  similar  kinds  by  tip-layering  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  Among  blackberries  the 
Kittatinny,  Snyder,  Lawton  and  similar  kinds 
increase  by  suckers,  and  the  trailing  black- 
berries, such  as  Austin  and  Lucretia,  by  lay- 
ering the  canee  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
The  kinds  that  naturally  increase  from  suck- 
ers and  some  of  the  others  will  also  multiply 
if  the  roots  are  cut  in  the  ground.  Your 
plants  must  come  within  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes,  and  by  a  little  observation  you 
should  be  able  to  make  out  which  one.  Neither 
blackberries  nor  raspberries  grow  readily 
from  cane  cuttings. 

Beetles   Girdling  Pecan  Branches.— 

J.  L.  P.,  Alabama.  The  insect  that  is  cutting 
the  branches  off  of  your  pecan-trees  is  a  gray- 
ish beetle,  with  long  horns  (Oncideres  cingu- 
latus).  This  beetle  lays  its  eggs  at  the  base 
of  a  bud  or  a  bud  scar  in  summer;  this  egg 
soon  hatches  and  bores  into  the  twig.  Soon 
after  laying  an  egg  the  beetle  girdles  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  laid;  the  girdled  branch 
dies  slowly,  but  by  autumn  is  quite  dead  and 
is  broken  from  the  tree  by  the  winds  of 
autumn,  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  ground, 
where  the  borer  in  it  is  protected  by  the  fal- 
len leaves  during  winter.  In  the  spring  the 
larva  undergoes  its  changes  and  soon  emerges 
as  a  beetle  to  continue  the  injury.  In  the 
case  of  small  trees  yon  might  protect  them 
from  the  beetle  by  spraying  with  soap,  wbi<  h 
is  very  distasteful  to  them,  about  the  time 
Jhey  first  appear,  but  in  the  case  of  large 
trees  this  would  of  course  be  impracticable. 
The  best  remedy  would  be  the  gathering  and 
l)urnlng  of  the  girdled  branches  soon  after 
they  fall,  by  which  the  larva  is  destroyed;  but 
while  this  will  not  prevent  injury  to  the  pres- 
ent crop  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  Injury  to 
the  crop  next  season. 

Baxter   Apple  M.    C.    Klemme,  Iowa, 

writes:  "For  the  past  two  years  farmers  li» 
this  vicinity  have  been  purchasing  their  nur- 
sery stock  from  a  very  high-priced  firm  in 
Minnesota.  One  or  two  of  the  farmers  had 
doubts  about  the  firm,  so  wrote  to  a  farm 
Journal  in  Minnesota  to  find  out  If  there  was 


such  a  firm,  and,  in  particular,  to  ask  about 
the  "Baxter"  apple  they  sell.  They  received 
the  answer  there  was  no  such  apple  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  firm.  They  claim  this 
apple  is  an  excellent  winter  apple,  that  it  took 
several  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  bought 
fifty  apple-trees  of  different  kinds  from  this 
firm  one  year  ago.  I  planted  my  trees  last 
spring,  and  they  are  the  finest-looking  young 
apple-trees  in  the  county,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  I  got  what  I  ordered  or  not." 

Reply:— I  have  heard  that  the  nursery  firm 
which  you  mention  does  not  have  the  best 
of  reputation  for  sending  out  nursery  stock 
true  to  name.  There  is  an  old  English  variety 
of  apple  called  Baxter  Pearman  that  is  not 
now  considered  worth  planting.  These  folks 
may  have  some  good  variety  that  they  have 
named  Baxter,  but  if  this  were  so  the  pomol- 
ogists  of  the  country  would  probably  know 
of  it,  which  is  not  the  case.  I  think  they 
have  probably  adopted  this  name  as  a  catch- 
penny, it  often  being  easier  to  sell  some 
highly  lauded  new  thing  than  good,  reliable 
varieties  of  known  value.  In  the  experience 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  country  not 
one  new  variety  in  ten  sent  out  by  seed-deal- 
ers and  nurserymen  has  proven  to  be  worthy 
of  introduction,  and  people  should  go  slow  in 
buying  high-priced  novelties.  You  had  better 
look  upon  your  investment  in  apples  as  an 
experiment,  and  remember  that  it  is  much 
better  and  cheaper  to  buy  from  some  good 
nursery  direct  than  from  agents  of  any 
kind.  I  do  not  know  that  this  apple  or  one 
under  this  name  did  not  take  premiums  at  the 
World's  Fair,  but  think  it  very  improbable. 

Propagating  Fruits— Strawberry  Va- 
rieties—Alders— Frnit  Book  for  Begin- 
ners.—.June-berries  are  naturally  increased 
by  seeds  and  suckers.  Since  they  do  not  come 
true  from  seed  this  method  of  propagating 
for  commercial  purposes  is  of  no  importance. 
The  customary  way  of  growing  them  is  from 
suckers,  which  they  produce  abundantly,  es- 
pecially if  the  roots  are  cut  a  little.  Another 
way  of  growing  them  is  by  grafting  the  June- 
berry  scions  onto  short  pieces  of  apple-roots, 
putting  the  union  well  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Cranberries  can  be  grown  from 
seed,  but  they  do  not  come  true  to  name 
when  grown  in  this  way,  and  it  is  customary 
to  grow  them  from  cuttings,  which  root  very 
easily  in  moist  soil.  To  grow  them  from 
seed,  the  seed  should  be  rubbed  out  of  the 
berries  in  the  autumn,  mixed  with  sand,  and 
buried  outdoors.  In  the  spring  they  should 
be  sown  in  loose,  rich  soil  of  a  somewhat 
peaty  nature.  They  make  a  slow  growth, 
however,  and  should  remain  in  the  bed  or 
box  in  which  they  are  sown  for  at  least  one 
year.  Raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  should  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  the  cranberries,  except  that  they 
get  big  enough  for  transplanting  the  first  year. 
Currant  seedlings  start  very  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  are  liable  to  injury 
from  late  frosts.  On  this  account,  in  growing 
such  seedlings  I  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in 
boxes  and  keep  them  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house until  they  have  made  a  pretty  good 
start  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  when 
I  plant  them  out.  In  this  way  I  have  had 
very  good  success  in  raising  seedlings  of  these 

small    fruits.  Strawberry-seed    should  be 

separated  from  the  strawberries  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  sown  in  good,  rich  soil  In 
boxes  or  frames,  where  they  can  be  carefully 
attended  to  and  kept  moist.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  seed  will  start  within  about  two 
weeks  from  the  time  they  are  sown,  and  if 
transplanted,  will  make  nice,  vigorous  little 
plants  by  autumn.  Bubach,  Parker  Earle, 
Havcrland  and  Lovett  are  all  good  varieties 
for  the  home  garden  and  make  a  very  good 
combination.  Haverlaud  is  a  pistillate  berry 
that  is  highly  esteemed  in  many  localities. 
— ^Alder-bushes  can  be  obtained  from  almost 
any  of  the  larger  nurserymen  in  the  northern 
states.  I  think  that  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  could  undoubtedly  furnish 
them.  1  think  that  you  would  find  "Am- 
ateur Fruit  Growing"  a  better  book  for  a  be- 
ginner. 

FARMERS  HANDY  FEED  COOKER 

Reader's  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  S12.o0  for  50-gallon  capacity. 
By  feeding  poultrj'  and  animals  cooked  fouu 
during  winter  at  least  one  third  of  the  feed  is 


saved;  also  having  stock  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, preventing  hog  cholera  among  your 
bognand  insuring  tlie  hens  laying  freely  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  On  application  to  the 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,acat- 
alogue  giving  full  description,  may  be  ob- 
tained. They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 
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DAIRY-FARM  LEAKS 

SCRUB  Cows.  —  Next  to  the  scrub 
bull  comes  the  scrub  cow.  The 
former  is  the  greater  leak  because 
the  sire  is  said  to  be  half  of 
the  breed,  and  there  is  son^e  hope  from 
a  scrub-  cow  if  she  is  bred  to  a  thor- 
oughbred sire  from  a  milking  strain  of  a 
good  family;  but  when  it  comes  to  scrubs  on 
both  sides  there  is  not  much  hope  for  any 
one.  And  yet  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  sires 
or  dams  of  the  dairies  in  this  state  are 
thoroughbreds.  In  the  cheese-producing 
counties  but  very  few  pure  bloods  are  seen. 
Occasionally  one  finds  herds  of  Holsteins  or 
Ayreshires,  and  a  thoroughbred  of  those 
breeds,  but  as  a  rule  the  cows  are«a  mixture 
of  three  or  four  breeds,  and  the  sire  of  at 
least  two.  Nearly  all  the  calves  are  sold  to 
shippers  at  the  age  of  four  weeks,  the  few 
■  saved  being  the  best  looking. 

Last  spring  cows  were  scarce  and  buyers 
plentiful,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  fodder  in  nearly 
every  barn,  scarcely  a  farmer,  when  ap- 
proached by  one  of  these  buyers,  refused  an 
offer  of  a  few  dollars  above  the  usual  spring 
prices  for  fresh  milk-cows.  They  had  fed 
and  cared  for  them  all  winter;  had  an 
abundance  of  feed  to  carry  them  through  the 
spring;  pasture  enough  for  the  summer,  and 
the  cheese-factory  or  creamery,  with  open 
doors,  was  ready  to  make  up  and  pay  for  the 
milk;  but  that  offer  of  $.5  or  ^10  extra  above 
last  fall's  prices  was  the  last  sti-aw  on  the 
camel's  back.  The  offer  Avas  too  tempting, 
so  the  cows  had  to  go.  Later,  when  the 
cheese-factory  proprietor  asked  about  the 
milk  for  the  season,  the  reply  was,  "I  dunno. 
I  sold  four  or  five  uv  my  best  cows  t'other 
day,  and  some  uv  the  others  ain't  goin'  to 
cum  on;  they're  farrer,  so  I  dunno  how 
many  I'll  have  in  milk  just  yit." 

About  the  same  time  the  calf-buyer  puts 
in  his  appearance,  saying,  "How  about  the 
calves?  Going  to  let  me  have  'em  this  year? 
I'll  pay  you  as  much  or  more  than  any  other 
man  will.  I've  always  had  them,  you  know, 
and  both  of  us  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
deal,  and  I'd  like,  'em  again  this  year.  What 
do  you  say?'' 11   ■■'    ;  ■       ■  ! 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  dunno  just  yit  how 
many  I'll  have.  Sold  some  uv  my  cows 
t'other  day,  and  have  found  out  that  there's 
four  more  of  'em  farrer.  Cows  is  going  to 
be  cows,  I  guess,  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
young  stock's  scarce,  too.  I'll  have  to  raise 
four  or  five  heifer  calves  if  I  keep  up  the 
number  uv  my  dairy;  and  I'll  have  to  do 
that,  'cause  about  all  the  money  in  farmin' 
is  in  cows,  if  cheese  is  low.  No,  I  don't 
know  how  many  calves  I  kin  spare,  but  you 
kin  have  what  there  is  at  the  goin'  price. 
Don't  know  who  has  got  a  likely  young  year- 
lin'  bull  to  sell,  do  you?  I've  got  to  git  one. 
Sold  mine  to  you  last  fall  for  two  an'  one 
half  cents  a  pound,  you  remember.  I've  been 
sorry  ever  since,  as  I  had  fodder  'nuff  to 
keep  him;  'sides  that,  he  was  a  mighty  good 
*  one,  as  I  have  found  out  from  uoticin'  his 
calves.  Guess  if  I'd  kept  him  in  the  stable 
all  the  time  last  summer 'stead  uv  lettin'  him 
run  with  the  cows  I  wouldn't  had  so  many 
farrer  cows  this  spring.  But  you  can't  allers 
tell,  you  know.  I've  got  to  git  a  bull  some- 
^  wher's;  ther'  ain't  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
Every  one  uv  us  sold  'em,  you  know,  and 
none  uv  us  hardly  know  wheie  to  look  for 
bulls  now." 

"Why  don't  you  send  to  some  responsible 
breeder  and  get  a  young  thoroughbred.  You 
could  let  him  for  service  enough  to  pay  for 
him,  and  have  his  service  and  him,  too,  for 
your  trouble.  In  a  year  or  two  you  would, 
by  breeding  him  to  your  best  cows,  have 
some  promising  heifers  coming  on  to  fill  up 
your  dairy.  Then  if  he  proved  to  be  a  good 
bull  you  could  keep  him  until  he  wasTfiye 
or  six  years  old.  That's  the  plan  I  have 
been  following,  and  1  find  it  pays." 

"Oh,  I  dont'  want  no  thererbred  bull, 
'round  me.  I'd  ruther  have  a  common  one, 
use  him  one  year,  then  turn  him  off  for 
beef.  If  I  had  one  none  uv  my  neighbors 
would  use  him.  If  I  charged  a  dollar  a  cow 
they'd  go  somewher's  else  or  git  la  bull  uv 
their  own.  I've  seen  that  skeem  tried  and 
know  'bout  it.  Then  this  talk  'bout  raisin' 
the  calves  from  the  best  cows  is  all  in  your 
eje.  Some  uv  'em  is  best  this  year,  some 
uv  'em  next  year,  no  two  years  'like.  Can't 
tell  much  'bout  what  a  cow  will  do  next 
year,  so  one  might  'bout  as  well  chance  one 
cow  as  another,  as  far  as  that  goes.  If  I 
kin  raise  or  buy  a  cow  that  will  give  a  good 
mess  and  hold  out  purty  well  through  the 
drought,  she's  my  cow,  I  don't  keer  uv  what 


breed  or  how  many  uv  'em  she  is.  But  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  I  don't  want  none  uv 
them  special-purpose  cows  'round  me.  I 
want  one  that  I  kin  turn  off  in  a  few  days 
for  beef  when  she  goes  dry.  Just  now  beef  is 
pui'ty  high  in  price  'cause  it's  scarce.  Far- 
mers sold  everything  young  two  years  ago 
when  fodder  was  scarce,  and  I'm  goin'  to  be 
ahead  uv  them  farrer  cows  uv  mine.  Just 
cum  in  and  look  at  'em.  Why,  they'll  weigh 
purty  nigh  onto  a  thousand  pounds  each 
now  'thout  any  fattin"  scarcely.  What  would 
they  be  worth  be  they  was  Jerseys  'bout  as 
big  as  goats,  with  nothin'  to  refer  the 
buyer  to  but  a  number  seventeen  hundred 
thousan';  'Mary  Ann  uv  St.  Paul;  'or 
'Countis  uv  Toledo;'  or  'Oslikosh,'  number 
nine  millions;  butter  eighty-five  pounds  and 
seventeen  ounces  a  week?  Nothin'!  Uv 
course,  you  kin  make  thererbreds  pay  'cause 
you're  in  the  bizziness  and  sell  to  men  every 
day  or  two  that  wants  sich  stock;  and, 
bein'  in  the  ring,  can  git  big  prices;  but  no 
common  farmers  couldn't  never  do  it.  Yes, 
we  tried  it;  sides  it  all,  if  we  did,  and  had 
any  calves  more'n  we  wanted,  you  wouldn't 
give  nothin'  for  'em — you'd  say  they  wasn't 
good  for  much,  'cause  they  wasn't  beefy 
'nuft'.  Chances  would  le  we'd  have  to 
'deacon'  every  spare  one  we  had.  No;  if 
sich  cows  had  been  most  profitibal  we'd  all 
had  'em  before  this  time,  'cause  we  know 
a  good  thing  when  we  see  it.  There's  a 
few  uv  you  fellers  that  is  niakin'  it  pay  to 
keep  thererlired  cows  and  bulls;  but  s'poze 
all  uv  us  did  it?  S'poze  all  uv  our  cows  give 
six  thousand  pounds  uv  milk  each  in  a  year 
testin'  six  per  cent  fat,  and  all  uv  us  kep' 
a  high-falutin'  bull  uv  some  big  butter  or 
cheese  breed;  where'd  the  dairy  bizziness  go 
to?  There'd  be  so  much  butter  that  it 
wouldn't  fetch  more'n  ten  cents  a  pound, 
■  and  cheese  would  be  lyin'  'round  loose  every- 
where and  beggin'  for  customers  at  any 
price.  No,  sir,  I  don't  want  any  uv  'em;  my 
cows  give,  they  say,  'bout  three  thousand 
pounds  uv  milk  each,  and  that's  'bout  the 
average  'round  heie;  and  yit  cheese  is  only 
bringin'  seven  cents.  S'poze  all  our  cows 
give  six  thousand  pounds  each;  then  what? 
Why,  any  fool  can  see  that  cheese  wouldn't 
be  worth  more'n  three  and  one  half  cents 
a  pound.  What  better  off  would  we  be  then? 
Can  you  tell?  I've  asked  that  question  in 
two  or  three  uv  the  farmers'  institutes  held 
'round  here,  but  none  uv  them  travelin' 
sharks  as  does  the  blowin'  for  big  pay  could 
ans'er  it.  They  know  that  weVe  -makin' 
so  much  butter  and  cheese  now  with  our 
what  they  call  scrub  cows  that  'taint  worth 
nothin';  and  they  know  if  every  one  uv  us 
kept  these  six-thousand-pounds-uv-milk  cows 
that  'twouldn't  pay  us  to  milk  'em,  cheese 
and  butter'd  be  so  low.  But  they  kee]j  right 
along,  and  so  does  some  uv  the  agricultural 
papers,  talkin'  this  nonsense,  thinkin'  they're 
goin'  to  fool  us  farmers  into  buyin'  or  raisin' 
sich  kinds  uv  cows.  But  neither  uv  'em 
has  got  any  influence;  if  they  had  they'd  fool 
more  uv  us  than  they  do.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  stories  they  tell  'bout  these  cows 
that  give  so  milch  milk  and  make  so  much 
butter.  Uv  course,  there  may  be  'casionally 
one  of  'em,  but  it  costs  more  to  feed  and 
fuss  with  her  than  it  all  comes  to;  they're 
sorter  hothouse  critters,  and  have  to  be 
blanketed,  and  sot  up  with  nights,  and  fed 
and  watered  jist  so  much  and  so  much. 
They're  like  some  girls  and  wiinmen — sorter 
nice  to  look  at,  and  that's  all.  They  cost 
more'n  they're  worth.  No,  I  don't  want 
'em.  Jly  cows  suits  me  well  "nuff.  Say,  if 
you  cum  'cross  a  good  bull,  sich  a  one  as  you 
know  I  want,  let  me  know.  I've  got  to  git 
one  somewher's,  sure." 

Some  readers  may  think  that  the  fore- 
going is  overdrawn,  but  it  is  not.  I  have 
listened  to  the  same  talk,  almost  word  for 
word,  at  different  times,  and  have  heard  the 
same  arguments  offered  in  institutes. 

These  keepers  of  scrub  bulls  and  cows 
never  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  they 
could,  by  keeping  good  cows  and  sires,  so 
produce  as  much  milk  from  ten  cows  as 
they  do  now  from  twenty,  thus  saving  the 
cost  of  keeping  ten  cows  and  the  room 
needed  and  care  required  for  the  extra  ten. 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  over- 
stocked market  for  butter  and  cheese  is 
made  so  by  the  keeping  of  unprofitable  cows 
—those  which  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
the  food  they  eat,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
care  needed.  Then,  too,  nearly  all  the  poor 
butter  which  finds  its  way  into  our  markets 
is  the  product  of  these  cows.  Those  farmers 
who  keep  cows  giving  six  thousand  pounds 
or  more  of  milk  testing  from  four  per  cent  to 
six  per  cent  fat  do  not  make  ten-cent  grease 
butter.  They  have  a  market  for  all  the  fine 
butter  they  can  produce,  at  top  prices  at 
all  seasons.  It  is  the  product  of  the  scrub 
progeny,  of  a  scrub  bull,  of  a  scrub  owner, 


made  into  liutter  by  a  scrub's  wife  or  hired 
girl,  that  sells  as  grease  at  from  six  to  ten 
cents  a  pound. 

1  have  two  neighbors;  one  owns  three 
acres  bf  land  and  keeps  one  cow,  the  other 
owns  thirty  acres  and  keeps  six  cows.  The 
former  has  a  high-grade  Jersey  cow  (seven 
eighths)  that  was  milked  every  day  during 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1898.  During  tiiat 
time  she  produced  hve  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  butter,  furnished  milk  for  a  fam- 
ily of  three  all  the  time,  with  sometimes 
four,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  quarts,  to 
sell  at  four  cents  a  quart,  besides.  She  also 
dropped  a  grade  calf  that  sold  when  three 
days  old  for  The  butter  sold  for  nine- 
teen and  one  half  cents  a  pound,  average. 
So  that  the  cow,  saying  nothing  about  the 
milk  used  in  the  family,  earned  $117.50.  The 
milk  was  creamed  in  the  small,  old-fashioned 
shallow  pans,  without  ice,  and  was  churned 
in  a  dash-churn.  No  pains  were  taken  to 
properly  ripen  the  cream  by  holding  it  at  a 
low  temperature  until  enough  cream  was 
had  for  a  churning,  then  properly  tempering 
it,  and  by  using  a  starter,  properly  ripening 
it  before  churning.  Had  a  hand-.sepaiator, 
revolving  churn,  starter,  ice  and  other  nec- 
essary appliances  been  used  the  output  of 
butter  from  that  cow  would  have  been  more 
than  six  hundred  pounds.  The  butter  made 
was  very  fine,  and  there  were  demands 
enough  for  it  to  have  kept  ha'f  a  dozen  cows 
busy.  Another  point:  The  cow  had  only  a 
two-acre  pasture,  and  when  dry  weather 
came,  a  quart  each  of  bran  and  corn-meal 
twice  a  day,  together  with  a  bundle  of  green 
sweet-corn  stalks,  and  was  kept  in  the  stable 
nights,  with  a  feed  of  clover  hay.  These 
rations  were  not  only  out  of  balance,  but 
were  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  cow,  she 
weighing  very  nearly  one  thousand  pounds. 
Properly  balanced  rations  amply  fed  would 
have  raised  that  butter  yield  another  fifty 
pounds.  But  what  about  the  thirty-acre 
man!  He  kept  six  scrubs  and  six  ewes  and 
their  lambs  in  a  six-acre  pasture  all  summer, 
except  when  they  knocked  the  fences  down 
and  got  into  his  neighbors'  grain,  which  they 
often  did.  He  sold  all  the  milk,  except  a 
very  little  used  in  his  family  of  two,  at  four 
cents  a  quart.  The  six  cows  earned  less  than 
.$150,  and  it  required  nearly  the  entire  hay 
product  from  his  farm  to  keep  them  and  his 
two  horses  and  ten  sheep  through  the  win- 
ter. When  spring  came,  and  the  cows  were 
ready  to  go  out  to  their  pasture,  they  wei'e 
lousy  and  so  poor  and  thin  that  a  chapter  of 
the  Koran  could  have  been  r,ead  through 
either  of  them.    "  'Twas  ever  thus." 

C.  W  Jennings. 

A  SNOW-PLOW 

Since  adopting  the  Planet,  .Jr.,  my  old 
wood-frame  cultivator  has  had  an  easy  time 
indeed,  although  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  year  in  and  year  out.  A  happy 
thought  struck  me  the  other  day.  Why  not 
make  the  abandoned  frame — still  in  good  con- 
dition— serve  another  purpose,  perhaps  for 
many  years  to  come?  I  went  to  work, 
disrobed    it    of   all    unnecessary  castings, 


and  with  the  help  of  two  pieces  of  board 
fifteen  inches  wide  and  four  and  one  half 
feet  long  I  very  soon  had  an  excellent  imple- 
ment in  running  order  for  making  paths 
through  the  snow  from  house  to  barn,  hen- 
house and  other  buildings,  to  clothes-line, 
etc.  F.  Geeiner. 

a 

FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19-95 

In  order  to  introduce  tbeir  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  519.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  .30  inch  wheels  with  -1 
inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quiney,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


PASTE,  CAKE 
OR  LIQUID. 

-^\>e  only  up  to  dafe  Sfo^o 
9oV\5h  in  the  mar/cp/t 

J.L.PrcscotI- JsCo  New  York 


If  You  Know 

the  value  of  a  good  separator, 
it  is  then  only  a  question  of 
1J    which  one  you  should  buy. 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator 

costs  less  than  any  other,  is 
simple,  durable,  perfect  in  re- 
sults, guaranteed   right,  or 
money  back.  What  more 
do  you  want?    It's  a 
money  maker  for  every 
farmer.    Agents  wanted. 
Everybody,  send  for  our 
free    book  on  "Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It."  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co>t 
31  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Mention  this  paper. 


A  POCKET 
FULL  OF.. 


MONEY 

that  is  what  the  agents  are  making 
who  are  selliDg  the 

Automatic  Grip 
Necl(  Yoke. 

It  insures  positively  against  accident 
should  the  traces  become  detached 
from  any  cause.  May  be  the  means  of 
saving:  vour  life  or  that  of  your  family- 
Plain  unnickeled.  81;  Nickeled  Loops 
and  .\corn  Heads.  ei.oO;  Nickeled  Tips 
and  Centers,  1.75;  Nickeled  Centers  and  Tips  without 
'toke,  81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65c.  Made  in  3  sizes, 
tofltpoletipslj-;  toljli.  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  emo 
pole  iy.  to  3;i  in  size.  Extensively  advertised.  THEY 
8EI,1.'AT  SIGHT.  Send  to-day  tor  illustrated  circu- 
lars and  special  confidential  terms  to  aeents. 

AUTOMATIC  ORIP  NECK  YOKE  CO., 
69  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mention  this  paper. 


made. 
Will 
last 
indefi- 
nitely, 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles- Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,     I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Cbampion  eburn 


Savo.4  laabor  and  Expense.  It 

is  the  easiest  and  6trons;est  Cburn 
in  the  world.  Will  make  batter 
in  3  to  4  minutes  from  cream, 
and  from  sweet  milk  in  4  minutes. 
Separator  not  needed.  Agents  can 
make  from  $^5.00  to  $10.(JO  a  day. 
Write  for  circulars.   Dept.  A. 

A.  H.  FISHEK  A  CO., 
35  E.  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

is  located  at  Hemet.  %  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Climate  and  quality  of  lands  unsurpassed,  M-ater 
abundant ;  greater  variety  of  protitable  products 
raised  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  state. 
Large  ilhistratt;d  pamphlet  glTine  conservative 
facts  and  figrures  mailed  free.  Address  IIEMET 

LAJXP  CO.,  Dfpl.  A,  Hemct,  Riverside  Co.,  California. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiunns  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  Paem  and  Fire- 
side. Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up 
Clubs"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

STUDY      STAGE  '  - 
AT  HOME 


tniclion  ljy  mall  In  stage 
urk        «'lociilloa.  Latest 
'tliod*.,  Notel  features  for 
pulillr  and   private  enter« 
f  nirinif  nt-«.  Send  25  centii  for 
Tiill  Inrormatlon. 

BEAUMONT  SCHOOL  OF  ACTING, 

Box  137,  Madl«on  SQuure  Branch,  >'ew  York,  N.  Y. 


I  A  nice  A.M»  CIRLS— Watches,  Bicycles,  Kings, 

LHUILO  C'f'iieras,  Tea  and  Dinner  Sets.  Lamps,  &c. 

— — —  FRKE.  monev  rpqiiired.  "Write  tO-day  for 
catalogue.   Wept.  B,  MILLEK  TEA  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DAV  CASH  each  week 
T  T  tJ  r /\  I  i  {  vou  sell  Stark 
TREES.  Outfit  absolutely  free. 


>K  LoulsIaRa,  Ma 
jy  Rockport,  Ills. 
aUUll  toisvllle,  K\ 
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THB  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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OUR  FARM 


THE  TEAZEL  INDUSTRY 

THE  teazel  is  becoming  an  important 
crop  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  gradually  supplying 
the  home  market  and  reduc- 
ing importations  from  Europe,  where  it  is 
cultivated  extensively.  The  demand  though 
limited  is  practically  constant,  the  cloth- 
weavers  being  unable  to  find  any  mechanical 
device  that  will  take  its  place  in  raising  the 
nap  on  cloth. 

Teazel  is  a  biennial,  grows  about  five  feet 
tall,  and  produces  a:  large  number  of  flower- 
heads  which  begin  to  blossom  at  the  top. 
These  heads  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
upon  the  lowest  row  open,  because  the 
prickly  bracts  upon  which  the  industrial 
value  of  the  plant  depends  become  soft  and 
useless  if  left  upon  the  plant  beyond  that 
time.  The  heads  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  king,  or  center,  head,  of  which 
the  plant  produces  only  one,  the  medium, 
and  the  buttons.  The  king  head  blossoms 
and  is  gathered  first,  and  the  buttons  last. 
Five  or  sis  inches  of  the  stem  is  cut  with 
the  head.  Before  the  .heads  are  put  in  place 
upon  the  machine  the  stems  are  removed. 
The  heads  are  then  split  in  halves  or  quar- 
ters and  fastened  to  cylindrical  frames  that 
are  made  to  revolve  against  the  cloth  which 
passes  beneath  them. 


Cultivation  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
ground,  preferably  a  rich  clay  loam,  is  pre- 
pared early  in  the  season  and  marked  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  The  seed,  which  is 
small,  is  used  at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck  to 
the  acre,  and  is  covered  very  lightly.  When 
a  few  inches  tall  the  plants  are  thinned  to 
about  six  inches  apart  and  such  crops  as 
beans  and  beetS  are  planted  in  the  rows  aind 
between  them.  These  are  expected  to  yield 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation  for 
both  crops  during  the  first  year.  In  some 
sections  exposed  to  rigorous  winters  corn  is 
planted  in  alternate  rows  and  the  stalks  al- 
lowed to  stand  during  the  winter  so  as  to 
help  catch  leaves  and  snow,  which  act  as  a 
protection  against  the  excessive  cold. 

In  the  second  season  only  one  cultivation, 
a  thorough  one,  is  given,  after  which  the 
plants  take  care  of  themselves.  After  cutting, 
which  commences  in  July,  the  heads  are 
spread  a  few  inches  deep  upon  poles  to  dry, 
the  seed  collected  and  fed  to  poultry  or 
saved  for  planting. 

The  heads,  which  are  usually  not  sorted, 
are  sold  in  bulk  at  prices  ranging  from  40 
cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand.  An  acre  will  pro- 
duce about  100,000  heads,  though  with  clean 
cultivation  and  due  attention  to  the  conser- 
vation of  moisture  in  the  soil  as  many  as 
250,000  heads  can  be  raised.  When  the  mar- 
ket is  not  glutted  the  teazel  crop  is  a  paying 
"one,  and  as  there  are  tomparatively  few 
growers  there  is  not  often  an  oversupply. 
This  should  be  a  leading  crop  in  localities 
where  there  are  cloth-mills,  and  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  the  heads  are  generally 
brought  to  the  mills  from  a  distance. 

M.  G.  KiViNS. 


"I  find,"  says  cx-edltor  W.  A.  Greene,  of 
Onawa,  Iowa,  "that  everybody  admires  the 
usefulness  and  cheapness  of  the  premium 
boolis  supplied  with  Fakm  and  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  I  do  not  like 
the  agency  business  very  well,  but  when  I 
have  a  thing  that  all  say  is  good  and  cheap, 
whifh  Is  the  case  with  Peerless  Atlas,  I  can 
work  It  with  satisfaction.  I  hand  you  anoth- 
er order  and  wish  you  would  explain  to  uie 
yonr  plan  of  shipping  20  to  100  Atlases  In 
advnnci'.  and  rnllecting  through  the  bank; 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan." 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 

Conducted  bj-  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


ROUP  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 

Roup  is  frequently  the  cause  when  there 
is  merely  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth,  or  simply  a  thickening  of  the 
secretions,  but  such  sjTnptoms  do  not  fully 
designate  the  different  forms  of  the  tuber- 
cular disease.  In  all  feathered  creatures 
the  disease  germs  of  tubercle  very  fre- 
quently first  attack  the  membranes  lin- 
ing the  mouth.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  germs  being  in  the  birds'  drink- 
ing-water or  picked  up  with  food  that 
has  been  contaminated  by  the  excrement  of 
creatures  affected  with  tubercle.  The  disease 
germs  set  up  infiammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion soon  spreads  to  the  membrane  lining  of 
the  nostrils,  causing  a  running  discharge, 
which  is  mostly  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cold.  The  discharge  soon  begins  to  thick- 
en, the  thickness  being,  no  doubt,  mainly 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  tuber- 
cle. Ulcers  begin  to  be  formed,  sloughing 
of  the  tissues  follows,  and  the  waste  prod- 
ucts, which  are  thro'5\'n  off,  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  discharge,  which  now  very 
quickly  becomes  decomposed  and  gives  off 
a  very  offensive  odor. 

EXERCISE  AND  FOOD 

The  active  breeds  are  less  liable  to  become 
overfat,  because  by  exercise  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  heat  and  motion,  while  the  car- 
bon of  the  food  eaten  by  more  indolent 
breeds  is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat.  Hence, 
to  feed  the  Leghorns  properly  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work.  They  will 
bear  confinement,  but  not  when  the 'food  is 
kept  before  them.  Just  as  soon  as  they 
have  no  work  they  begin  to  learn  vices,  and 
especially  feather-pulling.  The  food  should 
be  the  same  as  for  all  laying  hens,  but  it 
should  be  given  in  a  manner  to  compel  them 
to  scratch.  If  a  Leghorn  begins  to  incubate, 
an  examination  will  show  her  to  be  fat, 
which  indicates  either  too  much  grain  or 
lack  of  exercise.  In  summer  they  need  only 
a  feed  of  meat  at  night,  as  they  are  energetic 
foragers  and  invariable  come  up  with  full 
crops.  In  winter  they  should  have  a  pound 
of  meat,' for  twenty  hens,  three  times  a  week, 
and  a  good  feed  of  clover,  chopped  fine  and 
scalded,  in  the  morning,  meat  to  be  given  at 
night.  A  pound  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  corn,  oats  and  bran,  for  twenty 
hens,  may  be  added  to  the  clover. 


CHICKS  AND  WARMTH 

Chicks  in  brooders  are  sometimes  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  but  as  a  rule  the  cause 
is  due  to  crowding  under  the  brooder,  and  it 
is  usally  the  best  that  are  found  dead.  Those 
on  the  outside,  if  the  nights  are  cool,  will 
endeavor  to  move  to  the  heat.  In  so  doing 
they  trample  those  that  are  down.  Soon  all 
move  to  the  center,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
pressure  from  all  sides  causes  suffocation. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  a  little  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  heat,  which  causes  the 
chicks  to  spread  out.  Leghorns  feather  rap- 
idly, and  are  in  need  of  more  warmth  than 
Brahma  chicks.  The  food  should  be  varied, 
containing  bone  and  meat,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  sulphur,  to  eighty  chicks,  in  the  food,  giv- 
en twice  a  week  during  dr>'  weather,  will 
help  them  when  feathering.  If  the  food  or 
the  parents  were  at  fault  they  would  die 
during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  but  when 
found  dead  in  the  morning  it  is  from  crowd- 
ing and  trampling  from  lack  of  warmth  at 
night. 
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UNPROFITABLE  FOWLS 

At  this  season  the  hens  will  begin  to  lay, 
and  they  should  not  be  crowded,  but  have 
all  the  room  possible  in  the  poultry-house. 
Do  not  feed  a  lot  of  fat  hens,  but  send  them 
to  market.  The  drones  in  the  flock  are  the 
ones  that  cut  down  the  profits,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  farmers  to  have  twice 
as  many  males  as  are  necessary.  If  only  one 
half  of  the  hens  are  laying  they  will  really 
be  supporting  the  other  half,  and  twice  as 
much  food  will  be  consumed  as  should  be 
the  case.  This  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  eggs. 
It  is  well,  if  possible  to  do  so,  to  separate 
the  laying  hen  from  the  others,  putting  the 
non-layers  in  a  particular  diet;  that  is,  to 
give  no  food  but  once  in  forty-eight  hours, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  hens  will 
be  very  fat,  due  to  heavy  grain  diet  in  the 
winter.  Fasting  will  not  harm  fat,  hens,  and 
if  they  are  given  any  food  it  should  consist 
of  lean  meat  exclusively.  So  treated  they 
will  soon  begin  to  lay. 


COLD  DRAFTS 

Some  fowls  inherit  a  susceptibility  to 
roup,  and  the  slightest  exposure  brings  on 
some  form  of  the  disease,  which,  becoming 
deeply  seated,  is  carried  to  the  entire  flock 
through  the  agency  of  the  water-fountain 
or  the  food-trough.  Some  birds  seem  to  be 
entirely  exempt  from  it  under  all  conditions. 
The  most  common  source  of  roup  is  the  poul- 
try-house. The  ventilator  may  permit  a  cold 
draft  of  air  to  flow  down  and  over  the  birds 
when  they  are  on  the  roosts,  or  a  crack  in 
the  wall  may  allow  a  small  stream  of  air  to 
play  right  on  the  head  of  a  hen.  She  emerges 
from  her  quarters  in  the  morning  with  one 
eye  closed,  while  a  familiar  sound  of  "pip," 
which  is  simply  a'  sneeze  or  effort  to  clear 
the  nostrils,  indicates  that  she  has  a  cold  in 
the  head.  This  may  come  from  the  over- 
head draft  of  the  ventilator,  and  a  few  of 
the  fowls  may  have  stiffness  of  the  neck 
also,  but  sooner  or  later  roup  will  result  if 
the  cause  of  the  draft  is  not  removed. 


FROZEN  STOCK  IN  MARKET 

There  is  some  complaint  that  the  large 
amount  of  frozen  stock  reduces  prices.  If  the 
other  side  is  considered  it  will  show  that  by 
free  freezing  the  chicks  in  the  fall,  when 
prices  are  low,  better  sales  are  made  through 
the  winter;  hence,  what  may  be  a  loss  to 
some  is  a  gain  to  others.  Taken  on  the 
whole,  the  refrigerators  have  increased  the 
markets  for  poultry  by  creating  a  large  de- 
mand for  late  chicks.  Frozen  poultry  cannot 
compete  with  that  which  is  choice  and  fresh, 
however.  It  comes  on  the  market  and  sells 
because  there  is  nothing  to  compete  with  it, 
and  the  supply  is  usually  exhausted  by  the 
time  spring  broilers  are  ready. 
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INDIVIDUALS  IN  FLOCKS 

When  some  member  of  the  flock  seems  to 
have  an  ailment,  and  no  others  are  affected, 
it  maj"  be  safely  ascribed  to  some  cause 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  For  -instance, 
when  one  of  the  fowls  twists  its  neck  around 
and  seems  to  shake  its  head,  cannot  eat,  or 
is  helpless,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  cause;  but  it  may  be  rheu- 
matism (from  dampness),  pressure  of  blood 
on  the  brain  (from  high  feeding),  or  an 
injury.  The  only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  fowl 
quiet,  on  straw,  and  feed  only  once  a  daj' 
on  lean  meat.  It  it  does  not  soon  recover  it 
will  be  of  no  value  except  for  the  manure 
heap. 
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ROASTERS 

At  this  season  there  is  a  demand  for 
roastei-s  (not  roosters),  and  good  ones  sell 
frora  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound.  They 
are  simply  large  chicks  that  weigh  five 
pounds  to  the  pair.  Roosters,  however,  sell 
at  about  five  cents  a  pound  only,  and  are 
not  wanted  in  the  market,  as  they  reduce 
the  prices.  Chicks  that  are  to  be  sold  for 
roasting  should  be  fed  heavily  three  times 
a  day  for  two  weeks,  so  as  to  have  them  fat 
and  bring  the  prices  offered  for  "phoice  and 
good." 

a 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Wild  Turkeys.— I,  noticed  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  where  a  subscriber  asked  something 
concerning  the  wild  turkey.  Now,  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  wild  turkey 
in  his  wild  state,  having  killed  many  of  them 
in  almost  every  style  of  hunting  then  known 
to  sportsmen.  I  have  often  seen  the  eggs 
taken  and  hatched  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  turkey  will  quit 
you  when  he  is  grown,  unless  you  crop  his 
wings,  for  Nature  has  made  of  film  a  wild 
bird,  and  no  matter  how  you  raise  him,  when 
he  gets  his  growth  he  will  become  wild.  I 
have  seen  him  raised  with  the  tame  turkeys, 
and  while  they  roosted  on  the  same  branches 
of  the  surrounding  forest-trees  the  wild  tur- 
key would  fly  to  the  extreme  top.  The  wild 
turkey  is  the  only  genuine  Bronze  turkey.  I 
have  often  killed  a  gobbler  that  would 
weigh  thirt.v  pounds,  and  with  his  beautiful 
bronze  plumage  he  is  a  fine-looking  bird.  The 
wild  turkey's  eyes  never  fool  him.  If  he 
sees  a  man  he  never  looks  but  once,  for  that 
is  sufficient,  as  he  sees  all  that  he  cares  to 
see,  and  then  he  is  gone.  J.  E.  K. 

Kelleyville,  Indian  Ter. 

*  I 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

L,ei;horuM  L.  E.,  Pleasant  Mills,  N.  J., 

writes:  "Is  there  a  rose-comb  variety  of  the 
Buff  Leghorns?" 

Reply:— There  lire  rose-comb  varieties  of 
the  Whites  and  Browns  only. 


CroBSlnK  Plymoatli  Rocks  R.  S.  C, 

Akron,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  desire  to  get  new 
blood  in  my  flock,  and  desire  to  know  which 
breed  should  be  used  for  crossing  with  a 
flock  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens." 

Reply: — The  proper  plan  is  not  to  use  any 
but  Plymouth  Rocks.   Xext  spring  get  males, 
of  the  White  variety;  the  following  spring  use 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  males,  and  the  third 
year  go  back  to  the  Barred  variety. 

LanssUans    and    Black    Cochins  M. 

G.,  Easton,  Sid.,  writes:  "How  can  I  dis- 
tinguish Langshans  from  Black  Cochins,  both 
breeds  (to  me)  being  alike  in  color  and  size?" 

Reply.— The  Langshan  has  long  sickle- 
feathers,  pink  between  the  toes,  is  not  so 
heavily  feathered  on  the  shanks,  is  active 
and  can  fly.  and  the  plumage  has  a  greening 
tinge.  The  Cochin  cannot  fly,  is  not  active, 
and  is  appaienrly  heavier  and  more  compact. 
•  Heads  Swelling — R.  J.  G.,  Duck  Creek, 
Wis.,  writes:  "The  heads  of  some  of  my 
fowls  are  swollen,  and  they  are  entirely  blind, 
a  very  offensive  odor  being  present." 

Reply:- It  is  roup,  aggravated  by  exposure 
to  cold  drafts.  Camphorated  oil  may  be  used 
as  a  relief,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be 
saved,  except  with  more  labor  of  "handling 
than  one  is  willing  to  bestow;  hence,  the 
cheaper  plan  would  be  to  destroy  them.  They 
are  also  perhaps  in  a  very  fat  condition. 


POHOVS  PIASTERS 

Why  are  Allcock's  the  best  plas- 
ters? Because  they  make  the  cures 
where  all  others  fail.  Why  do  they 
make  the  cures?  Because  they  con- 
tain the  right  materials.  Compare 
their  fine  aromatic  odor  with  the 
nasty  smell  of  all  other  plasters. 
Your  sense  of  smell  will  tell  you 
which  is  the  best.  Did  you  know 
that  Allcock's  have  a  greater  sale 
than  all  the  other  kinds  put  to- 
gether? Did  you  know  that  all 
makes  and  brands  of  so-called  porous 
plasters  are.in  imitation  of  Allcock's? 
But  they  imitate  in  appearance  only. 
Don't  waste  your  money  in  buying 
the  false.  Get  ALLCOCK'S,  the 
standard  plaster  of  the  world. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  cjm't  be  profitable  anleaa  they  do.  They  c&n't 
help  laving  if  ted  oo  Green  Cut  Bone  and 
Granite  Crystal  Grit,   They  double  the  eggs, 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

cat  bone  in  the  fastest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
way.  Mann's  CIoTer  Cutter  aorl  ^wlntrlnK 
Feed  Tray  pay  for  themselves  quicklv.  Cajb  or 
inBtallments.  IIIuBtrated  catalogue  ,J*'Jb<.S£2« 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  32,  Mliford,  Mua. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water. 

A  standard  machine  for  hatch- 
ing^ strong,  healthy  chicks — self- 
regulating,  patent  egg  turning 
trayst  drying  room  under  trays, 
,  non-explosiv«  lamp — these  are  a 
r  few  of  its  good  points.  Our  148  p. 
catalogue  gives  prices  and  descrip- 
tion, also  pointers  on  poultry 
buildings,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c  stamps.  Write  for  it  now, 
DES MOINES  INCUB\TOR CO..  Box  61,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withtht*' 

ilmple,  perfect,  scir-regulktios 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


_  ThOQ3»nd8  Id  succcBsful  opcrBtion. 

CIreatan  fNc  I  I  Lowest  priced  Ist-cliu^a  bateber  lude. 

,   SendGo.for    I  GtO.  IF.  STAHL, 

Illus.  Caulog.l  1 14  to        S.  6th  t»t..  Quincy,  111. 


NONE  SUCH 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Self  regulating  Incubator. 
Automatic  egg  tray,  ventila- 
tion moisture, $10,  fully  guar- 
anteed.   Send   for  catalog 

_    —    with  poultry  facts  &  figures. 

FOB£ST  INCTBATOK  CO.,  FOUEST,  OlIIO. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  ChickeDs  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-reffulatlnff.    The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  anJ  cbeapest  first-class  Hatcber 
.    iQ  the  market.    Circulars  FK££. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QFINCY,  ILL. 


A  SURE  T 

is  what  tht  poultrvman  Is  liioking  for  when  ft 
comes  to  the  question  of  hat^  hinp  and  brooding 

hi,  kens  MASCOTTE 
NCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

TV  sure  things-  HaUh  even,-  egj  that  cau  be  haU-'hed. 
Raise  even.-  chick  that  woald  grow  under  anv  o^n- 
'litions.    Fully  warranted,    Catalofrue  FREll, 
Ma^polte  Inch,  k  Lumber  Co.  Box  16,  Bedford,  0. 


CHICKENS!  [To^m'^Yt^? 

V,  varieties.  Rest  strains.  Large  %iiage  illustrated 
catalogue  of  t  luckens.  Incubators  and  Brooders,  and  a 
48-page  roultry  book,  both  for  only  IG  cents.  Address 
C.  e.  8HOE.M.\KER,  Box  606,  FREEPOKT,  ILLS. 


PI 


MONITOR  IlSCUBATOR 

S*nJ  fi^r  larpc  catatojur  A  '^i-l-wf!  Monitor  Incubator  anJ  24- 
cfilok  NurscrT.  lK-.th  ou1t"*C.'"'.  A  5<*-ef;E  Mgnltor  Incubator 
an-l  .Mi-clik'k        Nur»cr'v.  1^.00  for  both. 

THE  MONITOR  CO..  Box  28.  Moodus,  Cono. 


IDEAL  IINCUBATORS— Circulars  Free. 
G.  M.  T.  JOHNSON.  Kox  27,  BINGH  AMTON.  Y. 


^  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

(ten  depeuilji  \iy<fu  the  «laru     If  ywu  aiart  rielit  ywu  have  a  ittll^r  chanct;  ut  succc-s.*.     1 1-  sun 

right  in  the  puuftry  buaiucas  the  biiy  Reliable  IncubatoTS  and  BroodersJ 

They  work  aulotuatically  aud  cannot  tail  ol  jfuinl  results.  I'ur  PUl'LTKY  1WH»K,  '.'-.'s- pages. 
>ig,  tells  all  about  them  anJ  a  thousaud  ^>ther  thiiii.'S  yini  sh-mM  know  about  poultry.  We  feenj 

lit  for  lu  centk    RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  ft  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  41,  Qolocy,  111 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subBcribers  of  Fabm  anu  Fikesiuk  iin- 
■wers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  ao  imniediaie  reply  by  mail  ia  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  131i  Neil  .\ venue,  Cohimbns,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  niu.st  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  imjniries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circuntstances. 


The  Treafiueiit  of  Spavin  aiul  Ring- 
bone.—Spavin  and  liiiglionc  air  spcoitie,  and 
a.«  far  as  the  moiliiil  process  is  c^^iiiferued. 
identical  diseases  of  the  articuhir  cartUages. 
iKines  and  liiianienls  of  the  hock-.loint  and  the 
phalangeal  Joints  respectivel.v.  and  onl.v  differ 
in  so  far  as  the.v  have  different  seats.  Na- 
vicular disease,  too,  presents  the  same  morbid 
process,  hnt  owing  to  *he  i)ecnliarit.v  of  its 
seat,  the  navicular  joint,  it  ver.v  rarely  yields 
to  treatment,  as  will  he  explained  further  on. 
The  causes  of  these  diseases,  like  those  of 
many  others,  can  be  divided  into  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes,  and  it  seems  that  both 
have  to  be  jiresent  and  to  act  in  order  to 
produce  the  disease.  -  While  the  former  are 
well  enough  known  to  be  consisting  in  a 
disproportionate  distribution  of  weight  and 
concussion  u])on  the  several  i>arts  of  the  .joint, 
either  in  consequence  of  abnormal  weakness, 
defective  mechanical  proportions  or  some 
a(  quired  deflcienc.v  produced,  for  instance,  b,v 
unsuitable  shoeing,  or  l>,v  some  other  cause 
likewise  effectiug  an  overburdening  of  certain 
Iiarts,  the  exciting  cause,  probably  of  a  spe- 
citie  nature  and  undoubtedly  present  and  act- 
ing in  every  case  of  spavin,  ringbone  and 
navicular  disease,  is  not  yet  known,  except 
by  its  peculiar  (specific)  effect  upon  the  at- 
tacked cartilages,  bones  and  ligaments.  Like 
in  mau.v  other  diseases,  it  can  be  observed 
that  neither  the  predisposing  nor  the  exciting 
causes  alone  are  able  to  produce  the  morbid 
process,  but  also  that  the  more  developed 
the  former— that  is,  the  weaker  or  the  more 
defective  the  formation  of  the  joint,  and  eon- 
seqiientl.v  the  more  disprop<utionate  the  dis- 
tribution of  weight  and  concussion  upon  its 
parts— the  less  vigorous  needs  to  be  the 
attack  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  At  any 
late,  I  have  never  .vi>t  seen  a  case  of  spavin 
or  ringbone  making  its  appearance  in  a  strong 
and  in  every  respect  well-proportioned  joint. 
Therefore  I  consider  it  to  be  perfectl.v  safe 
to  sav  wliere-the  predisjjosing  catises  do  not 


exist  t)ie 


;itm'g'   caii^es'^:  ;Vre  poweHess, 


while  on  ;the^"  other  hand  it  is  seldom 
tJial  a  horse  with  very  defective  hock- 
joints,  if  living  to  mature  age  and  required 
to  do  considerable  work,  remains  free  from 
spavin,  or  that  one  with  weak  and  badly 
proportioned  phalangeal,  but  especially  eor- 
(Jnet,  joints  remains  free  from  ringbone.  The 
hock-joint  is  rather  complicated,  is  composed 
of  really  four  distinct  joints,  and  in  a  horse 
made  up  of  six  or  seven  short  bones  and 
numerous  ligaments,  or  if  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  metatar- 
sal bones  are  counted  in,  of  ten  or  eleven. 
These  bones,  as  already  mentioned,  are  con- . 
nected  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  four  joints, 
and  therefore  present  eight  cartilage-coated 
articular  surfaces.  The  upper  one  of  these 
joints  constitutes  a  perfect  hinge-joint,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  bending  and  stretching 
(the  flexion  and  extension)  of  the  hock  is 
taking  place.  The  three  single  joints  below, 
but  .particularly  the  two  lowest  -  ones,  have 
nearly  flat  articular  surfaces,  are  only  semi- 
movable,,  and  therefore  come  hardly  into 
action  in  the  bending  and  stretching  move- 
ments of  the  hock,  and  as  joints  can  be 
spared  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  movement  or  gait  of  the  animal.  Their 
office,  it  seems,  is  to  increase  the-elasticity  of 
and  to  break  the  concussion.  The  three  pha- 
langeal joints,  the  pastern-joint  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  metatarsus,  or  metacarpus, 
and  the  first  phalanx  or  pastern  bone,  the 
coronet-joint  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges*  or  pastern  and  coronet  bone,  and 
the  hoof-joint  between  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  or  coronet  and  hoof-bone,  too,  are 
essentially  hinge-joints,  but  nearly  all  the 
bending  and  stretching  takes  place  in  the 
upper  and  lower  one,  the  pastern  and  the 
hoof  joint,  and  but  very  little  in  the  cotonet- 
joint,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,^  presents  a 
semi-movabie' character  and  may  be  made  im- 
movable without  much  influence  upon  the  gait 
or  movement  of  the  animal,  notwithstanding 
that  an  intact  coronet-joint  considerably 
breaks  the  concussion  and  increases  the  elas- 
ticity. If  these  facts  are  kept  in  mind  the 
following  will  be  easily  understood.  In  lame- 
ness producing  spavin  and  ringbone  the  mor- 
bid process  invarialjiy  first  attacks  the 
smooth  and  cartilage-coated  articular  surface 
of  one  or  more  bones,  and  soon  produces  de- 
generation and  destruction,  first  in  the,  car- 
tilagenous  coating  and  then,  after  some  time, 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone  beneath.  It  thus 
causes  the  formerly  smooth  and  frictiouless 
surface  to  become  inelastic  and  rough.  Al- 
though the  movement  in  a  semi-movable  joint 
is  but  very  slight,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  cause 
painful  friction  between  the  diseased  and 
longhened  and  probabl.v  also  more  sensitive 
articular  surfaces,  and  this,  together  with 


the  weight  and  concussion,  necessarily  also 
producing  pain,  seems  to  constitute  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  tlie  lameness.  If  any  shifting 
and  any  friction  between  the  diseased  artic- 
ular surfaces  is  prevented  by  making  any 
movement,  and  consequently  any  friction,  im- 
possible, no  more  pain  will  be  felt,  and  the 
lameness  will  ceas<>.  Hence,  the  treatment 
(removing  of  the  lameness)  of  spavin  and 
ringbone  consists  in  producing  immobility  or 
stiffness  itechnically  called  ankylosis.  Dun- 
glison)  in  th<'  diseased  joint  or  joints  by  caus- 
ing the  affected  bones  to  grow  together  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  diseased  joint.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  done  in  the  upper  (hinge) 
joint  of  the  hock,  nor  in  the  upper  (pastern) 
joint  and  the  lower  (hoof)  joint  of  the  pha- 
langeal joints,  because  immobility  in  any  of 
them  would  make  the  horse  a  worthless  crip- 
ple; and  besides  this,  it  would  be  rather 
ditlieult  to  produce  ankylosis  in  as  movable 
a  joint  as  any  of  these.  The  lameness  caused 
b.v  spavin  or  ringbone  therefore  cannot  be 
removed  if  in  the  former  the  morbid  process 
extends  to  one  or  both  of  the  upper  joints  of 
the  hock,  and  if  in  the  latter  the  morbid  pro- 
cess has  also  attacked  either  the  pastern- 
joint  or  the  hoof-joint.  For  tlie  same  reason 
the  prospect  of  removing  the  lameness  caused 
b.v  navicular  disease  in  which  the  morbid 
lirocess  has  its  seat  in  a  joint  that  cannot  be 
spared  is  and  necessaril.v  must  be  ver.v  poor. 
A  treatment  of  spavin  and  ringbone  conse- 
quently can  be  undertaken  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success  if  the  morbid  process  is 
restricted  to  the  semi-movable  joints— in 
spavin  to  the  two  lower  ones  of  the  hock,  and 
in  ringbone  to  the  coronet-joint.  Although  it 
should  not  be  necessar.v,  I  will  explicitl.v  sa.v 
that  an.v  treatment  of  sp.avin  and  ringbone 
can  have  no  other  object  than  to  remove  the 
lameness,  because  a  restoration  of  the  dis- 
eased tissues  to  a  normal  condition  is  an 
impossibility  and  morbid  osseous  enlarge- 
ments can  be  removed  onl.v  b.v  means  much 
more  injurious  and  damaging  to  the  animal 
than  the  enlargements  thems.elves.  If  anky- 
losis is  to  be  produced,  two  things  are  neces- 
sar.v; namely,  a  moderate  degree  of  Inflamma- 
tion in  the  diseased  parts,  not  severe  enough 
to  cause  any  destruction,  but  just  sufficient 
to  throw  out  all  the  exudates  required  to 
effect  first  an  agglutination  of  the  diseased 
surfac'es  and  finally  a  firm  tmion  between  the 
diseased  bones;  then,  also,  strict  rest  until 
such  a  firm  union  has  been  produced,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  the  horse  not  any  more 
favoring  the  formerly  lame  leg,  but  using  it 
for  support  just  as  much  as  the  other  one. 
If  such  a  continued  rest  cannot  be  given,  or 
if  the  patient  is  a  very  nervous  and  restless 
animal,  or  if  the  same  is  constantl.v  harrassed 
by  flies  or  in  an.v  other  way,  all  attempts  to 
produce  ankylosis,  and  thus  to  remove  the 
lameness,  are  apt  to  be  in  vain,  because  bones 
coutinuall.v  moved  cannot  unite.  Consequentl.v 
it  is  not  advisable  to  undertake  the  treatment 
of  spavin  or  ringbone  unless  strict  rest  to  the 
diseased  parts  can  be  secured.  For  this  rea- 
son and  no  other  I  never  undertake  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases  during  the  fly- 
sea.son,  unless  it  be  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  b.v  which  all  flies  can  be  kept  away. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a 
union  (ankylosis)  of  the  diseased  bones, 
formed  perhaps  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, be  permanent  unless  the  united 
surfaces  are  large  enough  and  the  bones  fur- 
nishing the  same  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  animal  and  to 
sustain  the  concussion.  Consequentl.v,  where 
the  diseased  joint,  be  it  one  or  both  of  the 
semi-movable  joints  of  the  hock  or  be  it  the 
coronet-joint,  is  absolutely  too  weak  or  too 
poorlj'  formed  the  desired  ankylosis  either 
will  not  be  produced,  or  if  produced,  will  not 
be  permanent,  and  then  the  lameness,  perhaps 
worse  than  ever,  will  reappear.  It  is  some- 
what different  if  the  joint  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  well-formed  and  a  separation  is 
caused  b.v  some  violent  action.  In  such  a 
case  a  severe  lameness  will  likewise  result, 
but  as  a  rule  a  new  union  will  soon  be 
effected  if  the  animal  has  strict  rest,  and  the 
lameness  will  disappear.  As  said  above,  strict 
rest  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  (on  an 
average,  for  two  mouths)  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  inflammation  are  necessary.  The 
first  is  provided  by  keeping  the  animal  to  be 
treated  for  at  least  two  months  tied  in  a 
single  stall  with  a  level  floor,  and  there  to 
supply  the  .same  with  food  and  water  at 
each  meal-time.  To  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing I  will  explicitly  say  that  the  patient 
must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  stall  for  any 
purpose  whatever  during  the  treatment.  The 
moderate  degree  of  inflammation  can  be  pro- 
duced in  different  ways.  For  instance,  by 
repeated  external  applications  of  a  sharp 
salve  or  ointment,  or  by  judicious  firing  with 
a  red-hot  iron;  which  method  should  be  given 
preference  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  first-named  one  is  chosen,  an  ointment 
composed  of  biuiodide  of  mercury,  one  part, 
and  hogs'  lard,  twelve  parts,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  triturated  in  a  porcelain  mortar, 
and  rubbed  in  on  the  diseased  part  of  the 
joint  about  once  every  three  to  five  days,  will 
probably  answer  better  than  anything  else. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  not  leaving  any  blem- 
ishes in  the  shape  of  scars.  The  first  appli- 
cation must  be  a  thorough  one,  but  IJke  all 
subsequent  ones,  the  rubbing-in,  which  should 
be  done  with  the  hand,  must  be  limited  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  large  quantity  at  any  application;  on 


the  contrar.v,  to  use  too  much  may  do  dam- 
age, but  what  is  used  must  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  in.  About  as-juuch  as  the  sizi'  of  half 
a  hazelnut  will  be  enough  for  each  one  ap|)li- 
cation  except  the  first,  when  about  double 
the  quantity  may  be  used.  The  second  aii 
plication  can  be  made  three  da,vs  after  the 
first.  Three  days  later  scabs  will  have  formed. 
The  same  are  easily  removed  by  greasing 
Ihem  over  with  a  little  dean  hird,  for  this 
will  sutQciently  loosen  them  within  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  scratched  oft'  with 
the  finger-nails.  This  done,  the  third  appli- 
cation can  be  made,  and  so  on.  Whenever 
scabs  have  been  formed  the  same  must  be 
lemoved  in  the  way  stated  before  a  new 
application  is  made.  This  treatment,  as 
a  rule,  must  be  continued  about  eight  weeks. 
After  all  traces  of  soreness  from  the  last 
application  have  disai>pearcd,  and  after  the 
horse  has  ceased  for  at  least  a  week  or  more 
to  favor  the  affected  leg,  anil  has  been  stJind- 
ing  squarely  on  his  four  feet,  the  same  may 
be  subjected  to  a  test  which,  however,  on  the 
first  day  must  not  be  more  than  a  gentle 
exercise  in  a  walk  over  a  short  distance,  say 
about  one  hundred  feet.  The  second  day  the 
exercise  may  be  extended  a  little  further, 
but  only  in  a  walk.  On  the  third  day  a  slow 
I  rot  over  a  short  distance  is  admissible.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  same,  only  a  little  further, 
and  so  on.  If  the  horse  does  not  show  any 
lameness  in  these  tests,  the  same  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  may  be  employed  for  light 
work  at  a  slow  gait,  which  in  about  a  month 
may  be  gradually  increased,  but  gradually 
only,  to  ordinary  work.  As  to  the  other 
method,  firing  with  a  red-hot  iron,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  requiring  but  one  applica- 
tion, and  the  disadvantage  of  being  apt  to 
produce  more  or  less  conspicuous  and  last- 
ing scars  and  of  requiring  very  good  judg- 
ment, a  steady  hand  and  some  dexterit.v. 
Still,  if  it  is  done  with  a  steady  hand,  and  if 
good  judgment  is  used,  the  scars  which  are 
left  behind  as  a  rule  will  be  insignificant 
and  hardly  be  seen.  As  to  the  iron  to  be 
used,  I  prefer  a  heavy  pear-shaped  iron,  end- 
ing in  a  point  of  about  thirty  degrees, 
fastened  (welded)  with  its  blunt  end  to  an 
iron  handle  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches 
long  (long  enough  to  enable  me  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance  close  to  the  fore  leg  of  the 
auiurhl),  a  little  over  half  an  inch  wide  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  bend  it  in  anyway  I  may  desire, 
and  to  put  the  pear-shaped  and  heated  part 
of  the  iron  into  any  angle  to  the  handle  I 
may  prefer.  At  the  free  end  of  the  iron  rod 
I  have  a  wooden  handle.  I  prefer  a  heavy 
firing-iron  for  two  reasons;  first,  a  heavy 
iron  can  be  held  more  steady  than  a  light 
one,  and  seeondl.v,  if  the  iron  is  heavy 
enough  and  once  well  heated  it  will  retain 
the  heat  until  the  whole  operation  is  fin- 
ished, and  therefore  requires  but  one  heating 
and  thus  makes  It  possible  to  finish  the  opera" 
tion  in  a  very  short  time,  or  before  the  an- 
imal becomes  nervous  and  excited  and  finds 
out  what  is  going  on.  With  such  a  heavy 
iron  heated  at  red  heat  I  burn  five  or  six 
points  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  apart 
and  sufficiently  deep  to  just  perforate  the  skin 
and  to  throw  out  exudates.  Each  point  is 
touched  two  or  three,  or  if  the  iron  is  not 
quite  hot  enough,  perhaps  four  times.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  fire  the  large  vein  (vena 
sapheua)  passing  upward  on  the  median  fore 
part  of  the  hock-joint.  For  the  operation  I 
keep  the  horse  standing,  put  a  good  twist  on 
his  nose  to  distract  his  attention,  instruct 
the  man  who  holds  the  bridle  to  hold  the 
horse's  head  high  and  to  cover  with  his  hand 
the  eye  of  the  horse  on  that  side  on  which 
I  do  the  firing.  If  these  little  precautions  are 
taken  the  whole  operation  can  be  finished  in 
about  a  minute  and  without  any  defensive 
movement  of  the  animal.  That  the  points 
must  be  made  at  the  right  place,  covering 
the  diseased' part  of  the  joint,  that  the  same 
must  neither  be  too  deep  nor,  too  shallow, 
and  that  the  operator  must  have  a  steady 
hand  and  a  watchfuT  e.ve,  and  must  exercise 
good  judgment,  will  not  need  any  explanation. 
Concerning  the  prognosis  or  the  prospect  of 
success  in  effecting  a  cure  of  the  lameness, 
provided  no  mistake  is  made  in  the  treatment, 
I  may  yet  say  that  the  same  is  the  more 
favorable  the  stronger  and  the  better  the 
make-up  (the  mechanical  proportions)  of  the 
affected  joint,  the  more  hard  work  the  horse 
has  performed  before  spavin  or  ringbone 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  more  quiet  and 
docile  the  disposition  of  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  the  more  unfa- 
vorable the  weaker  and  the  more  defective 
the  formation  of  the  diseasetl  joint,  the  less 
work  the  animal  has  done  before  the  same 
contracted  spavin  or  ringbone,  and  the  more 
restless,  nervous  and  irritable  the  disposition. 
The  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  also  ver.v  un- 
favorable if  the  animal  has  been  treated 
before  without  success  for  the  same  ailment, 
particularl.v  if  the  treatment  has  been  a 
severe  one.  Spavin  and  ringbone  have  been 
looked  upon  from  time  immemorial  as  hered- 
itary diseases,  and  they  must  be  considered 
as  hereditar.v  in  so  far  as  the  predisposing 
causes  are  transmitted  by  the  parents  upon 
their  oB'spring.  They  are  hereditary  in  about 
the  same  sense  as  tuberculosis.  Another  arti- 
cle on  spavin  and  ringbone  will  not  be  pub- 
lished In  less  than  a  year,  therefore,  any  oiu' 
interested  is  advised  to  preserve  this  number. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  RATES 

Agents  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  will  sell  tickets 
for  the  above  occasion  at  the  rate  of  ONE 
and  ONE  THIRD  FARE  for  the  round  trip  to 
all  points  within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  Tickets 
good  going  on  November  24th.  Good  to  re- 
turn including  November  25th. 


ON  THB  BIAS. 

That's  tbe  secret  of  the  &/A  Bias  Qirth  HoriC 
BlaDket3.  The  cirtb  ii  oa  tbe  bi&s— that  meaoi 
crossed.  It  work  a  automaticaUr.  Tbe  blanket 
cao't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  siLle,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  filiiling,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  tbe  horse.  He  couldo't  displace  It  if  he 
rolled  io  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

k  Horse  Blankets  are  made  !□  all  atyles—to  flt  any 
I  hor^e — to  suit  any  purse.    ,\alt  Tour  dealer  for 
'5|\  Bias  Girth  Klaol(et3.  and  look  for  tbe  trade* 
mark.    A  hook  on  the  subject  seDt  free. 
W  H.  ATCES  ^  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Jleiitiou  llii.s  pajier. 


Try  it 

FREE 


ASS5.00 
Machinefor 


SPECUl  OFFER! 

$I8S0 


BUY  DIRECT 

From  naaufaeturers. 
Save  Apeots  Lar^ 

Proflts.  On  receipt 
of  $1>^.50  we  will 
ship  this  New  High 
Arm,  Hl^h  Orade 

ARLINQTON" 

Sewdjo  M.4CHIUE  any- 
where, and  prepay  all 
freisrlit  cliargres 
to  any  railway  Btatioa 
cast  of  Kockj  Moun- 
.B  Money  refunded 

Style  No.  15  if  not  as  represented 
after  30  days  test  trial.  We  -will  ship  C.  O.  D, 
witli  privilege  of  30  days  trial  on  receipt  of 
$5.00.  Oak  or  walnut.  Liprht-runnine,  noiseless'.adapt- 
ed  for  lisht  or  heavy  work,  self-threadintr  shuttle,  self- 
setting  needle  automatic  fciobbia  winder,  and  com- 
plete set  of  best  attachments  free.  lO  YEAKS 
WRITTEN  WARRANTY.  If  you  prefer  :iO  days- 
trial  before  paying,  send  for  large  illustrated  CAT  A- 
IiOGUE,with  Testimonials.explainiDU  fully  how 
we  ship  sewing  machines  anywhere,  to  anyone,  at  low- 
est manufacturers'  prices  without  asking  one  cent  In 
advance.  We  are  headquarters  and  have  all  makes 
and  kinds  in  stock  from  cheapest  to  the  best.  Over  52 
different  styles.  High  Arm  "Arlington  Queen"  ma- 
chines tlt.OO  and  $16.50  guaranteed  better  than  ma- 
chines sold  by  others  at  $19.00  to  $23.00.  ^  _  _  _^ 
We  also  sell  new  Singer  machines  SkR  till 

(made  by  us)  at  $13.50,  $10.50  and  W 

REFERENCES  —  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ous's  or 
Bradstreel's  Commercial  Reports. 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  ma- 
chines and  make  new  customers.  Write  to- 
day. Address  (in  full.) 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

168-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  Dept.  A- 7,  Chicago,lll 

Mention  this  paper. 
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WANTED^il% 


12 


Jfl  UDIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO  }Z. 
^£  PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  W 

#  FOR  THE  # 

m    WOMAN'S  $ 

di})^  HOME  ^^p 
t    COMPANION  I 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  ¥ 

#  Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on  W 

v.:  extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  vav 

v.:  sample  copies  and  special  helps  W 

■^^  Furnished  free  Address 
furnished  free.  Address 

^jfi^  Mast.  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  '^p 

(jt^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  m; 


Ni-  'vs^-  X5^.  '^i 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  deliomed. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cutg  clean,  no 
crutihlns  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
(or  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BBOSlrS.  CochranvUle,  Pa. 


Bia  MONEY 
fof  Agents . 


'"RIVETER 


HANDY  

FOR  MENDING  HARNESS,  BELTINQ, 

etc.  Infiispt'nsihie  to  lurmer«>,  livfry- 
men  and  threshermen.  IIA^'DY 
KIVETER  complete*  with  50  tubular 
rKets,  ^X.OO.  Best  selling  arMrlo 
ever  introdated.  Asenta  nrite 
for  sperlnl  prices  and  territory. 

STANDARD  SPECIALTY  COMPAKY,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BE.1KBHIB1!,  Chester  WMte. 
Jersey  Eed  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  HoU 
stern  Cattle.  Thoronghbrsd 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
„    and  House  Doga.  Oataloeue. 
ochranvillef  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 


8.  W 


nilTPMTn  luTcntors'  Guide  free.    Hints  iiml  Ailvlee  free. 
In  I  til  I  S  ^''''RTATE  i-  CO.,Pa<eiitSollcilor5,245  Broad- 
"  iray,  New  York.  The  Leading  House  oflhe  norld. 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN'  H.  HOUGH.  ^Taflhington, 

D.  C.  No  .ittiirney  s  fee  until  patent  is 
obtaioed.    Write  for  Invtntor's  Guide. 
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NOVBMBBR  15,  1898 


THE  LOST  WILL 

By  Will  Allen  Dromgoole 


Chaptek  v. 

the  ghost  of  the  old  spsing 

SxE  morning  Mrs.  "Womack 
from  her  kitchen  door  was 
greeted  with  a  loud  halloo- 
ing and  a  mighty  opening  and 
shutting  of  gates  in  the  lane 
leading  down  to  the  crop- 
pers' cabins  across  the  field, 
Glancing  up  she  saw  two 
wagons,  one  heaped  with 
household  furnishings,  tfte 
other,  which  was  smaller 
and  drawn  by  a  single  mule, 
containing  several  children 
and  a  few  rolls  of  bedding. 
As  the  mistress  of  the  house 
rightiy  conjectured,  the  new 
cropper  was  moring  in. 

"Such  a  lot  0'  niggers,"  was  her  comment, 
as  she  turned  back  to  the  stove.  She  found 
no  other  fault,  for  she  knew  that  not  one  of 
those  dusky  little  fingers  but  would  tell 
among  the  cotton-bolls  by  and  by,  when  the 
picking  season  should  come  around. 

An  hour  later  she  picked  her  way  across  the 
winter  field  to  make  such  arrangement  as  was 
necessary  with  the  mother  of  the  family  re- 
garding the  washing — an  arrangement  that 
had  always  been  made  with  the  wife  of  the 
cropper  on  the  plantation. 

Four  little  round,  white-eyed  bundles  met 
her  at  the  cabin  door  and  stood  staring  at 
the  new  mistress  as  though  she  might  have 
held  the  lines  of  their  destiny.  A  girl  of  fif- 
teen and  a  boy  of  twelve  were  setting  up  a 
bedstead,  and  a  strong,  healthy-looking  man 
was  propping  a  cook-stove  with  a  missing  leg 
into  place  by  means  of  a  flat  rock. 

The  wife  of  the  man  had  not  arrived,  she 
having  remained  behind  to  finish  the  packing 
and  attend  to  the  removal  of  the  balance  of 
their  modest  belongings. 

The  owners  of  the  white  eyes  were  neither 
rude  nor  familiar,  yet  when  Mrs.  Womack 
had  left  her  instructions  for  the  mother,  and 
was  about  to  retrace  her  steps  through  the 
bare,  brown  cotton-field,  the  largest  of  the 
little  black  bundles  edged  itself  forward,  and 
pointing  to  the  drooping  roof  of  the  old 
spring-house,  said: 
"Ain't  it  ha'nted''" 

She  looked  at  him  blankly,  and  said  nothing 
until  the  question  was  repeated: 

"Ain't  it  ha'nted.  Fplks  say  it  am 
ha'nted." 

Then  she  understood  that  he  was  talking 
about  the  old  spring,  and  for  a  half  moment 
was  tempted  to  be  angry.  Some  ofiicious 
neighbor,  was  her  thought,  who  coveted  the 
cropper  for  his  own  cotton-fields,  had  doubt- 
less been  playing  upon  the  negroes'  supersti- 
tion. After  a  moment's  consideration,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  AVomack  concluded  it  was  just  as 
well  the  little  darkies  should  be  afraid  of  the 
big  spring  that  stood  so  near  the  plantation- 
house. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, "they  say  it  is  haunted."  Then  turning 
to  the  big  girl  at  work  in  the  house,  she 
added,'  pointing  meanwhile  to  the  spring- 
house: 

"You'd  best  keep  them  away  from  there;  it 
is  said  to  be  dangerous." 

"Lord,  yessum,"  said  the  girl.  "We-alls 
done  heard  'bout  dat  spring.  We-alls  wouldn't 
go  'bout  dat  spring  after  dark  not  for  noth- 
in'.  Dey  say  dar's  a  ha'nt  dar  goes  up  en 
down  de  ladder  nights  wid  its  own  haid  under 
its  arm.  Mammy  done  tol'  us.  And  papp.v 
done  say  he'd  take  de  skin  ofE'n  us  ef  we  go 
'bout  dat  place.  He  ain't  feard  de  ha'nts, 
though,  pappy  ain't.  He  say  all  he  skeered  ob 
am  de  old  house  cavin'  in  en  killin'  somebody. 
Dat's  what  pappy  say." 

The  man  had  driven  off  again,  but  a  glance 
at  the  strong,  honest  old  face,  as  she  saw 
it  lifted  above  the  iron  stove  a  moment  before, 
had  convinced  Mrs.  Womack  that  she  could 
play  no  tricks  with  old  Uncle  Ben's  super- 
stition. Persistence,  caution,  unyielding  will, 
honesty,  were  all  there,  but  not  a  trace  of 
fear.  She  told  herself  she  was  half  afraid  of 
him  at  the  very  outset.  She  had  spoken  to 
him  as  he  passed  out  of  the  house  to  his 
wagon : 

"Have  your  family  had  any  breakfast,  Ben?" 

Something  like  i)leasure  lighted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  swarthy  face  of  the  new  cropper. 

"Xo'm,"  said  he.  "We  all  wanted  to  git  a 
fair  start  and  didn't  make  no  fire  in  de  stove 
dis  morning.  I'd  take  it  mighty  kin',  ma'ni, 
it  you'd  give  de  little  chillen  a  bite;  dey  ain't 
had  uothin"  but  some  col'  bread.  De  rest  ob 
us  kin  wait." 

Something  told  the  mistress  of  the  plan- 
tation that  this  was  her  opportunity  of  making 
a  friend  of  the  new  cropper;  something  told 
her  it  was  just  as  well  to  have  him  for  a 
friend.  But  Malvlny  Womack  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  swayed  b.v  impulses.  She  con- 
sidered herself  a  "fine  business  woman."  Her 
<iwn  hard  lot  before  marriage  had  taught  her 
economy,  she  often  declared. 


"Now,  Ben,"  she  said,  "we'd  best  begin  as 
we're  going  to  hold  out.  You  mustn't  begin 
by  expecting  me  to  feed  the  family  from  my 
kitchen:  that  wasn't  in  the  contract." 

He  stared  at  her  in  surprise  for  a  moment, 
then  bowed,  gathered  up  the  lines,  called  to 
his  team  and  was  gone. 

He  knew,  however,  what  he  had  to  expect 
from  Mrs.  Womack;  he  had  grasped  the 
whole  key  to  her  character  in  that  one  short, 
crisp  interview. 

Mrs.  Womack  told  her  story  when  she 
reached  the  house,  but  before  the  sick  man 
could  make  any  comment  she  was  off  on 
another  subject. 

"Xow,  pap,"  she  was  saying,  "if  yon  will 
sit  up  a  minute  I'll  shake  up  your  bed. 
Fetch  a  pillow.  Wesley,  for  the  big  chair. 
I  reckon  I  must  step  over  and  see  how  Xora 
O' Bryan  is  this  morning.  Sakes  alive!  how 
she  did  take  on.  I  was  afraid  she'd  die  on 
my  hands  before  the  doctor  could  get  there. 
This  mattress  begins  to  look  old  already.  And 
such  sewing;  looks  like  a  child  might  a-done 
it.  I'm  a  good  mind  to  send  it  back  to  the 
store.  Looks  like  it  might  be  stuffed  with 
sticks.  I'm  a  good  mind  to  rip  it  open  and 
see  what  makes  it  look  so  stuffy  and  hard. 
Don't  it  worry  you,  pap?" 


How  the  lonel.v  heart  of  the  heir  to  those 
same  brown  acres  over  which  he  had  just 
trod  warmed  with  friendly  delight  at  the 
picture  of  the  four  little  darkies  crowded 
about  the  plate  of  brown  biscuit.  What  vis- 
ions of  good  times  to  come;  coons,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  brown  nuts,  wild  grapes,  and,  per- 
chance, even  that  most  delightfully  exciting 
of  all  things,  a  "possum  hunt  in  the  woods 
beyond  the  cotton-fields.  He  knew  what  roy- 
al good  comrades  they  would  make:  if  only 
he  could  get  away  from  his  duties  at  the 
house. 

''I've  brought  you  something  to  eat,"  he 
said;  "father  told  me  to.  And  I  am  to  hurry 
right  back.    Can  you  tree  a  coon?'' 

This  last  was  to  the  largest  boy,  who 
grinned,  nodded,  and  said: 

"I  jist  kin." 

The  nest  boy  edged  himself  forward,  and 
said; 

"My  name's  Sam;  what's  your'n?" 

"Mine's  Wesley.  Where's  Uncle  Ben?" 
said  Wesley,  again  reminded  that  he  was  not 
to  tarry. 

"He's  coming  soon,"  said  the  big  girl.  "But 
I'll  give  de  chillen  a  bite  now;  dey're  dat 
starved.  And  den  I'll  wash  up  your  dish  an' 
things.  Jist  set  on  dat  cheer  a  minute  till 
pappy  comes." 

By  the  time  the  children  were  gathered 
around  the  table  and  had  begun  to  eat  Wes- 
ley felt  quite  at  home  with  them.  Indeed,  so 
good  did  the  brown  biscuit  look,  and  so  com- 
ical were  the  stories  of  coon  and  of  'possum 
the  big  boy  was  telling,  that  almost  uncon- 
sciously Wesley  drew  his  chair  up  among  the 
group,  and  before  he  knew  it  was  munching 
one  of  his  own  biscuit  and  enjoying  the 
breakfast  of  his  own  providing  as  heartily  as 
the  little  darkies  themselves. 


"Dox'T  YOU  Cry  ;  yd'  pappy's  a  heap  better  off" 


Mr.  Womack,  secretly  shaking,  said,  "Xo, 
it  was  all  right;"  while  Wesley  stood  breath- 
less, fully  resolved  that  if  she  did  open  the 
mattress  to  snatch  the  document  concealed 
there  and  make  a  break  for  the  door.  But 
she  tossed  the  mattress  back,  after  another 
comment  upon  the  stitching,  then  said: 

"Xow,  pap,  I'll  help  you  back  to  bed;  then 
I'll  run  up  and  see  how  Xora  O'Bryan  is. 
Wesley  can  sit  with  you  till  I  come  back, 
and  I  won't  stop  a  minute.  It's  clouding  up 
like  it  might  rain." 

Wesley  had  heard  the  account  of  the  hun- 
gry little  children  in  the  cabin,  and  when  his 
stepmother's  head  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  way  down  to  the  O'Bryan  place  he 
said  to  his  father: 

"There's  nigh  u  potful  of  coffee  and  a 
whole  pan  of  cold  biscuit  that  I  was  to  give 
to  the  chickens,  and  a  dish  of  fried  bacon. 
Might  I  take  it  to  the  little  niggers  in  the 
cabin?" 

"Yes,  son;  run  and  fetch  it,"  said  Mr.  Wo- 
mack. "And  tell  Ben  to  come  up  here  when 
he's  through  his  work;  I  want  to  see  him. 
And  tell  him  if  he  needs  anything  to  come 
and  get  it.  Tell  him  I  told  you  to  say  so— to 
come  right  up  and  get  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
let  my  hands  suffer  while  there's  life  in  my 
body,  anyhow.   Don't  tarry,  son." 

It  was  a  royal  welcome  that  met  hira  at  the 
cabin.  The  round  white  eyes  were  watching 
from  the  window,  so  that  when  he  stopped 
at  the  door  and  .yelled,  "Hello  there,  you; 
open  the  door,  I've  got  my  hands  full,"  it 
was  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  call. 

The  door  swung  back  and  the  white  eyes 
fairly  danced  their  delight,  while  the  big  girl, 
Martha,  relieved  the  visitor  of  his  burden. 


And  so  Uncle  Ben  found  them  when  he  put 
his  old  gray  head  in  the  door,  while  Aunt 
Jane,'  his  wife,  scrambled  down  from  the 
loaded  wagon.  For  an  instant  the  negro's 
face  wore  something  like  a  scowl:  but  the 
visitor's  first  greeting  quite  softened  him. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Ben,"  he  cried.  "Father  sent 
me  with  the  breakfast,  you  know;  and  father 
said  if  you  needed  anything  to  come  straight 
up  to  the  house  and  get  it.  And  father  wants 
to  see  you  when  you  can  spare  the  time  from 
fixing  up  your  house.  And  be  sure  to  ask  for 
what  .von  need;  father  said  so." 

The  man's  face  broke  into  smiles;  his  heart 
warmed  for  this  boy  who  had  fed  his  hungry 
little  flock  and  given  them  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  a  strange  home  that  had  threatened, 
he  had  fancied,  to  be  a  hard  one. 

"Yes,  sah,"  said  he.  "and  thankee,  sah.  I'll 
go  up  bimeby  an'  see  yo'  sick  pa.  Eh-heh; 
dat  coffee  do  smell  good.  Me  en  Jane  gwine 
tek  a  swaller  ob  it  dis  minute,  our  own 
se'ves.  En  I  ain't  gwine  furgit  dis  day,  little 
marster.  Unc'  Ben  gwine  fetch  you  'possum 
some  dese  days,  you  see." 

When  the  empty  coffee-pot  made  its  return 
trip  over  the  brown  fields  Wesley  had  added 
another  friend  to  his  life.  One  who,  though 
only  a  rough  old  field-hand,  a  negro,  was 
destined  to  pla.v  a  larger  part  in  that,  per- 
haps, than  any  friend  fate  might  offer  him. 
The  bread  sent  out  upon  the  waters  of  char- 
ily would  come  back  when  his  own  heart  was 
starved  and  fainting. 

At  the  kitchen  door  his  stepmother  met  him 
with  a  threat  that  reached  the  ear  of  the 
Invalid  in  the  room  beyond. 

"Stop.  Malvlny,"  he  called.  "Don't  you 
touch  him;  don't  you  ever  hit  him  another 


lick  while  I'm  above  ground.  It  won't  be  for 
long,  but  he  is  going  to  be  free  of  beatings 
that  long,  anyhow.  I  tell  you,  it'll  be  the 
worse  for  you  if  you  do.  I  ain't  dead  yet, 
and  I  mean  what  I  say.  He's  to  come  and  go 
to  the  cabin  whenever  he  feels  like  it.  You  . 
hear  that,  son?  Go  up  there  whenever  you 
want  to;  father'll  let  you.  This  is  father's 
place — yet." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  a  startled  won- 
der. Had  the  old  clock  on  the  mantel  sud- 
denly stopped  its  monotonous  ticking,  and 
begun  to  rebel  in  words  against  telling  the 
time,  she  would  not  have  been  more  surprised. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  invalid's  face 
which  told  that  he  was  in  earnest:  and  Mrs. 
Womack,  glancing  through  the  kitchen  win- 
dow at  those  broad  old  southern  acres,  was 
reminded  that  good  temper  and  obedience 
were  the  post  potent  weapons  of  warfare  in 
her  case.  So  from  that  time  Wesley  visited 
the  little  negroes  in  the  cabin,  went  with 
them  to  the  river,  fished,  hunted  and  trapped 
whenever  it  suited  his  fancy  to  do  so.  The 
weeks  passed  quietly,  even  happily,  with 
those  little  dusky  companions  to  help  the 
time  along.  Across  the  cotton-field  the  new, 
rich,  upturned  mold  showed  where  Uncle 
Ben's  plow  had  been  at  work  breaking  up  the 
ground  for  the  cotton-planting. 

Bui  with  the  going  of  the  winter  the  shad- 
ow that  hung  upon  the  plantation-house 
drooped  lower  and  nearer.  The  invalid  weak- 
ened. The  end  drew  perceptibly  nearer.  The 
listlessness  that  had  marked  the  progress  of 
the  disease  had  left  him;  he  was  now  nervous 
and  restless  and  full  of  excited  uneasiness. 

One  day  another  fear  woke  in  his  heart,  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  slumbered.  His  wife 
overturning  his  bed  renewed  her  threat  of 
sending  it  back  to  the  house  from  which  it 
had  been  purchased.  At  the  threat  he  flew 
into  a  great  passion  and  told  her  to  wait 
until  he  was  dead  before  she  made  herself 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  town. 

But  the  threat  had  frightened  him  anew, 
because  he  saw  that  his  anger  had  awakened 
her  suspicions  at  last. 

That  same  afternoon  he  woke  from  a  light 
doze  to  find  her  hand  cautiously  feeling  un- 
derneath his  pillow. 

"Just  smoothing  the  bed  things,"  she  told 
him;  but  when  she  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water  his  hand  shook  so  that  the  tumbler  fell 
to  the  floor  and  crashed  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  soon  after  to  mix 
his  medicine,  and  when  she  handed  him  the 
tumbler  containing  the  reddish-looking  liq- 
uid Wesley's  face  appeared  at  the  door  behind 
her  for  an  instant  and  the  sick  man  saw  the 
boy  distinctly  shake  his  head.  > 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  something 
crashed  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stepmother 
ran  out  to  see  what  the  "trifling  boy  had 
broken  now." 

While  she  was  gone  the  invalid  tossed  the 
contents  of  the  tumbler  into  the  slop-basin. 
Later  Wesley  whispered  to  him  that  he  had 
seen  her  drop  into  the  medicine  something 
from  the  vial  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  labeled 
"laudanum." 

He  understood  then  that  she  meant  to  drug 
him  and  search  the  mattress,  and  resolved 
that  he  would  not  close  his  eyes  that  night. 
And  the  next  day  he  would  surely  change — 

He  was  asleep  before  he  had  finished  his 
planning.  When  Wesley  looked  into  the  room 
the  next  morning  he  was  still  asleep,  with  the 
sunlight  falling  upon  the  thin,  emaciated 
face,  showing  all  the  sad  long  lines  of  suffer- 
ing. 

But  at  Uncle  Ben's  cabin  on  the  hill  the 
night  had  not  passed  so  quietly.  The  storm 
that  had  rocked  the  little  log  cabin  had  mere- 
ly whistled  like  a  madman  about  the  eaves 
and  windows  of  the  more  substantial  plan- 
tation-house, where  the  owners  slept  on, 
unconscious,  to  all  seeming,  that  the  light- 
ning flashed,  forked  and  angry,  the  wind 
lashed  the  old  cedars  in  the  yard,  and  cut  like 
a  lash  at  the  tender  new  greens  just  begin- 
ning to  shoot  into  life.  One  of  the  children 
in  the  cabin  had  been  ill— suddenly  and  alarm- 
ingly ill-  In  spite  of  the  storm  Aunt  Jane 
had  resolved  to  go  up  to  the  house  and  ask 
for  medicine.  So,  leaving  Uncle  Ben  in 
charge,  because  the  frightened  little  ones 
would  not  be  left  without  him,  and  the  fear 
of  the  haunted  spring-house  made  even  the 
larger  children  afraid  to  venture  out,  the 
mother  set  out  across  the  long,  muddy  cotton- 
field,  with  the  wind  tearing  at  her  clothes 
and  the  lightning  blinding  her  eyes. 

Still,  she  was  not  afraid;  she  never  had 
thought  much  about  the  haunts  of  which  the 
children  stood  in  such  horror,  and  she  was 
familiar  enough  with  the  path  through  the 
field  to  be  in  no  danger  of  missing  her  way. 

More  than  once  the  wind  lifted  her  almost 
off  her  feet,  but  she  struggled  on  until  the 
last  gate  was  reached,  leading  into  the  farm- 
yard at  a  point  near  the  great  spring. 

Suddenly  something  flashed  across  the  dark- 
ness; something  white  and  tall  and  rigid- 
looking.  It  shone  but  a  single  instant,  as  It 
brushed  past  her  toward  the  rotting  old  tim- 
bers of  the  spring-house,  and  was  gone. 

She  stopped,  breathless  and  startled,  to 
watch  a  moment,  and  a  light  that  was  not 
the  lightning  twinkled  in  the  old  ruin,  and 
was  gone.  Another  moment,  and  it  came 
again,  flashed,  wavered  and  burned  steadily 
on,  and  through  the  shaking,  rotting  old  tim- 
bers Aunt  Jane  saw  something  ghastly  and 
terrible,  with  starting  eyes  and  bloodless  lips, 
hair  standing,  and  bony  hands  grasping  a 
candle,  tottering  up  the  crazy  old  ladder  lead- 
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ing  to  tbe  loft.  ■\Vith  au  iiiiearllily  sliriek  slue 
turned  and  fled  back  to  the  cabin  .inst  as  a 
terrific  peal  of  thunder  rolled  across  the 
heaven  to  drown  her  cry  of  terror. 

She  flung  herself  into  the  cabin,  crying, 
"De  ghost:  De  spring-house  ha"ut!  I  seen  it! 
Oh,  Lord:  Oh.  Lord!  somebody  gwine  die!  I 
done  seen  de  ha'nt !" 

Uncle  Ben  was  sitting  by  the  bed  of  the 
sicli  child  when  his  wife  entered  with  her 
strange,  wild  story;  he  rose  up  at  once. 

"You  stay  here,  honey,"  said  he,  "en  tek 
keer  de  chlllen." 

The  next  moment  he  was  running  down  the 
path,  straight  across  the  cotton-fleld  in  the 
direction  of  the  liaunted  spring.  Reaching  it, 
he  ran  around  by  the  sunken  r()of,  and  stoop- 
ing, put  his  eyes  to  a  crevice  in  the  shingles. 
The  next  moment  he  drew  back  with  a 
smothered  exclamation  of  "Oh,  my  God!" 
He.  too,  had  seen  the  spring-house  haunt. 
And  he  saw  that  it's  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
light  unearthly,  indeed,  and  that  its  mission, 
whatever  it  might  be.  to  the  tottering  old 
ruin  was  a  secret  one:  and  he  believed,  as 
did  his  wife,  that  the  vision  meant  that  some 
one  would  die.  n 

The  storm  raved  and  roared;  the  cedars 
lashed  their  purple  tops  and  beat  the  ground 
about  tliem  in  a  mad  fury;  and  at  last  the 
day  dawned  and  the  sun  shone  clear  and 
pitiless  \ipon  the  ravages  the  wild  night  had 
left  in  its  frack. 

Wesley  peeped  into  his  father's  room,  and 
after  a  glance  at  the  closed  eyes  tiptoed  to 
the  window  to  lower  the  shade,  so  that  the 
light  would  not  disturb  his  slumber.  Biit 
at  that  moment  the  sufferer  stirred  and  called 
the  boy  to  him. 

"Don't  go,"  he  whispered.  "Lift— nic — up— 
son." 

In  an  instant  he  knew  that  his  father  was 
dying.  Through  the  window,  view  unob- 
structed, gloomed  the  solemn  old  ruin  that 
had  been  the  spring-house;  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  this  the  dying  man  lifted  his  skel- 
eton finger  and  tried  to  point: 

"In  the— bluebirds'— cradle— " 

There  was  a  sigh,  a  gasp,  and  his  head  fell 
against  the  arm  of  the  startled  boy.  Jonathan 
Womack's  fight  with  life  was  over. 

Wesley  laid  the  dead  man  back  upon  the 
pillows  and  ran  screaming  from  the  room;  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  turned  to  his  step- 
mother for  help. 

"Oh,  come:  "  he  shouted.  "Come,  quick;  be 
is  dead,  in  my  arms,  while  I  tried  to  lift  him 
up:" 

Mrs.  Woniack  dropped  the  pan  she  was  . 
about  to  thrust  into  the  stove  and  ran  to  the 
bedside;  the  sightless  eyes  looked  straight  in- 
to bers,  but  tl^fiy  saw  nothing. 

"Uun:"  slie  cried.    "Run  for  help,  quick!" 

Wesley's  first  thought  was  L'ncle  Ken:  he 
tore  open  the  doors  and  went  running  across 
the  storm-swept  field  to  the  cabin  on  tlie  hill. 
The  negroes  were  sitting  down  to  their  break- 
fast when  he  burst  into  the  room. 

"Uncle  Ben,"  he  shouted,  the  tears  choking 
him  almost,  ■•come,  quick;  come  to  father;  I 
think  he  is  dead." 

1'he  family  rose  as  one  from  the  table. 

"Uar  now,  "  cried  Aunt  ,Tane.  "What  I  tol' 
you'^   Ain't  I  done  seen  de  ghost?" 

Uncle  Ben  gently  laid  his  hard  old  plow- 
hand  on  the  boys's  head,  a  word  of  sympathy 
in  every  stroke  of  the  brown  palm.  * 

".\eb  mine,"  said  he,  "don't  yon  cry;  yo' 
pappy's  a  heap  better  oft'n  what  he  wuz. 
En  we-alls  kin  go  to  him  bimeby,  bress  de 
Lord.  Unc'  I'.en  yo'  frien";  Unc'  Ben  gwine 
Stan'  right  square  up'to  you,  sho's  you  bawn. 
Aunt  Jane  gvviiu'  up  dar  en  he'p  yo'  ma,  an' 
Unc'  Ben  gwine  step  ober  yonder  and  fetch 
Mr.  Bryan's  folks;  en  Jack  dar's  gwine  sad- 
dle de  horse  en  go  up  en  see  what  word  yo' 
ma  want  .send  to  town.  Dar  now!  yon-alls 
done  heard  what  you  got  to  do;  go  en  do  it." 

At  last  it  was  over;  the  solemn  little  ser- 
vice, the  burial,  and  the  few  friends  and 
neighbors  had  returned  to  the  desolate  farm- 
honse  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  dead  far- 
mer's will. 

P<'rhaps  two  hearts  in  the  assembly  didn't 
beat  quite  as^  evenly  as  they  might:  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  at  that  moment.  Mr. 
O'Bry.-in  and  Nora  were  feeling  a  bit  sorry 
for  the  widow,  all  unconscious  of  the  surprise 
in  store  for  her.  Lawyer  Brewer  had  come 
out,  and  when  Mrs.  Wonuick,  produced  the 
document  from  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  he 
stood  up  before  the  company,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  glanced  at  the  paper,  the  date,  and 
said: 

"There  is  a  later  will  than  this—" 

Mrs.  Womaek's  heart  stopp(  d  beating  while 
she  wailed  for  those  slow,  clear  words  as 
till  y  dropped  friuii  the  lips  of  the  attorney. 

"I  wrote  the  new  will  myself,"  said  he,  "on 
the  night  of  January  the  eighteenth.  Has 
any  one  that  document?" 

Nobody  stirred,  until  Mrs.  Womack  said: 

"'I'licre's  no  such  document." 

"'I'lieie  is,  "  said  the  attorney,  "for  1  wrote 
It.  It  was  uitni'ssed  by  Ur.  O'Flynn  and 
faiiHcr  O'Bryan." 

Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  Mrs.  Wo- 
mack: the  face  under  the  lihick  willow's  cap 
grew  iiallid  as  she  recognized  the  trap  that 
had  been  set  for  her  and  into  whii  h  she  had 
plunged  headlong. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  stepped 
up  to  Mrs.  O'ltryan  and  shook  her  fist  in  that 
iady's  prett.v  face. 

"So  that  is  tlie  •fits'  you  were  having."  said 
she,  •  you  lying,  tricky  Irish  biddy!  Mustard: 


Meal!  Pleurisy!  And  I,  like  a  fool,  sitting 
there  feeling  sorry  for  you!  Oh,  I'll  pay  you 
for  that  night's  work,  yiui'll  see!  You'll  see!" 

There  was  a  light  touch,  hesitating,  plead- 
ing, on  her  arm,  and  an  old  black  face  looked 
into  hers.    Gentle,  kind,  full  of  \inspoken  pity. 

"Be  still  now,  mistress,"  said  old  Ben,  "en 
don't  gib  noliody  a  chance  to  laugh  at  you. 
We's  all  goin'  he'p  you  all  we  kin,  en.yhow." 

It  was  the  word  in  season  that  prevented 
her  making  a  spectacle  of  herself,  and  she 
recognized  it  with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankful- 
ness. Ben's  life  hadn't  been  a  path  of  flowers 
under  Mrs.  Womaek's  reign,  but  all  that  was 
put  aside  now,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
pit.v  in  his  heart,  and  a  deep  thankfulness 
when  he  saw  the  hard  task-mistress  sink, 
quiet  and  subdued,  into  a  chair  while  the 
lawyer  went  on  talking. 

"The  deceased  while  living  informed  me 
that  he  would  leave  the  secret  of  the  hiding- 
place  of  this  last  will  to  his  son,  Wesley:  I 
would  like  to  know  if  he  did  so." 

As  Wesley  stood  up  to  tell  what  he  knew 
Mrs.  Womack  began  to  understand  that  it 
was  all  true— that  she  had  been  foiled  after 
all;  and  the  worst  of  that  ugly  feeling  was 
that  it  was  only  ,iust  and  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  She  had  not  so  much  as  the  commen- 
dation of  her  own  conscience  in  her  loss  and 
her  chagrin. 

"Go  on,  m.v  sou,"  said  the  attorney;  "tell  us 
where- your  fatBer  secreted  his  last  will." 

"In  the  mattress,  sir,"  said  Wesle.v.  "In 
the  mattress  under  his  head.  1  sewed  it  in 
there  myself." 

.She  understood  then  for  the,  first  time  the 
meaning  of  that  poor,  unsightly  stitching;  she 
knew  that  she  had  been  deceived,  played  up- 
on both  by  her  family  and  her  neighbors. 
But  she  had  one  triuinph  yet. 

She  heard  the  ripping  and  cutting  as  they 
opened  the  old  rent;  she  heard  more  than 
one  chuckle  of  satisfaction;  then  she  heard 
whispers,  ejaculations  of  surprise,  disma.v. 
And  then  the  attorney  stood  up  straight  and 
mopped  his  brow,  and  announced  the  last 
hitch  in  the  affairs  of  the  deceased. 

"Ladies   and    friends."    said    he.    "I   have , 
failed  to  find  the  document  in  the  mattress, 
as  advised." 

The  will  was  indeed  gone. 

(  To  be  continued ) 


VANISHING  WILD  THINGS 

Even  the  unwelcome  evidence  that  forces 
itself  npon  us  year  by, year,  tending  to  prove 
a  constant  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  number 
of  our  familiar  and  interesting  American 
birds,  should  be  studied  without  prejudice. 
We  love  the  bird  of  orchard,  field,  flood  and 
wood;  but  that  is  no  good  ground  for  neg- 
lecting any  fact  in  considering  the  causes  of 
their  vanishing  from  the  areas  once  teeming 
•n-ith  them. 

The  birds  disappear,  and  in  our  gi-ievons 
disappointment  when  they  do  not  come  back 
we  hastily  look  about  for  soniebod.v  to  lay  the 
blame  upon,  and  so  scold  with  due  vigor.  Then 
it  is  time  for  sportsmen  to  dodge  and  wince. 
The  man  with  the  gun  must  be  ready  to  bear 
almost  infinite  abu.se  or  he  must  betake  him- 
self beyond  reach  of  it.  He  is  guilty  of  sun- 
dr.v  depredations,  sins  against  the  law  of 
universal  bird  protection,  that  he  cannot 
deny;  but  he  may  well  object  to  vicarious 
receptivity  when  the  day  of  punitive  gift- 
olfering  comes  and  somebody  proposes  mak- 
ing him  the  recipient  of  every  other  trans- 
gressor's share  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  boy  who  shoots  an  air-gun  or  a  cheap 
fowling-piece  or  an  india-rubber  sling  must 
take  second  place  in  the  ranks  of  martyrs. 
He  kills  a  few  little  birds  and  frightens  many. 
He  is  a  nuisance,  and  should  be  purified,  but 
he  gets  far  more  blame  than  his  actual  mis- 
demeanors deserve.  Then  comes  the  collector 
of  skins  and  feathers,  the  man  who  supplies 
museums,  private  collections  and  milliners' 
sliops.  He  is  a  bad  fellow;  he  kills  for  mon- 
ey. Still,  his  slaughterings,  numerous  as  they 
certainl.v  are,  seem  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  decrease  of  bird-life. 

The  reports  once  in  awhile  umde  out  b.v 
zoological  societies  and  other  organizations 
in  the  interest  of  natural  histor.v  study  are 
valuable  in  a  way,  but  one  cannot  read  them 
without  smelling  book-dust  where  the  pure 
ail'  of  outdoors  ought  to  be,  and  feeling  that 
they  are  based  upon  scattered  and  somewhat 
insiguificant  details  rather  than  upon  the 
larger  and  more  generally  influential  facts 
of  nature  anvl  life.  This  is  especially  true  as 
regards  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
accounting  for  the  remarkable  disai)pearance 
of  birds  from  large  districts  in  their  natural 
domain.  The  gun-bearer,  the  feather-hunter 
and  tl\e  murderous  small  boy  with  the  sling 
are  not  the  main  agents  of  bird  desti  uction : 
and  I  wish  to  give  a  few  items  of  evidence  in 
this  connection. 

(iame-laws  for  the  proti'ction  of  deer  can- 
not prevent  the  lomplete  disappearance  of 
those  beautiful  animals  from  a  country  de- 
voted to  luodein  agriculture.  When  all  the 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  all  the  plains  are 
put  to  the  plow,  there  is  no  home  left  for 
the  bear  and  the  bison.  Drain  the  bogs,  and 
what  can  the  wooilcoek  do  for  a  living?  Re- 
ilaim  all  the  wet  lands,  and  ditch  away  the 
w.ilers  of  ponds  and  lakes:  but  after  that 
look  in  vain  for  snipe  and  duck.  Destroy  the 
thickets  and  briery  tangles  (they  are  unsight- 
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ly  and  unprofitable  on  the  farm),  no  matter 
how  necessary  they  are  to  the  quail,  and  then 
lools  in  vain  ^for  bevies  in  the  neatly  shorn 
fields.  Your  bluebirds,  tliat  onee  had  the  old 
worni-feuces  with  hollow  stal;es  to  l)uild  in,' 
cannot  iiccept  a  barl)ed-wire  sulistitute;  where 
shall  their  uests  be  hidden?  AVhat  are  the 
gay  woodpecliers  to  do  when  you  carefully 
cut  away  and  burn  every  dead  tree  and 
bough? 

lOver.v  summer  I  am  more  and  more  curious 
to  kno-sy  how  the  meadow-larU  survives,  how 
it  succeeds  in  rearing  a  brood,  when  year  by 
year  the  meadows  in  which  it  builds  are  cut 
closer  and  closer  with  the  clanging  mowing- 
machine,  and  when  the  sei'ds  it  loves  are  not 
permitted  to  ripen.  Where  do  the  quails  find 
winter  shelter  on  our  highly  cultivated  and 
smoothly  shorn  farms?  The  food  of  the  wild 
pigeon  is  gone,  and  gone  forever  are  the 
countless  hosts  of  pigeons.  'When  I  was  a 
child  tlie  beautiful  and  magnificent  log-cock 
was  eve  rj  wliere  seen  in  the  woods  of  our 
country.  Xow  it  is  rare,  save  in  a  few  re- 
mote wildernesses.  Wh.v?  Because  the  rot- 
ten wood  in  which  its  food  is  found  has  been 
long  ago  made  into  heaps  and  burned  by  the 
sturdy  men  who  have  caused  farms  and  plan- 
tations to  supersede  the  forests. 

In  the  old  days  of  bramble  taugles  and 
hazel  thickets  there  were  no  frozen  bevies. 
Lately  I  have  s^en  si.xteen  quails  as  stiff  as 
icicles  in  a  pitiful  little  cluster  where,  all 
unprotected,  the  zero  weather  had  caught 
them,  as  Tennyson  has  it.  in  its  "frozen 
palms."  Then  the  hungry  hawks  have  their 
will  of  birds  where  there  is  no  thick  cover  for 
them  to  hide  in,  and  the  farm-house  cats, 
prowling  from  field  to  iield  and  from  orchard 
to  orchard,  devour  every  fledgling  that  they 
can  find.  By  night  the  owls  hunt  with  the 
cats.  The  farmers'  pigs,  nosing  everywhere, 
eat  up  all  the  eggs  of  all  birds  that  nest  on 
the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the  plume-gather- 
ers have  killed  thonsauds  of  herons,  but  the 
farmers'  draius— the  canals  and  covered 
ditches  whereby  vast  areas  of  watery  feed- 
ing-grounds have  been  made  dr.v— have  killed 
millions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  sloppy  |)rairies 
and  queach,v  boglauds  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Alichigan  and  Ohio  were  hatiuts  of 
countless  swarms  of  migrating  herons,  geese, 
braut,  duck  aud  crane.  Now  very  few  are 
seen,  because  this  intermediate  resting  and 
feeding  ground  has  been  unavailable  for 
years.  Even  the  small  herons  and  bitterns, 
never  much  shot,  are  becoming  scarce  for  the 
same  reason.  Hundreds  of  small  streams  once 
in  their  feeding  and  breeding  places  are  now 
dr.v  ,as  a  bone.  Not  long  ago  I  revisited  a 
spot  where  formerly  tile  wood-ducks  bred.  •! 
found  that  the  wood  and  tlie  pond  had  disap- 
peared and  there  grew  a  vast  field  of  com. 

(Jive  wild  things  the  least  bit  of  wilder- 
ness and  they  will  survive  in  spite  of  nature 
and  man.  The  other  day  a  wildcat  attacked 
a  child  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of 
Indiana.  It  came  out  of  an  unreclaimed  ra- 
vine on  the  banks  of  the  Oliio  river.  I  saw  a 
lone  log-cock  iu  a  considerable  wood  of  the 


Kankakee  region  a  few  years  ago.  But  you 
cannot  save  the  birds  aud  at  the  same  time 
starve  them  and  refuse  them  both  nestingr 
places  and  shelter  from  the  cold.  Woman's 
hats  and  men's  guns  are  hard  on  birds,  but 
civilized  doings  are  harder  on  them.  Enlight- 
ened farming,  the  makiug  of  productive  and 
iieatl.v  shorn  estates,  the  march  of  the  plow, 
the  ditching-nuichine,  the  undergrouud-tile, 
the  patent  reaper  aud  mower  and  thresh- 
er, the  cats,  the  dogs,  the  hawks,  the  owls, 
winter  without  shelter,  summer  without  food, 
spring  without  nesting-places— these  are  the 
agencies  that  are  destroying  birds  b.v  the 
wholesale.  Aud  then  there  is  the  English 
sparrow,  a  murrain;  seize  him!  What  is  left 
he  takes.— Maurice  Thompson,  iu  The  Inde- 
peudent. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD 

In  many  of  our  flourishing  farming  conmm- 
nities  will  to-day  be  found  the  bea\itiful 
g(j|dcn-bi(jwn  bread  made  of  entire  wheat. 
This  the  natural,  healthful  and  strength- 
giving  food,  and  farmers  as  well  as  people 
ever.vwhere  are  beginning  more  and  more  to 
realize  it.  The  white  flour  from  which  bread 
is  usnally  made  is  robbed  of  its  gluten  and 
phosphate,  the  blood-making,  brain-feeding 
portion  of  the  wheat  berry.  What  is  left  is 
mostly  starch,  the  inferior  element  of  wheat, 
that  is  ( ausing  so  much  lack  of  development 
among  cliiklren  aud  makiug  so  many  strong 
adults  weak.  Even  graham  flour  cannot 
make  a  digestible,  nourishing  bread,  and 
mau.v  people's  stomachs  are  too  weak  to  get 
any  benefit  from  it.  This  is  because  the 
woody,  outer  husk  is  ground  up  with  the 
reall.v  uutrilive  portion,  which  makes  a  coarse, 
heavy  and  often  indigestible  food.  "Entire 
kernel"  wheat  flour,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains all  the  bone,  muscle,  grain  and  uerve- 
f ceding  elements  of  tlie  wheat  kernel,  without 
any  sudi  objectionable  feature  as  a  woody 
husk.  Besides,  bread  from  this  flour  has  a 
rich,  satisfying  flavor  that  no  other  bread  is 
known  to  possess.  Doctors  even  prescribe  it 
for  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  and  cookiug- 
scliools  everywhere  are  making  a  stuil.v  of 
what  this  flour  will  produce.  If  our  farmers' 
families,  in  particular,  would  use  more  of  this 
cheap,  nourishing  food  there  would  be  much 
less  of  the  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  that 
prevails  among  them  as  well  as  others.  Just 
send  for  a  booklet  giving  reciiies  and  mnch 
valuable  information,  which  can  be  had  free 
of  charge  from  the  Franklin  Mills  company, 
of  Lockport.  X.  Y. 


"I  scut  you  my  third  order  for  "American 
Women,' "  writes  Mrs.  Doolittle,  the  sprightly 
aud  business-like  agent  for  that  book  in 
Springfield.  Mo.  "I  shall  now  push  my  work 
nuire  than  ever.  I  think  it  a  grand  book, 
and  am  proud  to  be  able  to  put  it  bi^fore 
the  public.  Have  nearly  filled  the  blank  book 
for  I.jO  subscriptions,  aud  will  soou  need 
another." 
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A  THANKSGIVING  INVITATION 

By  Hattie  Wliitney 

\  OLLIE  MiXTLET  had  just  dipped 
the  last  golden-browu  crul- 
ler out  of  the  kettle,  and  fin- 
ished with  its  plump  twist 
the  pyramid  of  queer-shaped 
fried  cakes  piled  in  the  tin 
colauder,  when  the  outside 
kitchen  door  was  pushed  in 
gently  aud  a  red  hood 
bloomed  into  the  room  like 
a  big  scarlet  poppy,  with  a 
tousley  tangle  of  curls  and 
two  shy  brown  eyes  under  it. 
"Aunt  Rushy"s  got  her  rheumatiz-zum 
again  bad,"  chirped  the  owner  of  the  red 
hood,  "an"  everything's  in  a  mess,  an'  she 
says  won't  you  come  over  a  few  days  an' 
straighten  up.  Miss  Mollie." 

MoUie's  clearly  marked  dark  eyebrows  drew 
in  a  little  toward  her  nose.  She  did  not  say 
anything  until  she  had  carried  her  kettle  of 
fat  into  the  pantry.  When  she  came  out 
again  her  forehead  was  smooth. 

"All  right,  Patty,"  she  said,  "tell  your  aunt 
I'll  be  over  in  a  little  while.  And  help  your- 
self to  a  couple  of  crullers,  Patty,  though  I 
expect  it'll  make  you  sick  to  eat  them  boiling 
hot— if  anything  ever  did  hurt  youngsters." 
She  added  the  last  to  herself,  as  the  red 
hood,  tangled  curls  and  fried  cakes  disap- 
peared simultaneously.  Then  the  frown 
showed  signs  of  coming  back  to  her  forehead. 

She  set  the  crullers  away  in  the  pantry  and 
went  into  the  sitting-room,  where  her  mother 
sat  beside  the  big  fireplace,  with  its  crackling 
black-jack  logs,  piecing  a  many-hued  patch- 
work quilt  of  the  "piny-bud"  pattern. 

"Miss  Rushy  Riddell's  laid  up  again,"  Mollie 
announced,  in  a  tone  which  savored  a  little 
of  personal  affront  over  Miss  Rushy's  incon- 
siderate conduct,  "and  I'll  have  to  go  over  a 
day  or  two  and  look  after  'em,  or  they'll  all 
take  fits,  and  those  poor  little  snips  of  chil- 
dren won't  get  anything  to  eat  but  cold  bread 
and  apple  sauce.  I  wish  Rushy'd  quit  having 
rheumatism  or  that  poke  of  a  brother  of  hers 
would  get  married  again." 

Mrs.  Mintley  laughed  a  mellow,  comfort- 
able laugh.  She  was  a  little  round  woman, 
with  soft  eyes  and  an  easy  gentleness  of  . 
motion,  not  at  all  like  Mollie.  Mollie  was 
tall,  with  dark,  steady  eyes,  a  clear  skin  and 
a  chin  like  that  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  on 
the-  silver  dollar,  only  MolUe's  chin  had  a 
dimple  in  it. 

"I  haven't  a  grain  of  doubt  Rushy'd  keep 
well,  just  to  oblige  you,  if  she  had  her  way," 
Mrs.  Mintley  said,  snipping  a  bit  of  pink 
calico.  "And  as  for  Rick  Riddell.  he'd  turn 
forty  summersets  hand  running,  he'd  be  so 
tickled,  if  you'd  just—" 

"But  I  don't  think  I  will,"  interrupted  Mol- 
lie, crisply.  She  was  a  little  brusque  in  her 
ways,  and  was  generally  credited  with  having 
her  fair  share  of  temper;  not  that  it  ever 
exhibited  itself  in  any  more  offensive  manner 
than  in  considerable  energy  of  action  and 
briefness  of  speech. 

She  went  to  the  wardrobe  in  a  corner  of  the 
sitting-room  and  pulled  down  a  big  cloak, 
shaking  it  out  vigorously. 

"I  suppose  you'll  get  along  all  right,  moth- 
er, while  I'm  gone  to  keep  the  Riddells  from 
falling  to  pieces?''  she  asked. 

"Land,  I  don't  see  why  not?"  her  mother 
returned,  placidly.  "Ain't  the  mince-meat  all 
chopped,  every  crock  on  the  place  full  of  seed- 
cakes and  cookies,  besides  a  fruit-cake  made, 
big  enough  for  a  church  sewing  society?  You 
better  ask  that  poor  man  and  his  folks  to 
dinner  on  Thanksgiving." 

"You  know  what  that  would  mean,"  said 
Mollie,  as  she  pulled  on  her  mittens.  "It 
wouldn't  do.  Now  do  take  care  of  yourself, 
mother,  and  don't  you  scrub  while  I'm  away; 
and  tell  father  not  to  let  the  fires  all  out  at 
night  and  freeze  my  chrysanthemums,  and 
good-by;  I'll  probably  be  back  Wednesday." 

Little  Mrs.  Mintley  sat  gazing  into  the  fire 
for  a  few  minutes  after  Mollie  had  disap- 
peared, musing. 

"I  do  wish,  Nancy,"  she  said  to  the  mat- 
ronly old  cat  who  was  winking  benevolently 
at  the  fire,  "MoUie'd  find  out  what  a  good 
man  it  is  she's  been  snubbing  for  the  last 
five  years." 

Miss  Uushy  Riddell  was  sitting  dismally  by 
a  great,  dull-heating  stove,  with  a  gray  shawl 
around  her  and  a  brown  veil  tied  over  her 
head,  when  Mollie  arrived.  She  was  a  thin 
woman,  of  good  intentions,  but  apt  to  take 
melancholy  views  of  things  generally. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  Mollie,  I'm  most  dead,"  she 
groaned,  as  Mollie  came  in,  brisk  and  fresh 
from  the  shrill  November  air;  "can't  move 
hand  or  foot  hardly,  and  nobody  to  call  on 
but  you.  Rick's  gone  to  town  for  groceries, 
the  young  ones  haven't  had  a  thing  to  eat  but 
cold  pancakes  and  molasses,  the  kitchen's 
in  a  clutter,  and  the  fire  all  out— oh,  dear!" 

"Well,  all  that's  easily  mended,"  Mollie 
said,  cheerfully,  hanging  up  her  cloak  and 
coming  to  the  stove. 

"  'Tain't  as  easy  as  you'd  think,"  .Miss 
Itushy  grumbled  on.  "And  it's  a  never-ending 
job  to  get  things  straight  and  keep  'em 
Straight,  what  with  the  young  ones  always 
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a-coming  out  of  their  clothes  and  al'svays  hun- 
gry, and  the  everlasting  dishes  and  beds  and 
cats  and  dust  and  mending  and  bread-making 
—it's  too  much  for  one  woman.  I'd  most  give 
my  teeth  if  Rick'd  get  married  again.  But 
shucks!  he  won't,  not  unless  you'd—" 

"I'm  going  to  fix  you  comfortable  first  of 
all.  Miss  Rushy,"  Mollie  broke  in,  rattling  the 
ashes  out  of  the  choked-up  fire  with  some 
clatter.  "Then  I'll  feed  the  babies  and 
straighten  up  and  have  some  supper  in  a  little 
less  than  no  time,  so  you  needn't  worry." 

She  hustled  things  about  in  the  kitchen 
vigorously. 

"I  wish  they'd  all  quit  chanting  the  same 
old  chorus."  She  sent  a  stream  of  hot  water 
splashing  into  the  big  dish-pan  with  an  energy 
that  caused  it  to  spatter  her  neat  brown 
apron.  "I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  obliged 
to  marry  a  man  because  his  sister  gets  laid 
up  with  rheumatism  every  so  often.  Rick 
Riddell  is  a  slo-wpoke;  I  refused  him  once, 
and  that  ought  to  settle  it.  '  If  he'd  had  any 
grit  he'd  have  married  some  one  else  long 
ago— and  I  don't  want  a  man  without  any 
grit,  and  I  won't  be  badgered  into  having 
one." 

How  Mollie  accomplished  so  much  Miss 
Rushy  didn't  know,  but  when  her  brother 
reached  home  after  his  long,  bleak  ride  he 
found  a  tidy  house,  cheerful  fires,  his  sister 
almost  too  comfortable  to  gi-umble,  his  chil- 
dren beaming  with  the  good-natured  amiabil- 
ity that  comes  from  a  well-filled  stomach,  and 
a  most  soothing  aroma  of  hot  coffee  and  siz- 
zling ham  in  the  air.  The  table  in  the  din- 
ing-room was  spread  with  a  red  cloth,  and 
Mollie  was  emerging  from  the  kitchen  with  a 
pan  of  piping  hot  biscuit. 

Rick  Riddell  was  a  tall  man,  and  rather 
slow  of  motion.  His  face  was  serious  in  ex- 
pression, but  his  e.ves  were  clear,  brown  aud 
cheerful.  He  shook  MoUie's  right  hand  grate- 
fully, while  her  left  still  clutched  the  biscuit- 
pan. 

"It's  better  than  a  picnic  to  have  you  here," 
he  said,  "only  you  mustn't  work  too  hard." 

Mollie  pushed  out  her  lip,  after  a  little 
fashion  of  her  own. 

"I  never  did  hurt  myself  any,"  she  re- 
turned, with  merry  scorn,  "so  you  needn't 
worry  about  that.  But  now  come  and  eat 
while  everything's  sizzling." 

Mollie  was  down  in  the  kitchen  early  the 
next  morning,  but  Rick  was  there  first  with 
a  rattling  fire  in  the  cook-stove  aud  the  big 
tea-kettle  on  and  already  beginning  to  send 
out  a  slender  steamy  sail  into  the  crisp  air. 

"1  always  fill  the  kettle  for  sister  Rushy," 
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he  s;iia,  "ami  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mollle;  never 
to  try  to  lift  it.  It's  too  heavy  for  yon  to  lift, 
and  a  tippy,  treacherous  thing  besides.  I'll 
fill  it  for  you  always,  and  you  can  dip  the  hot 
water  out  with  this  dipper.  Now  I'll  scoot 
out  and  milk,  and  then  I'll  do  anything  else 
you  want." 

"I  won't  need  anything  more,"  Mollie  re- 
plied, reaching  up  after  the  coll'ee-uiill.  "I 
see  you've  brought  in  a  lot  of  nice  dry  chips 
to  heat  up  with." 

"I  only  wish  I  could  bring  in  chips  all  my 
life.  Mollie,  for  you,"  Rick  blurted  out,  then 
set  off  in  a  hurry,  with  his  milk-bucket  on 
his  arm  and  his  ears  looking  very  red. 

Mollle  looked  rather  red  herself  as  she 
pop|)ed  into  a  chair  aud  began  to  grind  the 
coll'ee  vigorously. 

"Why  can't  he  keep  off  that  subject'.'"  was 
her  mental  comment.  "You  can't  mention  any- 
thing from  chips  to  elephants  but  he  or  scjme 
one  else  takes  it  for  a  peg  to  bang  some  kind 
of  an  insinuation  on." 

She  tossed  the  fragrant  powder  Into  the 
coffee-pot  and  seized  the  kettle-holder.  "I'll 
not  bother  to  dip  the  water  in,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  must  think  me  a  baby  if  I  can't 
lift  a  tea-kettle,  if  it  is  a  good-sized  one.  'Tis 
pretty  heavy  though— Ouch !" 

^Yheu  Kick  lUddell  came  in  with  the  milk 
he  found  the  big  tea-kettle  upside  down  on 
the  flooi-  in  a  huge  splash  of  water  and 
Mollie  huddled  in  a  chair,  holding  onto  her 
foot  and  groaning  dismally. 

"The  old  thing  hopped  right  over,"  she  ex- 
plained, dolefully,  leaving  Kick  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  It  was  the  tea-kettle  or  her 
foot  that  had  done  the  bopping.  "Of  course, 
I  had  no  business  to  be  trying  to  lift  it 
after  you  told  me  about  it,  but  I  did;  and  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"First,"  said  Kick,  setting  his  milk-bucket 
on  the  table,  "I'm  going  to  fix  up  your  foot, 
which  I  see  is  considerably  the  worse  for  a 
hot-watet  ducking." 

"But  after  that'?"  demanded  Mollie,  a  little 
Impatiently.  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  get  around 
to  cook  breakfast." 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  Kick  responded.  "But 
we  needn't  starve  clean  to  death,  with  plenty 
of  coid  biscuit  and  butter  and  grape  jam,  aud 
I  can  finish  the  coffee  myself." 

He  settled  Mollie  in  u  big  easy-chair  in  the 
sitting-room,  with  her  foot  comfortably 
dressed  with  cool  sweet  cream,  and  bandaged, 
and  left  her  to  her  reflections  while  he  went 
to  the  kitchen.  She  could  hear  him  whistling 
and  clattering  things  about. 

"It's  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  man  act 
reasonable  when  anything  interfered  with 
his  meals,"  slic  nieilitatcd,  wi>nderiugl.v,  re- 
calling how  her  ii'Spected  father,  whom  she 
regarded  ;is  almost  a  model,  occasionally 
conducted  himself,  and  the  curious  expres- 
sion he  indulged  i-n  when  domestic  aft'airs 
got  so  far  out  of  gear  as  to  result  in  irreg- 
ularities iu  the  commissary  department. 

Rick's  breakfast  wasn't  a  dismal  failure, 
con.sisting  of  colTee,  toasted  biscuit,  milk  and 
jam.  The  children  accepted  it  good-natur- 
edly, and  Miss  Rushy,  whose  rheumatism  had 
eased  sufficiently  for  her  to  join  the  family 
circle,  declared  it  was  not  such  a  bad  meal 
as  might  be.  only  she  was  not  used  to  having 
a  pickle-plate  to  eat  off. 

Nevertheless  Mollie  was  troubled. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow  is  Thanksgiving," 
she  said  to  Mr.  Riddell,  "and  I  wanted  to 
cook  up  a  whole  lot  of  good  things  for  you. 
Now  here  I  am  laid  up  aud  can't  make  even 
a  cooky." 

"Don't  you  fret  about  that,"  returned  Rick, 
placidly.  "We  will  all  get  along  if  we  don't 
have  a  cooky.  My  breakfast  didn't  kill  any 
one,  so  I  can  manage  until  Rushy  gets  about; 
and  as  for  goodies,  we  like  'em,  but  I'd  think 
it  wasn't  being  a  very  good  Christian  if  you 
couldn't  recognize  Thanksgiving  day  without 
pie  a«d  doughnuts." 

In  spite  of  which  good  reasoning  Mollie 
shook  her  head  discontentedly. 

"Mother'II  send  'em  over  somethiug."  she 
reflected,  "but  it  won't  be  like  a  good,  hot 
dinner.  Mr.  Kiddell,"  she  spoke  up  quickly, 
a  sudden  red  (lashing  into  her  cheek,  "bundle 
up  Miss  Uusliy  aud  the  young  ones  into  the 
big  wagon  Thursday  aud  fetch  them  to  our 
house  to  dimier.  Miss  Rushy  is  so  much  bet- 
ter I  don't  thiuk  it  will  hurt,  if  she  wraps 
up." 

Mr.  Riddell  came  and  stood  at  the  back  of 
Mollie's  chair. 

"Mollie,"  he  said,  "I  don't  bi  lieve  you  have 
forgotten  the  time  several  years  ago,  just  the 
daj'  before  Thanksgiving.  I  asked  you  if  I 
could  come  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  ask 
your  father  and  mother  if  I  could  keep  you 
always,  and  you  said  no,  but  I  could  come  to 
dinner,  and  that  would  save  any  man  from  a 
broken  heart.  I  don't  remember  quite  all  we 
said  after  that,  but  I  know  I  told  you  not  to 
ask  me  to  dinner  again,  unless  I  might  hope 
for  something  more.  If  I  was  anyways 
'huffy'  in  what  I  said  that  has  all  gone 
long  ago,  every  scrap  of  it,  and  I  appreciate 
your  frlendsliip  more  than  you  can  know. 
Vdu  were  always  good  as  you  could  be  to  me 
and  Rushy  anil  the  children,  l)Ut  somehow  you 
can't  realize  that  physical  comfort  doesn't 
satisfy  a  man's  heart  any  uicn'e  than  it  does 
his  soul.  The  heart  needs  affection,  and 
Thanksgiving  dinners  don't  fill  the  bill.  I 
don't  blame  you  a  bit,  Mollie,  but  somehow 
r  would  rather  let  the  old  stipulation  stand, 
that  you  won't  ask  me  to  your  house  to  din- 
ner unless  you  can  give  me  a  little  hope  as 


well.  And  now  don't  look  cross,  little  girl, 
nor  worry  yourself  for  fear  we'll  go  hungry. 
I  can  make  some  molasses-cake  for  the  kids, 
and  cook  enough  things  to  do,  aud  you  can  sit 
in  the  big  chair  in  the  kitchen  and  tell  me 
how,  and  to-morrow  I'll  wrap  you  up  head 
and  ears  aud  take  you  home  in  the  buggy." 

Mollie  should  have  slept  well  that  night, 
no  doubt,  but  she  didn't.  Perhaps  her  foot 
kept  her  uwake;  perhaps  it  was  her  con- 
science, or  possibly  her  heart.  At  any  rate, 
she  reached  a  point  at  last  where  she  got 
comfortable,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Mintley  had  finished  her  baking  be- 
times the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  as  the 
pantry-shelves,  laden  with  pumpkin,  mince 
and  apple  i)ies,  loaves  of  bread  and  rolls  and 
a  great  chicken-i)ie,  could  testify.  Further- 
more, her  turkey  was  ready  for  the  oven,  and 
her  cranberry  sauce  was  stewing  down  into 
a  luscious  ruby  jelly.  And  now  the  industri- 
ous little  woman  was  whisking  about  the 
sitting-room  with  a  feather  duster,  brushing 
away  some  almost  imperceptible  flecks  of  dust 
from  her  mantel  and  window-sills. 

"I  don't  suppose  Mollie'll  get  home  much 
before  dark,"  she  was  reflecting,  serenely, 
"because  she'll  want  to  cook  up  something 
for  them  over  there  for  to-morrow — why, 
there's  Rick  Riddell's  buggy  at  the  gate  now; 
and  my  patience,  if  he  isn't  carrying  her  up 
the  walk!" 

She  dropped  the  duster  helter-skelter  and 
flew  to  the  door,  the  healthy  color  in  her 
round  face  fading  out.  But  a  look  at  Mr. 
Riddell's  very  ecstatic  countenance  and  Mol- 
lie's roguishly  beaming  face  soon  convinced 
her  that  nothing  very  serious  had  befallen  her 
daughter. 

Rick  smiled  broadly  as  he  deposited  his 
burden  in  a  big  chair  in  the  sitting-room  and 
stretched  out  his  aching  arm. 

"She's  a  good  handful  to  manage,  Mrs. 
Mintley,"  he  observed,  "and  I  expect  she 
always  will  be,  but  I  don't  regret  taking  the 
contract." 

"Hey!"  Mrs.  Mintley  looked  mystified, 
whereat  Mollie  laughed  merrily. 

"Don't  look  so  puzzled  and  worried, 
mammy,"  said  she,  "there's  nothing  much 
out  of  the  way.  I  just  managed  to  scald  my 
foot  a  little,  so  Mr.  Riddell  brought  me 
home." 

"But—" 

"Oh,  well,"  Mollie  continued,  "as  for  what 
he  means,  it's  nothing;  only  I've  invited  him 
and  the  whole  family  of  Riddells  to  dinner 
to-morrow— and  they're  coming." 


A  SONG  OF  BLESSING 

God's  blessing,  gentle  eyes, 

Upon  you  for  the  glance  you  gave  to-day; 
Low  'neath  your  light  my  heart  your  debtor  lies 

Striving  to  find  some  thankful  words  to  say. 

God's  blessing,  gentle  lips. 

Upon  you  for  a  tender  smile— like  this! 
His  reddest  rose  with  loveliest  crimson  tips 

Your  parted  petals,  quivering  with  a  kiss. 

God's  blessing,  gentle  hand, 

Upon  your  downy  whiteness,  and  the  touch 
That  thrills  me  so!   I  cannot  understand — 

Hands,  lips  and  eyes,  I  love  you  all  so  much! 

God's  blessings  for  you,  dear, 

For  all  you  are  and  all  that  you  may  be ; 
Your  glance,  your  kiss,  your  smile,  your  touch— the 
mere 

Thought  of  you !   Ah,  liow  dear  you  are  to  me ! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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as  a  result,  the  industry  grew  to  enormous 
proportions  many  years  ago. 

They  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue, 
which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  farmers 
throughout  the  country  who  have  use  for 
driving  Grinding-mills,  Feed-cutters,  Cream 
Separators,  Wood-saws,  Corn-shellers,  Ensi- 
lage-cutters and  Steaming  and  Cooking  appa- 
ratuses for  cooked  feed. 

The  practice  of  grinding  and  heating  or 
steaming  food  seems  to  be  growing  among 
progressive  farmers  everywhere,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  good  power  to  do  the  work  in  the 
best  manner,  and  the  Leffel  Engines  are  being 
built  with  a  special  view  of  these  require- 
ments. 

The  engines  are  of  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial construction,  and  are  easily  bandied  and 
reliable,  .so  that  any  one  can  operate  them 
without  danger. 

Another  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Leffel 
Engines  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  that  very  little  repair  is 
necessary,  and  breakdowns  are  practically 
unknown,  therefore  no  expert  is  required  to 
manage  them. 

The  catalogue  also  describes  vertical  and 
horizontal  engines  of  the  portable  pattern, 
and  they  may  be  easily  transported  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another.  The  old  days  of 
hand-drudgery  are  rapidly  going  by  with  pro- 
gressive farmers,  hence  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  goods  of  the  LelTel  manufacture. 

It  Interested,  write  for  catalogue  to  James 
Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Don't  wear  your  ■working  apron  all  the 
time— it's  a  sign  of  poor  management.  Do 
all  your  cleaning  with 


and  you  can  change  yonr  'working  clothes  for  resting 
clothes  early  in  the  day.    It  saves  time,  work  and 
'worry.    Largest  package — greatest  economy. 
1^  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  i. 

Hi  rhi^ac^         gt_  i,<juls.         New  Yorlc        Bostoo.  jillll 

FUIadelphia. 
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'T'HB  LARKIN  PLAN  saves  you  half  the  regular  prices, 
'    half  the  cost.  Tou  pay  but  the  \xs\ial  retail  value  of 
the  soaps  after  thirty  days'  trial  and  all  middlemen's 
profits  are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal' value. 

Our  Great  Combination  Box. 

Enough  to  last  an  Average  Family  one  Pull  Y(  or 

This  List  of  Contents  Changed  as  Desired. 
100  Oars  "Sweet  Home  "Soap  .  $5.00 

For  all  laundry  and  household 
purposes  it  has  no  superior. 
Large  Bars. 
10  Bars  White  Woollen  Soap   .  . 
A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

12  Pkgs.  Boraxine  Soap  Powder  . 

FulTlbs.    An  unequalled 
laundry  luxury. 

4  Bars  Honor  Bright  Scouring  Soap 

1-4  D6z.  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap 

Perfume  exquisite.  A  matcu- 

less  beautiiaer. 

1-4  Doz.  Old  English  Castile  Soap  .30 
1  -4  Doz.Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap  .251 
1-4  Doz.  Elite  Glycerine  Toilet  Soap  .25 
1-4  Doz.  Larkin's  TarSoaj)  .  .30 
Unequalled  for  washing  the  hair. 

1-4  Doz.  Sulphur  Soap  30 

1  Bottle,  1  oz.,  Modjeska  Perfume  .30 

DeIieate,refined,popular,lastlnB. 

1  Jar,  2  ozs.,  Modjeska  Cold  Cream  .25 

Soothing,  Cures  chapped  hands. 
1  Bottio  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder  .  .25 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens 
the  gums, sweetens  the  breath. 

1  Stick  Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Soap  JO 

Tho  Contents, Bought  at  Retail.Cost  $  1 0.00 
The  Premium,  Worth  at  Retail     .  10.00 

Ail  for  $IO.  .   .  $20 

Tou  ffet  the  Fremlom  yon  select,  gratis. 

THE  mm  m 

 GIVES  ~ 

YontleBeaotilDlDiisK 

The  Whole  Family  snpplied  with  Iianndry  and  Toilet  Soaps  fop  a  year  at  Oalf 
Price.  Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days'  Trial. 

THE  "CHAUTAUQUA"  DESK.  r„^h.%^e^?Tafd1SJne"c\^^^^^^^ 

Beveled  Plate  Mirror.  Desk  is  5  feet  high,  2%  feet  wide,  writing  bed  24  inches  deep.  Drop 
leaf  closes  and  locks.   Brass  curtain  rod. 

It  is  wise  Economy  to  nse  Oood  Soap.  Our  Soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits, 
with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Tlionsands  of  Families  Use  Them,  and  have  for  many 
years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.    Ask  us  for  your  neighbors'  testimonials. 

AFTER  30  I>ATS'  TRIAI>,  if  the  purchaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10 ;  if  not,  notify  us  goods 
are  subject  to  our  order.    We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

//  you  remit  in  aduance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  a  nice  present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly  if  the  BOX  or  PREMIUM  does  not 
prove  all  expected.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed.    The  transaction  ia  not  complete  until  you  are  satisfied. 

>SS"Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  "  Chautauqua  "  Desk  or  other  premium  free,  by 
dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the  listed 
retail  prices.  This  provides  the  $10.00  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young  folks  the 
premium  as  "a  middleman's  profit."   The  wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims. 

Booklet  Bandsomely  Illustrating  Twenty  Premiums  sent  on  Request. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


See  Notes  Below. 


Established  1876. 


Capital,  $600, 000. 


FromJVie  Baptist  Union:  The  editor  of  The  Baptist  CAnion,  .speaking  from  apefsonal  acquain- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  years  with  tlie  head  of  this  firm,  is  glad  to  bear  witness  to  his  thorough 
reliability.  The  premium  offers  made  are  surprisingly  liberal,  but  the  test  of  experience,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  high  standing  aud  character  of  the  firm  warrants  the  statement  that 
the  promises  made  will  all  be  kept. 

Christian  Work,  New  York,  says :  The  Larkin  Soap  Co.  never  disappoint.  They  create  wonder 
with  the  great  value  they  give  for  so  little  money.  A  customer  once  is  a  customer  always  with 
them. 


Permuuently  cured  by  nsins  DR.  ■WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURKThe  snreet  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  th  is  puhlication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 

SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK. 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  120  to  150  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  We  give  more  than  double  any  other  offer,  and  the 
remnants  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  With  each  assortment  is  four  skeins  of  the  very  best 
embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors.    Send  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Paris  Silk  Agency,  Box  3045,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


Soys  &  Giris 

We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  l 
rings,  sportinggoods,  musical  instruments  &  many* 

other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel-   

ling  18  packages  o£  Koyul  Eiigllnh  Ink  Powder  at  lucearh 
Lvery  package  makes  6l)c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money- 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  th« 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  u.'s  and  select  your  premium. 
This  15  an  honest  offer.  We  trunt  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.    Wrircfortheontfittoday.    Address  all  orders  to 

Imperial  Ink  Concern,  63  Adunu  St.  Oak  Park,  111. 


YODR  PflOTO-OHE  CEST 

Our  np'w  procesfl  mfnJatare  photos 
are  nil  t]ie  rase.  To  liiu-oduce  'we 
'Will  make  one  dozen  for  I2c.;  2  doz., 
2 In.;  3  doz.  3Gc.  (no  broken  dozens). 
Ivory  finish,  mounted  on  cards;  and 
one  in  p.irh  dnzi^n  in  beautiful  silver 
fr.'inic  ivith  easel  bark.  Send  pboto 
with  niime  ami  addrcua  on  back;  w& 
retnrn  it  with  photos  and  ratnlogoo  of 
bnrTnina  postpaid.  Addri'sB 
Samud  Nufew  Co.,  392  Uroaanaj,  N.  T* 
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THE  RARM 


AIND  FIRESIDE 


^  November  15,  1898 


THE  eiistoin  of  observing  certain  days 
typifying  important  events  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
sanctioned  by  law,  is  strong  in  our 
country;  and  it  speaks  well  for  our  better 
natutes  that  we  as  a  people  are  so  ready 
to  observe  them  and  to  make  every  effort 
to  liave  the  observances  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

Although  Thanksgiving  day  is  not  a  stat- 
utory legal  holiday  iu  all  of  the  states,  it  is 
generally  observed  throughout  the  country. 

In  New  Eng- 
land, perhaps 
more  than  in 
any  other  sec- 
tion, the  re- 
ligious side  of 
the  day  is 
more  strictly 
o  b  s  e  r ved , 
though,  as 
a  whole, 
t  h  r  oughout 
the  Union  the 
day  has  come 
to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  day 
of  thanksgiv- 
ing in  very 
truth. 

For  several 
years  past 

an  unusual  effort  has  been  made  to  apply 
decorations  to  home  and  churches  similar 
to  those  used  at  Christmas  and  Easter;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  flowers  are  both 
scarce  and  high  in  price  at  that  period,  the 
floral  decorations  have  not  been  so  lavish 
as  on  the  otli^?r  occasions  mentioned. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  the  writer  that,  so 
far  as  decorations  are  concerned,  the  season 
in  which  a  day  has  been  set  apart  for  Thanks- 
gi\nng  was  especially  favorable  for  making 
the  occasion  most  memorable,  and  certainly 
more  typical,  than  either  Christmas-time  or 
Easter.  I]si)ec'Sally  is  this  the  case  in  rural 
conmiuuities,  where  there  is  usually  a  dearth 
of  siich  plants  and  flowers  as  are  used  out  of 
their  season  of  outdoor  growth. 

Tl'.is  year  the  harvest  of  field  and  orchard 
has  been  a  inost  bountiful  one,  so  that  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  we  «ill  have  at 
hand  the  materials  for  decorations,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  would,  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

Then,  too,  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
unless  the  ground  be  covered  with  snow, 
field  and  fore.«:t  will  contribute  to  our  dec- 
orations with  a  lavish  hand  and  in  great 
variety.  l>ut  everyv\here  we  will  have  the 
golden  grain,  tlie  l  iptned  corn,  the  fruits  and 
the  vegetables,  and  in  some  sections  the  late 
garden  flowei-s,  such  as  chrysantliemums, 
marigolds,  zinnias,  a.stei's,  delphiniums,  etc.; 
so  that  nowhere  would  there  be  lack  of  ma- 
terial, nor.  if  the  following  simple  directions 
are  carried  out,  would  the  task  of  decorating 
be  difficult. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  same  skill 


and  this  applies  not  only  to  floral  decora- 
tions, but  to  any  decorative  work — is  to  have 
the  various  materials  used  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  surroundings  and  with  each 
other;  not  only  as  regards  colors  or  shades 
of  colors,  but  as  to  size.  Therefore,  in  the 
decoration  of  a  church  or  other  large  build- 
ing we  must  always  remember  to  use  not 
only  large  flowers,  but  when  greens  of  any 
kind  are  used,  to  have  branches  of  large  size 
rather  than  twigs,  though  many  of  the 
latter  be  bounti  together.  Small,  delicate 
flowers  which  would  be  charming  in  the 
d^a^ving-ropm  are  lost  to  view  or  fail  in  the 
desired  effect  when  used  in  a  large  building. 
Selecting  the  average  church  for  our  plan, 
built  as  they  usually  are  with  a  platform  of 
generous  dimensions,  we  will  proceed  to 
decorate  it.  What  we  use  as  a  background 
for  our  decorations  will  depend  largely  on 
the  interior  finishings  of  the  building.  If,  as 
in  most  churches  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
the  wall  space  back  of  the  pulpit  is  ordinarj- 
undecorated  white  finish,  large  branches  of 
oak  with  their  leaves  in  autumn  dress  maybe 
used  with  fine  eft'ect;  fasten  these  branches 
to  the  wall  sufficiently  thick  to  complete- 
ly hide  the  white  behind  them.  Should 
the  space  back  of  the  pulpit  be  broken  with 
stained  glass  or  memorial  windows,  and  with 
well-finished  woodwork,  then  lighter  branches 
of  the  oak  or  branches  of  laurel  or  holly 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  spaces  between 
windows. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  platform  fasten 
a  broad  band  of  unthreshed  oats.  Arrange 
them  loosely  and  naturally,  fastening  with 
tacks  and  strings.  At  either  side  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  platform,  both  on  it  and 
at  its  base,  stand  a  large  sheaf  of  the  oats. 
Arrange  baskets  or  boxes,  some  containing 
purple  grapes,  some  with  corn  in  the  ears, 
bright  red  or  j^ellow  apples,  and  also  bi-ancheS 


in  arrangement,  the  same  regard  for  har- 
mony and  geneial  effects,  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  use  of  these  products  of  field, 
farm,  forest  and  orchard  as  with  the  choicest 
products  of  the  floral  kingdom. 

The  plan  for  aijpropriately  decorating  a 
church  in  which  to  hold  Thanksgiving  day 
services  will  doubtless  appeal  to  a  great 
many  of  my  leaders,  so  that  I  will  devote 
space  to  this  work  first. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  decorative  work — 


of  bright  autumn  leaves.  Place  these  at 
intervals  along  the  edge  of  the  platform,  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  will  face  the  audience, 
but  the  baskets  or  boxes  concealed  by  the 
border  of  oats.  This  will  give  color  to  the 
decorations.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  plan  is  to  mass  these  bits  of  color  rather 
than  to  dot  them  here  and  there 
through  the  border  of  oats,  when 
the  effect  aimed  at  would  be  en- 
tirely lost. 

In  front  of  the  reading-desk  and 
on  the  platform,  if  there  is  room — 
if  not,  on  the  floor  i)roper  -of  the 
building — place  a  strong  table  hold- 
ing a  vase  filled  with  long-stemmed 
flowers,  like  chrysanthemums,  in 
the  center:  surround  this  with 
selected  fruits  and  vegetables,  such 
as  small  squashes,  both  green  and 
yellow,  red  and  green  peppers, 
carrots,  with  their  tops  if  possible; 
))arsley  and  celery  would  add  a 
desirable  touch  of  green  and  white. 
Arrange  these  vegetables  in  care- 
less profusion  on  the  table.  From 
the  edge  of  the  table  to  the  floor 
make  a  bank  of  flowers,  oi-  green 
cedar  boughs  would  answer,  so 
that  the  table  would  be  wholly 
concealed  from  view. 
To  carry  the  scheme  of  decoration  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  side  walls  or  the  front  of 
the  gallery,  if  there  is  one,  should  be  dec- 
orated, and  here  is  a  little  "trade  secret," 
if  it  may  be  .so  called.  ilany  visitors  at 
profusely  decorated  churclies  wonder  how  it 
is  jiossible  to  have  the  work  they  see  done 
in  the  short  space  of  time  often  allowed  the 
decorators.  It  is  cpiickly  and  easily  done 
liy  the  use  of  wire  netting  of  various  widths 
and  sizes  of  mesh.   This  netting  is  the  kiud. 


used  for  poultry-yards,  and  is  inexpensive. 
Stretch  it  across  the  space  you  intend  to 
decorate,  and  fasten  it  in  place  with  a  few 
screws,  so  as  not  to  mutilate  the  walls  or 
woodwork;  the  stems  of  the  greens  or  flow- 
ers, as  the  case  may  be,  are  thrust  through 
the  meshes  of  the  netting,  and  held  in  place 
when  necessary  with  twine.  Be  careful,  of 
course,  to  completely  cover  the  wire.  The 
use  of  this  wire  netting  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  using  tacks  or  nails,  which  so 


COUCH-ROBE 

^  With  new  styles  in  couches  one  must  have 
new  robes  as  a  -cover.  The  pillowed  couch 
has  become  a  necessity  in  every  home,  and 
many  indulge  in  two  or  three. 

The  lobe  illustrated  is  worked  in  Bul- 
garian wool  upon  Java  canvas  strips  joined 
with  insertion  made  of  squares  of  crochet- 
ing. As  the  canvas  comes  in  many  different 
colors,  it  would  be  best  to  select  one  that 
would  harmonize  with  the  couch.    If  it  is 
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mutilate  walls  and  woodwork;  it  also  does 
away  with  the  tedious  work  of  making 
wreaths  and  garlands,  and  is  a  great  saving 
in  material.  . 

For  these  larger  decorations  any  green 
procurable  may  be  used,  such  as  laurel,  holly, 
cedar  and  the  like.  .  Wild  buckAvheat,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  fields  near  old  fences, 
and  is  of  a  rich  red-brown  color,  is  an  effec- 
tive wall  decoration, and  has  the  added  merit 
of  being  light  in  weight.  Large  perfect  stalks 
of  field-corn  may  also  be  used  to  advantage, 
though  pop-corn  is  preferable,  being  of  a 
more  delicate  habit  of  growth;  if  possible, 
use  stalks  having  the  ears  of  corn  attached, 
and  pull  back  the  husks  so  that  the  ripened 
kernels  will  show.  Dried  ferns,  wild-rose 
branches,  with  their  ripened  seed-pods  of 
bright  red,  reed-grasses,  -syild-carrot  tops, 
stalks  of  dry  dock-seeds,  dried  heads  of  gold- 
enrod  which  have  turned  to  a  creamy 
brown,  with  the  unthreshed  heads  of  wheat 
and  rye,  are  all  available  for  decorations,  and 
are  most  eft'ective. 

In  home  decorations  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year  many  of  the  fruits,  flowers  and 
grains  may  be  utilized  to  advantage.  For 
example,  an  unused  or  false  fireplace  in  a 
room  could  be  made  very  attractive  by  dec- 
orating it  on  the  following  plane  Fill  in  the 
fireplace  proper  with  large  clusters  of  golden- 
rod,  wheat,  rye  or  oat  heads  tied  loosely  in 
branches,  with  a  few  light  stalks  of  corn 
through  which  would  peep  an  ear  or  two  of 
bright  red  or  yellow  corn.  At  either  side 
of  the  hearth  fasten  upright  a  few  stalks  of 
pop-corn,  or  field-corn,  if  not  too  bulky, 
with  the  ears  attached  if  possible.  On  the 
mantel  place  several  vases  or  glasses  filled 
with  dried  ferns  from  the  woods,  being  care- 


intended  for  durability,  use  black  canvas, 
with  the  clover-leaves  worked  in  harlequin 
colors;  if  dainty,  use  the  delicate  tans  or 
cream,  work  the  clover-leaves  in  green  and 
the  insertion  in  three  shades  of  gi'eeu  and 
three  shades  of  pink. 

It  gives  quite  a  scope  for  one's  own  indi- 
vidual taste,  and  could  best  be  developed  in 
colors  to  suit  the  room  it  is  to  occupy. 

.     E.  B."  K. 

% 

THREE  DAINTY  PINCUSHi05»S 

The  busy  girl  who  sits  all  day  at  a  desk 
has  not  time  to  make  many  gifts  of  her  own 
handiwork,  yet  she  loves  the  dainty  things 


ful  that  this  center  decoration  is  higher  by 
several  inches  than  the  corn-stalks  at  the 
sides. 

As  has  been  said,  enough  of  this  material 
is  at  our  very  doors,  so  that  the  humblest 
home  may  be  made  brighter  and  take  on  an 
added  attraction  at  the  season  of  thanks- 
giving. 

In  both  the  church  and  the  home  decora- 
tions the  changing  of  what  fresh  flowers  are 
used,  when  faded,  will  keep  the  whole  di.s- 
Ijlay  perfect  for  many  weeks. 

Geo.  K.'  Iv.\app. 


in  needlework  that  those  having  moi-e  leisure 
make  for  their  friends.  It  is  for  her  that 
these  simple  pincushoin-tops  have  been  de- 
signed. 

The  tiny  cushions  are  always  useful,  and 
therefore  always  acceptable.  It  is  easier 
better  if  lined  with  the  thinnest  of  crin- 
stuffed.  Cover  tliem  with  silk  of  some  pret- 
ty light  color,  and  make  a  large  putting  all 
around.  This  will  be  found  to  set  out  much 
better  if  lined  with  tiie  thinnest  of  crin- 
oline or  stift",  white  goods.  Use  fine  linen 
for  the  covers,  and  let  the  work  be  beauti- 
fully done.  It  will  be  appreciated  far  more 
than  a  lai-ge  ])iece  of  work,  which  must  be 
hurriedly  finished  at  the  expen.se  of  eyes 
and  iiatience. 

For  a  Irieriil  who  rejoices  in  a  blue  ai  d 
white  room  the  forget-me-not  cushion  w  i  ! 
be  charming  made  up  with  silk  t)4'  the  pecu- 
liar shade  of  pink  that  the  tiny  buds  first 
show.  The  edge  is  to  be  in  white  silk  filo 
floss  oC- the  same  quality  as  that  used  for 
working  the  flowers. 

Tile  Western  cousin  who  never  pushed  the 
snow  from  the  lirst  '"May-flowers"  will  be 
delighted  with  the  trailing  arbutus  design, 
and  it  must  be  done  as  daintily  as  possible 
in  pink  and  white.  .-V  puft"  of  either  pale 
green  or  white  silk  niav  be  u.sed,  and  the 
edge  worked  iu  lorig-and-short  stitch. 

The  hcpatica.  to».  is  unknown  to  the  girl 
who  lives  on  the  prairies,  but  her  mother 
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has  often  told  her  of  the  pretty  flowers  she 
gathered  when  a  chiUl,  so  this  hepatica  pin- 
cushion will  be  welcomed  with  delight.  The 
flowers  may  be  worked  in  pale  purplish  pink, 
white  or  dull,  light  blue,  or  all  colors  may 
be  employed.  The  edge  is  long-and-short 
stitch,  with  a  single  line  following  just  in- 
side, and  the  cushion  itself  may  be  of  any 
pretty  color  which  harmonizes  with  the 
flowers. 

One  who  handles  the  brush  more  easily 
than  the  needle  might  utilize  these  designs 
for  bolting-cloth,  and  they  could  also  be 
adapted  to  china-painting,  for  bonbon-dishes, 
powder-boxes  and  other  small  articles. 

Alice  Mather. 

THANKSGIVING  TIMES 

As  we  read  and  listen  to  the  stories  of 
olden  times,  brick  ovens  and  their  bakery, 
and  of  quaint  old-fashioned  fireplaces  and 
flaming  back-logs,  we  find  ourselves  wishing 
for  a  glimpse  of  old  times,  styles  and  meth- 
ods of  dispensing  Thanksgiving  hospitality, 
and  a  taste  of  the  eventful  feasts  of  our 
great-prandpai'ents'  days. 

But  the  past  'is  past,  and  it  is  in  the 
present  and  the  future  that  you  and  I  are 
living.  And  the  hospitality  of  olden  times 
is  ours  to  dispense,  if  we  will,  with  as  lavish 
and  hearty  good  cheer  as  ever  was  given 
before  the  dawning  of  our  own  day  of  the 
world.  It  reads  to  us  like  ancient  history, 
and  indeed  is,  in  a  sense  of  tlfe  word,  and 
is  full  of  pathos,  interest  and  inspiration. 

Vi'e  may  not  entertain  our  friends  on 
Thanksgiving  day  after  the  manner  of  the 
much-quoted  olden  times,  for  surround- 
ings are  all  so  different  now.  Jseither  may 
jwe  be  able  to  entertain  them  after  the  style 
of  the  "most  approved"  manner  of  the  new. 
But  hospitality  may  enter  into  and  become 
the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  our  Thanks- 
giving-day entertainment  of  friends.  It  is 
ours  to  give,  and  it  is  ours  to  receive,  and 
we  hope  we  are  capable  of  both  giving  and 


than  half  spoiled.  One's  face  will  betray  it 
all  if  one  has  attempted  more  than  either 
health  or  purse  could  withstand  easily,  and 
it  is  but  foolish  waste  of  strength  and  energy 
to  have  sought  the  unattainable.  If  the  heart 
keeps  saying,  "I'll  be  glad  when  Thanksgiv- 
ing is  over,"  let  the  day  go  by  without  an 
attempt  at  entertaining.  For  did  one's 
friends  but  know  it,  one  would  never  be 
troubled  with  their  presence. 

Hospitality  and  a  cup  of  tea  are  preferable 
by  far  to  the  elaborate  feast  and  board  and 
an  unattractive,  tired-faced  hostess. 

It  was  in  the  long  ago,  we  must  remember, 
that  Thanksgiving  was  kept  with  solemn 
sighs  and  speeches,  and  solemn  sermons 
made  the  festivities  (?)  of  the  day  sad  and 
grave  rather  than  bright.  But  our  Lincoln, 
that  all  the  world  loves  and  honors  and 
reveres,  revived  the  true  spirit  of  the  day 
by  proclaiming  it  a  day  set  apart  for  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  for  reunions  and  joy,  and 
for  happiness  and  glee. 

It  took  so  little,  in  comparison,  to  make 
our  Puritan  fathers  thankful  and  happy,  and 
it  takes  so  much  to  put  the  present  genera- 
tion into  a  really  thankful  state  of  mind. 
We  demand  and  expect  so  much,  while  the}', 
with  truly  grateful  hearts,  thanked  a  kind 
Father  and  Providence  that  to  each  person 
of  their  colony  there  could  be,  or  was,  al- 
lowed one  pocket  of  corn-meal  each  week. 

It  puts  us  into  a  more  thankful  frame  of 
thought  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving  day  that  was  ever  kept — 
that  historj'  of  the  little  log  cabin  in  the 
Xew  England  forests,  where  brave  though 
heart-sick  men  raised  their  voices  in  prayer 
Ijecause  He,  their  Father,  had  sent  to  them 
the  long-watched-for  ship  of  relief,  and  sent 
it  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  actual 
starvation. 

Our  own  surroundings  may  not  be  all  that 
we  have  wished  for,  all  that  we  have  hoped 
and  planned  for  and  believe  that  we  should 
have.    Many  are  tempted  to  declare  their 


receiving,  gracefully  and  graciously.  One 
need  be  none  the  less  the  polished,  agreeable 
hostess  because  'of  limited  means.  One's 
home  may  be  neat  and  attractive,  and  one's 
table  pretty  and  inviting  in  appearance, 
though  it  does  not  bear  the  token  of  wealth 
in  elaborate  napery,  rare  china  and  silver, 
and  is  not -loaded  with  the  more  expensive 
edibles  of  the  market. 

We  shall  celebrate  the  day,  of  course.  We 
trust  that  we  shall  not  forget  to  sound  the 
word  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Que  to 
whom  we  owe  all.  "We  shall  meet,  but 
we  shall  miss  him,"  the  sad  refrain  of  thou- 
sands of  hearts  that  through  death  have 
been  made  sad  since  the  passing  of  last 
Thanksgiving  day.  For  sorrow  with  joy  is 
the  sad  portion  that  all  must  accept  as  it 
is  passed  on  to  them.  It  is  the  inevitable 
and  the  fate  of  all.  We  shall  not  forget 
the  loved  ones  "gone  before."  The  tear  will 
start  unbidden  as  we  gather  home  or  as  we 
meet  in  the  homes  of  friends.  The  sobs  of 
anguished  hearts  will  be  stilled,  that  per- 
sonal griefs  shall  not  mar  the  pleasures  of 
the  hour  of  one's  guests  and  one's  friends 
about  them.   And  yet 

We  loved  them  so,  and  miss  them— 
God  alone  can  know  how  deep, 
Of  anguished  hearts  the  bitterness. 
Angels  e'en  must  turn  and  weep. 
Over  homes  bereft  of  loved  ones; 
Over  hearts  with  grief,  'most  wild; 
Over  souls  in  meekness  crying; 
Oh,  pity,  pity,  God,  thy  child! 

All  formality  toward  one's  friends  will  be 
dispensed  with.  They  shall  be  received  upon 
the  footing  of  "home-folks,"  and  shall  be 
made  to  feel  thrice  welcome  and  to  enjoy 
the  day  throughout.  If  we  would  give  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  to  guests  undue  emphasis 
must  not  be  wasted  upon  the  table  and  too 
little  be  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  hostess  when  the  day  of  thanksgiving 
has  brought  its  guests  about  the  board  and 
into  the  house.  Countenance  and  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  If  the  housekeeper 
be  wearied  and  worried  the  day  is  more 


blessings  "so  few  and  far  between"  that 
of  things  to  be  thankful  for  they  have  none. 
But  how  can  we  be  so  ungrateful  and  un- 
just in  judgment?  We  have  frequent  re- 
minders that  "nothing  in  our  lives  is  so  bad 
but  that  it  might  easily  be  worse." 

Looking  into  the  distress  and  poverty  of 
the  world  doubt  of  the  statement  does  not 
seem  so  verj'  wrong  sometimes.  But  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  with  you  and  I 
have  never  been  so  bad  but  that  they  might 
very  easily  "have  been  worse." 

Let  some  sorrow-stricken  friend  be  one's 
especial  guest  of  honor  this  season  of 
Thanksgiving-time,  if  one  has  So  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  a  friend.  I  have  one,  and 
the  very  thought  of  her  awakens  a  chain  of 
memories  of  the  darkest  day  I  have  ever 
icnown  to  come  into  the  life  of  living  mortal. 
I  lived  the  first  of  those  days  with  her, 
comforting  as  best  I  could,  and  ministering 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  the  interven- 
ing days  betwixt  the  now  and  then  I  have 
lightened  and  brightened  as  best  I  knew 
how.  But  through  the  perfidy  of  one  who 
called  my  friend  her  friend,  and  took  from 
her  her  all — her  very  heart  and  soul  and  life, 
— and  left  her  to  grope  alone  in  wretchedness 
of  heart-existence,  praying  daily  for  death, 
she  finds  no  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  world. 
To  her  it  is  all  a  mystery  that  birds  can 
sing  and  that  the  world  can  go  on  in  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way. 

We  have  all  some  one  to  comfort  and  to 
cheer.  We  have  all  so  many  things  for 
which  to  be  thankful  and  glad.  We  have  all 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  world.  We  have 
all  too  much  to  do  to  sit  down  in  idle  re- 
pining, and  to  drift  into  discontent  and 
rebellion.  Therefore,  we  can  ill  afford  to  let 
our  coming  Thanksgiving  day  pass  bj'  un- 
heeded and  unhonored.  Let  it  be  with  us 
all  "a  feast  of  reason  [as  well  as  a  feast  of 
provisions]  and  a  [veritable]  flow  of  soul." 

Ella  Houghton. 

In  its  incipiency.  nearly  every  case  of  Lung 
and  Throat  disease  is  curable  if  promptly 
treated  with  Jayne's  Expectorant. 


A  JACK-KNIFE  PARTY 

I  spent  a  pleasant  evening  recently  with 
eighteen  of  my  Sunday-school  children.  I 
invited  them  to  come  to  my  house  a  certain 
evening,  each  bringing  a  jack-knife.  As  they 
assembled  I  gave  each  child  a  number. 
Around  my  dining-table  I  placed  a  row  of 
eighteen  pumpkins,  each  one  numbered. 
Before  going  to  the  dining-room  the  game 
was  explained.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the 
best  -Jack-o'-lantern.  The  judges  were  to  con- 


sider the  work  regardless  of  size  of  pumpkin. 
Each  pumpkin  was  to  be  named.  After  all 
were  done  lighted  candles  were  arranged  in- 
side and  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  were  placed  in 
a  row  on  the  porch,  for  the  judges.  After 
refreshments  were  served  each  child  took 
his  lantern  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Anna  P.  Siieppaed. 

ARE  YOU  LOSING  FAVORITE  BEGONIAS? 

Don't  worry  over  the  apparent  loss  of  a 
favorite  begonia  unless  you  are  sure  that  it 
is  not  one  of  the  varieties  that  require  a 
period  of  rest  each  j-ear.  Many  varieties  de- 
mand a  resting  spell,  although  their  owners 
seem  ignprant  of  the  fact  and  become  very 
much  discouraged  when  the  plants  begin  to 
look  pale  and  drop  their  leaves,  and  in  some 
cases  even  drop  their  stalks,  little  by  little. 
Do  not  trj'  to  force  them  into  fresh,  growth 
when  they  show  these  signs  of  needed  rest, 
but  set  them  aside  for  awhile  and  let  nature 
take  its  course  until  ready  to  send  up  new 
growth,  then  encourage  strong  development 
with  water  and  careful  cultivation  and  judic- 
ious fertilizing.  S.  W.  H. 

a 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  GRILLE 

Take  rope  as  thick  as  youv  finger — soft 
cotton  in'efeired,  because  it  is  much  easier 
handled.  Remove  the  transom.  Measure 
the  rope  into  exact  lengths  required,  allow- 
ing three  quarters  more  at  each  end.  Tie 
the  ends  securely  before  cutting.  With  an 
auger  bore  holes  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  transom-case, 
insert  the  ropes,  fasten  securely  (after 
stretching  firmly)  with  staples  and  glue, 
and  if  you  wish,  paint  or  stain  any  color 
you  prefer.  M.  M.  M. 


POINT-UCE  AND  HONITON  WING 

These  wings  are  largley  worn  for  hat-trim- 
mings, and  a  pair  of  them  form  a  handsome 
jabot.  Twenty-four  inches  of  fine  Honiton 
braid  and  twelve  inches  of  point-lace  braid 
will  be  required  for  a  single  wing.  When 
used  upon  hats,  a  fine,  silk-covered  wire  is 
sewed  around  the  edge,  which  enables  one 
to  bend  the  wire  into  a  graceful  curve. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Miller. 


END  FOR  TIE  IN  BATTENBERG  LACE 

This  daint}'  article  of  woman's  dress  is 
always  attractive  in  lace,  and  Battenberg 
lace  is  now  the  leading  fancy-work.  Any 


iFEED  children! 


one  who  can  sew  neatly  can  make  one  of 
these  as  a  dainty  gift  for  Christmas.  This 
pattern  (No.  40)  stamped  on  pink  muslin 
is  furnished  for  ten  cents. 


POINT-LACE  BUTTERFLY 

These  butterflies  are  largely  used  for  trim- 
ming dresses  and  hats,  and  are  worn  upon 
the  hair.  In  the  one  illustrated  the  stitches 
are  plainly  seen  and  are  not  complicated. 

Mes.  L.  H.  Miller. 


£    THEY  HEEDitsrieh.flesh-maklnggluten  | 

£  and  bone-making  phosphates.  As  well  feed  | 
~  children  laundry  starch  as  many  white-flour  5 
5  starchy  foods.  Infant  mortality  is  largely  £ 
5  tlie  result  of  too  much  starch  In  the  food.  Z 

c  For  Children  and  for  Grown  Folks  i 
WHEATLET  | 

t  is  a  remarkably  healthful 
5  food.    "VVheatlet  contains  t 
J  only  the  nutriment  of  the  I 
^  wliole  wheat.  Sold  in  2  ft  ( 
5  packages. 

^  If  your  grocer  does  not  I 
%  keep  Wheatlet  have  himor- 
£  der  some  for  you,  or  send  [ 
£  us  his  name  and  your  ord- 
=  er— we  will  see  that  youl 
S  are  supplied.  Avoid  suh-( 
J  stitutes. 

I    Send  for  booklet. 

^  The  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name  £, 
£  and  is  made  only  by  tbe  y 

\  Franklin  Mills  Co.,     Lockpori,  N.  Y.  ^ 


A  NEW  DRESS  FOR  TEN  CENTS 


It  15  Easy  to  Make  an  Old  Dress  Look 
New  with  a  Ten-cent  Package  of 
Diamond  Dyes 

Almost  every  woman  has  one  or  more  dresses  that 
are  of  goort  material  but  laded  or  o£  unfashionable  col- 
or. V\ith  a  ten-cent  package  of  Diamond  Dyes  you  can 
color  any  one  of  these  dresses  to  look  like  new,  thus 
getting  practically  a  new  dress  for  a  trifling  expense. 
Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for  home  use, 
and  the  simple  directions  on  every  package  make  it 
impossible  for  any  to  fail  witli  these  dyes.  It  is  but 
little  more  trouble  to  use  them  than  it  would  be  to 
wash  the  fabric. 

You  can  color  anything  anj-  color  with  Diamond 
Dyes.  Dresses,  cloaks,  wraps,  feathers.  stoekingSf 
ribbons,  can  all  be  made  to  look  like  new  with  these 
great  money  saving  dyes.  They  make  aI)solutely  fast 
colors  that  "are  true  to'  name,  and  give  results  superior 
to  nmch  of  the  dyeing  done  by  job  dye-houses. 

To  get  the  best  results  it  i.s  always  necessary  to  have 
different  dyes  for  cotton  and  wool,  and  on  this  acctnmt 
there  are  some  fifteen  Diannnid  Dyes  sjiecially  ]ire- 
pared  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods.  Be  sure  to  get  a 
cotton  dye  if  you  wish  to  color  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

Never  allow  a  dealer  to  sell  you  something  else  when 
you  want  Diamond  Dyes,  even  though  he  can  make  a 
larger  profit  on  the  imitation.  Diamond  Dyes  have 
stood  the  test  of  years  of  use,  and  are  the  original 
package  dyes  for  home  dyeing. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 


POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrifTK  iVrfftt 
Washing  Mafhine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :  if  not  sat i sf actor y  money  refunded.  Agents 
granted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
POKTLAND  MFG.  CO.    Kox  4.   Portland,  Mich. 


75,000  in  use. 


ECTIinV^OR  BUSINESS 
O  I  U  U  I  ^  «  Booh- 
kecpios,Itasiness  Forms, Pen- 
maoshtp,  Com'l  Law,  Letter 
Writlne,  Arithmellc,  Short- 
hsnd,EDKlish  &  tltll  Service  branches  thoroa^hly 
byMAlLatyourownHOME.  Success  guaranteed 
We  give  a  useful,  Honey-Making  Edaca-  ^ 
tlon.   Salaried  Sitnations  obtained  |I 
by  oar  students.   National  -"r"*^-JPy  JjOP* 
tion,  established  40  years.  It  will  ^^'fyJjLf 
pay  you.    Try  it.    Catalog  free,  ffi^^'jjfct 
Trial  leseon  10  cents.  lMit4r!j^^\ 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON.  ,  IBK  ''S^ 
330  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.T.^S)kBe> 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  i>erfe<-t  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin.  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wUiil  blows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  280>^  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Quilt  Patterns 

We  want  every  quilter  to 
have  our  book  of  400  De- 
slffiiH.  (-ontainiug  the  prettiest. 
qnei?rest,  scarcest,  most  gro- 
tesque patterns,  from  old  log 
cabin  to  stars  and  puzzle  de- 
signs. All  sent,  postpaid,  for 
five  2  ct.  stamps  (or  silver 
dime);  3  for  25  cts. 

LADIES'  ART  CO., 
2S0  Pine  St.,  B  88,  St.  LouU,  Ho. 


High 
Arm 


$10  to  $25  SAVED 

in  buying  direct  from  factory.  80 
dftyn  free  trial.  No  aj^ents  large 
profits  to  pay  .No  money  in  advance 

163  Kenwood  Jlseblne  for  (■.!2.aO 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$60  irllnitlon  ■•ehine  for  $19.50 

Olhrr  Jlsrhlnea  $S.0O,  $11.50  snd  $15.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
fl4  West  TsnBuren  St.,  B-7.      Chicago,  Ills. 


Aeents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Waebea 
easy.  Clotlies  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pav  freight.  CirciilarR  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  ClMd  St.,  Lincoln.  III. 


ONE  YEAR  HOR  lO  CENTS 

We  xenil  our  monthlv  Ui-paie,  4S-col.  pap*T  Ji-voted  to  Stories.  Home  Decom- 
tioiis,  Fa.-hinns,  Household.  Orchanl,  Ganlen,  Florii-ulture,  Poultry,  eti-.,  one 
year  for  I'l  cent?,  if  yon  aenii  the  a.iTne.s  an<l  addreatied  of  aiz  ladv  friends. 
'WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  Ull  Evans  Are.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  GOOD  FINGER-BANDAGE 

THE  usual  form  of  bandages  for 
bruised  or  mangled  lingers  is  or- 
dinarily unsatisfactory  or  bung- 
ling from  an  abundance  of  cloth, 
which  is  of  very  little  use  in  the  healing  of 
the  sores.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  in- 
terest to  know  that  there  has  been  devised 
a  bandage  which  both  for  convenience  and 


Fig.  1 

safety,  and  for  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
made,  deserves  to  be  widely  known.  The 
making  and  applying  of  this  bandage  may  be 
thus  briefly  described: 

Pleasure  a  piece  of  .cloth  twice  the  length 
of  the  finger,  and  cut  it  square.  Fold  the  cloth 
double,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Cut  out  the  square  (a), 
and  remove  it.  Then  make  the  seven 
"tails,"  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Open 
the  bandage,  and  place  it  in  position.  Fig. 


Fig.  2 


2,  the  hand  lying  palm  down  on  your 
knee.  Then  turn  the  flap  (b)  over  the 
finger,  and  tie  the  first  corresponding  set  of 
tails  aver,  it  in  one  knot,  leaving  the  ends 
loose,  to  be  covered  by  the  tying  of  the 
second  set  of  tails,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
remaining  pairs  of  tails  are  all  tied  in  the 
same  manner,  the  last  set  being  fastened  in 
a  double  knot.  In  tying  the  tails,  draw  them 


Fig.  3 

snug,  but  not  too  tight,  as  the  blood  circula- 
tion must  not  be  .stopped. 

In  medical  circles  this  is  known  as  the 
Hermance  bandage. 

Vhere  mishaps  are  likely  to  occur  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  a  supply  of  this  bandage 
in  stock.  J.  Christian  Bay. 


HOME  TOILETS 

I  read  a  story  not  long  ago  of  a  woman 
who  was  an  immaculate  housekeeper;  in 
fact,  she  woiked  so  hard  and  spent  so 
much  time  .sweeping  and  dusting,  scrub- 
bing and  scouring,  that  she  had  little  time 
left  to  devote  to  her  own  personal  appear- 
ance or  that  of  her  children.  One  Saturday 
she  spent  all  the  morning  cleaning  the  din- 
ing-room, ijoHsliing  the  furniture,  etc..  and 
then  came  to  the  dinner-table  in  an  old, 
faded  dress  and  unkempt  hair,  to  hear  her 
husband  say,  "The  room  looks  very  nice, 
but  your  appearance  does  not  correspond. 
I  would  rather  see  you  and  the  children  neat 
and  trim,  even  if  tliere  was  not  quite  so 
much  shine  on  the  furniture." 

I  believe  all  men  feel  very  much  as  this 
man  did.  They  do  not  like  a  house  kept 
in  such  order  and  neatne.ss  that  they  feel 
they  are  being  watched  all  the  time  for 
fear  they  will  make  a  little  dirt  in  some  way 


or  disarrange  the  order  of  a  room,  but  they 
do  like  to  see  wife  and  children  looking  their 
very  best. 

The  mistress  of  the  smallest  and  most 
modest  home  may  always  look  well  if  she 
will  give  the  matter  a  little  attention.  Even 
while  doing  her  own  cooking  and  housework 
in  the  morning  she  can  keep  herself  neat  , 
and  trim  in  appearance. 

I  know  many  women  who  love  pretty  and 
dainty  things  are  obliged  to  study  the  mat- 
ter carefully  to  make  their  wardiobe  what 
they  wish  it  to  be,  and  in  too  many  cases, 
in  the  desire  to  have  pretty  things  for  eve- 
ning and  outdoortoilets,  they  slight  the  morn- 
ing and  think  anrthing  good-  enough  to  wear 
while  doing  their  work.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Begin  the  day  right,  and  there  will  be  no  go- 
ing backward;  if  the  morning  dress  be  neat 
and  tidy,  no  fear  but  what  the  whole  day 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  standard. 

Opinions  difi'er  as  to  what  is  the  best 
material  for  morning  dresses.  For  myself 
I  like  a  cotton  shirt-waist  and  a  black  brill- 
iantine  skirt  for  both  summer  and  winter 
wear.  For  winter  make  a  thin  flannel  waist, 
cut  and  fitted  to  the  form  and  without  lin- 
ing, to  wear  under  the  shirt-waist  for 
warmth;  or  one  can  find  wool  jersey  waists 
in  the  stores  made  for  this  same  purpose. 
Next  have  a  half-dozen  large  gingham  aprons 
to  wear  in  the  kitchen.  Have  the  dress- 
skirt  clear  the  floor  all  around,  and  make 
the  apron  as  long  as  the  skirt,  to  almost 
meet  at  the  back,  and  with  a  generous  bib; 
also  have  half-length  sleeves  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, with  elastic  top  and  bottom,  to  draw 
on  over  the  dress-sleeves.  Allien  a  meal  is 
read}',  slip  off  your  apron  and  you  are  neat 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  table.  If  one  prefers 
to  wear  cotton  dresses  all  the  year,  an  extra 
skirt  and  the  flannel  underbody  will  make 
them  suiliciently  warm. 

The  art  .student  of  my  family  has  a  paint- 
ing-apron wbich  is  a  good  model  for  a  house- 
keeping apron,  as,  in  fact,  she  used  it  for 
that  purpose  during  vacation.  The  waist 
Iiart  is  cut  alike  back  and  front,  and  gath- 
ers in  the  middle,  both  at  the  top  and  belt. 
It  buttons  in  the  back,  and  the  skirt  is  cut 
a  gored  front,  two  side  gores  and  a  straight 
width  in  the  back.  This  apron  may  be  made 
with  sleeves  or  without,  and  have  half- 
length  sleeves  to  put  on  separately.  You 
can  cut  two  side  gores  from  one  width 
of  cloth  by 
folding  it  as 
here  illustra- 
t  e  d  ,  and 
turning  one 
gore  bottom  side  up.  Gather  the  skirt 
slightly  to  the  belt  all  around.  In  warm 
weather  this  apron  may  be  worn  without 
a  dress,  only  a  thin  shirt-waist  under  it, 
as  the  skirt  is  ivhole.  ;Maida  McL. 


THE  LITTLE  PUCE  AT  HOME 

I  suppose  it  hasn't  altered,  the  little  place 
at  home: 

There's  the  well-sweep,  there's  the  rlairy. 
there's  the  door-step  just  the  same. 
Only  mother's  gone:   And  strangers  would 
not  know  me  should  I  come 

Through  the  twilight  to  the  old  place;  may- 
be wouldn't  know  my  name. 

The  white  lilacs  by  the  window—leafless  in 
the  wintry  day — 
But  I  knew  those  plumes  of  sweetness  woo- 
ing to  the  Ma.v-time  bees. 
They  will  bloom  again  to-morrow,  as  they 
bloomed  but  yesterday — 
And  the  dear  old  apple  orchard  shows  the 
same  dear  rows  of  trees. 

It  is  still  the  old  place,  only  not  a  soul  I  used 
to  know 

Lives  in  that  sweet  bit  of  Eden— some  are 
gone  across  the  sea; 
Some  are  safe  in  God's  fair  haven- went 
there  years  and  years  ago; 
Some  are  only  pauper  rich  men,  heaping 
silver  up  like  me. 

■VX'lth  a  menior.v  of  the  old  place  tugging  at 
them  in  their  dreams— 
With  a  hunger  for  the  old  place,  and  the 
bo.vish  hearts  they  had 
When  the  sunshine  did  not  reach  tbeni  fitfully 
in  fading  gleams. 
When  the.v  had  their  home  with  mother, 
and  were  young  and  poor  and  glad. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

VARIATIONS  ON  THE  OYSTER  THEME 

The  oyster  is  so  good  of  itself  that  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  spoil  it  entirely  in  the  cooking 
process,  though  it  may  have  varying  degrees 
of  goodness,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
manipulator  of  frying-pans  and  stew-kettles; 
but  to  realize  its  possibilities,  to  enjoy  its 
full  flavor,  why,  tlien  you  must  take  a  trip 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland — that  par- 
adise of  epicures.  Having  done  this,  you 
will,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  ask  the  ques- 


Doctor,  ■what  is  free  alkali?** 
"The  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  a  strong  chemical 
and  is  destructive  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissue. 

Pure  soap  is  harmless,  but  •when  the  soap  is  carelessly  or  dis- 
honestly made,  alkali  is  left  in  it  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  'free.*  Soap 
containing  free  alkali  should  not  be  used  -where  it  may  do  damage. 

*'In  the  medical  profession,  in  sickness,  in  surgery  and  in  the 
hospitals  -we  use  Ivory  Soap  because  it  is  pure  and  contains  no 
free  alkali.** 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*>io<.  PER  CENT.  PURE. 

Coorrigit  189S.  hj  The  'rtocter  &  Gamble  Co^.  Cinrinath.        '  .  .  * 


tion,  "Why,  oh,  why  don't  they  taste  the 
same  anj-where  else?" 

Perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  my 
advice;  in  that  ease  try  some  of  their  ways 
of  cooking  the  succulent  dainty.  As  our  old 
black  auntie  used  to  say,  "Don'  yo'  be 
skearce  wid  de  lard,"  if  the  oysters  are  to  be 
fiied,  and  have  it  smoking  hot;  when  it  gets 
full  of  craeker-crumbs  pour  off  into  another 
skillet. 

Fritters. — To  one  pint  of  milk  add  a 
little  salt  and  one  egg,  beaten  light.  Stir  in 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  in  which 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder 
has  been  sifted.  Now  add  one  solid  pint  of 
oysters;  they  will  thin  the  batter  to  proper 


consistency.  Fry  in  hot  lard,  and  serve  at 
once. 

Panned  Oysters. — Drain  one  pint  of  oys- 
ters. .  Put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut in  a  hot  pan,  and  when  melted,  but 
not  browned,  put  in  the  oysters.  Stir  con- 
stantly until  the  edges  curl,  then  serve  in 
hot  soup-plates.  This  makes  enoiif h  for  two 
persons. 

Oy'STER  Croqcettes.— Chop  the  oysters, 
and  then  measure;  take  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  mashed  potatoes,  season  to  taste, 
moisten  with  a  beaten  egg,  make  in  balls  or 
cakes,  dip  in  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  lard.  Garnish  with  parsley, 
and  serve.  iI.\RY  M.  Willard. 


A  young  medical  student,  living  in  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  explains 
some  severe  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  spite  of  his  professional 
training.  "After  eating  a  hearty  meal,"  he  says,  "I  would  have  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  fullness  and  would  raise  gas.  Of  course  if 
this  had  continued  I  would  have  been  a  good  case  for  some  doctor 
In  the  morning  I  would  have  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  sometimes  would 
vomit.  Seeing  an  advertisement  of  Ripans  Tabules,  I  sent  for  two 
packages  and  took  a  Tabule  after  each  meal.  Before  I  had  taken  two 
bo.xes  I  was  completely  cured  of  the  disagreeable  feelings.  I  occasion- 
ally take  a  Tabule  when  I  feel  the  need  of  it,  and  I  now  have  as  good 
a  digestion  as  anybody  would  want.  If  any  one  doubts  this  refer 
him  to  me." 

\  new  style  packet  contalnlnor  ten  ripans  tabotjm  In  a  paper  cart«n  (without  glass)  Is  now  for  sale  at  some 
drtlir  stores'-roE  kivk  cf.sts.  This  low-pnced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  tlie  economical.  One  dozen 
of  the  rtveient  cartons  ( l3u  t.ibules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sendinir  forty ^!ight  cents  to  the  Kn-ANS  Cheucai. 
CoitFAiiY  No  10  Spruce  Street.  New  Yorii— or  a  single  carton  (TKN  TABULBS)  will  be  sent  tor  five  ctnta. 
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FOR  YOU 

■|-^/-wT^  that  sour  stomach  use  Stuart's 
l-<  I  1 1^  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because 
*■  ^  V  they  digest  the  food  before  it 
has  time  to  sour,  ferment  and  poison 
the  blood. 

w-^^^Q  loss  of  appetite  take  Stuart's 
K<IIIy  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because 
*  food  promptly  digested  creates 

a  natural  desire  for  .more. 
p^l/^rj  loss  of  flesh,  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
l~<  I  I  pepsia  Tablets  ;  they  increase 
flesh  in  the  only  common  sense 
way,  that  is,  by  digesting  flesh-forming 
food,  and  assisting  the  weak  stomach  in 
disposing  of  it. 

gas'  in  stomach  and  bowels, 
lie   causing  distress,  belching  and 
^  headaches,  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia   Tablets ;    always    indicated  in 
such  cases. 

■T^/^l^  palpitation  of  the  heart,  use 
II 1^  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  be- 
cause  this  symptom  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  is  caused  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach. 

|~^^^  rv  impure  blood  use  Stuart's  Dys- 
II 1^  pepsia  Tablets ;  pure  blood  can 

^  only  result  from  wholesome 
food  thoroughly  digested. 
T^^  /"X        every  form  of  weak  digestion 
l~*  II  Ic   and  stomach  trouble  (  except 

^  cancer  of  the  stomach )  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest,  most 
natural,  most  successful  cure.  No  patent 
medicine,  but  composed  of  digestive  acids, 
pepsin,  bismuth.  Golden  Seal  and  similar 
valuable  stomach  remedies. 

For  sale  by  druggists  at  50c  for  full  size 
package,  or  by  mail  from  Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 
sball,  Micli.   Kindly  ask  your  druggist  first. 

The 

Berkshire 
Hills 

Sanatorium, 

TREATMENT  t"^ 


Tumors,  and  all  Forms  of  Malignant  and 
Benign  Growths, 

Without  the  use  of  tlie  Knife 

Tat  Urgest  mo  But  Ehuippu  Prnvtn  Insnmioa  n  the  World. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permaoeot  cure  where  we  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  treatnienL 

Please  state  your  case  as  clearly  as  possible  and  our  hook  with 
complete  iufornutioo  wQl  be  mailed  free.  Address. 

Drs.  W.  E,  Brown  &  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


CURES  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

Every  home  should  have  our  New  Im- 
proveci  Thermal  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 
(patented.)  It  gives  a  hot  vapor  bath 
which  forces  all  impurities 
from  the  system  by  natural 
action  of  the  pores  ot  the  skin. 
Immediate  relief  guaranteed 
in  worst  forms  of  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  La  Grippe,  Gout,  Fe- 
maieComplaints,  Insomnia;  all 
Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney 
Dlseases:reduces  Surplus  Flesh, 
One  bath  cures  the  worst  cold. 
tJnequaled  for  general  bath- 
ing purposes.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  I*adies 
should  have  our  Complexion  Steamer,  used  in  con- 
junction with  Cabinet.  Invaluable  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  Asthma  and  Catarrh.  Clears 
the  skin,  removes  pimples,  blemishes  and  salt  rheum; 
gives  a  soft,  velvety  complexion. 

PREE  Descriptive  book  and  testimonials  to 
allwho  write.  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  AGENTS. 

■OIXENKOPP  A  SIcCREEBT,  191  Bummlt  St.,  TOLEDO,  OUIO- 


Havinz  recently-  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  watches 
from  a  bankrupt  flrm,  consistinz  of  solid  gold,  silver  and 
gold-fiUed  casoa.  we  shall  offer  a  portion  of  the  entire  lot  at 
prices  nerer  before  heftrd  of  in  the  waich  trade.  Among 
the  stock  are  *,7S0  AMERICAN  STYLE  WATCHES,  in 
SOLID  GOLD-FILLED  CASES,  which  we  shaU  seU  aingly 
or  by  the  doien  to  private  parties  or  the  trade,  at 
the  un-heard-of  LOW  PRICE  of  $3.98  EACH. 
Each  and  every  watch  U  guaranteed  a  perfect 
timekeeper,  and  each  watch  is  accompanied  with 
our  guarantee  for  20  years.    Think  of  it  I    A  gen- 
uine .American  Style  Movement  watch,  in  solid 
^old-filled  case,  and  guaranteed  20  YEARS,  for 
S;{.03.    Those  wanting  a  first-class,  reliable  time- 
keeper at  about  one  third  retail  price,  should  order 
ac  once.    Watch  speculators  can  make  monev  by 
buyinz  by  the  dt-xen  to  sell.    CUT  THIS  OVT  and 
send  to  uj  and  we  will  send  a  watch  to  you  C.  0.  D., 
subject  to  examination,  by  express,  upon  approval. 
If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, pay  %'.L^  and  express  charges,  and  it  is 
yours,  otherwise  jou  do  not  pay  one  cent.    Can  we 
make  a  fairer,  offer?    Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  want  ladies'  or  gents'  siie.    Price  per  dozen, 
$42.00.    If  full  amount,  is  sent  with  the 

order,  we  will  incIuJe  one  of  our  special  heavy 
GOLD  FILLED  CHAIN?,  which  retail  the  world  over.  forJl.iJ".  AJdres?  at  once, 
SAFK  WATCH  CO.,  19  Warren  St.,  XEW  YORK. 


HIGH 

ARM 


USE  IT  FREE 

days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
fine  cent  in  advance;  shipped  anywhere.to 
anyone, for  30  days'  test  trial.We  risk  you, 
£60  WbUe  Star  Hacbine,   .    .  {22. 00 

*50  Pearl  Slachlne  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  S9,  $12.30,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free;  buy  from  factory 
andsave  f  10  to  $40  ;«K  PAY  FREIGHT  -.thous- 
ands in  use;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free«    Each  machine  guaranteed  lOyears. 

Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

(in  fuU)  Dept.       215  B.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.Ill 


1,500  SEWING-MACHINES 

Second-hand  standanl  makes  $8  to  ^HS. 
Shop-worn  or  slightly  used  samples  S7  to 
S12.  3yrs. on  trial,  isew  Machines  1-4  price. 

Lareest  dealerj  In  the  world.    Write  for  bargain  offer. 

R,  H.  MEAD  A-  CO.,  Irwin  Bldg.,  Chlcflco. 
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THE  HAPPIEST  HEART 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame, 

The  dust  will  hide  the  crown; 
Aye,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 

Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  over  heat 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet. 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest. 
—From  '  Out  of  the  Silence,"  by  John  Vance 
Cheney. 

a 

FRONT  THE  SUN 

AN  Eastern  story  tells  of  a  king  that 
tried  in  vain  to  mount  his  horse.  The 
mettlesome  animal  plunged  and 
reared  and  could  not  be  controlled. 
But  there  stood  near  by  an  observing  groom, 
who  quietly  said,  "The  horse  has  caught 
sight  of  his  own  shadow  stretching  in  front 
of  him.  Turn  him  around  so  that  he  faces 
the  sun  and  his  terror  will  pass  away." 
This  was  done,  and  the  groom  proved  to  be 
right. 

It  is  easier  to  moralize  over  this  little  tale 
than  it  is  to  practise  one's  moralizing,  for  it 
teaches  the  folly  of  facing  our  worries  in- 
stead of  our  joys— the  sin,  indeed,  of  facing 
our  unrighteous  self,  when  we  should  be 
facing  the  sun  of  righteousness.  "He  is 
standing  in  his  own  light"  we  often  say  of 
a  man  who  hinders  his  o'wn  worldlj-  advance- 
ment. Is  any  "standing  in  one's  own  light" 
half  so  serious  a  misfortune  as  turning  one's 
back  on  the  sun  of  faith  and  hope  and  good 
cheer? 

The  regiments  of  Chickamauga  whose 
colonels  chose  for  them  the  hot,  sunny 
meadows  grumbled  loudly,  and  envied  the 
troops  whose  tents  were  pitched  under  the 
cool  trees;  but  when  malaria  came  it  left  the 
meadow  camps  alone,  and  then  the  growl- 
ing stopped.  Take  a  liquid  that  will  putrefy, 
and  place  some  of  it  in  a  bottle  exposed  to 
the  sunlight,  and  another  portion  of  it  in 
the  dark,  and  the  former  will  keep  sweet, 
while  the  latter  becomes  filled  with  deleteri- 
ous germs.  And  just  -what  God's  sun  of 
burning  vapor  will  do  for  the  pestilential 
miasmas  of  earth  that  same  victory  will  be 
gained  by  God's  spiritual  sunshine — by 
trust  and  laughter  and  optimism — over  the 
far  more  noxious  disease  that  we  call  des- 
pondency. 

And  the  sunshine  is  so  plentiful — both 
kinds  of  it!  Dr.  Pentecost  imagaines  an 
invalid  whose  physician  has  prescribed  sun- 
shine, and  he  goes  out  in  the  street  where 
the  shadow  of  his  house  lies  cold  and  damp, 
and  looks  longingly  across  to  the  other  side, 
all  bright  and  sunny,  and  he  says,  "Oh,  it 
is  cold,  and  I  am  so  chilly!  I  wish  I  could 
get  a  little  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun  about 
me.  I  suppose  I  must  walk  up  and  down 
here  as  briskly  as  my  strength  will  allow, 
and  then  I  shall  feel  better;  and  by  and  by, 
when  I  get  warmer,  the  sun  will  have  gotten 
around  so  as  to  shine  on  my  side  of  the 
street." 

Yes,  it  is  so  easy  to  get  away  from  our 
shadows;  as  easy  as  turning  the  horse 
around;  as  moving  out  from  under  the  trees; 
as  crossing  the  street.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
resolutely  to  turn  our  backs  on  ourselves; 
to  drop  from  our  thoughts  our  selfish  plans 
and  fears  and  doubts  and  discouragements 
and  failures;  not  forgetting  them — that 
might  seem  impossible — but  what  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  thing,  burj-ing  them 
under  thoughts  of  Christ  and  of  Christ's  de- 
sires for  us. 

In  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  most  beautiful 
poems  he  pictures  a  pale  weaver  working 
disconsolately  at  his  task  in  a  squalid  street. 
Soon  after  meeting  him  he  comes  upon  a 
Christian  preacher,  cheery  and  hopeful  in 
the  same  disheartening  surroundings,  with 
sickness  and  overwork  pulling  him  down. 
"How  fare  you  in  this  scene?"  asks  the  poet. 
"Bravely!"  is  the  reply,  "for  I  have  been 
much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the 
li^nng  Bread."  And  the  poet's  conclusion 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all: 

"O  human  soul !  so  long  as  thou  canst  so 

Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  sen.se's  ebb  and  flow 

To  cheer  thee  and  to  right  thee  if  thou 
roam. 

Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through  the 
night ! 

Thou  mail 'St  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed 
thy  home." 

— Cliriatiaii  Endeavor  World. 


HAPPY  OLD  AGE  A  CHAI<MING  THING 

To  women  the  loss  of  beauty  is  so  sharp  a 
trial,  the  change  from  the  grace  and  slen- 
derness  of  girlhood  so  severe  a  discipline, 
that  there  is  commonly  a  touch  of  acrimony 
in  the  phrase  witli  which  she  sets  aside  some 
pet  decoration  or  some  fashion  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  assume. 

Unless  she  can  put  all  this  away,  and  take 
in  their  place  the  sweet  calmness  of  later  life, 
to  render  her  face  lovely  and  lovable,  and 
for  the  rose  that  has  faded  on  her  cheek 
can  substitute  that  smile  which  some  women 
wear  who  have  conquered  and  found  peace 
in  their  victory,  she  will  lose  that  rarest 
beauty  which  comes  with  happy  old  age. 

When  a  good  and  clever  woman  has  reached 
that  beautiful  tableland  of  life  from  which 
she  look  over  the  many  battles  on  its  plains, 
and  yet  feel  sure  that  fife  is  worth  living, 
and  men  and  women  worth  lo\ing,  she  has 
nothing  to  envy  in  those  just  beginning. 

To  learn  the  use  of  gentle,  regular  exercise 
and  sensible  and  imigorating  diet;  to  keep 
every  power  at  its  utmost  output  of  activity; 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  day,  and  temper 
its  ardor  by  our  knowledge  and  exi)erience; 
to  be  a  balance-wheel  for  the  complex  ma- 
chinerj-  of  a  modern  household;  to  strive  to 
look  as  freshly  neat  and  as  fastidiously  care- 
ful as  in  the  days  of  youth  are  not  easy 
tasks;  but  when  a  woman  so  meets  her  old 
age  she  is  of  more  value  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family  circle,  and  need  not 
sigh  for  any  hour  of  past  importance. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

a 

SELF-DENIAL 

Self-denial  for  the  sake  of  self-denial  does 
no  good;  self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake  is 
no  religious  act  at  all.  If  you  give  up  a 
meal  for  the  sake  of  showing  power  over 
self,  or  for  the  sake  of  self-discipline,  you 
are  not  more  religious  than  before.  This  is 
mere  self-culture,  which,  being  occupied  for- 
ever about  self,  leaves  you  only  in  that  circle 
of  self  from  which  religion  is  to  free  j'ou; 
but  to  give  up  a  meal  that  one  you  love  may 
have  it  is  properly  a  religious  duty,  because 
made  easy  by  affection.  To  bear  pain  for 
the  sake  of  bearing  it  has  in  it  no  moral 
quality  at  all,  but  to  bear  it  rather  than 
surrender  truth,  or  in  order  to  save  another, 
is  positive  enjoj-ment  as  well  as  ennobling  to 
the  soul.  Did  you  ever  receive  even  a  blow 
meant  for  another  in  order  to  shield  that 
other?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was 
actual  pleasure  in  that  keen  pain  far  beyond 
the  most  rapturous  thrill  of  nerve  which 
could  be  gained  from  pleasure  in  the  midst 
of  painlessness?  Is  not  the  mystic  yeai'ning 
of  love  expressed  in  words  most  purely  thus. 
Let  me  suffer  for  him?  This  element  of  love 
is  that  which  makes  this  doctrine  an  intel- 
ligible and  a  blessed  truth.  Sacrifice  alone, 
bare  and  unrelieved,  is  gliastlj-,  unnatural 
and  dead;  but  self-sacrifice  illuminated  by 
love  is  warmth  and  life;  it  is  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  life  of  God,  the  blessedness  and 
only  proper  life  of  man. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


CONFIDENCES 

It  is  better  to  be  too  resented  rather  than 
too  much  given  to  confidences  with  ordinary 
acquaintances.  The  most  momentous  affairs 
of  your  life  are  of  little  consequence  or  in- 
terest to  the  greater  part  of  the  people  you 
meet.  What  you  have  suffered  or  done  is  of 
little  moment  to  them.  You  may  be  burning 
with  your  wrongs,  and  bursting  with  anxiety 
to  relate  them  to  somebody,  but  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  you  meet 
the  story  would  be  only  faintly  amusing.  It 
would  hardly  be  remembered  by  them  two 
hours  after  you  had  told  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  think  over  these  truths, 
to  keep  them  in  one's  heart,  and  to  promptly 
quench  in  one's  self  that  longing  to  tell 
our  "little  tale  of  woe"  to  any  one  w-ho  wall 
sit  still  and  listen  to  it.  We  are  not  likely 
to  be  sorry  that  we  refrained  from  speaking. 
We  may  be  sorry  that  we  did  speak. 

The  bitter  lesson  that  we,  as  individuals, 
are  of  small  account  to  the  world  at  large 
is  one  not  easy  to  learn.  But  it  must  be 
learned  if  we  would  carry  strong,  healthy 
minds  in  our  bodies.  We  must  find  consola- 
tion and  compensation  in  ourselves  for  the 
ills  of  life,  and  then  it  will  be  easier  to  break 
ourselves  of  the  wretched  habit  of  always 
looking  for  a  confidant. — Harper's  Bazar. 
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BOILING  WATER  WITHOUT  FIRE 

IT  is  possible  to  make  a  pail  of  water  boil 
without  putting  it  on  the  fire  and  with- 
out applying  external  heat  to  it  in  any 
way.    In  fact,  you  can  make  a  pail  of 
water  boil  by  simply  stirring  it  with  a 
paddle. 

The  feat  was  recently  performed  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  any  one  may 
do'it  with  trouble  and  pei-sevei-ance.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  place  your  water  in  a 
pail — it  may  be  ice-water  if  necessary — and 
stir  it  with  a  wooden  paddle.  If  you  keep 
at  it  long  enough  it  will  certainly  boil.  Five 
hours  of  constant  and  rapid  stirring  are  suf- 
ficient to  perform  the  feat  successfully. 

The  water  will,  after  a  time,  grow  warm, 
and  then  it  grows  hot — so  hot,  in  fact,  that 
you  cannot  hold  your  hand  in  it,  and  finally 
it  will  boil.  Prof.  Ames,  of  .Johns  Hopkins, 
annually  illustrates  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  heat  by  having  one  of  his  students  per- 
form the  trick  in  front  of  his  class.  It  is  a 
tiresome  job,  but  if  is  perfectly  feasible. 

The  point  which  Prof.  Ames  wishes  to  il- 
lustrate is  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical 
equivalent  to  heat.  It  requires  just  as  many 
foot-pounds  of  work  to  develop  a  given  quan- 
tity- of  heat.  By  turning  the  paddle  in  the 
water  at  a  regular  speed  it  is  possible  to  find 
ojit  just  how  much  work  is  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  water  one  degree. 

Heat  is  developed  in  almost  any  substance 
which  IS  subject  to  continuous  or  very 
violent  action.  Long-continued  and  violent 
hammering  on  two  pieces  of  wire  will  heat 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be 
welded  together.  A  lead  bullet,  if  shot  di- 
rectly at  a  stone  wall,  will  develop  heat 
enough  by  the  contact  to  melt  and  fall  to 
the  ground  a  molten  mass. 

ROOSEVELT'S  SLIPPERY  WAY 

Theodore  Roosevelt  at  school  was  re 
quired  to  write  essays,  deliver  orations  and 
"speak  pieces"'  just  as  are  all  school-boys 
in  these  modern  days,  and  his  old  playmates 
still  delight  to  relate  how  "Ted"  brought 
down  the  hou.se  by  his  method  of  rendering 
that  old  stand-by,  "^Marco  Bozzaris." 

Everybody  knows  at  least  the  beginning 
of  the  stirring  poem: 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 
The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 

When  Greece,  her  knees  iu  suppliance  bent, 
SLould  tremble  at  his  power. 

When  young  Roosevelt's  turn  came  to 
speak,  he  arose  with  all  his  confidence,  and 
began : 

"At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tont. 

The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knees — 

Then  Ijis  memory  failed  him,  and  he  re- 
peated: 

"Greece,  her  knees—" 

In  vain  his  memory  stubbornly  refused  to 
work.    Once  more  he  shouted,  desperately: 

"Greece,  her  knees — " 

The  old  professor  looked  over  his  specta- 
cles and  encouragingly  remarked: 

"Grease  her  knees  once  more,  Theodore; 
perhaps  she'll  go  then." — Times-Herald. 

H 

A  CLOCK  WITHOUT  FIGURES 

When  you  look  at  your  watch  and  it  reads 
11:40  o'clock,  do  you  notice  the  hours 
marked  ^'Ill.and  \'II.,or  do  you  only  glance 
at  the  position  of  the  hands  on  the  dial  and 
instantly  understand  what  time  it  is':'  If 
all  the  arbitrary  hour  an<l  minute  hands 
were  wiped  out,  couldn't  you  tell  what  time 
it  is  by  the  town  clock 'r* 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  these  points.  A  huge 
clock  has  been  put  in  the  tower  of  the  fine 
new  post-office  building.  Instead  of  the  cu.s- 
tomary  nuiueials  a  plain  black  band  has 
been  put  on  the  dial,  and  gilded  dots  mark 
the  fleeting  hours. 

A  local  inventor  and  mathematician  de- 
vised it.  lie  claims,  and  he  is  supported  by 
Sir  Edward  Hecket,  the  great  clock  and 
watch  authority,  that  nol)ody  but  the  very 
ignorant  believe  that  jieople  "tell  the  time" 
from  the  figures  on  the  dial. 

A  tower-clock  on  the  line  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railway  in  New  Hampshire  has, 
instead  of  the  usual  numerals,  the  letters 
which  go  to  make  up  the  words  ".Memorial 
Gift." — The  Manufacturing  Jeweler. 


"TELL  .ME  WH.A.T   YOU   E.\T   AND  I'LL  TELL 
YOU   WHAT  YOr  AKE'' 

The  human  ostrich.  You've  seen  him, 
probably,  in  the  booth  at  the  fair  or  circus 
or  on  the  platform  of  the  dime  museum. 
He  has  toughened  his  stomach  to  the  con- 
sistency of  leather,  and  lunches  on  broken 
bottles,  tacks  or  ten-penny  nails  with  seem- 
ing impunity.  He  doesn't  live  long,  of 
course,  for  he  sacrifices  life  to  earn  a  lazy 
livelihood. 

You  would  be  amazed,  perhaps,  to  be 
told  that  you  were  something  like  the  human 
ostrich,  in  the  character  of  your  diet,  and 
the  risk  of  life  involved. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  eat  glass 


and  nails  in  order 
to  resemble  this  mon- 
strosity. The  man 
who  plays  the  part  of 
the  human  ostrich  is  an  example  of  depraved 
appetite  in  its  most  extreme  and  exaggerated 
form.  The  depraved  appetite  of  the  average 
candidate  for  dyspepsia  does  not  go  farther 
than  hot  bread  and  biscuit,  rich  pastries, 
highly  se.isoned  dishes,  and  excessively 
greasy  foods.  Add  to  this  improper  cook- 
ing, haste  in  eating,  and  lack  of  proper  rest 
after  a  meal,  and  you  have  a  condition  very 
likely  to  result  in  disease  and  suffering. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  sole  object 
of  food"  is  nutrition;  nutrition  not  for  the 
body  as  a  whole  only,  but  nutrition  for  the 
varying  needs  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
body;*for  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  brain, 
the  blood.  When  the  stomach  is  in  a  state 
of  healthy  activity,  Nature,  by  her  remark- 
able processes,  takes  the  food  you  supply 
and  distributes  its  starches  and  sugars,  its 
salts  and  phosphates  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  separate  organs  of  the  body.  When 
the  stomach  is  not  in  a  state  of .  healthy 
activity,  Nature  does  her  best,  but  the  vari- 
ous dependent  organs  of  the  body  are  put  on 
short  rations.  There  is  not  nourishment 
enough  to  supply  them  properly. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  THEN"? 

A  weakened  stomach.  A  stomach  inca- 
pable of  performing  its  functions  fully.  The 
liver  and  blood-making  glands  work  imper- 
fectly. The  natural  result  is  that  the  food 
is  imperfectly  digested  and  onlj'  partly 
assimilated,  and  the  channels  of  life  are 
choked  and  stopped  by  waste  and  putrescent 
matter.  Some  people  know  where  the 
trouble  is.  They  locate  it  in  the  stomach, 
because  they  have  pain  there  after  eating,  an 
irregular  craving  for  food,  or  an  appetite 
that  eating  does  not  satisfj'.  There  is  heav- 
iness after  a  meal,  a  feeling  of  undue  full- 
ness. It  is  hard  to  breathe,  there  is  such  a 
stuffy  feeling  about  the  chest.  There  may 
be  palpitation  or  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  sufferer  imagines  he  has  heart 
disease.  Perhaps  the  stomacii  sours,  and 
there  are  bitter  lisings,  and  belehings.  These 
symptoms  mark  various  forms  and  stages 
of  "weak  stomach."  They  will  not  all  be 
piesent  in  every  case  or  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  Any  one  of  these  symptoms 
locates  the  trouble  in  the  stomach  and  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions,  which  are 
disturbed. 

Quite  often  there  is  no  apparent  connec- 
tion between'the  stomach  and  the  .symptoms 
of  the  dis^a.se.  The  victim  thinks  it  "liver 
trouble,"  heart  failure,  or  lung  disease. 
There  is  a  dull  pain,  jterhaps  in  the  back  or 
the  side.  The  spine  aciies,  sometimes  "in 
spots"  and  sometimes  through  its  whole 
length.  There  may  be  a  sharp  stitch  or  pain 
occasionally.  Exercise  makes  the  limbs 
tremble  and  the  heart  beat  violently.  Per- 
haps to  some  of  these  symptoms  there  is 
added  an  obstinate,  stubborn  cough. 

^VHAT  IS  THE  MATTEK  NOW? 

It  is  another  case  of  weak  stomach.  But 
that  is  not  where  the  pain  is.    Very  likely 


not.  But  that  is  where  the  trouble  is.  The 
stomach  has  not  been  able  to  properly  feed 
the  organs  dependent  upon  it.^  They  are 
starving,  they  are  weak,  and  they  show  their 
weakness  in  the  aches  and  pains  that  afflict 
the  various  parts  of  the  body.  What  wnll 
set  the  stomach  right?  There  is  one  remedy 
practically  infallible  in  its  results,  and  that 
one  leinedy  is  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  cures  because  it  is  made  to 
cure  just  the  conditions  of  the  stomach 
which  give  rise  to  disease. 

By  way  of  proof  take  the  case  of  Rev.  C. 
L.  Mundell,  of  Pinegrove,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  writes:  "I  suffered  from  a  dreadful 
feeling  and  weakness,  and  in  1893  I  lost  my 
health  altogether.  I  went  to  one  of  the 
best  doctors  in  the  state  and  he  said  I  had 
heart,  stomach,  liver  and  kidney  trouble. 
His  treatment  did  me  no  good.  I  tried 
different  kinds  of  patent  medicines,  but  got 
worse  all  the  time;  was  so  weak  that  I 
could  not  walk  any  distance.  If  I  walked 
up  hill  or  a  little  fast  it  seemed  as  though 
my  heart  would  jump  out.  I  had  almost 
given  up  all  hope,  and  my  money  was  all 
gone.  Was  scarcely  able  to  make  la  living. 
Finally  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  one  of 
the  country  papers  that  for  twenty-one  one- 
cent  stamps  Dr.  Pierce  would  send  one  of 
his  'Common  Sense  Medical  Advisers.'  So 
I  sent  and  got  one  and  began  to  read  con- 
cerning diseases  like  my  own.  After  consult- 
ing the  doctor  himself,  I  purchased  at  my 
nearest  drug-store  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  a  bottle  of 
his  'Pleasant  Pellets.'  This  was  in  1897  and 
now  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  which  I  attribute 
to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce.  I  am  so  glad  of  my 
health  that  I  cannot  say  too  much.  I  first 
return  my  sincere  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
and  then  to  Doctor  Pierce." 

The  above  is  only  a  specimen  case  taken 
at  random  from  thousands. 

WILL  NOT  INEBRIATE 

"Golden  Medical  Discovery"  contains  no 
alcohol,  or  whisky,  no  opium  or  narcotics, 
neither  sugar  nor  syrup  which  so  often  dis- 
agree with  the  weak  dyspeptic  stomach. 
Without  any  of  these  things  it  preserves  its 
medicinal  qualities  perfectly  and  in  any  cli- 
mate. It  does  not  create  a  craving  for  in- 
jurious stimulants  or  narcotics. 

don't  be  deceived 

If  you  are  convinced  that  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  iledical  Discovery  is  what  you  need, 
do  not  allow  any  designing  dealer  to  palm 
off  a  substitute  on  you  under  the  specious 
plea  that  it  is  "just  as  good."  If  he  has 
no  respect  for  your  judgment  show  him  that 
you  have. 

There  are  people  everywhere  who  are  in 
ill-health.  Medicine  has  not  helped  them. 
They  are  out  of  heart  and  discouraged.  Dr. 
Pierce  invites  such  to  write  to  him,  freely 
and  fully.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
case  a  reply  is  quickly  made  containing  such 
instructions  and  fatherly  advice  as  will 
prove  of  the  gi'eatest  benefit.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  consultation  by  letter. 

A  GREAT  offer 

"The  People's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,"  Dr.  Pierce's  great  work  on  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  disease,  is  a  book  for 
patients,  a  book  for  the  household.  It  is 
packed  with  information  from  cover  to  cov- 
er. This  great  book  contains  1008  pages  and 
over  700  illustrations,  is  sent  absolutely  free, 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  cover  the  expense 
of  mailing  only.  Send  21  cents  in  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  edition  bound  in  paper,  or 
31  stamps  for  the  handsome,  cloth-bound 
edition.  Address, 

Dr.  R.  Y.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

% 

FIVE  LITTLE  CHICKENS 

Said  the  first  little  chicken, 
'  With  a  queer  little  squirm, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 

A  fat  little  worm!" 
Said  the  next  little  chicken. 
With  an  odd  little  shrug, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 

A  fat  little  hug!" 
Said  the  third  little  chicken, 
With  a  sharp  little  squeal, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  tind 

Some  nice  yellow  meal!" 
Said  the  fourth  little  chicken. 
With  a  little  sigh  of  grief, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  lind 

A  giocii  little  leaf!" 
Said  the  fifth  little  chicken. 
With  a  faint  little  moan, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 

A  wee  gravel  stone!" 
"Now.  see  here,"  said  the  mother, 

Kroni  the  green  garden-patch, 
"If  you  want  any  breakfast 
You  Just  come  aud  scratch!" 


[free! 

^  We  will  send  this  Repeating  *^ 
^  Air-rifle  Free  for  a  Club  of  |) 
C  SIX  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  |5 
p  and  Fireside  at  the  Cltibbing  !1 
-  Prices.  ( See  the  shipping  direc-  3 
tions  below. ) 

A  NE'W  REPEATING 

AIR-RIFLE  \ 

We  here  offer  the  new  1898  Globe  K 

Air-rifle,  which  has  several  impor-  }^ 

taut  improveiiieuts,  making  it  the  .\ 

best  and  most  perfect  Air-rifle  ever  J 
invented. 

Description 


The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material.  It  is  35  inches 
long,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wood- 
en stock.  It  is  so  simply  and 
strongly  made  that  a  bright 
boy  can  quickly  take  it  all 
apart,  clean,  and  put  together 
again.  It  is  a  very  hard  shoot- 
er. It  will  carr>'  a  bullet  over 
500  feet.  It  is  easily  an* 
quickly  loaded. 


-1   4.  4. 


Shoots 
300  Times 


The  ammunition-chamber  in 
the  Repeater  holds  over  300 
bullets.  The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated by  pressing  down  a 
spring  after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot. which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  every- 
where. Ten  cents  wilt  buy  about 
1.000  bullets.  Owing  to  its 
accuracy,  hard  shooting  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  ammuni- 
tion, this  new  Globe  Air-rifle 
is  veri'  popular  alike  with 
grown-up  people  and  boys. 
By  a  little  practice  remarkable 
skill  in  marksmanship  can  be 
attained. 


We  guarantee  each 
and  every  Rifle  to 
arrive  safely  and  in 
perfect  condition  and 
to  be  as  described 
and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 


A  club- 
raiser's  out- 
fit will 
be  seat  free 
to  any  one 
who  wants 
to  get  up 
a  club. 


$l.SO 


We  will  send  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year  and 
this  Air>rifle  for  $1.50. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name 
may  be  counted  in  a  club.  See  ship- 
ping directions  above.) 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


NOVEMBEK  15,  1898 
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WHEN  A  FELLOW  BEGINS  TO  GET  BALD 

As  age  creeps  upon  us  we  try  to  stay  young 

And  frisky  as  long  as  we  can. 
And  show  to  the  world  by  both  action  and 
tongue 

We  are  a  mighty  good  man. 
We  laugh  at  gray  hairs  as  no  toljen  of  age, 

But  look  in  the  mirror  appalled 
As  we  tiud  we  are  facing  that  worrying  stage 

When  a  fellow  begins  to  get  bald. 

It  fastens  a  look  of  deep  care  in  the  eyes, 

It  anchors  a  dread  in  the  soul; 
For  here  is  a  feature  we  cannot  disguise, 

A  skating-viuk  up  on  the  poll. 
The  fleud  of  anxiety  tortures  the  brain, 

Our  taste  for  enjoyment  is  palled. 
Our  pleasure  is  tinged  with  a  color  of  pain 

When  a  fellow  begins  to  get  bald. 

We  blow  in  our  money  for  tonics  and  creams. 

We  try  all  the  lotions  in  sight. 
But  ev'ry  preventive  we  plaster  on  seems 

To  hasten  the  hair  in  its  flight. 
We  wear  out  our  shoes  ou  the  specialist's 
stairs. 

Experts  into  council  are  called. 
But  every  day  adds  to  the  burden  of  cares 
When  a  fellow  begins  to  get  bald.  / 


Whenever  we  meet  lady  friends  on  the  street 

We  blush  while  uplifting  our  hat, 
And  though  they  may  smile  us  a  greeting 
most  sweet 
We  know  they  have  got  us  down  pat. 
We  seem  to  care  little  when  to  our  re./ard 

In  the  realms  of  the  blest  we  are  called, 
For  half  of  the  pleasure  of   living  seems 
floored 

When  a  fellow  begins  to  get  bald. 

—Denver  Evening  Post. 


SAFER  TO  BE  AT  HOME 

Ox  one  occasion,"'  remarked  the  vet- 
eran statesman  and  oldest  represen- 
tative in  Congress,  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
-Congressman-at-large  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, "during  the  campaign  previous 
to  m.v  coipiug  to  the  House  the  last  time  I 
was  ridiuifalon^  a  road  through  one  of  the 
remoter  vSSle.vs  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  when  I  came  to  a  fafm- 
liouse  -nhtch  looked  as  if  it  might  aHord  a 
luscious  drink  of  cool  water' from  a  flue  well 
in  the  yard.  A  tidy-looking  woman,  not  espec- 
iall.v  handsome  or  of  superior  intelligence, 
responded  to  my  appeal,  and  while  I  drank 
the  cooling  draught  she  talked  to  me. 

'•  'I  presume  there  is  no  dearth  of  politics 
in  your  neighborhood  at  present'/'  I  said,  at 
a  venture. 

"  'Yes,  m.v  husband  and  the  boys  ain't 
talkin'  much  else  these  days.' 

'•  'Doesn't  it  interest  you'/' 

"  'No;  I  don't  keer  who  gits  elected  so  long 
as  we  can  git  along  and  keep  out  of  debt, 
with  a  little  to  lay  by  for  the  children.' 

■'  'That's  good  enough  politics  for  anybody, 
madam,'  I  said,  with  a  bow  which  made  her 
blush  in  embarrassment. 

"  "It's  the  oiil.v  kind  I  know,  good  or  bad,' 
she  said,  apologetically. 

"  "Do  you  ever  have  any  of  the  candidates 
up  this  way'/' 

"  "Not  right  here,  but  thej^  com<'  down  to 
the  store,  half  a  mile  across  t)ie  valley.' 

"  'Do  you  ever  see  auj'  of  them'/' 

"  'Xot  this  year,  but.  I  have  other  .vears.' 

"  'Why  not  this  year'/  Are  .vou  losing  your 
interest  in  the  great  statesmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania?' 

"  'Xo,  not  that,'  and  she  hesitated  awk- 
wardly, "but  the.v  say  there's  a  Congressman- 
at-large  this  year,  and  I  thought  maybe  it 
would  be  safer  for  me  to  sta.v  pretty  close 
around  home  till  after  'lection  and  they  took 
him  in.'  "—Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


THOUGHT  HE  WAS  A  MORMON 

A  Philadelphia  exchange  tells  this  story  of 
the  late  President  William  H.  Allen,  of 
Girard  college.  Ou  one  occasion  a  business 
matter  called  Mr.  Alleu  to  a  suiall  town  in 
the  central  part  of  the  s6ite.  While  sitting 
iu  the  parlor  of  the  country  hotel  in  the 
evening,  after  transacting  his  business,  he 
was  taken  iu  hand  by  the  wife  of  the  propri- 
etor, who  was  extremely  inquisi:ive  and 
wanted  to  know  all  about  his  private  affairs. 
Mr.  Alleu  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  for  a 
time  was  rather  amused.  Kinally  she  asked, 
"Have  you  got  much  of  a  family'/" 

"Oh,  ,ves."  said  he,  and  he  smiled  as  his 
mind  reverted  to  his  himdreds  of  pupils. 

"How  mau.v  children'/"  she  persisted. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "I  have  .■jOO,  and  all  bo.vs!" 

The  good  old  lady  was  speeobli  ss  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  arose,  and  hurrying  to  the 
door,  called  to  her  husband.  "Oh.  .lohn!  Come 
in  here  I  We've  got  Brigham  Young  stoppiu' 
with  usl" 


A  NEW  THEORY 

"I  tried  a  new  theory  of  mine  on  that  last 
girl  I  had,"  said  one  Warreu  avenue  matron 
to  another,  as  they  gossiped  over  the  back 
fence.  "After  having  had  a  dozen  or  so  in 
rapid  succession  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must  lack  tact,  was  too  irritable,  or  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  annoyances 
encountered  by  every  household  servaut.  I 
determined  to  be  more  considerate  and  more 
diplomatic." 

"Oh  pshaw!  I  know  them.  But  go  ahead 
with  your  experience." 

"I  received  that  last  one  .just  as  pleasantly 
as  I  would  have  received  a  favored  guest.  I 
went  with  her  to  her  room,  showed  her  where 
to  put  everything,  had  awnings  put  over  the 
windows  because  she  thought  the  heat  and 
light  a  little  too  strong,  placed  a  couple  of 
extra  shelves  in  the  closet,  flxed  a  nice  place 
for  her  bicycle  in  the  summer-kitchen,  volun- 
tarily offered  her  an  extra  night  out  each 
week,  personally  assisted  her  to  get  a  run  of 
things  iu  the  kitchen,  and  then  praised  her 
for  everything  that  I  could  approve,  without 
pretending  to  notice  her  mistakes  or  to  miss 
the  dishes  she  broke.  My  idea  was  to  win 
her  by  kindness  and  continued  assurance  of 
appreciation.  I  am  sure  that  every  nature 
is  susceptible  to  such  treatment."  " 

"Well,  I'm  not,  by  a  good  deal.  But  how- 
did  it  come  out?" 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  convinced 
by  my  constant  approval  that  she  was  about 
the  best  girl  in  the  city,  she  demanded  two 
dollars  more  per  week,  and  the  right  to  put 
her  wheel  in  the  front  hall  where  the  'gen- 
tlemens'  kept  theirs,  or  she  would  leave.  Of 
course,  she  left.  Don't  they  just  try  your 
soul  out?"— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  DESIRABLE  COMPANION 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  an  English  paper: 

"A  lady  in  delicate  health  wishes  to  meet 
with  a  useful  companion.  She  must  be  domes- 
tic, musical,  an  early  riser,  amiable,  of  good 
appearance,  and  have  some  experience  in 
nursing.  A  total  abstainer  preferred.  Com- 
fortable home.   No  salary." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  advertiser  re- 
ceived by  express  a  basket  labeled:  "This 
side  up — witli  care— perishable."  On  opening 
it  she  found  a  tabby-cat,  with  a  letter  tied 
to  its  tail.   It  ran  thus: 

"Madam — In  response  to  your  advertise- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  with  a  very 
useful  companion,  which  you  will  find  exact- 
l.v  suited  to  your  requirements.  She  is  domes- 
tic, a  good  vocalist,  an  early  riser,  possesses 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  is  considered 
handsome.  She  has  great  experience  as  a 
nurse,  having  brought  up  a  large  family.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  she  is  a  total  ab- 
stainer. A  salary  is  no  object  to  her;  she 
will  serve  you  faithfully  in  return  for  a  com- 
fortable home." 


THRIFTY 

Old  Squire  Blank  was  the  richest  and  the 
stingiest  man  in  the  town  iu  which  he  lived. 
Nothing  gave  him  such  keen  delight  as  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  Oue  day  he  and  sev- 
eral of  his  neighbors  had  been  in  conference 
with  a  manufacturer  who  contemplated  es- 
tablishing a  mill  in  the  town.  The  coufercnce 
was  held  in  the  one  store  iu  the  town,  and 
at  its  close  the  manufacturer  stepped  up  to 
a  show-case  cputainiug  some  cigars  and  said, 
"Have  a  cigar,  gentlemen."  All  of  the  men 
selected  a  cigar  but  Squire  Blank.  He  did 
not  smoke.  Therefore  he  said,  "Thank  ye, 
sir,  but  I  don't  smoke:  but  as  the  seegars 
are  a  dime  apiece,  I'll  take  a  dime's  wuth  o' 
mustard,  if  .vou  say  so." 

Of  course  the  astonished  gentleman  "said 
so,"  and  the  squire  went  home  jubilant  over 
"a  hull  half  pound  o'  mustard  that  never  cost 
me  a  red  cent  I" — Harper's  Bazar. 


A  STRAW 

"I  didn't  know  until  yesterday  that  Bick- 
erman  was  a  candidate  for  office." 

"Is  he  a  candidate?  This  is  the  first  I've 
heard  of  it." 

"He  must  be.  I  saw  him  at  the  county 
treasurer's  office  paying  his  taxes,  and  he 
wasn't  making  any  kind  of  a  kick  about 
ic."— (,'levelaud  Leader. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

.\n  ohl  pliysician,  retir(^<t  from  practice,  had  placed 
In  liis  liands  by  an  East  Indian  missionary  the  formula 
ot  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  tbe  speedy  and  per- 
manent cnre  of  Consnmption.  lironchitis.  Catarrli, 
.\stlnna  and  all  Throat  and  Lunij  ,\tfections ;  also  a  pos- 
itive ami  radi<-al  cui-e  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous t'oniplaints.  Having  tested  its  wonaerf  id  cnrative 
powers  in  thousands  ot  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve 
Iiuman  suffering.  1  will  Sr-n<l  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
wish  it.  this  recipe,  in  Cerman.  French  or  Kngl'sh,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using,  .^ent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A. 
ii  o  YES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Bocliester,  X.  Y. 


MAIL 


Bent  free  on 


Rbxdbk— Too  can  become  a  Hypnotlit  and  exert  a  masic  Influence  over  others  by  I 
my  Wonderful  Hypnotic  Discovery.  It  Is  byfar  the  quickest  and  surest  method  yetdis-  I 
covered,  and  will  positively  enable  you  to  IlypnoUze  quick  as  a  flash.  Think  of  the  I 
possibilities  for  pleasure  and  profit  wliicli  tills  mysterious  power  will  open  up  to  you!  I 
Your  own  success  in  life  will  be  assured  by  the  possession  of  this  power.  You  can 
control  and  direct  the  thouglits  and  acts  of  others.  You  can  make  happy  homes  by 
curlner  diieame  and  correcting  bad  habits.  You  can  entertain  your  friends  by  the 
hourwithslde-spllitlngexhlhitions;  In  short,  the  Hypnotist's  life  Is  one  of  sublime 
usefulness  to  others  and  unbounded  satisfaction  to  himself.  I  teach  this  wonderful  | 
art  successfully  by  mail;  In  fact,  abHolntely  guarantee  my  paplU*  aacceas. 
Elegantly  lllustrafed  treatise  on  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  and  mysterlousarc 
receipt  of  2c.  stamp  for  postage.  Address,  Prof.  J.  R.  HERRIN,  Ph.D.,  BoxSOl  Denver,  Colo. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

for  Men  and  Women 


We  have  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
families  (occupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  person  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  S7  to  SIO  per  week.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  ''TVl'^'JUJ- 

,$1500  flrst  6  muiitliA.  Mr.  Muiiej.  of  Tex., 
$1:2. Urst  two  hourA,  ♦^OO  Urst  munth. 
Mr.  Smith  ofCuIo..  8:iJ>5  first  month.  Mrs. 
Howard.  1^5^.50  in  one  week-  jUrH.Beard, 
$400.  M1b»  Nei^nc.  i^^iOo.  AgenU  all  making 
money,  stiowinr.  selliD:;  auU  appoiuiiug  3geQt:>  for 
j\ir  patented  Quaker  FoldiiiL;  Bath  Cabinet. 

LET  US  ST.VKT  YOL".    Any  one  willing  to  worlf, 
ran  make  ^lli)  to  $40  a  W('<'k  easy.     The  Quaker 

 the  greatest  seller  and  money-maker  for  agents 

known.  Just  what  every  body  needs.  No  more  bath  tubs  or 
Dr.  bills.  Guaranteed  best  made.  Lowe-t  price.  Wt.,  5  lbs. 
Easily  carried.  We  are  reliable.  Capital  $100,000.  Larurest 
n Trs.  Write'  as  anvway  for  New  IManj  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials,  etc.,  FREE.    G.  WOUU)  MFG.  CO..  Cincinnati,  O. 


INVESTMENTS 

30  per  cent,  to  XO<3  per  cent.  Per  Annum. 
An  established  Trading,  Transportation  and  Mining 
Co,  which  owns  both  ocean  and  river  vessels  and  in 
operating  valuable  giold  mines  in  AJaska,  and  which  has 
paid  dividends  the  first  year  of  its  eiistance,  offers  to 
investors  profit  sharing  bonds  in  amounts  of  fS.OO  each. 
OA  PER  4a  inn  rlR  per  annam  may  reasonably 
CENT. '0  >"v  CENT.  be  expected  on  these 
bonds.  For  particulars  address  KLONDIKE  PRO- 
MOTION CO.,  Dept.  H,  Dexter BIdg.,  CUcago,  Ul.,  U.S.A. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  on  BO  Days 
Free  Trial.  No  money  asked  in  ad- 
iviince.  Conditions  easy.  A  high-grade 
$350  Kenwood  Piano  for  $135.  A  first 
class  $<5  Kenwood  Or^in  for  $32.50. 
LocaI  agents  must  sell  inferior  instm- 
ments  or  charge  double  what  we  ask. 
We  also  have  Pianos  as  low  as  $1  25 
and  organs  at  J2  I  m75»  Lsree  illustrated  catalogue 
sentFREE  address  in  full,  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION, 
160  W.  VauBuren  St.,  B-7  Chicago,  111. 


r 


HOW  TO 
I  MAKE 
i  MONEY, 


We  want  one  shrew 
careful  man  in  every  J 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
himself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard. 
Private  instructions 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P. 
BOX  5308,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


it  of  i 


GOOD  SALARY  j 

Made  selling-  BEi^ERIBGE'S  Sanitary  t 
Steam  Cooker.  Distills  the  water,  purifies  I 
the  cooking.  No  burningf,  no  odor.  Saves  labor  | 
and  fuel,  fits  any  stove.  Good  pay  to  j 
nceuts.  2.385  sold  in  one  town. Write  (Box963)  " 
Beveridf^e  Mfff.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


xvt>3)  ■ 
Md.  I 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  ^ipec-ial 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  artd  Free  Outfit. 
MAST.  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


ladies; 


ZVIake  Big  Wages 
-A.t  Home  

and  want  al  1  to  have  the  same  on^ 
portunity.  It's  VERY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deceptinn.  I 
wantnomoneyandwillGladlysendf  nil  particulars  to  all 
sendin(?2c. stamp.    Mrs.  A.  H.Wigi;ms,Box49,Lawrence,nich, 


SELL  YOUR  BRAINS 

by  scetting  a  patent  on  that  idea  of  yours.   We  can 
niake  you  rich.    Book  and  list  of  inventions  free. 
We  secure  patents  and  sell  them. 
D.  W.  BRADFORD  &  CO.,  88  Qriswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


T^F^/^T^inp    Mnsrlc  "Lantern  and  Stereonticon 
r-'r^llr^l  I     Exhibitions  pay  well.   .Small  cap- 
^  ital  needed.    25e-iiage  catalogue, 

TTVr  T'T-JT^       descriptions  and  lowest  prices  oi 
liN    1  rXLO       everything  necessary,  FREE. 
McAllister,  Mfg.  optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  safe,  simple  home  treatment  that  cured  me  after 
years  of  suffering  with  uterine  troubles,  disiilacenients, 
leucorrhoea,  etc.,  sent  free  to  ladies  with  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  use  it.  Address  MRS.  L.  HUDNTJT,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


M0%  SnfcFria-cCiTdg.Lore.TTangpamif  j:scort* 
■  All  AcquainUDce  CarAj.LAUGHIMGCAM£RA, 
I  ^w%0  Prirc  Puiitcs.  New  Gamee.  Mag^icel  lliuaiiD j 
4c  FineaC  Sample  Boole  of  P  A  D  I^'P?^^*  ^'^^ 

Visiting ood  Ili'lden  Nimo  UHIlUO  Premiums 

AU  for  2c.  stamp.  OIUO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Obiu, 

StraA  Cc,  stamp  for  S&mplo  Book  of  att  the 
FINEST  A  LATE:;T  Stjlea  in  leveled  Kdce, 
Uiilden  Name.  Silk  Friace,  Envelopa  and 
CalliuE  Carrls  for  1899.  TBS.  GESDINE  CARDS,  NOT 
TfiASH.  CSM>N  CARD  CO.,  All  Coliunbas,  Ohio. 

Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Cards.Hiddcn  Namo 
Love  Cards.  Scrap  Picturts.  Gamee.  Pui- 
i!c«.  Album  Versps,  The  Star  Puzilc,  13  PuKile^ 
and  Aeenta  Sauipl*  Album  nf  our  latest  Cards,  f^end  a  2ct. 
aump  for  postage.  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO- 


700! 


.THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Bmids  100 Fires 

pji    .LlH_HP*ii  ■  kiDiilingB.  War- 

ranted 3  jfcars,  Greateat  Seller  for  Agents  erer  i"rented.  Sample 
enns  pn_pai.l.  l.Oc.  YANKEE  KIM»LFK  tO..  OLNEY.  ILL.,  a?  iu.  0. 


PLAYS 


Dialoerues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Pobllshcr,  Chicago,  III. 


CARDS 


FOS  1899.  60  Sample  Styleii 

AND  LIST  OF  7<tO  PB8MIDM  ARTICLES 
TEBE.  HAVEEFIELD  PDB.  CO.,  CAD12.0HI0 


WRITERS  WANTED  'L°at°i?o';rir&. 


soTE@PcCAAqfMR50fijEYEWER 


Bend  name  and  ad- 
dresB  and  we  will  i 
forward  immedi- 
ately 10  L*di 
Gent'B  white  neck- 
ties, 36 inches  lone. 
Bell  them  to  friends 
at  10  cents  each, 
NATIONAL  STTPPLY  CO.  Dep.  A. 


remit  the  $1-00  and 
to  introance  o  ti  r 
jewelry  and  to  p»y 
yon,  we  will  send 
prepaid,  onr  SOLID 
OOLD  plated  large 
link  Chain  Brace- 
let. 

WILKES-BABKE.  FA 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Mies  M.Noblei.Raoioe, 
WU.  wrliei;  *'Your 
remedyreduoed  my 
welKbtM  Ibi.  kod  r 
thick  it  is  tbe  eimpleat  and  grandeit  remedy  In 
the  world  lo  reduce  Bupertluoua  fat"  it  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  fall  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  LoaU.  Uo. 


Side=line  Agencies 

Our  agencies  are  worked  on  three  different  plans  at 
agent's  option.  They  pay  exceptionally  well.  Some 
are  particularly  suited  for  work  at  odd  times,  or  as 
siile-lines.  One  of  our  specialties  is  making  book- 
agents  and  others  as  much  money  as  any  other  two  In 
America.  We  furnish  Outfits  FREE  that  are  good  for 
a  business  of  $o  to  }ii  i)er  day.  We  furnish  even  our 
costliest  Outfits  so  that  they  do  not  take  one  cent 
from  the  agent's  pocket — only  an  hour's,  or  at  most 
half  a  day's  pleasant  work  among  friends.  Write 
quickly,  as  the  season  is  on.  Address  Mast,  Crowell 
&  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOE 

the  only  Official  and  superbly  Illustrated  lllSTOKY  OF 

OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

ITS  CAUSES,  IXCIDENTS.  AND  RESULTS.  A  reliable 
and  exhaustive  etory  of  the  war.  Civil,  .Nfilitary,  and  Naval, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close.  "With  many  fine  ateel  plates, 
maps,  and  choice  engravings.  By  IIuii.  lIENJtV  B. 
KUS-SKKU  assisted  by  Si  NATOK  PKOCTOK  (Vt.) 
and  SENATOIl  TIIL'K*iTON  iNeb.).  One  Agent  cleared 
#300.00  in  first  two  weeks,  another  $400.00  in  three 
weeks.  1  .OOO  nmre  Airents  want-  d.  Distance  no  hindrance, 
for  we  Pai/  Fn  iiiht.  Gi'i  e  Credit,  Extra  Te'-ms.  and  Exclusive 
IVrritO'V-  Write  for  terms  to  the  exclusive  publishers, 
A.  D.  WOHTULNGXON      OU.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  permanently  profitable  business  connection 
should  write  immediately  for  our  latest  offer.  We 
furnish  new  material  FREE,  as  needed,  and  to  special 
ability  we  accord  special  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
^55  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ED 


RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridjies  lUrougliout  town  and 
^^^^^^^^^^^m  country;  steady  employment; 
conmiission  or  salary;  ijieS-OO  PER  MONTII  AM> 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  §2.50  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleasfiej   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promote*   ft   linuriant  growth. 
Never  Falls  to  Eeatore  Gray 
Sair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Curea  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
Wc,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists  , 


f»  BECIPES  for  toDin,  klAnty  and  liver  eares,  etc. 

■    ■  RECIPES  for  pain   cruilicutors,  liniments,  salves, 
KEl'lPES  for  tobacco  linbit,  vetvrinar}-  remedies. 

ALL    PATENTED  «elehrated  remetos 

Uh:  per  set,  tliree  sets  2oe, 
THE  JNO.  M.  HENDERSON  CO.,  925  F  St.,Washington,  D.  C. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  Xo  opera- 

 tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther itse  tor  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  voung).  Easy  to  use  ;  thousands  cure<l ;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  fjentlemen.  this  is  your 
grreat  opportunitv.  OIT- 
KIT  KKKE.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

E.  EANNAFORD,  Springfield,Ohio. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 

r)  1 1  ^  Instant  relief ;  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
r'l  I  Never  returns;  no  purge;  uo  salve; 

no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 
Address  C.  J.  jVIASON,  Box  olH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TO  .\GE>TS— Complete  outiit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profitN  cleiir,  as  we 
prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come 

quick.  KAIt.ll  A.M>  HUESIUE,  Spriiislii-lil,  O. 

A  Great  Remedy  UiseoTered.  Send  fora  FREE 
packatreA:  let  it  speak  toritself.  Postage .le. 
DK.  S.  PEKKEY,  Chicago,  Ills. 

CUEED.  Sample  FKEE. 
Dr.  F.  E,  May.Bloomington,  111. 


FREE 


FITS 

8ED-WETTING 


RUBBEK  GOODS 


of  every  description.  Cat'lg  free. 
Edwin  Jtercer  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


BED  WETTING 


CURED.  Box  FREB. 
311:iioiirt  Bemedy  Co.,  St.  Louis,  So. 
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SECRETS  OF  HORSE -TRAINING 


By  Prof.  Oscar  Qleason,  America's  King  of  Horse=trainers 

jROFESSOR  GLEASON  is  renowned  throughout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  successful 
horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious  horses  and  training  horses  he 
is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sensible,  and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young 
man  on  the  farm.  To  any  one  who  has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  a  hundred  times  the  price  we 
ask  for  it.    His  book  is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great  authority  on  horse-training. 

OVER   400   PAGES   AND    130  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  was  first  sold  exclusively  by  agents  at  $2.00  a  copy.  Know- 
ing the  great  value  of  tlie  book  we  bought  the  plates  and  have  issued  it  in  popular 
form.  It  contains  every  word  and  every  illustration  in  the  $2.00  edition,  but  is  printed 
on  lighter  paper  and  has  a  heavy,  tough  paper  binding.  We  offer  it  at  such  a  low 
price  that  every  farmer  and  farmer's  son  in  America  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  famous  authority  on  horse-training. 


Premium  No.  105 


You  will  know 
about  a  horse 
after  you 
have 
read 
it. 


No  one  can  fool  you 
on  the  age  of  a 
horse  after 
you  have 
read 
it. 


SUBDUING  A  BAD  SHIER 


EVERYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HORSE 

EDUCATING  THE  HORSE.— Professor  Gleason's  wonderful  methods  of  educating 
colts  and  horses,  preventing  and  curing  bad  habits,  and  changing  vicious  and 
valueless  horses  into  docile  and  trustworthy  animals.  (Illustrated.) 

TEACHING  HORSES  TRICKS.— The  renowned  King  of  the  Horse-trainers' 
method  of  teaching  horses  amusing  tricks  that  please  the  owner,  and  thus  add  to 
the  value  of  the  horse.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  BUY. — A  chapter  devoted  to  that  information  most  important  to  horse 
owners  and  dealers,  describing  test  points  in  horses  intended  for  many  different 
purposes  and  comijlete  instructions  for  detecting  vices  and  defects.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  FEED,  WATER  AND  GROOM.- Telling  what  to  feed,  how  to  feed  and 
water,  and  when  are  the  best  times;  the  importance  of  grooming,  etc. 

BREEDING  AND  RAISING  HORSES.— The  many  laws  of  breeding  and  success- 
ful raising  described  and  illustrated,  how  to  tell  when  a  mare  is  in  foal. 

BREAKING  AND  TAMING. — Professor  Gleason's  many  remai-kable  conquests  are 
described,  and  his  peculiar  methods  fully  explained,  the  nature  of  the  horse,  all 
grades  of  balky  and  bad-tempered  horses,  the  famous  Gleason  bit  and  bridle — 
how  made,  etc.   (Numerous  illustrations.) 

METHODS  OF  DETECTING  UNSOUNDNESS.— Giving  very  explicit  directions 
how  to  examine  a  horse,  wbat  the  various  kinds  of  unsoundness  are,  and  how  to 
distinguish  between  them.  (Illustrated.) 

THE  TEETH. — Explaining  reliable  methods  of  telling  the  age  at  various  stages, 
care  of  the  teeth,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

HORSESHOEING. — The  immense  value  of  sound  feet,  shoes  for  various  pur- 
poses, questions  with  valuable  answers,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. — Causes  and  principles  of  all  the  ditl'erent  diseases 
to  which  the  horse  is  liable,  aggregating  over  four  hundred,  with  full  and  reliable 
instruction  regarding  treatment  and  medicines  for  cure  of  them,  etc. 


Prof, 
Gleason 
subduing 
"  Black  Devil, 
the  man-eating 
Stallion,  at  Philada 


Prof. 
Gleason 
drawn 
arger  crowds 
tiian  the  gre 
T.  Barnum,  with 
his  big  show,  ever  did. 


GLEASON'S  GREAT  FAME 

Wherever  Professor  Gleason  gives  exhibitions  he  draws  crowds  of  people,  like  a  circus. 
The  horsemen  of  Buffalo  presented  Iiim  with  a  soUd  gold  badge  studded  with  rubies 
and  diamonds.  The  horsemen  of  Toronto  gave  him  a  present  of  $500  in  gold,  and 
the  horsemen  of  Boston  gave  him  a  magnificent  gold  watch  and  chain.  The  people 
and  the  newspapers  praise  him  and  his  system  of  horse-training  wherever  he  appears. 


THIS  BOOK 
GIVEN  FREE 
FOR  A  CLUB 

OF  TWO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


BREAKING  A  VICIOUS  KICKER 


This  $2.00  Book,... 

And  This  Paper  One  Year,  for 


;  35  CtS. 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Gleason's  Horse  Book  to  any 
one  for  the  Clubbing  Price,  35  Cents  «  « 


When  thU  singte  offer  at 
the  clubbiiig  price  is  accepied 
the  name  rnau  be  cou»ttd  in 
a  club-raiser's  club. 


Woman's  Home  Companion  is  our  dollar-a-year  journal.  It  is  priuted  ou  fine  paper  and  profusely  illustrated.  It  gives  :i-2  to  iO  pages  a  month  (the  Cbristuias  numljer 
will  have  50  pages),  each  page  II  by  IB  inches,  and  a  uew  and  lieautiful  cover  every  issue.  Its  editors  and  contributors  are  the  most  popular  American  writers;  in  short,  it 
is  an  ideal  family  magazine.   For  free  sample  copy  address  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springtield,  Ohio.   Regular  price  51.1)0  a  year.  See  trial  subscription  offer  below. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  OVER  300  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS.  Easily  Worth  $1.00  a  copy 

GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK,  Agents'  Edition  Sold  for         =       .  =     2.00  a  copy 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  The  Biggest  Farm  Paper,  Cheap  at          =  .50  a  year 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  An  Ideal  Family  Magazine,      =  =      1.00  a  year 

Grand  total  for  all  four,      .       .       =       ^  $4.50 

III  this  "All  4  for  H  "  offer  sulistitutes  for  the  iireiniiiins  named  may  be  chosen  from  '•  People's  .\tlas,"  "  Giant  Almanac  for  ISHH,"  "  Life  of  \Vashhis;lon,"  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  "Universal  Dictionary 
"  Standard  Cook  Book,"  "  .Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  "  .Sauantha  Among  the  Brethren"  and  "  The  Prodigal  Son."   / n  this  '^All  Ufvr  fl  "  olfer  no  inort  titan  tiro  premiums  out  lie  taken. 


Postage  or  expressaee 
paid  by  us  in  each  case 


Of 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home  Companion  one  year 
and  the  TWO  premiums  for  the  Special  Price  of  $1.00. 

ALL  4  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

When  this  offer  is  accepted  it  may  be  counted  as  ONE  name  in  a  club. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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0  REALISTIC  PICTURES 


(SAMPLES  OF  WHICH  ARE  SHOWN  ON  PAGES  I,  2.  23  AND  24) 


A  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions 

i|UR  new  book  of  over  300  photographic  views  will  be  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating  enter- 
tainment and  valuable  instruction.    The  pictures  are  so  enticing  and  so  easy  to  comprehend  that 
school-children  will  pore  over  the  book  for  hours  in  deepest  interest,  while  parents  and  teachers 
will  find  it  a  feast  for  the  eye  and  a  mine  of  timely  information.    The  more  than  300  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  the  book  represent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  while  some  of  them  were  taken 
at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.    Each  page  of  the  book  is  8  inches  wide  by  H  X  inches  long. 
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Glimpses  of  Our  New  Possessions.... 

(lis  ===^============— ==============—— 

In  this  book  there  are  pictures  of  street  and  city  views,  of  coun- 
try and  mountain  scenery,  of  river  and  sea-coast  sights,  of  interesting^ 
objects  and  strange  people  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  which  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of 
these  rich  tropical  islands,  of  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants  and 
their  modes  of  living  and  dressing,  of  their  dwellings  and  occupa- 
tions, public  buildings  and  churches,  and  other  sights  and  scenes 
which  strike  American  travelers  as  typical,  curious  and  wonderful. 

Cuba  has  long  been  known  as  "  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,** 
Porto  Rico  as  '*  The  Island  Garden,"  Hawaii  as  The  Paradise  of 
the  Pacific,"  and  the  Philippines  as  ''The  Eldorado  of  the  Orient." 
All  these  are  now  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  American  eagle. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  father  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  supply  his  family  with  a  book  which  by  pictures  and  words  tells 
all  about  Uncle  Sam's  new  possessions. 
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Pictures  of  Army  and  Navy  Life.... 

In  this  book  will  be  found  a  great  variety  of  photographic  views 
which  will  carry  to  millions  of  people  their  first  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  life  experienced  by  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  who  will- 
ingly offered  their  services  and  lives  that  the  villainous  tyranny  of 
Spain  should  forever  be  removed  from  the  throats  of  down-trodden 
races.  There  are  views  of  life  in  camps,  on  the  march  and  in  battle, 
in  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and 
scenes  of  life  on  war-ships  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 

There  are  pictures  of  numerous  things  associated  with  the 
Spanish- American  war;  as,  big  cannon  and  where  they  are  made, 
dry-docks  for  war-ships,  etc  Also  portraits  of  the  leading 
officers  and  officials.  There  are  pictures  of  the  Cuban  army  in 
their  ragged  uniforms,  and  many  other  interesting  scenes  too 
numerous  to  mention.    See  sample  pictures  on  pages  J,  2, 23  and  24. 


The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  informatiou  on  the  climate,  popiilation,  products, 
commerce,  customs,  resources,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Tlie  pictures  in  the  boolv  are  very  much  clearer  tlian  the 
samples  shown,  being  printed  on  expensive  enameled  paper  by  slow  presses.  Because  we  print  the  book  ourselves  and  do  not  make  any  profit  on  it  at  all— 
it  is  the  subscriptions  and  clubs  that  we  want— explains  how  we  can  ofler  it  at  such  a  great  bargain.    We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
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3s  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  IN  THE  BOOK  § 
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CUBAN  SCENES 

/jv    Bird's=eye  View  of  the  City  of  Havana 

'J*  A  view  from  the  lieiglits  across  the  bay,  showiug  water-front, 

shiinJiiio  aud  a  flue  view  of  the  city. 


/k  Morro  Castle,  the  Old  Fortress  at  Havana 

^J;  Showing  the  massive  stone  architecture  and  frowning  hattle- 

fKy  meuts  dt  this  once  well-ulgh  lnii)regual)le  fort. 

/j\  Largest  Sugar=plantation  in  Cuba 

^jI^  Showing  Crushhig-mllls,  Vats,  Eeflnery,  Storehouses,  etc. 

h\  A  Spanish  BulNfight  in  Havana 

ijk  This  picture  was  taken  at  a  most  exciting  moment  in  this 

0K\  great  sport  of  the  Spanish  people. 

(is  Magnificent  Palace  of  the  Captain=general 

/iv  Typical  Homes  of  Cuba's  Poor 

wj/y  Showing  great  destitution,  siiualor  and  suffering. 

(Is  Insurgents  in  a  Forest  Stronghold 

(is 

h\  Gallant  Charge  Up  San  Juan  Hill 

vT^  This  was  the  hloodiest  engagement  of  the  entire  wai' 

^jj^  The  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Santiago 

(is 
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The  Intrenchments  at  Fort  McCalla 

Where  Colonel  Huntington's  handful  of  marines  made  the 
first  landing  iu  Cuba  and  held  their  ground  until  reinforced. 


Showiug  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  surrounding  the  City  Hall  while 
the  flag  of  Spain  comes  down  and  the  Star-spangled  Banner 
goes  up  In  Its  place. 


!  masonry 


PHILIPPINE  SCENES 

Bird's=eye  View  of  the  City  of  Manila 

A  lieautitul  view  of  this  city  of  a  third  of  a  niillion  people, 
which  has  heretofore  remained  practically  unknown. 

Manila  Harbor,  Scene  of  Dewey's  Victory 

Showing  the  water-front  of  the  city  and  the  various  fortifica- 
tions which  Dewey  had  to  silence. 

An  Exciting  Cock=fight 

This  is  a  very  popular  sport  in  the  Philippines. 

A  Native  Passenger=cab  in  Manila 

Any  American  would  prefer  walking  to  riding  In  one  of  these 
wheelliarrow-Iike  contrivances. 

A  Street  Scene  in  the  Philippines  Capital 

Showing  the  architecture,  the  vehicles,  the  dress  and  customs 
of  the  people,  etc. 

Methods  of  Punishing  Prisoners  in  Public 

A  Rude  Method  of  Plowing 

The  Draft=aninials  in  the  Philippines 

A  sort  of  buffalo-o.'c,  used  for  hauling  and  plowing. 

HAWAIIAN  SCENES 

Raising  the  American  Flag  Over  Hawaii 

Taken  at  tlie  moment  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went  up  over  the 
Executive  Mansion  in  Honolulu,  showiug  the  immense  crowds 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  peojile  of  all  classes.  In  the  center  of 
the  picture  are  ex-Presldent  Dole  and  U.  S.  Consul  t»ewall  at  the 
moment  of  formally  declaring  Hawaii  annexed  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Gathering  Sea=birds'  Eggs  by  the  Car=load 

On  the  barren  parts  of  the  islands  sea-birds  lay  their  eggs  in 
such  nnniljcrs  that  railroads  have  beeu  built  to  transport  them 
for  the  manufactiue  of  connnercial  albumen. 

The  Royal  Palace  at  Honolulu 
The  Great  Spreckles  Sugar=plantation 
Typical  Country  House  of  Native  Hawaiian 
The  Island  Home  of  Lepers 

The  island  of  Molokai  Is  Inliabited  solely  by  lepers.  A  crowd 
of  these  creatures  makes  an  hiterestlug  though  pitiful  sight. 

Crater  of  the  Immense  Volcano  Kilauea 

On  the  Sandwich  islands,  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 


CAMP  SCENES 
Regimental  Scenes  at  Various  Camps 

Showing  the  regiments  at  their  vari(nis  duties— drill,  guard- 
mount,  etc.  These  regimental  pictures  are  from  Camp  Alger, 
Camp  Thomas,  Camp  Wikoll'— from  San  Francisco,  Tampa, 
Key  West  aiul  all  camps  of  interest. 

Soldiers  Leaving  Washington  for  the  Front 
Breaking  Camp — Ready  to  Move 
Various  Barber=shops  in  Camp 
Portable  Blacksmith=shop  in  Cavalry  Camp  yj^ 
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PORTO  RICAN  SCENES 

Fine  View  of  Cocoanut  Grove 

Showing  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  the  method  of  gathering  It. 

Camp  of  American  Soldiers  in  Porto  Rico 
Bird's=eye  View  of  City  of  Ponce 
'/K   Spanish  Barracks  After  Bombardment 

This  picture  illustrates  the  iuefticieney  of  massive  ms 
whei 

/jjk    Strange  Customs  in  San  Juan  Cemeteries 
^j^    The  Garrote=Spanish  Execution 

fjf^  Old  method  of  execution  still  in  use  in  Spanish  colonies. 

/js  We  Will  Send  this  Grand  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  40 
(is 

Orders  for  our  new  book  of  photographic  views  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  Viey  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  first  come  first  served. 

(is 


Rough  Rider  in  His  Glory 
Skirmish  Drill  in  Front  of  Supposed  Enemy 
An  Unexpected  RolNcall 

Showing  how  many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  appear  without 
trousers,  coats  or  hats. 

Court=martial  in  Session 

Showing  the  prisoner,  the  witnesses  and  officer  at  a  court- 
martial  trial  uuder  a  tent  in  camp. 

NAVAL  SCENES 
The  Wreck  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor 

Showing  the  frightful  havoc  wrought  by  the  explosion. 

The  Ships  of  the  Blockading  Squadron 
Handling  a  Rapid=fire  Gun  During  Action 

One  of  the  guns  which  hurled  a  perfect  hail  of  missiles  at 
Cervera's  ships  off  Santiago. 

Preparing  for  Action  on  a  Battleship 

Showing  the  lively  scenes  on  board  a  inau-of-war  when  the 
call  to  general  quarters  is  sounded. 

Sailors  and  Ship's  Officers  at  Meantime 

This  is  an  fnterestins  sipht  to  those  who  dwell  on  land  and  are 
not  accnstomed  to  the  life  of  tliose  who  live  on  shipy. 

The  Spanish  "  Vizcaya"  After  the  Battle 

Showing  the  complete  demolition  wrouglit  by  the  powerful 
yuns  and  expert  gunners  of  the  American  vessels. 

Behind  the  Gun  in  the  Turret 

Showing  how  the  big  guns  are  liandled  iluring  action. 


Cents 


the  work  on  the  book  to  rapid  eompleluyn,  and  will  have  it  ready  about  Christmas,  or  sooner  if  possible. 


are  pnsking 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO  subscribers. 
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iJV      When  the  ahove  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  1)e 

couEted  in  a  club.  Postage  paid  hy  us  in  each  case 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio  if/ 
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November  15,  1898 


A  PERFECT  FEED  CUTTER  I 

^FOR  S6.90 

Cpon  receipt  Oi  l&l.OO  we  will  send  to  any  address  this 
brand  new  Perfect  feed  Cutter,  guaranteed  In  every  way, 
strong,  light  running,  durable  and  adapted  — 
for  general  work-  It  is  made  of  selected  wood 
tbroughont, 
firmly  bol- 
ted togeth- 
er with 
wrought 
iron  bolts.     It  is  j 
strong  enough  to 
stand  the  heaviest 
work .  All  parts  are 
arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  | 
manner  and  there  , 
is  but  little  gear-  j 
ing.  na»  a  11^  I 
Inch  knife  and 
with  but  very 
little  changee 
makes  four 

lengths  of  cut.  It  is  made  so  it  can 
be  fcnocted  down,  thus  securing  very 
low  freight  rates.  Shipping  weight  165 
pounds.  We  offer  this  cutter  strictly 
on  its  undeniable  merits,  and  our  price 

of  *<).?K)  is  certainly  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Immediately  lipon  receipt  of  ^^LOO  we  will  send 
thU  cutter  to  your  nearest  shipping  point.  If  after 
examination  you  And  It  all  we  claim,  pay  the 
difference  between  i$i6.90  and  the  $1.00  sent  us, 
or  $5.90,  and  the  cutter  is  j-oors. 

We  have  the  largest  mail  order  establishment  in  the  world. 
We  buy  all  our  goods  at  Sheriffs.'  Receivers,'  Manufacturers' 
and  Trustees*  sales.     SEND  FOR  OUK  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.^.^fJ^^cleo"^.'^ 


JOODHOi:^ 
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mm 

Self-oillDg, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
;  to  be  the  most 
(powerful  and 
'durable  made. 
!  We  have  every- 
thing the  farmer 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
>  Cutters,  Grinders,  ' 
Shelters,  etc.  i 

PuMpmc  °  MILLS' 

CatalogTie.  full  of  valuable  pointa,  free. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Com 

JB far^^St^  BATA VIA,  ILL. ' 


A  FARM  POWER 

IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  the  practice  of  modern 
agriculture.  Tliey  are 
needed  for  AhelUns  corn, 
grliidlnf  feed,  cuttin|p 
fodder  or  en-illnije,  «ep- 
aratlne  cream,  wood 
Kuwln^,  pumping  water, 
and  a  host  of  otlier  things. 

LEFFEL 

ENGINES  and 

BOILERS 

are  clearly  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Either  Upright 
or  Horizontal;  from  3  h. 
p.  up.  Safe,  sin^ple,  easy 
to  run.  They  are  gtuick 
steamers  and  require  little  fuel.  Pamphlet  with  prices  on 
application,  stating  size  power  wanted. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  33,  Spriugtield,  Ohio. 


BANhlMMOLCUnER^ 


>  !■■«•  i'ltA^i  all"        cutting  aU  kinds 

JUSi  Deal  all  of  roots  for  Uve  stock. 
They  shake  out  all  the  dirt  and  leave  only 
clean  and  palatable  food.  Don't  slice  or 
cube  the  roots  but  leave  a  half-round  chip 
that  can't  choke  anything. 
Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
IS  lilver  St, 
Tpsllantl,  Mich. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

  -  SAWS  DOffJI 


BT  OSR  ai!f,  with  the  FOLDLVG  SAfflSQ  MACin?iE.  It  saws 

down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORS 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
B19IER.  lie  ,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKE  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  late^;t  ISIPKOYESEMS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  apency.  Addresa 
FOIiI>lA'&  MACHIXE  CO., 

64  S.  Clinton  Street,  H  40,  Chicago,  Uh 


HORSE'HtGH 

Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
J  requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.    Our  Duplei  Automatic 
g  Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  in  Iwj  styles  at  the 
rate  of  suty  rods  per  day.  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only  I 

BULL-STRONG 

t  ISc,  for  3  good  farm  fence;  Ittc,  for  poultry  fence;  16c. 
i  for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  and  I'Jc.  for  a  good  hog  fence*  I 
I  We  wiU  Sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  l.arlj  wire  direct  I 
Jat  wholesale  prices.    Get  our  ast^l'-^uv  t/eforc  buving. 

KJtfielman  Bros.,  Box^25,  Ridgeville,  lod. 

PIG-TIGHT 


TWO  MILLS 


in  one.  Grinds  twice  with  less  fric- 
tion, less  heating,  lesa  waste  than 
others  grind  once.  Corn  and  cob 
for  feed,  oats,  etc. .rolled, mashed 
and  mellowed,  enlarged  ooe-third 
in  bulk.   Send  for  free  catalogoe. 

QUAKER  CITY 

^     Crinding  Mill 

..    l.W.Slr»iibi  ro.,373  7  FnherlSt.,PblI«. 
—        ,„  ,b»  k.  W.  Slr«ub  Co.,  4  S.  C«nal  St.,  Chicago, 

■lio  WesUrn  Agents  for  Sm«llej'»  Power>,  Sbellerj  *  Catteri. 

GOOD  WHEELS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


it  (  5 
hi  C  S 


$6.50      -       -       Euj*  4  ki(;gv 
6.85     -       -     Buy»  4  tAHKlAUE  I 
9.20     Uu]b4  SlilL.  3till  or  Meht 

Hubs  banded.  Steel  tire  on.  Customers 
pleat^ed  and  orders  dupl  icated.  Cheaper 
to  pet  new  wheels  than  repair  old.  Can 
furnish  new  axles  and  set  boxes.  Send 
for  price  list  and  direction  for  measur- 
ing. \Ve  know  we  can  satisfy  you. 
WilmlngluQ  VVheel  Co.,  -  MfUmUigtOD,  Del. 


guK  GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least 
complicated  and  fast  est  grind- 
ing mills  made.  On  the  market 
Suyears.  Atthe'World'sColum- 
bianExpositionln  lbS)3theyre- 
ceived  the  highest  possible 
ard.  Send2c. stamp 
for  40  page 
lllnstrated 
cataloffue. 
Mills  sent  on 
approval.  Address, 

Dept.P.NEWHAVEN.CONN. 


Don't  Shovel  Snow 

all  winter  from  the  lane,  but  buy  Pa?e  Fence  and 
have  a  clear  tract.  No  drifts  behind  our  Winter 
Styles.   As6  for  prices. 

Pagre  WoTen  "Wire  Fence  Co. ,  Adrian. Mich . 


We  are  the  largest  C-^^O^il 
manufacturers  of..  ^5LCd 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 
Havana  Meial  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  HI. 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 

to  weaveyourownfenceof 
Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  iuciies  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 
rod  fence.  Agrenta 
Want^<l.Catalogue  Free. 

CARTE K 
Wire  Fence  Ztlacli, Co. 
Box2S,  SKt.fikterliiis.O;* 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Grinds  corn  and  cob  and 
all  kind  of  small  grains. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Also  make  sweep-mills 
and  corn-shellers.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springrfield,  Ohio. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  COOD  WACON« 

TTiiless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  it  19 
useless.   CI  CPTDin    STEEL  ^ 
THE   tLCulnlU  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wag^on 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  -width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can't  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  always-Catalog free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Boi  96,  Qtilnc>,  lUs. 


FARMERS 


e  s  .A 

\  PI 

J  C«l 
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\W  IITLLS, 
PLAXERS, 

ORX  MILLS. 
HAY  PRESSES, 
W.ATER  WlrEELS. 
I   Send  for  Catalogrue. 
DeLOACH  MILL  HiXOTACIIiRISG  CO.,  901,  Atlanti,  Ga.,  St.  loois.  Mo. 


ABICYCLE  GIVEN  AWAY 

Id  every  town,  to  advertise  quietly 
,our  hiih-grade  bicycles  for  1*99.  La- 
dies' or  eeDts"  pattern.  "Wriie  at  once, 
ioclopine  2c.  stamp,  for  special  propo- 
eicioD.  nOM^OR  BFC  CO. .Toledo,  0. 


ROOFING 


The  best  Ked  Rope  Roofing  for 
Ic.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 

 eluded.    Substitutes  for  Plaster. 

Samples  free.  THE  fay  M.t.MLL.l  ROOFIM;  (  O.,  I'auxlvn,  .\.  J. 


THE  ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT 


AGENTS  WAMED, 
BOTH  SEX. 

Goods  sent  to  reliable  persons 
to  be  paid  for  after  selling.  W. 
II.  Palmer,  (Jlasgo,  Conn.,  lias 
sold  l.OOU  belts,  and  as  high  as  20 
in  one  day.  The  electrieity  from 
Ibe  haltteries  will  turn  a  needle 
through  your  table  or  hand.  No 
one  but  wliat  can  wear  them. 
Cnrps  KheumatNiii,  Livt-rantl  kidney 
Di>fa>>e.  Weak  nnd  Litnip  Bark  and 
tither  ilis^B^ps.  Preteiit^  (old  Fett 
and  taking  (.old.  (mvps  a  eomrnrtahle  elow  of  n.<triiit)i  all  oier  the 
body,  Hhleii  s>iow->  it  Ix  arllni;  on  th*-  rlrrutHtlon.  Kor  advertis- 
ing purposes  we  will  give  one  Belt  Free  of  uny  Co^t  to 
one  person  in  each  loeality  who  is  willing  to  introduce 
them.  E.  J.  SMK.VD  A:  CO.,  Dept.  No.  IltJ,  VlnelaDd,  ^,  J. 


OVBR  U:200  lUUUSTRATIOINS 

LOCAL  OR  TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  New  Universal 


vear.    Scores  of  tlKiii^iaiiils  of  copies  already  called  for.    Repre-  D!/>4irtn9ri7 
seiits  the  LIVIXU  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EXGLLSH-SPEAKING  WORLD,  Its  plan  y 


issued  the  ])reseiit 


««« 


including  the  features  of  a  first-cla.ss,  easily  consulted,  reliable  dictlonarv  for  everv-day  use,  with  some  points 
of  strikiuj;  superiority.  It  has  been  accepted  as  the  BE.ST  WORKING  DICTIONARY  In  the  language,  and  in 
the  opinlou  of  tliousanils  it  is  the  coming  dictionary  for  the  Anglo-American  people.  Contains  1,2H-')  illustra- 
tions and  over  35,0HU  words.  Over  tJOM  pages,  size  8'^  l»y  ti  inches.  Gives  the  late  words  concerning  wliich 
other  dicli*>naries  are  so  disappointing,  because  not  found  In  them.  .Supplement  of  extremely  valuable  mat- 
ter, under  twenty-four  heails.  In  this  dictionary  bulkiness  has  been  kept  down  by  a  new,  peculiarly  effective 
system  of  condensation  :  and  in  the  assurance  of  an  enormous  demand,  the  juice  in  the  most  pojiular  style  c»f 
binding  is  placed  at  One  Dollar,  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  every  office,  home  and  school,  anil  constituting 
il  probabh  the  gieatest  value  for  the  money  yet  offered  in  standaril  literature.  .S1'E(,'IAL  INDUCKMFIST.S 
TO  C.VNV.VSSERS.  Write  for  specimen  pajes.  specimen  illustrations  ami  features  in  detail,  also  liberal 
commissions  and  the  special  advantages  our  dictionary  agents  have.  Address  the  publisliers, 
MAST,  CROWELU   «»    KIRKPATRICK,     •      SPRIINQRIEUD,  OHIO. 


ENTERPRISE  "tLT,^?"' 


Twenty=eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5.  Clamps  to  table. 
No.  10, 
No.  20, 

No.  12,  Screws  on  table, 
No.  22, 
No.  3a, 


Price, 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausagre  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc.  * 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
American  Agriculturist  says: 

"  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
ough trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere." 

is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprisinv 
Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THIRI)  b  DAUPHU?  STS. 
FHILASELFHIA. 


Farm  and  Firetide  says: 

•*  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.  It  haa  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  w  ith  us." 
Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 


^The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows JHow_The  Fence  Is  Made^ 


Made  of  l>est  doubly  annealed  gal- 
vanized steel  wire.  1  op  and  bottom 
wlre*>o.9.  AU  other  niresXo.  11. 
We  utte  the  strongest  stay  wli*e  in 
any  woven  wire  fence  on  tlie  market 
— hence  more  strength  and  dura-  I 

-gf^^-  "  in  II  {'I'iTire^i"  UOOP  KNOT  ' 

•^^T,^,-  Ki^,..   A   «  .  ~  -r      „  new-  feature,  patented),  proviilea 

-S'Tur  Mrcu   A  =  «,„ur,X^^    D.„^.  perfect  expansion  and  contraction 

and  keeps  it  tijjbt  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  LOOP  KNOT  being  uniforudy 
distributed  throughoat  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a 
spiral  Hprlns  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire  length  offence,  KKSIBES  (;KE.\TLV 
STRENGTHEMXi  IT.  Our  Loop  Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 
for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  It  is  Hog  tight  and  Hull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kiii<is  of  stock  without  injurinK  them. 
Where  we  have  SO  a  LIBERAL  I>ISCOr>T  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  : . 

Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,    -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


OUR  LOOP  KNOT 


^«*9c.  TO  19c.  A  ROD-^ 

For  to  make  The  Best  Farm  Fence  on  Earth 

With  our  all  Steel  Automatic  Machine  Capacity  70  Rods  per  day. 
We  sell  Galvanized  fence.  Barb,  Baling  wire,  and  our  Famous  High 
Carbon  Coil  Spring  Wire.    Twenty  different  styles  of  Yard,  Lawn,^ 

church, and  cemetery  fences.  Farm, 


Is  all 

it  costs 


fence  in  the  roll.  Farm  and  yard 
gates,  the  best  and  strongest  steel 
line  and  anchor  posts  made, in  fact 
all  kinds  of  fence  supplies  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  the  very  low- 
est Wholesale  Prices.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  price 
list  and  save  the  middleman's  profit. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
220  North  St.  Kokomo,  Ino.,  U.  S.  A. 


WHERE  THE 
/MtflTQOOS, 


There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.   One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  Yz  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
r    Where  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at  i 
wholesale  price  to  introduce 


Eocliester  Radiator  Co., No.  3Fmace  St.  Rocliester,  \  Y. 


VVMCRC  IT 


$1395 


^Grinds 
*'Fine  or 
Coarse 

Sweep  mills  $1.S.95  to 
*18.50  We  sell  the  No.  2 
Otis  Ball  Bearing' with  bind- 
ing guarantee  to  grind  twice 
as  much  as  most  others  and 
more  than  any  other  sweep 
mill  made  of  any  size  barrs 
or  any  conslruction.  -Grinds 
ear  com  and  all  kinds  grain, 


$18.95 


$24  to  $40 


Grinds  with  2  to  S 
H.  P.  ear  com  and 
allothergrainflne 
or  coarse  for  feed 
family  use. 
Runs  with  less 
power  than  any 
mill  made. 


$37.90 


Burrs  are  12  and  14 
inches  in  diameter. 
Grinds  ear  com  and 
all  other  grain  fine 
or  coarse.  Guaran- 
teed to  grind  twice 
as  much  as  any  milt 
costing  the  same. 


S4.50 


crank 
only,  $4.&0.  ShelU 
15lo95bu.  an  hour: 
3  kinds  hand  shelters, 
90t'.  and  up.  Alsk 
^  hiile  and  self-feet] 
shellers. 


AND  UP. 


We  have  SS  kinds  of  Feed 
Cutters  and  Shredders 
costing  inmi  "^.oO  up. 
They  are  made  for  hand  or 
power,  of  any  size.  The 
largest  cuts  a  ton  in  -4  min- 
utes. A  complete  shredder 
tor  $25.  haveashred- 
dcT  that  can  be  run  by  3  H. 
P.  Larger  shredders  bare 
snapping  rolls  if  wanted. 


Send  for  our  FREE,  256-Page  FaU  Agricultural  Catalogne.      MARVIN  SMITH  CO..  66  S.  Clinton  St  0  26,  Chicago,  lit 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
^%^«^_^b"X"»  being  ground  on  our 

OCientlTIC  Grinding  Mill 

■Here's  something  entirely  ncwi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mai.    We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION— 
both  plates  revolve.    Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  SOh.p* 

THEF00SMF6.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


This  Cut  is 
1-2  Actual 
5ize  of 
Watch  and 
Chain. 


Watch  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  iht  dozen  packages  of 
KLUINJE  at  loc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Blulae,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Beuelled  Crystal.  It  Is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 


BLUINB  CO., 


392  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  iWASS. 
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Traveling  by  Photographs 

The  next  best  thing  to  making  a  personal 
'isit  to  strange  scenes  and  countries  is  to 
ave  photographic  pictures  of  the  places, 
here  are  seventy  millions  of  people  in  the 
Jnited  States  who  will  never  visit  Cuba,Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines ;  who  did  not 
get  to  visit  the  numerous  camps  of  soldier 
boys;  who  were  never  on  board  a  war- 
vessel,  and  who  will  never  have  a  chance  to 
see  them  except  through  photographic  views. 
The  pictures  on  pages  I,  2,  23  and  24  and 
the  description  on  page  21  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  hours  of  pleasure  which  can  be  had 
visiting  these  noted  scenes  through  the  pic- 
tures in  our  new  book.  You  would  not  part 
with  this  book  if  you  could  not  get  another. 


Sunday  Morning  Service  on  the  Battleship  Texas 

Get  our  new  book  of  photographic  views 
and  visit 


CUBA 

PORTO  RICO 


HAWAII 
PHILIPPINES 


ARMY  CAMPS 


WAR=SHIPS 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


A  Company  Kitchen  and  Cooi<s  in  an  Army  Camp 

HEROIC  DEEDS 

Every  patriotic  American  is  proud  of  the 
many  officers  and  men  who  contributed 
their  part  to  making  our  army  and  navy 
triumphant  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Manila. 
Our  new  book  will  contain  portraits  of 
President  McKinley,  Admiral  Dewey, 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  Commodore  Schley, 
General  Shafter,  Admiral  Sampson,  Captain 
Qark,  General  Miles,  General  Merritt, 
General  Lee,  General  Wheeler,  Secretary 
Long,  Secretary  Alger  and  many  others. 


Native  Hawaiians  at  a  Feast 


A  Camp  Guard-house  for  Soldiers  Awaiting  Trial 


The  pictures  on  pages  1, 2, 23  and  24  are 
taken  from  our  new  book  of  photographic 
views,  and  give  a  hint  of  the  treat  in  store 
for  every  one  who  comes  into  possession 
of  a  copy.  In  the  book  the  pictures  will 
be  clearer  and  plainer,  because  they  will  be 
printed  on  finer  paper  with  slower  presses. 

FOR  ONLY  40  CENTS 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  our  new 
Book  of  Photographic  Views  for  the  Clubbing  Price,  40  cts. 

(  When  this  single  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  TWO 

Our  new  Book  of  Photographic  Views  given  FREE  for  a 
club  of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
the  Clubbing  Prices. 

-     Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  300  VIEWS  SEE  PAGE  21 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt,  of  the  Roui^h  Riders  in  Cuba 


Each  page  of  our 
new  book  of  photo- 
graphic views  measures 
8  inches  wide  by 
inches  bng.  The  pic- 
tures on  pages  2,  23 
and  24  are  taken  from 
the  book,  and  together 
with  the  description  of 
the  book  on  page  21 
will  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  book. 

There  will  be  over 
300  fine  realistic  pictures 
in  the  book,  all  made 
from  photographs.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  one 
which  will  amuse  and 
instruct  children  and 
grown  people  alike.  It 
will  bring  joy  to  every 
home,  and  should  be  in 
every  school-room. 


if- 


A  Battleship's  Mascot  Which  Loves  I  obacco-smoke 


A  Bird's-eye  View  of  a  Regimental  Camp 


1.1  B  R  ARY. 

RECEIVED 


VOL.XXn.  NO.  5  IEFtion''  DECEMBER  I,  1898  TERMS  [I^SIrs'^'''' 


"The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
4. 

"In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing." 

TRANSFORMED  BY  IRRIGATION 

THE  early  pioneer  of  Colorado  was 
a  seeker  after  gold,  and  when 
standing  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  look- 
ing eastward  over  vast  barren-looking 
plains  which  he  had  crossed  so  laborious- 
ly, he  little  dreamed  that  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  be  teeming  with 
farms,  orchards  and  populous  towns.  Folr 
lowing  him  came  the  cattleman,  who 
found  these  plains  to  be  excellent  i)asture- 
lands,  and  he  turned  upon  them  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  which  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied; and  he  quickly  waxed  rich,  for  he 
paid  not  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  graz- 
ing his  herds  upon  the  public  domain, 
and  cattle  were  left  to  care  for  them- 
selves after  once  being  branded.  [Many  of 
these  cattlemen  took  up  homesteads  on 
the  streams  that  flowed  down  out  of  the 
mountain  range  and  through  the  plains. 
Many  of  the  streams  were  bordered  with 
bottom-lands,  which  were  watered  by 
spring  floods  aad  by  the  underflow  from 
the  beds  of  the  streams.  These  men 
raised  hay  and  vegetables,  which  thej' 
hauled  to  the  mining-camps  in  the  moun- 
tains and  sold  at  almost  fabulous  prices. 
After  awhile  they  dug  irrigating-ditches  in 
a  small  way,  so  that  soon  all  the  bottom- 
lands were  under  cultivation.  Wheat  was 
raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
ground  into  flour  by  means  of  pri:iiitive 
mills  located  on  tlie  streams  and  turned  by 
water-power.  The  surplus  output  of  flour 
was  sold  in  mining-camps  at  high  prices. 

Still  the  gi'eat  plains,  comprising  an  area 
of  nearly  50,000  square  miles  in  extent,  re- 
mained in  their  natural  state.  The  spring 
rains  covered  them  with  grass  and  a  profu- 
sion of  low-stemmed  wild  flowers,  bearing 
blossoms  of  rare  beauty  and  rich  colors. 
Experiments  proved  that  the  soil  of  the 
plains  could  be  made  productive  by  the 
aid  of  irrigation,  and  straightway  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  irrigation  systems 
and  the  absorption  of  agricultural  lands 
began;  so  that  to-day  there  are  more  than 
9,000  miles  of  main  ditches  in  the  state, 
and  over  2,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation. This  development  of  agriculture 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  great 
annual  snowfall  in  the  mountains,  which, 
melting  under  the  influence  of  spring  and 
summer  sunshine,  finds  its  escape  through 
a  large  number  of  rivers  and  creeks,  flow- 
ing eastward  through  the  plains  country. 
From  these  streams  a  great  number  of  ir- 
rigating-ditches have  been  taken,  so  that 
each  stream  represents  the  main  stem  of 
a  tree,  and  the  ditches  its  branches.  Un- 
der the  combination  of  a  fertile  soil,  a 
genial  climate  and  the  artificial  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  land,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  rainfall,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  has  been  changed. 

There  have  sprung  up  among  these  cul- 
tivated lands  numei-ous  towns,  villages 
and  cities,  which,  enjoj'ing  the  benefits 
of  irrigation  in  common  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  have  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of  culture  and  beauty.    In  many  of  the 
towns  the  irrigating-ditches  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  systems  of  city  waterworks, 
water  from  which  is  given  free  for  the  irri- 
gation of  flower-gardens,  lawns  and  orna- 
mental shrubberies.   It  is  the  medium-sized 
town,  however,  that  presents  the  larger  de- 
gree of  this  ornamentation.     The  smaller 


towns,  in  many  cases,  lack  that  spirit  of 
public  pride  which  the  larger  towns  possess, 
while  the  larger  cities  lack  for  both  room 
and  water  supplies.  Yet  there  is  not  a  ham- 
let, however  small  or  remote,  but  that  pre- 
sents some  evidences  of  artistic  taste  in  the 
way  of  tree-planting,  provided  there  is  a 
water  supply  of  any  kind. 
The  change  is  also  observable  throughout 


its  rapid  growth,  hardy  nature  and  ample 
sliacle. 

In  towns  having  waterworks  the  lawns 
are  principally  watered  through  sprinklers, 
but  a  good  lawn  may  be  kept  by  irrigation 
provided  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  made 
perfectly  level  and  the  lawn  surrounded  by 
a  ridge  of  earth  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  off  before  the  ground  has  become 


1  ■'^^^'u'- 


A  COLOUADO  H.VKVEST-FtELD 


the  agricultural  districts.  The  highways  and 
country  lanes  are  bordered  by  shade-trees, 
and  the  residences  are  surrounded  by  trees, 
shrubbery  and  well-kept  lawns.  Orchards 
are  numerous  and  constantly  increasing  in 
size  and  number,  as  the  feasibility  of  fruit- 
growing in  Colorado  was  long  since  demon- 
strated.   The  farmers  have  not  only  set  out 


thoroughly  saturated.  Sloping  lawns  watered 
by  irrigation  are  in  danger  of  being  badly 
washed,  and  the- grass  growing  in  shreds  and 
patches.  Lawns  that  have  any  considerable 
slope  are  best  watered  by  a  lawn-sprinkler 
with  a  fine  spray.  To  keep  a  lawn  in  good 
condition  requires  constant  care,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  proportion  of  sunshine 


A  Corner  Residence,  Fort  Comins,  Colorado 


trees  along  the  highways  and  the  thorough- 
fares, but  also  along  the  banks  of  the  main 
ditches  and  laterals,  not  only  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape,  but  to  preser\-e 
the  banks  of  the  ditches.  For  the  latter  use 
willows  are  employed  to  a  large  extent. 
While  we  see  maples,  ash,  elm,  catalpas, 
etc.,  along  the  roadsides,  the  predominating 
tree  is  the  native  cottonwood,  by  reason  of 


to  cloudy  weather,  a  penetrating  sun  and  a 
light,  dry  atmosphere. 

In  street  shading  the  towns,  as  a  general 
thing,  have  taken  a  lively  interest.  In  the 
laj'ing  out  of  many  towns  the  initial  step 
after  the  streets  had  been  surveyed  was  the 
planting  of  shade-trees.  This  was  done 
largely  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  lots, and  while 
the  trees,  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases,  were 


neglected,  there  was  a  nucleus  furnished  for 
an    ultimate    forestration    of    the  streets. 
Sometimes  a  double  row  of  trees  was  set  out 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  one  row  on  each 
side  of  the  walk.   This  has  been  the  means 
of  producing  some  very  fine  arbors.  In 
nearly  every  town  on  the  Colorado  plains  the 
streets  are  at  least  one  hundred  feet  wide. 
In  some  cases  they  are  one  hundred  and 
forty  feel  wide.   This  tends  to  impart  an 
appearance  of  barrenness  to  the  street 
perspective,  but  of  course  does  not  afi'ect 
the  immediate  shadiness  of  the  street. 

The  use  of  fences  and  hedges  is  not  gen- 
eral. Some  very  beautiful  locust  hedges 
are  seen,  but  of  late  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  leave  grounds  without  front 
or  side  inclosure.  The  towns  have  herd 
laws,  but  Colorado  has  no  general  herd 
law,  the  cattle  interests  having  thus  far 
been  strong  enough  in  the  legislative  halls 
to  defeat  such  a  measure.  The  towns, 
however,  are  not  much  troubled  by  range- 
stock,  especially  during  the  summer,  as 
the  feed  on  the  ranges  is  good  and  there 
is  but  little  incentive  for  stock  to  stray. 

In  the  city,  as  in  the  country,  the  cot- 
tonwood predominates.    Still,  there  are 
large   numbers   of  white  maples,  box- 
elders,   ash,   elm,  walnut,  silver-maple, 
Lombardy  poplar  and  honey-locust  to  be 
seen.    The  box-elder  is  gradually  falling 
into  disuse  as  a  shade-tree  in  the  cities, 
because  it  becomes  badly  infected  with  a 
moth  that  almost  destroys  its  foliage. 
Both    Lombardy    poplars    and  catalpas 
show  a  disposition  to  decay,  and  are 
disappearing  from  the  Coloradolandscape. 
Honey-locusts  thrive  fairly  well,  but  need 
care   until  .  they   acquire   a   large  growth. 
Evergreens,  such  as  the  silver-spruce,  tir  and 
cedar,  which  can  lie  obtained  in  any  quan- 
tity for  transplanting  from  the  mountain 
gulches,  are  found  in  many  lawns,  but  it 
requires  special  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  great  care  to  make  them  live  and  flour- 
ish.    As   for   flowers   and  ornamental 
shrubbery,  the  same  species  are  found  in 
Colorado  lawns  and  grounds  as  are  found 
in  eastern  lawns.   Roses  flourish  and  are 
specially  brilliant  in  color. 

The  Colorado  rural  landscape  is  partic- 
ularly rich,  both  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  agricultural  districts  are 
checkered  with  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley,  potatoes  and  alfalfa.  The  last- 
named,  a  very  luxurious  aud  popular  for- 
age-plant, produces  three  and  sometimes 
four  crops  of  hay  in  a  season,  the  yield 
to  the  acre  being  from  four  to  six  tons. 
While  growing  it  is  of  a  deep  rich  green, 
and  shows  in  sharp  contrast  to  other 
crops.  When  allowed  to  Idoom  the  green 
of  the  leaves  is  tinged  with  the  rich  pur- 
ple of  the  blossom,  which  throws  off  a 
world  of  rich  fragrance,  perfuming  the 
adjoining  country  for  miles  around.  Farm 
crops  under  proper  cultivation  yield  most 
bountifully,  wheat  in  some  cases  produc- 
ing sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  oats  seventy- 
five,  and  potatoes  four  hundred. 

For  vegetables  and  fruits,  both  large 
and  small,  Colorado  is  surpassed  by  no 
state  in  the  same  zone.  Strawberries, 
blackberries,    raspberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  plums,  apples  and  cherries  grow 
in  great  profusion,  a rd  are  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
quality  as  regards  .size,  soundness  and  flavor. 
In  the  vegetable  line  t!  e  gardens  of  Colorado 
produce  almost  beyond  belief.    Onions  eigh- 
teen tons  to  the  acre,  cabbage  ten  tons,  to- 
matoes thirty  tons,beetsand  carrots  seventy- 
five  tons,  are  some  of  the  large  figures  given 
by  experienced  and  truthful  gardeners. 

H.  A.  Ceajfts. 
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X  an  after-dinner  speech  before  the  Mer- 
chants' Club  of  Chicago  ^Ir.  Wilhani  E. 
Curtis  recent!}'  said: 

"Those  who  boast  of  our  splendid  iso\a- 
tion  and  declaim  against  the  addition  of  ter- 
ritory as  un-American  forget  we  are  great 
by  conquest,  that  every  inch  of  our  national 
domain  was  bought  or  fought  for. 

"The  same  arguments  tliat  are  advanced 
by  Senator  Hoar  and  ^Ir.  Schurz  against 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines  might  have 
been  used  with  equal  force  to  head  off  the 
pilgrims  at  Delft-Haven.  They  could  have 
been  applied  to  every  cabin  that  was  erected 
on  the  frontier.  I  hazard  a.  prediction  that 
the  president  will  recommend  a  broad,  lib- 
eral colonial  policy  that  will  set  an  example 
to  other  nations,  and  give  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  provinces  a  better  govern- 
ment than  they  could  give  themselves.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  incorporate  them  into  our 
system  of  states,  nor  make  them  territories, 
but  to  give  them  home  rule  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  as  their  conditions  will  permit,  un- 
der the  protection  and  suiiervision  of  this 
government." 

-'X 

It  is  an  idle  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  make  states  of  the  Philippines  or  hold 
the  Filipinos  as  serfs  under  military  forc^. 
The  imperialism  of  the  New  America  means 
simjjly  the  freedom  of  some  twelve  mi 'lions 
of  people  from  Spanish  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion;  and  expansion,  the  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  advance  in  civilization. 

IN'  a  recent  interview  with  a  Washington 
press  correspondent  the  director  of  the 
United  States  mint, George  E.  Roberts,  said: 
"In  1897  the  world  produced  in  gold 
§237,000,000.  For  1898  the  output  will  reach 
$27.5,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  27.5 
per  cent  over  the  production  of  1890,  when 
$118,000,000  was  wrung  from  the  soil.  Of 
this  tremendous  production,  in  round  num- 
bers something  over  .500  tons.  South  Africa 
easily  leads  with  approximately  i^75  010,000; 
-Australia  following  with  ^6.5.000.000:  the 
United  States,  ?60,0n0,0f^0 ;  Russia, iji^O.OOO 090, 
and  the  remaining  $45,000,000  distri'mted 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  pprth.  In 
all  probability  the  aggregate  for  liiOD  will 


Major-genbral  Nelsox  a.  Miles 


measure  up  to  !;300,000,000,  and  so  far  as 
human  judgment  is  capable  of  discernment 
this  increase  annually,  at  a  fair  ratio,  will 
continue  for  many  years — at  least  during  this 
generation." 

After  much  speculation  and  wild  exaggera- 
tion about  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
Klondike  it  is  interesting  to  get  some  exact 
figures.  Of  the  Klondike  output  for  1898 
Director  Roberts  reports  that  already 
$5,070,000  has  been  handled  by  the  assay 
office  at  Seattle,  and  §4,985,000  deposited  for 
coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  mint;  and  he 
estimates  that  probably  §2,000,000  more  will 
be  turned  in,  making  a  total  of  about  §12,- 
000,000  for  the  whole  year. 


IX  a  recent  sijeech  before  the  Xew  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  General  Miles  said: 
"Twelve  millions  of  people  that  a  year  ago 
were  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  tyr- 
anny and  cruelty  are  to-day  under  our  pro- 
tection. Gentlemen,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  these?  Are  you  going  to  turn  them 
back  again"?  [Cries  of  "Xo!  Xol"]  It  would 
be  a  crime  of 
the  nineteenth 
century  to  do 
it.  If  you  can- 
not give  them 
liberty  in  their 
own  country,  if 
you  cannot  es- 
tablish govern- 
ment for  them, 
you  can  at 
least  protect 
them  until  such 
time  as  thej' 
shall  he  pre- 
pared for  self- 
g  o  V  e  r  nment ; 
and  if  they  do 
not  care  to 
come  and  be 
part  of  this 
countrj'  you  can 
see  to  it  that 
they  have  a  lib- 
eral and  a  free 
g  o  V  e  r  nment, 

such  as  }-ou  enjoy  yourselves.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  expansion  nor  about  any  political 
question.  I  am  simply  stating  what  the 
army  and  the  navy  have  achieved.  They 
have  given  freedom  to  12,000,000  people,  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  80,000,000  Americans  will 
not  desert  them. 

"Another  result  that  I  rejoice  in  is  this: 
That  outside  of  any  treaty,  outside  of  any 
great  work  that  diplomatists  and  statesmen 
and  commissioners  may  accomplish,  there  is 
a  bond  of  friendship.  There  is  a  sympathy 
and  a  respect  between  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 
It  may  not  require  a  treaty  to  bind  us  more 
strongly  together  than  we  are  now,  but  there 
is  a  cordial  friendship  and  a  profound  re- 
spect between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that 
I  trust  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
its  influence,  as  hasbeen  said  here  to-night  by 
the  distinguished  Lord  Herschel,  will  be  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  peojile  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  hut  it  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  people  of  the  whole  world." 


IN  a  recent  after-dinner  speech  before  the 
Baptist  Social  Union  of  Xew  York  Gen- 
eral Stewart  L.  Woodford,  late  minister  to 
Spain,  said: 

"Victory  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
strange  problems  at  the  doorway  of  an  un- 
known future.  Porto  Rico  is  ours  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  by  that  higher  right,  the 
assent  of  its  jjeople.  Cuba  is  temporarily 
ours  by  right  of  conquest,  by  surrender  of 
tlie  Spanish  government.  We  hold  it  under 
the  most  solemn  pledges  that  a  nation  could 
give,  to  retain  it  so  long  only  as  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  permanent  and  free  govern- 
ment. But  to  be  frank.  I  fear  under  those 
conditions  we  shall  stay  in  Cuba  very  much 
longer  than  Congress  or  the  people  dreamed 
when  war  was  declared.  Out  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  for  fourteen  the  island  has  been 
in  revolt.  The  native  Spaniards  are  too 
numerous,  too  wealthy,  have  too  much  power 
of  superior  education,  to  be  overcome  by  the 
insurgents.  But  they  are,  in  turn,  too  weak 
to  overcome  them.  Differences  of  race  and 
other  difficulties  due  to  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule  are  great,  and  to  establish  a 
stable  government  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
stay  till  enough  Americans,  Germans  and 
jicopV  of  other  nationalities  capable  of  self- 
governT-pr>t  go  there  to  make  any  govern- 
ment stable. 


"Our  flag  is  in  Manila  bay.  Every  tradition 
of  t!ie  American  people  is  against  an  Amer- 
ican colonial  policy,  against  what  we  miscall 
iiiiperialism.  But  at  the  same  time  God  or 
evolution,  history  or  fate,  has  carried  our 
flag  seven  thousand  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
has  given  to  the  Filipinos  the  dream  of  free- 
dom from  Sjianish  rule.  For  us  to  turn 
them  back  to  Spanish  rule  would  be  a  sin 
against  God  and  a  shame  to  the  nation. 
How  we  are  to  solve  these  questions  I  know 
not.  If  in  the  lust  of  conquest  we  uuder- 
take  the  problem,  we  slial!  fail ;  if  from  greed 
of  power,  we  shall  fail.  But  if  regretfully 
■v\e  accept  the  responsibility  and  bring  our 
highest  courage  to  our  highest  fate,  the 
same  Providence  that  gave  victory  to  Dewey 
will  give  victory  to  our  high  purposes,  and 
the  result  will  he  a  blessing  not  only  to  this 
people,  but  to  the  civilization  of  the  world." 


M' 


R.  Bradshaw,  a  Texas  subscriber, 
writes:  "I  ask  the  privilege  of  saying 
to  the  readers  of  your  paper  that  the  Xew 
York  'Journal  of  Commerce'  has  been  led 
far  from  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  effects 

of  low-priced 
cotton,  as  set 
forth  in  the 
Xovember  1st 
number  of  the 

F  A  E  it  A  X  D 
FlKE.SIDE. 

"As  to  the 
first  proposi- 
tion I  have 
nothing  to  say. 
The  second, 
'that  the  cost 
of  raising  the 
staple  has  been 
materia''y  les- 
sened," is  un- 
t  r  u  e.  It  is 
agreed  that,  in 
some  instances, 
the  cost  has 
been  s'.ightly 
reduced,  but 
until  some  Ed- 
ison invents  a 
successful  cot- 
ton chopper  and  picker  the  greatest  expense 
must  remain  the  same,  or  the  laborer  must 
contin'je  to  work  for  unreasonabl.v  low 
wages.  The  third  is  either  altogether  untrue 
or  says,  in  substance,  that  labor  is  paid  only 
half  what  it  should  1  e  paid ;  for  ten  years 
ago  labor  was  certainly  paid  little  enough — 
about  seventy-five  cents  for  twelve  hours" 
hard  work.  As  to  the  fourth,  'that  five-cent 
cotton  will,  as  a  rule,  leave  a  moderate  profit 
to  the  grower,'  it  is  false.  Obviously  so, 
when  one  considers  that  the  average  crop  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  ten  acres  to  the  hand,  which  would  give 
§125  for  about  nine  months'  work,  or  forty- 
five  cents  a  day.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
propositions  are  absolutely  false  when  ap- 
plied as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  the  latter  reading  'the  mercantile 
interest  will  receive  its  share.'  As  to  the 
remainder  of  the  'Journal's'  article  I  will 
say  that  no  intelligent,  farmer  can  read  it 
without  justly  pronouncing  a  benediction 
which  would  not  be  proper  at  church." 

The  statements  to  which  these  vigorous 
exceptions  are  taken  did  not  originate  with 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce."  In  substance, 
they  were  made  by  men  of  various  business 
centers  of  the  South  in  letters  to  that  paper, 
answering  a  request  to  furnish  information. 
Evidentl}-  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  South  on  this  subject.  In  what 
the  "Journal"  said  about  the  evils  of  the 
one-crop  and  credit  systems  it  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  contributors  to  the  Southern  press. 

The  "Texas  Farm  and  Ranch.  "  Xovember 
12tli,  contains  an  article  entitled  '"The  Crop  of 
the  Slave."  which  reads,  in  part,  as  fol'ows: 

"One  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  evil 
in  Texas  is  the  credit  system.  It  gives  un- 
certainty to  all  business,  and  makes  the  most 
conservative  plans  and  calculations  mere'y 
Hitting  and  delusive  images  of  fancy.  It 
sweeps  away  in  a  single  .season  the  a'^cumu- 
lations  of  years  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice 
without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  loser 
save  devotion  to  his  business.  It  adds  large- 
ly to  the  jnaintenanee  cost  of  the  farmer 
without  increasing  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chant. .  .  .  The  tenant  borrows  from  the 
landlord;  the  landlord  from  the  merchant; 
the  merchant  from  the  banker,  who  in  turn 
discounts  the  paper  in  the  East.  The  hanker 
bases  the  transaction  unon  the  prospectiv 
cotton  crop;  the  merchant  stipu'ates  for 
cotton  in  his  crop  mortgage;  the  land.ord  in 


his  lease  contract  provides  that  the  tenant 
shall  grow  little  e,se  than  cotton.  In  that 
brief  statement,  which  epitomizes  the  indus- 
trial situation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  there  is  a  full  explanation  of  all  the 
woes  of  the  Texas  farmer.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
slave  who  cannot  choose  his  own  occupation. 

"The  cotton  industry  is  the  author  of  the 
credit  system  as  we  have  it.  Xeither  could 
exist  without  the  other.  Both  are  widely  at 
variance  with  correct  methods  of  economy 
and  finance.  .  .  .  The  sj-stem  contem- 
plates eight  months  of  borrowing  upon  ex- 
pectancy and  four  months  of  liquidation.  At 
the  best  it  puts  eight  months  of  losing 
business  against  four  months  of  profit  for  all 
commercial  enterprises.  The  merchant  at- 
tempts to  provide  against  possible  losses  by 
marking  up  the  prices  of  his  goods.  The 
cotton-grower,  whether  a  tenant  or  a  land- 
owner, pays  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  extra  for  his  supplies  because  of  the 
•hazard  connected  with  the  credit  extended 
him.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  sys- 
tem is  ruinous  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
The  margin  for  loss  is  large  enough  to  op- 
press one,  but  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
other. 

"In  every  age  and  with  all  peoples  agri- 
culture has  been  prosperous  only  when  based 
upon  the  principles  of  self-maintenance  and 
the  sale  of  Surplusage.  Enough  is  disclosed 
in  Holy  Writ  of  the  methods  of  Abraham 
and  his  immediate  successors,  who  were 
mostly  stock-farmers,  to  show  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  and  followed  that 
system.  Had  it  been  otherwise  we  may  be 
sure  they  would  have  needed  the  crop  mort- 
gage and  courts  of  bankruptcy  in  that  early 
age.  Solomon,  in  looking  about  for  beings 
that  were  'exceeding  wise,'  selected  the  aat, 
the  cony,  the  locust  and  the  spider  for  his 
illustrations — the  ants  because  they  'are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  the  summer.'  What  would  Solompn 
have  said  of  folks  wlio  depend  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  four-cent  cotton  for  the 
means  to  cancel  crop  mortgages  and  also  to 
buy  meat  in  winter? 

"The  credit  system  and  the  crop  mortgage 
shut  out  the  farmer  from  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  independence,  because  they  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  a  single  crop,  and 
that  unremunerative.  Let  the  reader  look 
around  and  observe  how  small  is  the  number 
of  farms  which  export  more  than  they  im- 
port. Cotton  at  four  cents  cannot  buy  what 
is  needed  to  grow  it.  The  purchasing  power 
of  an  acre  of  cotton  is  not  sufficient  to  equip 
the  brawn  and  musc'e  necessary  to  cu'tivate 
and  gather  it.  That  all-i  "portant  fact  orght 
to  be  emblazoned  on  every  school  blackboard 
in  the  country.  Siire'y,  if  the  people  could 
realize  its  import  they  would  not  put  their 
time  and  labor  in  pawn  v.ithout  hope  of  rec- 
ompense." 

TETE  general  result  of  the  movement  of 
prices  in  October  and  preceding  periods 
is  approximately  summed  up  by  "Brad- 
street's,"  as  follows: 

"BKADSTKEET'S"  PRICES  IXDEX  XTMBEKS 


Octotier  1. 1890 
Januarv  1.  1891 .. 

105,99G 
.  94.236 

July  1.  1896  

October  1, 1896  .  .  . 

65.952 
56.803 
69.361 

April  1.  1S91 

9B,900 

January  1, 1897... 

July  1.  1891   

..  91.033 

April  1. 1897 

GS.760 

October  1, 1891 

88.826 

Slay  1.  1897   

6S.0C3 

January  1,  1892.. 

8T,782 

June  1. 1897   

66.(>48 

Ainil  1.  1892  

.  86.676 

July  1.  1897  

66.9.37 

July  1.  1892  

..  80,629 

August  1.  1897 

69.217 

October  1, 1892  .. 

.  82,889 

September  1. 1897. 

71,937 

January  1,  1S93  .. 

..  85.217 

October  1, 1897 

73.277 

April  1,  1893   

..  95.995 

Xovember  l,  1897 

7;i.265 

July  1.  1893........ 

..  79.3C9 

December  1.  1897 

73.527 

October  1, 1893  .. 

.  78.617 

.laniiary  1. 1898  ... 

74.184 

January  1,  1894... 

.  75.991 

February  1,  1898  .. 

74.196 

April  1.  1894   

..  73,160 

JIaich  1.  1898  

75.243 

July  1.  is;n   

..  72.270 

April  1.  1898   

73..586 

October  1. 1894  ... 

.  72.366 

May  1.  1S98   

74.tk« 

January  1.  1895... 

..  75..570 

June  1.  isrs  

74.885 

April  1.  189.5   

..  66.872 

July  1.  IS.ns      .  . 

76..'>70 

Jiilv  1.  1895   

.  71.3(M 

Aligi^st  i.  la-s 

76,.'>56 

October  1. 1895  .. 

'72.941 

Sepli  nJie;  l.  isi'S 

76.843 

Jamiary  1. 189G... 

..  70.576 

Octobei- 1. 1898 

76..562 

April  1.  l.^nii  .... 

66.191 

N'ovciubi'i-  I.  IS~8 

76.940 

'"The  index  number  reported  on  Novcnber 
1,  1S98,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tab'e, 
was  76,940,  as  compared  with  76  5f2  on  Octo- 
ber 1st  of  this  year  and  73,2f5  on  Xovember 
1st  one  year  ago,  and  is  the  hig'  est  point 
reached  since  October  1,  1803,  five  years  ago. 
The  steadiness  of  the  rise  in  the  course  of 
I>riccs  since  more  than  one  year  rgo  is  es- 
pecially notable  in  this  connection,  and  if 
the  s'ight  reaction  shown  in  the  summer  of 
1897  is  excepted,  thrre  wi'l  1  e  seen  to  1  ave 
been  a  steady  rise  since  October,  1896,  two 
years  ago." 


December  1,  1898 


'Nor  rural  sights  alone,  hut  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature." 

ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Cribbing  Corn 


In    many    sections  of 
Pruning  Principles  ^^j^^^.  ^^^^^g^ 

Avhere  the  native  sweet  chestnut  abounds 
it  used  to  be  a  common  practice  in  cutting 
down  the  -woods  to  leave  trees  bearing  es- 
pecially fine  or  large  nuts  standing,  and 
thus  we  Paid  lone  trees  in  jiasture-lots  and 
cultivated  fields  to  provide  welcome  shade 
to  stock  and  to  the  tired  soil-tiller,  besides 
a  profitable  harvest  of  nuts  almost  every 
year.  The  nuts  were  and  are  yet  picked  oS 
the  ground  after  every  high  wind  in  October, 
or  sometimes  shaken  off  the  limbs  or 
knocked  off'  with  long  pole's  in  the  same 
fashion  as  we  used  to  shake  and  knock  off 
the  English  (or  Persian)  walnuts  from  the 
trees  in  Germany.  The  following  paragraph 
I  quote  from  the  October  number  of  the 
"Canadian  Horticulturist:" 
*  *  * 

"When  black  currants  hang  ripe  on  the 
bushes  of  an  English  garden  of  which  we 
have  read,  the  berry-laden  branches  are  cut 
off  and  carried  away  to  be  stripped  of  their 
fruit  in  the  cool  shade.  A  comfortable  way 
on  a  hot  day,  and  a  beneficial  operation  for 
the  bushes,  too,  which  thus  severely  pruned 
give  a  plentiful  crop  next  season.  This  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rationale  of  the  old 
English  fashion  of  knocking  the  walnuts 
from  the  trees  by  beating  with  long  poles 
the  ends  of  the  branches  (on  which  alone 
the  fruit  is  produced)' and  breaking  many  of 
them  off.  The  broken  ends  would  then  be 
stripped  of  their  nuts,  and  the  boughs,  thus 
'shortened  in,'  throw  out  more  bearing  spurs, 
increasing  the  tree's  future  fruitfulness.  So 
it  was  '^Merrie  England'  that  gave  rise  to  the 
not  very  chivalrous  couplet: 

"  'A  woman,  a  spaniel  and  a  walnut-tree. 
The  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they  be.' 

"Walnut-beating,  however,  is  nowadays  as 
much  in  disrepute  as  wife-beating,  the  for- 
mer practice,  though  right  in  theory,  being 
too  rough  and  violent  in  execution." 
.  *  *  * 

The  Persian  walnut-tree  (many  of  my 
readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  fact) 
is  a  rather  straggling  grower.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  some  early  varieties  of  peaches, 
of  the  Burbank  plum,  the  King  apple,  and  of 
various  other  trees  and  bush  fruits.  A  judic- 
ious shortening  in  wherever  the  wood 
growth  seems  excessive  must  result  in  giving 
us  a  more  compact  and  generally  better  form 
of  the  tree,  and  likewise  better  fruit.  Early- 
peach  trees  may  be  cut  back  even  more 
severely  for  the  sake  of  thinning  the  fruit 
and  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  center  of 
the  tree.  These  light  surgical  operations 
may  be  performed  at  any  time,  using  a  knife 
or  some  suitable  pruning-shears.  Where  the 
spurs  and  small  shoots  are  rather  numerous 
and  closely  together  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  them,  or 
even  all,  may  be  necessary.  The  habit  of 
growth  of  the  Northern  Spy  apple  and  other 
trees  is  such  that  this  cutting  out  of  young 
shoots  cannot  well  be  avoided.  Cherry-trees, 
on  the  other  hand,  seldom  need  pruning  of 
any  kind.  Severe  cutting  is  usually  required 
for  bush  'fruits,  especially  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes.  The  removal  of  entire  berry- 
laden  branches  even  may  do  no  harm.  The 
harvesting  of  the  fruit  on  neglected  goose- 
berry-bushes, especially  on  the  spiny  Colum- 
bus, is  a  very  unpleasant  task.  The  bush 
after  pruning  should  be  open  so  that  one 
can  reach  the  under  side  of  every  branch 
without  coming  in  contact  with  adjoining 
branches.  Severe  pruning  of  this  kind  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  fruit.  It  makes  it  larger 
and  better  flavored.  The  currant-bushes  as 
usually  found  (namely,  neglected  and  left 
without  pruning)  bear  short  and  scattering 
branches  and  small  berries.  Xow  cut  the 
canes  dowm  to  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
and  cut  off  all  side  branches  to  short  stubs, 
and  at  next  fruiting  season  you  will  have 
every  cane  a  string  of  perfect  bunches, 
and  the  individual  berries  of  largest  size. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  you  will  have  to  exercise 
good  judgment  and  common  sense  in  the 
work  of  pruning  the  various  trees  and  other 
fruits,  varying  your  methods  according  to 
individual  habit  of  growth. 


under  the  name  of  "Ramsey's  Plow."  Mr. 
F.  T.  Ramsey,  the  inventor,  Siiys: 

"The  plow  is  made  by  taking  a  bar  of  steel 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  three  inches 
wide  and  nearly  ten  feet  long.  Nearly  five 
feet  in  the  iiiiddle  is  drawn  down  to  a  sharp 
edge,  which  gives  a  straight  blade  of  four 
feet  and  six  inches.  Then  the  steel  is  bent 
into  the  shape  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
clamped  onto  any  simple  beam  with  a  bolt 
below  and  one  above  it.  Braces  are  bolted 
on  from  near  the  ends  up  toward  the  front 
ends  of  the  beam.  There  is  a  piece  of  three- 
quarter  water-pipe  curved  back  at  the  lower 
end,  clamped  onto  the  front  end  of  the 
beam,  which  makes  it  run  easier;  in  fact, 
it  will  run  without  any  hand  on  it. 

"A  rod  W'ith  head  countersunk  runs  from 
the  back  edge  of  the  blade  near  the  center, 
through  the  steel  on  one  side  of  the  beam, 
with  a  nut  on  upper  end,  which  prevents  the 
blade  from  springing  down  in  the  middle. 
Set  the  plow  as  far  back  ^n  beam  as  possi- 
ble, and  give  it  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  pitch." 

In  my  own  ease  the  steel  bar  is  clamped 
on  the  frame  of  an  old-fashioned  thill-culti- 
vator, and  the  combination  was  the  idea  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Long.  I  have  used  it  mostly  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  in  the  dirt  drivewaj-s 
on  the  place.  As  long  as  the  soil  is  not 
packed  too  hard  it  works  to  perfection. 
Mine  has  a  width  of  only  three  feet,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  width  of  five 
feet  would  be  prefer- 
able for  orchard  work 
where  the  soil  is  free 
from  stones  and  kept 
well  cultivated  all  the 
time.  jNIr.  Ramsey 
-  says  about  thispoint: 
"Its  work  has  been 
gratifying  to  a  degree 
beyond  exijression.  I 
first  used   one  that 


An  Excellent 

"Weed-killer 


For  nearly  ten  years  I 
have  been  using  a  weed- 
killer built  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  one  here  illustrated,  which 
I  find  described  in  "Texas  Farm  and  Ranch" 


An  Excellent  Wbbd-killeb 

cut  four  feet,  but  now  use  one  that  cuts  five 
feet;  and  as  I  never  let  the  ground  get  hard 
and  baked  one  horse  pulls  it  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  though  in  killing  weeds  on  land 
already  broken,  and  in  pulverizing  land  for 
nursery  stock,  I  work  two  horses  to  it,  and 
w'hen  necessary  throw  a  cushion  on  it  and 
have  a  man  ride  it,  resting  his  feet  on  the 
braces.  It  leaves  the  land  perfectly  level, 
and  leaves  no  hard  streaks  by  which  mois- 
ture can  escape.  In  a  young  orchard  this 
plow  annihilates  every  vyeed,  and  in  large 
trees  it  reaches  further  under  than  any  other 
plow.  When  I  was  growing  up  the  thought 
of  plowing  the  orchard  drove  away  all  hap- 
piness, and  the  bark  that  was  rubbed  off 
drove  away  my  father's  happiness.  A  boy 
can  run  this,  and  the  singletree  never 
touches  a  tree.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
lazy  man,  because  the  job  doesn't  last  long 
and  is  easy;  and  it  commends  itself  to  the 
pushing,  industrious  man,  because  he  can 
kill  every  weed  in  his  orchard  in  a  few  hours 
and  get  at  other  work.  I  am  not  going  to 
patent  it,  and  every  man  who  has  an  orchard 
may  have  his  blacksmith  make  him  one.  I 
cultivated  my  orchard  during  last  two  win- 
ters, and  have  had  immense  crops  of  plums 
in  spite  of  late  frosts.  My  neighbors,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  have  had  poor  crops,  so  I 
can  claim  something  more  than  theory  to 
back  my  statements." 

I  am  willing  to  indorse  all  that  Mr.  Ram- 
sey says  in  favor  of  this  implement,  and  al- 
though I  have  not  thought  far  enough  to 
enlarge  the  width  of  my  knife. to  five  feet 
and  use  it  as  an  orchard-cultivator,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  do  most  excellently  for  that 
purpose.  Of  course,  the  principle  of  this 
plow  is  not  patentable  any  more.  I  pub- 
lished description  and  illustration  of  this 
tool  six  or  eight  years  ago  in  "Popular  Gar- 
dening," and  the  idea  has  become  public 
property.  All  who  may  wish  to  can  have 
their  blacksmith  attach  a  weed-cutting  knife 
as  described  to  some  cultivator-frame  or 
plow-beam,  the  latter  probably  being  the 
better.  T.  Greineb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

One  problem  that  farmers 
throughout  most  of  the 
western  states  will  have  to  wrestle  with  this 
season  is  how  they  shall  so  crib  their  corn 
that  it  will  keep.  Owing  to  late  planting 
in  the  sjiring,  late  growth  in  the  fall  and 
the  floods  of  rain  that  have  fallen  during 
the  past  two  months  there  are  thousands  on 
thou.sands  of  bushels  in  which  the  cob  is 
so  full  of  sap  or  water-soaked  that  the 
grain  is  certain  to  spoil  if  the  crop  becribbed 
in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  in  cribs  ten  to 
twelve  feet  square.  I  have  talked  with 
many  farmers  about  the  matter,  and  wlii'e 
some  seem  undecided  about  what  is  the  best 
course  to  inirsue,  others  have  adopted  vari- 
ous plans  and  devices  which  they  seem  to 
think  will  work  to  perfection  and  prevent 
any  damage  from  heating. 

*  *  * 

One  farmer  has  put  in  a  number  of  ven- 
tilators,-, some  squai'e,  others  triangular, 
made  of  common  fencing.  These  are  set  up- 
right, about  three  feet  apart,  along  the  cen- 
ter of  his  crib, Which  is  nine  feet  wide  by 
forty-eight  feet  long.  These  ventilators  ex- 
tend from  within  three  feet  of  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  corn  in  the  crib,  and  have 
inch  holes  bored  through  their  sides  eight 
inches  apart.  Such  ventilators  as  these,  he 
tells  me,  have  prevented  his  corn  from  heat- 
ing several  different  times  when  the  cob  was 
even  wetter  than  it  is  this  season. 

Another  man  has  adopted  substantially 
the  same  device,  only  on  a  cheaper  scale. 
His  ventilators  are  placed  about  the  same 
as  the  other  man's,  but  they  are  made  of 
rajls,  four  in  a  bunch.  He  claims  that  they 
are  quite  as  effective  as  those  of  board,  and 
do  not  cost  half  so  much.  Another,  a  ten- 
ant, is  using  small  bundles  of  willow  poles, 
while  still  another  is  using  common  drain- 
tiles  set  one  above  another,  with  a  narrow 
.strip  of  board  run  through  them  to  hold 
them  together.  The  prime  object  of  these 
devices  is  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

Another  farmer  declares  that  he  has  never 
had  corn  to  heat  when  placed  in  cribs  eight 
feet  or  less  in  width,  and  he  is  well  satisfied 
that  any  corn  that  has  reached  maturity 
will  keep  all  right  in  a  seven-foot  crib,  if  it 
has  a  good  roof  over  it. 

*  *  * 

Many  farmers,  especially  tenant-farmers, 
are  obliged  to  build  cribs  of  the  cheapest 
materials  obtainable,  and  very  generally  they 
resort  to  rails  and  make  the  cribs  about  ten 
feet  square.  In  such  cases  I  think  it  is  ad- 
visable to  put  a  ventilator  made  of  boards 
or  a  bundle  of  five  or  six  rails  in  the  center, 
even  if  the  corn  is  fairly  dry.  Unless  the 
farmer  is  financially  able  to  build  good  cribs 
and  put  rain-proof  roofs  over  them,  I  would 
advise  him  to  sell  as  he  husks,  or  immediate- 
ly afterward,  if  the  cobs  in  his  corn  are  the 
least  sappy.  The  expense  of  cribbing  in  .such 
cribs  as  will  keep  the  corn  in  perfect  condi- 
tion such  a  season  as  this,  and  the  possible 
loss  through  heating  will  much  more  than 
offset  the  increased  price  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained by  holding  until  next  summer.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  advised  farmers  to 
sell  their  corn  early,  and  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  even  now  this  advice  applies  only 
to  those  whose  corn,  together  with  the  cob, 
is  not  fairly  dry. 


Seed-corn 


And  now  as  to  corn  for  seed. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
man  who  does  not  select  and  thoroughly  dry 
his  seed-corn  this  season  will  bitterly  regret 
it  next  summer.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  go 
into  a  crib  now  and  pick  out  a  few  bushels 
of  corn  for  seed  and  put  it  in  the  house 
where  it  will  dry  nicely.  To  be  sure,  it 
should  have  been  done  sooner,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  do  it  now  than  to  neglect  it  en- 
tirely. 

Only  a  few  daj'S  ago  I  asked  a  fairly  intel- 
ligent farmer  if  he  had  his  seed-corn  for  next 
year  saved.  He  said  no.  I  told  him  that  he 
had  better  be  about  it  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
trouble  next  spring. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "I'm  not  worrying  about  it. 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  seed-corn,  and 
I  always  pick  it  out  of  the  crib  in  the 
spring." 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  his  stand  of 
corn  did  not  average  two  stalks  to  the  hill 
two  seasons,  and  only  a  fraction  over  one 
another  season,  because  of  defective  seed.  I 
know  a  neighbor  of  his  who  is  very  partic- 
ular about  his  seed-corn,  and  picks  it  out  as 
he  husks,  whose  stand  the  same  season  aver- 
aged three  and  one  half  stalks  to  the  hill. 
If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  it  would 
pay  to  give  seed-corn  extra  care  it  is  this; 
and  those  who  do  it  now,  late  as  it  is,  will 
be  glad  next  summer. 


Protecting  Trees  ^]°'''  thousands 
Against  Rabbits  °'  f  H^'e  trces  wil  be 
girdled  and  rumcd  by 
rabbits  and  mice  this  winter  just  through 
lack  of  a  few  simple  precautions?  One  may 
not  see  many  rabbits  now,  but  wait  till 
snow  falls,  and  you  can  see  the  tracks  made 
in  a  single  night.  You  will  then  almost  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  as  did  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
"There's  a  million  to  the  acre!"  For  many 
.years  I  have  protected  my  trees  with  strips 
of  lath  two  feet  long  and  woven  together 
with  broom-wire;  but  last  year  I  wrapped  a 
number  of  trees  with  common  newspaper, 
tying  them  on  with  strong  twine,  and  they 
proved  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  lath.  Tliis 
fall  I  wrapped  all  that  were  unprotected 
with  papers,  and  as  it  is  so  easily  done  I 
shall  u.se  no  more  lath.  I  have  the  papers 
opened  out  and  laid  one  by  each  tree,  then 
commencing  close  to  the  ground  I  wind  spi- 
rally up  to  the  branches,  and  tie  at  the  top, 
at  the  bottom  and  in  the  middle.  This 
holds  them  securely  all  winter,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  all  danger  is  past,  I  pass  along 
the  rows  with  a  sharp  knife  and  merely  cut  ' 
the  strings.  The  paper  will  come  off  of 
itself  before  midsummer. 

*  *  * 

For  several  winters  I  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice whenever  we  have  a  fall  of  snow  to  take 
my  pruning-shears  and  trim  ofi"  a  few 
branches  here  and  there  throughout  the  or- 
chard, leaving  them  to  lie  where  they  fall. 
Rabbits  that  are  hungry  for  apple-bark  al- 
ways feed  oft"  these  prunings  and  let  the 
trees  alone.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  trim 
ofi:"  a  few  useless  branches  occasionally,  and 
very  likely  it  may  save  a  tree  or  two.  One 
winter  the  snow  drifted  in  against  one  row 
of  trees  until  it  w\as  up  among  the  branches 
and  I-  very  much  feared  serious  damage,  but 
by  keeping  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  prunings 
scattered  along  the  drift  I  saved  them  from 
injury.  The  rabbits  took  a  great  part  of  the 
bark  off  the  prunings  and  let  the  trees  alone. 
A  half-dozen  rabbit-traps  do  excellent  ser- 
vice in  an  orchard.  One  can  reduce  the 
rabbit  crops  faster  with  a  few  common  fence- 
board  rabbit-traps  than  he  can  by  tramp- 
ing about  with  a  gun  or  keeping  three  or 
four  dogs.  Feed  Geundy. 

S  «  :g 
SAVING  SPLIT  TREES 
During  heavy  wind-storms  valuable  trees 
are  liable  to  be  broken  down  or  split.  Trees 
of  spreading  habit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  branch  into  two  equally  balanced  sides, 
as  splitting  at  some  time  or  other  in  the 
life  of  the  tree  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  In 
case  of  splitting,  however,  if  the  tree  is  in 
full  vigor,  it  pays  to  go  to  some  trouble  to 
save  it.  By  using  the  method  of  bolting  the 
two  parts  together,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  tree  cannot  only  be  saved,  but 
no  injury  will  result,  nor  will  growth  or 
fruiting  be  interfered  with.  The  writer  last 
year  had  a  valuable  York  Imperial  apple- 
tree  split  in  this  man- 
ner while  the  limbs 
were  hanging  moder- 
ately full  of  fruit. 
The  halves  were 
drawn  well  together 
by  means  of  ropes 
through  the  heavy 
limbs  above  the 
crotch;  a  hole  was 
then  bored  through 
the  center  of  the 
trunk  at  the  crotch, 
and  a  large  bolt  in- 
.,  serted.  A  large  iron 
washer  was  used  at 
either  end.  The  nut  w^as  then  placed  on  the 
bolt  and  the  halves  drawn  close,  the  rope 
being  again  used  to  avoid  stripping  the 
thread  on  the  bolt.  'The  ropes  were  removed 
and  the  trunk  was  more  secure  against  wind 
than  originally,  the  large  washers  keeping  the 
bolt-ends  from  sinking  into  the  wood.  Final- 
ly, a  wax  composed  of  one  third  rosin,  one 
third  beeswax  and  one  third  tallow,  melted 
together,  w-as  smeared  all  over  the  crack  and 
in  the  crotch.  The  crop  of  apples  matured 
as  fully  as  those  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  no  dift'erence  has  since  been  noticed  in 
its  growth.  This  year  bark  formed  over  the 
crack,  pushing  away  the  wax.  The  iron  bolt 
through  the  tree  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
it.  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 

nam 

Preservatives.— The  majority  of  com- 
mercial preservatives  are  made  up  of  one  or 
more  of  tlie  following  drugs:  Borax,  boracic 
acid,  sodium  salicylate,  salicylic  acid  and 
formalin.  As  a  rule,  any  preservative  or  col- 
oring matter  used  in  milk  without  giving 
due  notice  to  the  purchaser  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  fraudulent  adulteration. — ^Alabama 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  97. 
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FAR/'\  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

SELECTI>"G  A  FABif. — A  voung  mail  who 
has  been  engaged  in  farming  for  eight 
years,  having  been  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  on  the  old  home  farm,  now 
has  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  fair-sized  farm 
and  stock  it  reasonablj'  well.  He  can  buy 
rolling  land  of  fair  qualitj  for  from  S30  to  $35 
an  acre,-  and  there  is  one  farm  for  sale  that 
lies  convenient  to  the  railroad  station,  but 
the  most  of  this  farm  is  quite  flat  and  too 
wet  for  grain.  The  soil  is  black  and  nat- 
urally much  richer  than  the  rolling  land  of 
that  section.  Drain-tile  has  not  been  used 
in  that  locality,  and  neighbors  have  little 
faith  in  its  ability  to  dry  land  in  a  practical 
way.  This  young  man  writes  asking  whether 
he  should  buy  a  farm  that  is  naturally  dry 
but  not  nearly  so  rich  as  this  wet  land,  or 
should  he  risk  his  money  in  the  flat  farm, 
trusting  to  drain-tile  to  give  him  a  soil  dry 
enough  for  wheat  and  corn.  WTiile  a  private 
reply  was  made  to  the  inquiries,  the  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  selecting  a  farm  have  in- 
terest to  us  even  when  we  know  each  man 
must  answer  the  most  of  them  for  himself. 


Underdraixage  Effective. — There  are 
large  areas  of  farming  lands  in  this  country 
in  which  land-owners  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tile-drainage. 
These  areas,  unlike  the  flat  lands  of  the 
nortli-central  states,  that  require  so  much 
underdrainage  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  cultivation,  comprise  much  rolling  land, 
but  in  the  valleys  may  be  found  wet  land 
that  needs  tiling  badly.  There  are  no  fac- 
tories near  at  hand,  and  the  farmers  have  no 
thought  that  underdrainage  of  the  lowlands 
in  their  valleys  would  be  practicable  and 
profitable,  even  doubting  one's  ability  to 
draw  off  all  surplus  water  and  yet  leave 
sufficient  moisture  for  a  crop,  especially  in  a 
dry  season.  They  have  seen  no  examples 
of  the  effect  of  thorough  underdrainage  upon 
■  the  soil,  and  of  the  profitable  returns  of 
such  investments,  or  they  could  not  rest 
content  with  the  water-soaked  condition  of 
the  richest  land  in  their  farms.  My  corre- 
spondent was  assured  that  he  could  invest 
his  money  in  tiling  with  absolute  assurance 
that  the  drains  would  give  him  as  dry  a  soil 
as  he  would  wish,  provided  they  were  put 
in  properly  and  provided  the  land  was  not 
full  of  underground  springs  and  seeps  that 
might  be  difficult  to  catch. 

*  *  * 

Wet  Land  Preferred. — I  have  often 
thought  that  if  it  were  my  privilege  to  select 
a  new  farm  for  myself  the  choice  would  fall 
upon  land  that  was  wet,  naturally  fertile  and 
having  facility  for  underdrainage.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  such  land  upon  the  mar- 
ket, buyers  usually  choosing  dry  land  that 
has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its  fertility, 
having  been  under  cultivation  from  an  early 
day,  while  the  wet  land  has  lain  practically 
idle.  Xot  all  wet  land  can  be  made  produc- 
tive by  good  drainage,  of  course,  and  care 
must  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that  the 
land  one  proposes  to  buy  and  drain  has  large 
stores  of  plant-food  in  it.  This  point  being 
settled,  the  next  consideration  is  the  outlet 
and'  the  grade  of  mains  and  laterals.  I 
should  have  this  matter  determined  bj'  a 
competent  engineer,  so  that  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  labor  of  underdrainage  and  amount  of 
tile  might  be  made.  Having  the  prices 
of  the  various  sizes  of  tile,  delivered  at  one's 
railway  station,  the  cost  of  underdrainage 
would  be  known  before  a  purchase  was 
made,  and  when  added  to  the  purchase  price 
would  give  the  actual  cost  of  a  fertile  and 
well-drained  farm.  Such  a  farm  often  costs 
little,  if  any,  more  than  a  naturally  dry 
farm,  and  needs  far  less  nursing  and  hus- 
banding of  its  fertility. 


Nearness  to  Good  ^Iarkets. — In  the 
selection  of  a  farm  the  proximity  to  a  good 
local  market  would  be  a  vital  one  with  me, 
if  proposing  to  engage  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  farm  crops  that 
can  be  sold  directly  to  the  consumer.  The 
owners  of  such  land  have  a  marked  advan- 
tage in  times  of  seeming  overproduction. 
There  need  be  no  heavy  transportation 
charges  or  dependence  upon  middlemen. 
The  man  who  can  draw  his  potatoes  and 
fruits  and  hay  to  market  on  his  own  wagons 
can  make  sales  while  shipments  from  a  dis- 
tance go  begging  for  buyers.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  gradually  becoming  the  only  safe  one. 
It  may  be  glutted  at  times  by  shipments 


from  farms  at  a  distance,  but  the  local  pro- 
ducer can  get  far  more  clear  money  out  of  it 
than  his  competitors,  and  can  win  in  the 
long  run.  A  good  local  market  adds  more 
value  to  a  farm  than  the  difference  usually 
made  in  the  price.  As  the  country  grows 
older  the  state  of  aflairs  will  become  more 
and  inore  marked  in  certain  lines  of  pro- 
duction. 

*  * 

One's  Xeighbors.— The  greatest  consid- 
eration of  all  in  choosing  a  new  home  is  not 
the  fertility  of  the  land  nor  its  nearness  to 
market,  however  important  these  may  be, 
but  it  is  the  character  of  the  community. 
The  farm  is  a  home  for  its  owner's  family, 
and  the  public  spirit  and  temper  of  that 
neighborhood  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
v-ariation  in  character  of  communities  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  found  among  individ- 
uals. One  neighborhood  is  progressive,  has 
culture,  believes  in  education,  and  is  such  a 
friend  of  law  and  order  that  the  lawless 
find  no  home  in  it.  Another  neighborhood 
is  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  improve  itself 
by  a  more  or  less  influential  element  that 
cares  little  for  education  or  progress  along 
anj'  line.  Still  another  is  completely  dom- 
inated b}-  a  spirit  that  is  hostile  to  the  best 
progress.  Our  children  need  the  best  in 
their  surroundings  to  inspire  them  to  be  and 
do  and  become  their  best.  They  measure 
themselves  and  their  efforts  by  those  around 
them,  and  their  associates  and  the  spirit  of 
the  neighborhood  have  greater  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men  than 
the  material  attributes  of  a  farm  they  would 
think  of  selecting.  The  selling  price  of  a 
farm  is  materially  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood.  David. 


DRILLED  WELLS 

Among  the  many  expedients  resorted  to  in 
order  to  furnish  water  for  the  requirements 
of  the  farmers  in  the  past  was  the  dug  well. 
This  process  was  adopted  from  necessity,  as 
in  the  time  of  crude  tools  it  was  the  only 
practicable  way  of  getting  a  water  supply 
where  nature  had  failed  to  deliver  it  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  farmer  has,  since 
the  advent  of  the  improved  drilling  machin- 
ery, been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a 


make  them  at  a  very  small  expense.  The 
weight  not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds,  and  three  eighths  or  one  half  inch 
rope  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  use 
with  them. 

The  next  thing  to  be  made  is  the  sand- 
bailer,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes 
by  any  one.  Simply  drill  two  small  holes 
a  few  inches  from  one  end  of  an  inch  or 
inch  and  a  quarter  gas-pipe  opposite  each 
other,  and  insert  a  wire  bent  in  the  form  of 
bail;  in  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  (which 


Fig.  4— Derrick 


water  supply  absolutely  pure.  As  the  only 
successful  way  of  getting  this  supply  of  pure 
water  is  by  casing  to  the  rock  and  cutting 
off  the  impure  surface-water,  and  drilling 
into  the  rock  until  an  artesian  stratum  is 
struck,  which  furnishes  water  made  pure  by 
filtering  through  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the 
earth,  the  drilled  well  is  now  in  universal 
favor. 

The  only  disadvantage  that  this  method 
of  procuring  pure  water  has  for  the  average 
farmer  is  the  great  expense  at  which  these 
wells  are  drilled.  In  this  article,  however, 
I  will  try  to  convince  him  that  a  well  can  be 
drilled  by  his  own  labor  at  an  expense  not 
worthy  of  the  least  consideration  when  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
pure-water  supply. 

First  let  him  procure  a  bar  of  iron  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in  length. 
Enough  steel  should  be  welded  to  one  end 
to  form  a  bit.  This  bit  should  be  made  so 
nearly  like  a  regular  bit  used  on  a  heavy 
string  of  drilling-tools  as  possible.  The  face 
of  the  bit,  or  "gage,"  can  be  about  two  or 
two  and  one  half  inches,  for  starting  the 
well,  and  can  be  reduced  in  gage  after  the 
well  is  cased.  A  pair  of  jars  should  bewelded 
to  the  other  end.  The  play,  or  stroke,  of 
these  jars  may  be  from  four  inches  to  two 
feet,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  designer: 
a  socket  must  be  at  the  extremity  of  the 
uppermost  rein  of  the  jars  for  the  reception 
of  the  rope.  Fig.  1  represents  the  string  of 
tools  completed;  any  good  blacksmith  can 


Fig.  3— Derrick 

pipe  need  not  be  more  than  twenty-eight 
inches  in  length)  drive  a  wooden  core  far 
enough  to  hold  a  leather  valve-seat,  through 
which  there  has  been  driven  a  large  nail  or 
spike  about  three  or  four  inches  long.  Fig.  2 
explains  the  method  of  making  the  bailer. 

The  drilling-tools  now  being  described,  the 
next  thing  which  will  require  attention  is 
the  "rig,"  or  derrick.  Fig.  3  shows  a  rig 
which  I  used  successfully  to  drill  a  well 
thirty-four  feet  in  depth.  It  requires 
no  effort  to  make  such  a  rig,  and  for  wells 
of  thirty  feet  in  depth  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  The  illustration  also  explains 
the  manner  of  using  when  drilling.  However, 
for  deeper  wells  I  would  recommend  rig 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  illustration  explains 
it  fully,  but  the  farmer  of  a  mechanical  turn 
will  be  able  to  make  some  improvements  on 
it.  The  construction  of  the  rig  I  leave  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  builder,  believing  that 
each  one  who  constructs  one  will  wish  to 
make  it  according  to  his  own  idea;  and  the 
illustrations  I  give,  I  believe,  are  sufficient  to 
guide  him. 

For  sand-line  to  use  with  the  bailer,  one- 
fourth-inch  manila  rope  is  sufficiently  heavy 
for  the  purpose;  and  I  wish  here  to  say  that 
three-eighth-inc-h  rope 
has  an  average  break- 
ing strain  of  1,300 
pounds,  and  I  know 
it  is  heav3-  enough 
for  the  tools  I  have 
described.  For  six- 
ty-foot wells,  when 
using  a  walking- 
beam,  one-half-inch 
should  be  used,  how- 
ever, as  when  using  the  walking-beam  it 
need  not  matter  if  the  rope  is  not  so  pliable, 
and  it  is  easier  to  fasten  the  clamps  on  a 
one-half-inch  than  on  a  three-eighth-inch 
rope.  For  a  temper-screw  for  the  walking- 
"oeara  procure  one  of  those  small  \"ises  such 
as  are  used  by  jewelers,  etc.,  and  arrange  it 
as  sho\TO  in  Fig.  5. 

There  now  remains  nothing  to  explain  but 
the  operation  of  drilling.  In  spudding  with 
rig  Xo.  1,  and  when  starting  the  hole  with 
rig  Xo.  2,  the  rope  should  be  kept  up  tight, 
and  as  the  drill  cuts  deeper  it  should  be  let 
out  very  carefully  and  not  too  much  at  one 
time.  When  the  rope  is  kept  up  tight  in 
spudding  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  hole  round  and  smooth.  Let  the 
tools  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  rock 
they  will  turn  without  any  help.  Have  about 
two  feet  of  water  in  the  hole  all  the  time; 
and  after  drilling  five  or  six  inches  pull  out 
the  tools  and  use  the  bailer  to  remove  the 
sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which 
will  mix  with  the  water  and  can  easily  be 
removed  with  the  bailer;  the  sediment  en- 
tering the  bailer  tlirough  the  dart-valve  in 
the  bottom  of  bailer. 

In  case  the  tools  become  wedged  in  the 
hole,  as  they  will  sometimes  do,  they  may  be 
easily  jerked  loose  by  letting  out  the  rope 
enough  to  give  the  jars  a  few  inches  stroke, 
and  a  few  upward  strokes  of  the  jars  will 
loosen  the  tools.  A  quick  upward  stroke  of 
the  jars  will  exert  a  greater  strain  on  the 
tools  than  a  steady  pull  of  many  pounds. 


The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  tools 
I  have  described  will  drill  are  simply  aston- 
ishing to  one  unacquainted  with  their  use. 
The  bit  will  need  to  be  dressed  occasionally, 
but  will,  if  made  like  the  bits  used  on  the 
heavj-  tools  on  the  large  drilling-machines 
not  become  blunt;  it  only  wears  out  of  gage, 
and  needs  only  to  be  dressed  by  any  good 
blacksmith,  so  that  it  will  preserve  its  cor- 
rect gage  and  make  the  right  size  hole. 

For  casing  use  two-inch  pipe,  and  case 
deep  enough  to  effectually  shut  off  the  sur- 
face-water and  impure  drainage.  After 
easing  have .  the  bit  made  one  and  three 
quarter  inches  in  gage,  and  continue  drill- 
ing until  a  pure  stratum  of  water  is  struck, 
which  furnishes  water  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. Drill  deep  enough  below  where  the 
water  is  struck  to  insure  a  basin  to  hold 
water  enough  for  the  purpose,  if  well  does 
not  flow  naturally.  For  instance,  if  water 
was  struck  at  thirty  feet  in  small  quantities 
the  drilling  should  be  continued  until  well  is 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  this  will  be  basin 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 

I  feel  confident  that  it  will  repay  any  farm- 
er who  has  been  using  water  from  a  dug 
well  to  drill  a  well  by 
the  means  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  any  physic- 
ian will  tell  him  that 
the  expense  of  drilling 
a  well  this '  way  is  not 
worthy  of  anj-  thought 
when  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  dug 
and  the  drilled  well. 
Water  is  the  best  sol- 
vent known.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence  surfa-ce-water  coming  in 
contact  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  or 
decomposing  animal  matter  carries  im- 
purities into  the  well.  These  facts  ought 
at  once  to  convince  the  intelligent  farm- 
er that  the  dug  well  is  a  most  dangerous 
source  from  which  to  draw  his  water  supply. 
The  dug  well  is  fast  being  superseded  by  the 
cased  drilled  well,  to  make  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  the  farmer. 

J.  G.  Alshouse. 


KENTUCKY  AND  CANADIAN  BLUE-GRASS 

In  purchasing  blue-grass  seed  it  is  advis- 
able to  deal  with  reputable  seedsmen  only, 
such  as  are  known  to  be  thoroughly  reliable, 
as  blue-grass  seed  (Poa  pratensis)  is  now 
much  adulterated  with  Canadian  blue-grass 
seed  (Poa  compressa),  which  it  very  closely 
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resembles.  On  most  land  the  Canadian  grass 
is  worthless,  and  especially  so  on  that  adapt- 
ed to  the  Kentucky  blue-grass.  Kentucky 
farmers  of  late  have  been  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  pure  seed.  An  almost 
infallible  method  of  determining  whether 
seed  is  adulterated  is  to  look  for  the  si>ines 
of  the  Canadian  thistle,  which  are  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  Canadian  seed  and 
which  have  no  business  in  seed  of  Poa  pra- 
tensis. The  cause  of  the  adulteration  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Canadian  seed  is 
worth  but  about  one  half  as  nuich  as  Ken- 
tucky blue-grass  seed. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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fJOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

THE  Egg-plant  CKor.— If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  most  interesting 
plant  in  my  garden  I  would  surely 
think  of  the  egg-plant.  If  not  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  it  surely  is  among 
those  that  ahvays  excite  more  interest  and 
admiration  than  the  ordinary  garden  vegeta- 
bles. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  egg- 
plant is  of  almost  tropical  nature  and 
decidedly  unique  in  growth  and  fruiting.  It 
is  also  one  of  our  best  paying  garden  crops. 
I  grow  only  one  kind  for  market,  the  New 
York  Purple  (Improved  or  Spineless),  the 
fruit  of  which  when  full  grown  has  a  length 
of  nearly  a  foot  and  a  width  of  eight  or  nine 
inches.  A  well-grown  plant  with  half  a 
dozen  half-grown  eggs  on  it  is  quite  ornamen- 
tal, too,  and  I  have  quite  frequently  set 
plants  among  the  other  ornamental  things 
on  the  lawn  or  border.  This  year  I  had 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  in  my 
garden  in  a  single  row,  and  the  plants  about 
eiiihteen  inches  apart.  I  cannot  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  plants  bear  as  well  as 
they  did  this  year.  Older  garden-books  speak 
of  four  or  five  eggs  to  the  plant  as  the  sea- 
son's yield.  I  took  three  or  four  half- 
grown  eggs  off  each  plant  almost  every 
week,  and  probably  dozens  of  them  from 
some  plants  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  plants  seemed  to  be  bound  to  set 
fruit  almost  in  clusters.  With  the  exception 
of  a  lull  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  midseason 
demand  for  the  eggs  was  brisk,  and  prices 
good,  from  three  to  five  cents  apiece.  Even 
the  fruit  that  was  touched  somewhat  by  hail 
or  damaged  slightly  by  frost  late  in  the  sea- 
son was  picked  up  by  some  Italian  hucksters. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  egg-plant  patch,  and  shall 
plant  a  little  heavier  next  year. 


Essentials  in  Growing  Egg-plakts. — 
First  of  all  we  must  have  good  plants.  So 
it  is  necessarj'  to  start  them  early  in  good 
heat.  I  ahvays  give  the  flat  so^^^l  with 
egg-plant  the  warmest  spot  of  the  green- 
house. It  may  be  set  for  a  few  days  close 
to  the  hot  pipes  under  the  bench,  but  must 
be  looked  after  properly  and  removed 
promptlj'  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear 
above  ground.  Prick  out  in  other  flats, 
boxes  or  flo\rer-pots.  Always  use  the  very 
richest  soil,  both  for  growing  the  plants  and 
for  growing  the  crop  in  open  ground.  I  al- 
ways pick  out  the  driest  and  warmest  spot 
in  the  garden  for  growing  my  egg-plants,  and 
try  to  plow  under  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  old  manure.  I  have  been  both- 
ered a  good  deal  with  bacterial  and  leaf 
blights,  and  for  that  reason  always  spray  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  full 
strength  and  a  good  many  times  during  the 
season.  Even  then  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  blights  entirely  off,  but  man- 
aged to  get  a  good  crop  of  eggs  every  year 
right  along,  notwithstanding  disease. 


The  Ceandall  Cukrant.— A  few  years 
ago  I  spoke  of  Ford's  "C'randall"  currant  as 
a  thing  of  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  it 
flowered  profusely,  but  failed  to  set  as  free- 
ly as  promised  by  the  introducer.  I  have 
about  a  dozen  large  plants  aibout  nine  years 
old.  For  several  years  now^  these  plants 
have  produced  fruit  quite  freely.  The  fruit 
of  most  of  them  is  of  very  fair  size,  too, 
almost  as  large  as  small  cherries.  But  I 
have  not  been  able  to  test  the  table  qual- 
ities of  this  currant  simply  because  the  ber- 


ples  was  from  the  most  productive  plant  out 
of  a  large  number  of  plants  then  growing 
on  the  Cornell  University  grounds;  the  other 
was  from  one  of  the  least  productive  ones. 
He  found  a  gi'eat  deal  of  variation  in  the 
size  of  fruit  and  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
plants.  The  best  plants,  mostly  those  of 
the  most  productive  parent,  were  saved,  and 
during  the  past  two  seasons  (1896  and  1897) 
the  saved  plants  have  been  marvels  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  on  some  of  them  the  fruit 
was  nearly  as  large  as  Morello  cherries. 
While  the  C'randall  currant  has  not  yet 
become  popular  as  a  market  or  dessert  fruit. 
Professor  Goff  pronounces  it  excellent  for 
jellies  and  preserves,  and  thinks  that  were 
its  qualities  better  known  it  would  doubtless 
be  more  prized. 

*  *  * 

Late  Tojtatoes. — There  are  others  be- 
sides myself  who  i)ieked  out  the  new  '"Honor 
Bright"  as  the  tomato  for  late  artificial  rip- 
ening. It  seems  certain  that  this  tomato  is 
admirably  adapted  for  summer  shipment  to 
foreign  countries  or  long  distances  generally. 
Picked  in  the  yellow  stage  (before  spoken 
of),  and  properly  handled,  it  will  keep  for 
weeks  and  ripen  in  good  shape.  ^ly  later 
trials  in  keeping  and  ripening  them  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  however,  have 
came  to  naught.  Just  at  the  time  that  I 
wanted  to  gather  the  specimens  for  this  pur- 
pose a  terrific  hail  came  and  not  only  dam- 
aged almost  every  tomato  on  the  ground  not 
fully  covered  by  another,  but  also  tore  the 
already  aged  vines  to  pieces  so  thoroughly 


Fig.  1 

ries  seem  to  disappear,  and  I  have  failed  to 
discover  what  becomes  of  them.  My  hens 
might  have  eaten  off  the  berries  on  the  lower 
limbs,  but  could  hardly  have  reached  those 
higher  up.  Possibly  birds  help  themselves 
to  the  fruit  and  gradually  strip  the  bushes. 
I  have,  however,  failed  to  ever  catch  the 
thieves,  if  the  berries  really  go  that  way.  My 
friend.  Professor  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin experiment  station,  gives  his  .experience 
with  the  Crandall  in  the  last  report  of  that 
station.  He  grew  a  lot  of  seedlings  from 
two  samples  of  the  fruit  obtained  from  Cor- 
nell University  station.   One  of  these  sam- 
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as  to  kill  them  outright.  The  specimens  of 
fruit  left  after  this  ordeal  were  not  fit  for 
any  conclusive  test.  I  gathered  a  few  of  fhe 
best  and  wrapped  them  in  waxed  and  tissue 
paper  as  proposed,  but  most  of  them  soon 
rotted.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ivrap- 
ping  in  anything  is  not  exactly  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  even  not  as  good  as  storing 
the  tomatoes  simply  in  crates  in  a  cool  room 
until  the  time  that  they  are  wanted  for 'the 
ripening  process.  Then,  of  course,  they  are 
to  be  spread  in  single  laj-er  in  a  warm  and 
sunny  room,  where  they  will  soon  color  up 
and  be  fit  for  use  or  sale.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  some  things  yet 
to  leai-n  about  this  business  before  it  would 
be  safe  to  go  at  it  on  a  large  commercial 
scale.   Experiments  are  yet  in  order. 

T.  Greiner. 

JS  «  « 

INGENIOUS  DEVICES  FOR  PROTECTING 
TREES 

The  proper  growth  and  development  of 
ornamental  trees  has  become  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  beautifying  nearly  every 
town  and  city  in  this  country.  The  kinds 
of  shade-trees  to  be  selected  for  the  various 
streets  and  avenues  of  cities  is  a  question 
which  has  been  given  much  consideration, 
and  justly  so,  because  much  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  trees  which 
will  offer  the  desired  shade, 
and  which '  will  be  beautiful 
in  form  and  color,  and  which 
will  not  be  liable  to  the  rav- 
ages of  insects  and  the  action 
of  the  elements.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  other  city  in  the 
world,  certainly  not  in  the 
United  States,  in  which 
there  are  more  kinds  or  va- 
rieties of  trees  than  may  be 
found  in  the  national  cap- 
ital. In  the  capitol  grounds, 
botanical  gardens  and  the  agricultural 
department  grounds  are  to  be  found  trees 
and  shrubs  from  nearly  every  part  of 
the  globe.  ^lany  of  these  trees  have  been 
planted  for  experimental  purposes,  and  in 
many  instances  the  experiments  have  in 
great  part  been  successful.  Trees  from  Chi- 
na, Japan,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa;  many  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  globe 
■may  be  found  in  some  localitj"^  within  the 
city  of  Washington.  Everj-  variety  of  maple 
and  oak,  and  there  are  many,  may  be  found 
in  the  capitol  grounds.     Among  the  rare 


specimens  may  be  found  "Christ's-thorn" 
tree.  Besides,  there  are  many  trees  planted 
by  noted  men  still  standing  in  these  grounds. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  for  instance,  is  a  large  elm- 
tree  planted  by  Washington.  While  this 
tree  is  not  beautiful,  either  in  color,  form 
or  leaf,  it  is  guarded  with  great  care,  owing 
to  the  historical  event  connected  with  it. 
Another  tree  just  at  the  approach  to  the 
east  entrance  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  planted  by  Henry  Clay.  Some 
years  ago,  when  changes  were  rendered  nec- 
essary in  the  grading  of  walks  and  im|)rove- 
ments  of  grounds  around  the  capitol,  the 
advisability  of  removing  this  tree  was  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  decided  by  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  "spare  that 
tree." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  considerable  time 
and  exi)ense  are  attendant  upon  the  pro|)er 
protection  and  raising  of  these  trees,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  i)atents 
have  been  granted  for  devices  calculated  to 
succor  and  defend  trees  from  insects,  ro- 
dents and  the  elements  of  nature.  In  a  class 
of  records  in  the  United  States  patent-office, 
entitled  "Trees,  Plants  and  Flowers,"  there 
is  a  subclass  called  "Trunk-guards."  In 
this  subclass  alone  there  are  somewhat  over 
one  hundred  patents,  and  these  patents  show 
devices  of  considerable  ingenuity  for  their 
purpose. 

A  patent  was  granted  about  twenty  years 
ago  to  a  Missouri  man  for  the  contrivance 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  cut  from  a  copy 
of  his  patent. 

This  invention  has 
for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees  from 
caterpillars,  borers  and 
other  injurious  insects, 
and  one  of  the  features 
of  the  invention  con- 
sists in  making  a  device 
which  can  be  placed 
jipion  trees  of  any  size, 
owing  to  its  adjustable 
character,  and  not  pre- 
vent their  growth.  The 
contrivance  consists  of 
a  spirally  wound  strip 
of  thin  sheet-metal,  formed  with  a  smaller 
opening  below,  which  is  arranged  to  set 
close  to  the  tree  and  flaring  open  at  the 
top.  This  basin  is  suspended  at  the  de- 
sired distance  from  the  ground  by  two 
or  more  wires  attached  above  to  nails 
or  similar  fastenings  driven  into  the  tree. 
Within  the  basin  thus  formed  a  medicated 
substance  is  placed,  consisting  of  a  chemical 
or  medicated  soap,  which  is  wrapped  in  raw 
cotton,  wool  or  other  fibrous  material  in  the 
form  of  a  bandage 
and  packed  closely 
around  the  tree  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
basin.  Then  a  loose 
layer  of  cotton  or 
wool  is  inserted  at 
the  top.  The  effect 
of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the 
rain  and  moisture 
trickling  down  the 
tree  will  be  inter- 
cepted and  gathered 
in  the  basin,  where 
it  will  soak  down 
through  the  cotton 
into  the  soap,  dis- 
solving a  portion  of  it  and  permitting 
the  medicated  liquid  to  trickle  slowly 
down  through  a  few  perforations  which 
are  made  near  the.  contracted  portion  of 
the  basin.  This  chemical  substance  set- 
tles about  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
forms  a  tliin  glazing  or  covering  through 
which  the  borers  cannot  penetrate.  The 
active  effect  is  that  these  bandages  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  being  kept  contin- 
ually moist  with  the  solution,  will  form  a 
circular  barrier  through  or  over  which 
worms,  ants  or  other  insects  cannot  pen- 
etrate. Any  kind  of  chemical  .soap  may  be 
used,  or  a  piece  of  .soda,  borax,  pitch  or 
other  insect  or  vermin  repellent  material 
may  be  used  in  the  basin  instead  of  the  soap. 
Every  shower  of  rain  will  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  tree,  and  the  tincture  around  the  roots 
will  effectively  prevent  the  approach  of 
destructive  vermin. 

This  contrivance  would  seem  to  be  capa- 
ble of  serving  a  very  valuable  purpose,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  it  has 
not  been  largely  adopted. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  device,  which  con- 
sists of  a  sheet-metal  j)rotector  made  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  circular  tent,  and 
applied  either  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
near  the  ground  or  inverted  and  secured 
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at  some  distance  above  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Fig.  2.  The 
sheet-metal  is  slit  or  perforated  to  admit 
light  and  air  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  designed  to  be  filled  with  a  fertilizer  or 
some  substance  calculated  to  enhance  the 
growth  or  protect  the  tree.  At  the  smaller 
opening  the  metal  is  bent  downward  to 
form  lips  to  make  the  protector  adjustable 
and  to  permit  the  tree  to  grow  without  un- 
due contraction  at  this  point.  When  the 
device  is  inverted  it  may  also  be  filled  with 
a  chemical  compound  or  fertilizer,  which  is 
disseminated  by  the  action  of  rain  or  moisture 
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falling  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  pro- 
tector and  trickling  down  the  tree. 

Another  simple  and  what  would  seem  to 
be  an  effective  device  for  preventing  canker- 
worms  or  other  destructive  insects  or  larva 
fiom  reaching  the  leaves  of  trees  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

As  shown  in  this  illustration,  the  device 
consists  of  a  leather  band  or  belt  armed 
with  card-teeth  or  metal  points  projecting 
outward,  and  the  band  or  belt  is  nailed  or 
otherwise  secured  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
at  the  desired  distance  from  the  ground.  The 
wire  teeth  are  arranged  at  such  distances 
apart  in  the  leather  belt  that  the  feet  of  a 
canker-worm  cannot  rest  on  more  than  one 
of  them  at  a  time,  and  will,  therefore,  render 
it  absolutely  imjiossible  for  crawling  worms 
or  insects  to  pass  the  barrier  thus  formed. 
Such  a  simple  device  would  seem  to  be  very 
desirable  for  this  purpose. 

A  contrivance  designed  for  the  same  pur- 
po.se  has  been  quite  extensively  used  in  vari- 
ous places  where  valuable  trees  required 
protection  from  caterpillars.  A  roll  of  cot- 
ton batting  has  been  secured  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  at  a  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  this  seems  to  serve  to  prevent  worms 
from  passing  over  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree. 

!Many  devices  have  been  patented  and  are 
shown  in  the  class  referred  to,  having  for 
their  purpose  the  protection  of  trees  against 
frosts  and  from  destruction  by  gophers, 
moles,  jack-rabbits  and  other  animals.  But 
an  ingenious  device,  of  comparatively  simple 
structure,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  cut 
from  a  recent  patent. 

This  contrivance  was  invented  by  and  pat- 
ented to  a  Californian.  In  the  specification 
to  the  patent  it  is  stated  that  "in  California 
there  is  a  small  burrowing  rodent,  common- 
ly called  a  'gopher.'  It  lives  underground 
and  makes  tunnels  in  every  direction,  seek- 
ing for  the  roots  of  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
It  is  very  destructive,  and  by  reason  of  the 
concealment  of  its  journeys  its  approach 
to  or  its  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tree 
or  .shrub  is  not  svispected  until  the  damage 
is  done.  This  renders  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  the  tree  than  to  attempt  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  gopher.  While 
the  animal  will  eat  off  many  roots  of  the 
tree,  this  damage  is  but  partial  and  tem- 
porary. The  principal  injury  it  occasions  is 
the  'girdling'  of  the  base  of  the  trunk  at  a 
point  above  where  the  main  roots  branch, 
and  below  the  sui'face  of  the  ground.  When- 
ever by  accident  or  design  the  gopher 
reaches  this  point,  it  will  invariably  eat  the 
bark  off  completely  around,  and  the  tree 
dies.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
animals  both  above  and  below  ground  from 
reaching  the  tree  by  surrounding  it  at  a 
little  distance  with  a  cylindrical  shield." 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  invention 
consists  in  attaching  a  number  of  metal 
strips  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the 
strips  extending  from  the  roots  to  a  point 
slightly  above  the  ground.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  animal  cannot  kill  a  tree  thus  pro- 
tected, and  it  is  doubted  if  a  gopher  or  other 
rodent  would  even  attack  a  tree  protected 
as  shown.  The  contrivance  is  a  simple  one, 
and  may  be  easilj-  applied  to  a  tree,  and 
would  seem  to  serve  its  purpose  fully  as  well 
as  would  a  more  complicated  structure. 

Emmett  Page  Bi'^yea. 

a  an 

Crab-apples  are  very  ornamental  as 
trees,  and  the  fruit  is  useful  for  preserves 
and  jelly  and  for  cider.  The  best  preserving 
sorts  are  the  Red  and  the  Yellow  Siberian 
and  Transcendant,  while  for  cider-making 
the  Hughes'  A  irginia  Crab,  Waugh's  Crab 
and  Jones'  Cider  are  the  best.— Bulletin  Ko. 
149,  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  HATJiVl  AIVD  RIRBSIDB 


Decesibek  1,  18S8 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL  farmer  -svho  raises 
fruits,  vegetables,  berries  or  grain, 
knows  by  experience  the  importance 
cfl'.aving  a  large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fertilizer  is  too  low- 
in  Potash  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  small, 
and  of  inferior  quality-. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers  for  all  crops, 
and  we  will  gladly  send  them  free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

A  PERFECT  FEED  GUTTER 

FOR  $6,90 

Upon  receipt  Ol'  lil.  OU  v.  e  will  send  to  any  address  this 


brand  new  Perfect  Feed  (,  uttfr.  jrwi""it"teed  in  every  way, 
strong,  light  running,  durable  and  adapted 
for  general  work.  It  is  made  ot  selectea  wood 
throughout, 
firmly  bol- 
ted togeth- 


er with 
wroa  gh t 
iron  bolts.  It  ii 
strong  enough  t 
stand  the  heivi^st 
work.  Allpan^  ire 
arranged  in  th£ 
most  conTenient 
manner  and  there 
is  but  little  gear- 
ine.  Has.  a  lli^. 
Inch  knife  and 
with  but  very 
little  changes 
makes  Tour 

lengths  of  cut.  It  is  made  so  it  can 
be  knocked  down,  thus  securing  very 
low  freight  rates.  Shipping  weight  165 
pounds.  We  offer  this  cutter  strictly 
on  its  undeniable  merits,  and  our  price 
ex  $6.90  is  certainly  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  li'l.OO  ttc  will  siend 
thU  cutter  to  your  nearest  shippLng  point.  If  after 
examination  you  find  it  ail  we  claim,  pay  the 
difference  between  ^6.90  and  the  e^l.OO  sent  u§, 
or  ^i5.90,  and  the  cutter  is  yours. 

We  have  the  largest  mail  order  establishment  in  the  world. 
We  buv  all  our  goods  at  Sheriffs,'  Receivers,'  Jlanufacturers* 
and  TroBtees'  sales.     SE>"D  FOR  OUR  FREE  C.\TALOGUE. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


W.35th  i-Iron  Sis, 
...CHICAGO... 


SOUTHERN  MISSOURI 

AND  NORTHWESTERN  ARKANSAS  offer  you 
most  attractive  opportunities  for 

A  NEW  HOME  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


AT  REASONABLE  COST 


Ko  matter  what  your  present  Idea  may  be.  Please 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  lay  tbe  facts  before  yon; 
let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  ^*  Missouri  aiici 
Arl»ausas  Farmer  and  Fruitmau,"  a  spleudid  eiglit- 
T)age  Illustrated  paper,  devoted  principally  to  the 
Interests  ot  the  region  mentioned.  Ton  have  only  to 
drop  a  postal-card.  Address 

B.  U.  WIINCHELL, 
Century  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


Cutthisad.  outand^end to 
us  and  we  will  send  you 
this  FanoioeMill  bT  freig-lit, 
C.  O.  D.  subject  to  exami- 
nation. Exaniineit  atyour 
freight  depot  and  if  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  and 
equal  to  Fannins  ?lills  that  reta 
at  i20.00  to  S25.00,  pay  the 
freight  aa:ent  Oar  Special  Price. 
tU.QO,  less  the  81.00.  or  S8.90 
and  freight  charges.  The  mil!  weig-hs  120  pounds,  and 
the  freight  vrill  be  about  70  cents  fnr  500  miie«.  greater  or 
5hnrler  distances  in  proporlion.  EVERY  Mill  IS  COVERED  BY 
A  BINDING  GUARANTEE;  more  wind, more  shake,  carries 
more  screea  and  ^rilldo  more  and  betterwork  than  any 
mill  you  can  buy  for  520.00.  Will  separate  wild  seed  from 
wheat  In  one  operation,  will  separate  the  fonl  seeds,  such  as 
mustard.  pi'.zeon  grass,  etc.,  from  flax  on  once  going 
through  the  mill.  It  is  a  perfeet  cleaner  of  clover  and  tim- 
othy. Made  of  the  very  best  material.  V.'e  furnish  with 
it  one  wire  wheat  hurdle,  three  sieves,  wheat  screens, 
wheat  grader,  corn  and  oat  sieve  and  barley  sieve. 
CapaellT,  90  bushels  per  hour,  S9.90is  our  special  offer  price. 
Order  at  once.  Write  for  free  AtrieuUural  Implement  Calaloeue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.  (INC.)  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SHELIERS 

_F  Teas  l-hf'lc  5hcUer  is  furnisEied  with  palley  s^^^ 
cr,iQS,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Has  feed  tab'C 
and  fan.  Shells,  cleans  and  separates  from  15  to  55  tu. 
an  hoar.  It  is  43  in.  high,  2ti  in.  wide,  51  in.  Icc^ 
Balance  wheel  is  27  in.  in  diameter.  Pulley,  7  in. 
with  3  ia.  face.  Frame  is  made  of  hard  wood,  pa: etc 
and  varnished.  Steel  shaft,  castings,  bestmadt 
Itshells  the  smallest  popcorn  or  the  largest  fieMr 
com.  Price  complete,  .15.50.  With  crank  only,  for* 
hand  use,  i4.50.  Handsheller  90c  Shells  bol  in  4 
min.  3  sizes  and  styles  of  2-hole  shellers.  Self-feed  slieller  shells 
500  bo.  a  day,  IS  sizes  and  styles  to  select  from.  All  improved  and 
prices  reduced.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Speed  Jacks,  Feed  Cutters, 
Grinding  31ills,  Sawing  Jlachines,  Com  Cribs,  Bone  Cutters, 
and  Saw  3Iandrels.    Send  for  FREE   25D-pacrc  ca*alr"^ie. 

MARVIN  S.niTH  CO.,  66  S.  Clinton  St.,  M  26.  Chicago,  111. 


Fatten  Fast 


Steam  your  feed,  thossavinc;  H 
to  H  of  corn  or  other  feed.  Stock 
thrives  better  and  fattens  faster. 

KALAMAZOO 

Feed  Cooker 

made  of  boiler  steel.    Invaluable  to 
dairvmen  and  stock  growers.  Has 
a  dozen  uses    on    the   farm.  Will 
la?l  3  life  time.    Send  for  circular. 
LULL  &  SKI^NEK  CO., 
Kalnmazoo,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in     Agrlculturnl    Pursuit**  can't 

afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

San;[>le  copy  Free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address 
plainly  written  on  postal  card  nam- 
ing paper  in  which  you  saw  this  ad. 
Address  AGRICrLTlR-lL   EPITOniST,   Ind)ana[ioHK,  Ind. 

SII  vtT-pliitfd  *»uj;nr-Hpooii  fgold  bowl),  -  <'ent*t 
Chrl>*tinii«4  CiirrlH.  pvr  dozen  ....  40  <*ent*» 
I{ooklet<«.  bcaiiliriillv  IlliiMtrnted,  eaeh  -  4<>  eentt* 
H.  R.  SANDERSON,  4130  Orexel  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FARM  AND  HOME  NOTES 

ETEEY  farmer's  family  should  lay  out 
a  program  of  study  as  well  as  of 
TTork.  Let  the  ■R-inter  be  more  or 
less  devoted  to  theoretical  exam- 
ination of  botany,  entomology  and  orni- 
thology, and  the  summer  have  more  or 
less  time  devoted  to  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  studies.  Do  not  say  you  have 
no  time  to  spare  from  bread-winning.  I  will 
warrant  that  the  family  which  pays  careful 
attention  to  such  studies  will  win  more 
bread  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  live  happier 
li^  es,  than  the  family  that  devotes  itself  rig- 
idly to  plowing  and  digging.  Among  the 
subjects  taken  up  in  my  family  have  been 
roots,  bark,  tree  friendships,  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, seedlings,  wildings  and  work  with  the 
microscope. 

*  *  * 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  soil 
has  a  decided  effect  on  the  flavor  of  fruit. 
As  a  rule  clay  soil  is  preferable  to  sandy  soil 
for  most  of  our  larger  fruits.  The  Sharpless 
strawberry,  for  instance,  is  nearly  worthless 
on  sandy  soil,  but  is  of  highest  flavor  on 
clay  soil.  Such  apples  as  the  Belmont  and 
the  Yellow  Bellflower  are  much  higher 
flavored  in  Micliigan  than  in  Xew  York.  On 
the  contrary-,  the  Xew  York  Spitzenberg  and 
the  Xew  York  Baldwin  are  much  better 
flavored  than  those  grown  in  ^lichigan. 
California  Bart'etts  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  grown  in  the  eastern  states.  TVe  need 
to  know  what  pears  and  apples  are  best 
adapted,  not  only  to  our  own  section,  but  to 
our  own  soil. 

*  ■*■  * 

The  effect  of  stock  on  the  color  and  qual- 
ity of  fruit  is  certainly  very  great.  In  an 
orchard  of  seedlings  very  largely  grafted  to 
Spitzenbergs,  I  have  seen  the  Esopus  differ 
from  a  nearly  bright  yellow  with  red  flakes 
to  an  intense  crimson  vrith  yellow  dots.  The 
shape  varied  from  nearly  round  on  one  tree 
to  oblong  on  others,  while  the  variety  varied 
from  crisp  and  brittle  to  a  decidedly  spongy 
fruit  grown  on  other  stock. 


A  paper  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Science  Association  describes  the 
work  of  the  termite  ants  as  gardeners. 
These  ants  build  nests  of  wood  particles, 
into  which  they  bring  the  spores  of  fungi 
and  plant  them.  This  fungus  in  growth  is 
used  for  food,  and  is  fed  to  the  young  ants. 
When  new  nests  are  built  the  workers  al- 
ways transfer  some  of  the  fungus,  so  as  to 
have  a  new  crop  in  growth  for  their  young. 
Has  any  one  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
work  of  our  own  ants  in  their  relation  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soils"?  During  a  recent  trip 
through  ilaine  I  observed  that  the  most  bar- 
ren soils  had  numerous  mounds  of  loam 
brought  up  from  beneath  the  sand,  and  left 
on  the  thin  sod.  This  addition  to  the  hu- 
mus and  to  vegetable  food  is  a  very  appre- 
ciable quantitv. 

*  *  * 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  the  Clinton 
gooseberry,  which  I  discovered,  is  proving 
to  be  one  of  the  best  acquisitions  in  that 
line.  It  ripens  nearly  a  week  ahead  of  all 
other  varieties.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
Industry,  but  has  a  bright  crimson  color, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  the  hairs  that  un- 
pleasantly cover  that  sort.  All  of  our 
goosebenies  do  better  in  what  we  may  call 
partial  shade;  that  is,  they  do  not  like  the 
full  force  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  Clinton 
gooseberrj-  is  rather  more  susceptible  to  sun- 
burn than  the  Columbus,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  Houghton  and  American. 


I  have  not  given  up  the  Rocky  ^Mountain 
cherry  as  worthless  in  this  section.  I  have 
gotten  but  one  crop  from  it  in  five  years. 
Can  anybody  tell  me  what  conditions  are 
necessarj'  to  enable  this  remarkable  shrub 
to  bear  a  remunerative  crop?  The  bush  is 
entirely  hardy,  but  it  suffers  from  an  attack 
of  a  fungoid  sort  about  the  first  of  June. 
Tliis  kills  the  tips  of  the  shoots  somewhat, 
but  does'not  endanger  the  plants.  It  should 
be  promptly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  It  is 
very  sensitive  to  kerosene  emulsion. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

HOW  TO  WINTER  COLTS 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  winter 
constitutes  with  colts,  their  first  year,  a  very 
critical  period.  Why?  Because  it  is  then 
that  poor  care,  shelter,  food,  water  or  lack 
of  proper  exercise  may  knock  off  from  their 
value,  when  matured,  a  large  percentage. 
A  young  colt  may  be  easily  stunted  or 
weakened,  and  even  contract  disease,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  food  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Some  think  it  advisable  to  provide  stables 


or  sheds  in  which  colts  can  barely  exist, 
to  make  them  tough,  but  this  is  exceedingly 
poor  judgment.  It  is  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  it  is  inhuman.  Warm,  snug  quarters 
ought  to  be  had,  by  all  means,  for  these  save 
food  as  well  as  aid  healthful  gro-vvth.  In 
ti-uth,  the  stable  should  be  warm  enough  to 
allow  the  dung  to  freeze  only  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  never  should  unnecessary 
drafts  of  air  occur  to  endanger  the  colt's 
health. 

The  fact  is,  everything  possible  ^vithin  rea- 
sonable limits  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the 
colt  thrive.  Colts  coming  out  in  spring  with 
long  hair,  prominent  ribs  and  projecting 
hips,  and  lousy  in  the  bargain,  are  far  from 
being  a  credit  to  their  owners,  much  less  a 
profit.  Such  animals  are  so  reduced  in  vital- 
ity that  the  basis  for  the  following  summer's 
growth  is  undermined,  and  they  cannot  be 
pastured  so  advantageously  as  they  could 
had  they  been  well  wintered. 

In  feeding  colts  no  one  grain  with  hay  an- 
swers the  purpose  so  well  as  oats.  Corn 
alone  should  never  be  fed,  for  it  has  not 
muscle  and  bone  producing  elements  enough, 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  feeder 
it  is  liable  to  prove  decidedly  unprofitable. 
Accordingly,  oats  are  the  grain  that  should 
be  used;  and  if  they  cannot  be  obtained 
cheaply,  or  at  least  reasonably,  an  excellent 
ration  m.ay  be  prepared  of  one  hundred  parts 
by  weight  of  bran,  fifty  of  corn-meal  and 
the  same  of  linseed-cake,  this  to  be  fed  with 
nice  haj-  chopped  in  a  feed-cutter.  Four 
to  nine  pounds  of  this  mixed-grain  food' 
should  be  presented  to  each  colt  daily  in  two 
or  three  feeds,  "compounded"'  ^"ith  about  its 
own  weight  of  ha^^  before  feeding.  Of  course, 
no  definite  amount  can  be  worded,  in  that 
some  colts  will  require  more  and  others  less 
than  an  average.  In  several  days,  or  at 
most  in  a  few  weeks,  however,  an  observing 
feeder  will  be  able  to  tell  to  a  certainty 
whether  or  not  the  ration  for  each  individ- 
ual colt  should  be  increased,  and  after  that 
all  is  comparatively  plain  sailing. 

Feed  O.  Sibiey. 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Xew  Tohk. — The  fall  was  an  exceed- 
ingly wet  one,  so  wet,  in  fact,  as  greatly  to 
impede  the  harvest  of  the  sugar-beet.  One 
man  has  ten  acres,  and  he  estimates  the  out- 
put at  125  tons.  Others  also  have  ventured 
into  the  industry,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  in  nearly  every  case  has  it  proved 
satisfactory,  except  the  gathering  of  them  iu 
the  mud.  The  product  is  to  be  shipped  to 
near-by  cities,  where  factories  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet-sugar  have  already  started. 
Otsego  county  bids  fair,  however,  to  have  a 
factory  of  its  own  in  a  year  or  two,  and  in- 
deed it  should,  for  uow  it  is  known  that 
much  of  its  land  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  beet.  Hop-raisiug  thus  far  has  been  the 
chief  pursuit,  but  owing  to  the  ruinously  low 
prices  of  late  years  it  has  dwindled  and 
dwindled  until  now  in  many  localities  scarce- 
ly a  hop-yard  is  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless, 
the  prices  for  hops  at  present  are  quite  good, 
fourteen  to  eighteen  ceuts  a  pound  being  paid 
in  the  local  markets,  and,  best  of  all,  not 
since  the  "good  old  times  of  "90"'  have  the 
prospects  been  more  iiromising  for  them  to  go 
higher.  Space  here  will  not  admit  of  details, 
but  according  to  statistics  old  hops  are  scarce 
the  world  over,  while  this  year"s  shortage  of 
the  United  States"  crops  is  35,000  bales:  or. 
in  other  words,  last  year  we  raised  225.000 
bales  and  this  year  onl.v  190.000  bales.  As 
to  the  world"s  crop,  it  consists  in  round  num- 
bers of  about  S60.000  bales.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  consumption  of  the  world  is 
now  acknowledged  by  standard  authorities  to 
be  1.120.000  bales,  180  pounds  to  the  bale 
being  the  usual  avei-age  of  weight.  Conse- 
quently, this  season"s  crop  does  not  equal  the 
consuming  demand,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  10  that  of  the  two  preceding  years — 
1896  and  1897.  Owing  to  these  facts,  the  mar- 
kets both  at  home  and  abroad  are  very  firm — 
firmer  than  they  have  been  for  years,  while 
brewers  are  working  h.ard  to  obtain  what 
they  will  need,  but  doing  it  quietly,  so  as  not 
to  arouse  suspicion  that  they  are  really  anx- 
ious to  get  them.  The  exporting  of  new  hops 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  This  is  due  to  the 
growers  not  being  overanxious  to  sell,  and 
also  that  hops  of  fine  quality  are  "'far  and 
few  between,""  improper  weather  and  severe 
storms  all  but  ruining  the  crop  this  year  in 
central  New  York.  Many  pronounce  the  "97 
hops  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the  '98  ones. 
Among  other  things  grown  here  chestnuts 
have  been  abundant,  their  first  price  ($2  a 
busliel)  dropping  nearly  one  half.  Although  ' 
potatoes  are  scarce,  the.v  have  various  prices. 
They  arc  worth  in  reality  fifty  ceuts  a  bushel, 
but  often  sell  for  thirty  and  thirty-five.  Tork 
by  the  carcass  brings  five  cents  a  pound:  but-  | 
ter.  seventeen  to  eighteen  cents;  cheese,  eight 
to  nine  cents,  and  hone.v.  ton  to  t«-<'lve  cents. 
Apples  are  too  scarce  to  bear  mentioning.  For 
exaini)le,  one  on'hard  of  twenty-five  acres 
(always  a  productive  one  beretofure)  had 
abont  twenty-five  barrels  of  edible  fruit.  As 
to  buckwheat,  the  acreage  was  large,  but  the 
.vield  very  small.  It  coniuiands  about  forty- 
five'cents  a  bushel.  The  corn  crop,  however, 
was  a  good  one.  '  F.  O.  S. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


You  Have  a  Pain 

maj-be  in  j-our  shoulder,  or  back,  or 
side ;  at  all  events  3-ou  want  to  get  rid 
of  it.    Did  yon  ever  try  an 

Porous  Pi^xer 


Do  5^ou  know  that  we  have  hundreds 
of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
telling  us  of  the  wonderful  cures  these 
plasters  have  made?  Do  3'ou  know 
that  all  other  so-called  porous  plasters 
were  started  after  Allcock's  had  ac- 
quired their  enormous  sales  and  world- 
wide reputation?  Do  j-ou  know  that 
none  of  them  have  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  Allcock's  ?  Just  put  them  to 
j-our  nose  and  compare  the  fine  aromat- 
ic odor  of  Allcock's  with  the  smell  of 
all  others.  Don't  be  deceived — get  the 
genuine  article. 

AQUARINE 

A  COLD  "WATER  PAINT  for 

OUTSroE  and  INSIDE  USE... 

A  white  pow-der  that  mixes  with  cold  water  and 
can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  surface.  It  is 
«  ealherproof  and  cannot  be  washed  off; 
also  fireproof.  It  is  an  excellent  disinfec- 
tsiiil.  It  is  made  in  pure  white  and  many  colors. 
Only  one  coat  necessary. 

The  Cheapest  Paint  You  Can  Buy. 
Send  for  Sample  Boards  and  Circulars. 

MUZZY  BROS.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


TO  crRE  A  COT.n  IX  OVE  I>\Y 

Take  Laxative  r.n>nio  Quiiiinp  Tablets.  AH  drug- 
gists refund  tlie  niiniey  if  It  fails  to  cure.  2.5  cents. 
Tbe  genuine  lias  L.  li.  y.  ou  each  tablet. 


Beats  ike  windiest  weather.  The  hopper  is  so  close  to  the  grouDd  that 
the  vrind  can  not  blow  the  seed  awav.  Must  sow  even.  Sows  all 
CloTers,  Alfalfa,  all  kin.is  of  Grass  Seeds,  TImothT,  Bed  Top  and 
Flas,  Special  hopper  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Bnrley  and  Kye. 
Sows  20  to  40  acres  per  day.    Write  for  free  cata'.;^Tie  and  price  list. 

0,  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  12  River  St,  Vpsxlantl,  Mich. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send 
to  us.  state  number  inches 
across  top  of  your  bugrgy 
seat  in  front,  from  ou'tside 
to  outside,  and  we  \yjll  sent 
you  this  BoeeyTop  byfreiffht 
O.  D.  subject  to  examination 
Ynu  can  eiamine  it  at  jour  freij 
depot,  and  if  found  perfectly" 
isfactory,  the  greatest  bargaiD*Tou  e^er 
sa-K-,  and  equal  to  tops  that  retail  at 
S15.00.  pay  the  freieht  aeenl  our  specialpriee,  S6. 80,  less 
the  si.iX).  or  S5.80  a°d  Treieht  charees.  Tlie  Ireifftit 
cnarges  will  averae-e  about  30c.  tor  500  miles. 
THESE  TOPS  ARE  BUILT  TO  FIT  ANY  BUGGY  OR  ROAD 

WAGON,  loo  can  nt  them  on  !n:;0iniDnle3.  Madef  rom  24  oz. 
best  rubber  drill,  head  and  back  stars  lined  with  Xo.UX 
cloth,  side  curtains  unlined.  .3  or  i  black  japanned  steel 
bows,  japanned  prop  nuts,  wrought  iron  shifting  rail, 
patent  buttons,  which  makes  it  adjustable;  full  len^h 
back  curtain  ^-ith  jrlass  window. -valance frontandrear. 
«.OnO  Vril.L  BK  SOLD  AT  SB.SO.  Order  lo-dar.  WHITE 
FOE  FREE  BUSG"?  CATAXOGTJE.  -Vddress, 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (INC.)  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FEED  MILLS 

H  (Sold  wrrH  oe  ttithout  Elzvatoe.) 

F OP  Every  VarSety  of  Workm 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.   Handie>t  to  opemre  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  six  sizes  —  -  tn  2-5  ht^rse  pow- 
er.  One  style  for  ^^indwheel  use. 

(Alfio  make  ^'wecp  Feed  Grinder?.) 
W.  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


"AMONG  THE  OZARKS" 

The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples  is  an  attractive  and 
Interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with  views  ot 
South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit-raising  In  that 
GREAT  r'EUIT  BELT  OF  AMERICA,  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  not 
onl.v  to  fruit  growers,  but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looting  for  a  farm  and  a  home.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEACH 

Trees  are  a  specialty  with  us 
and  no  other  tirm  in  the  U.  S. 
can  $hou?  moreoT  finer.  Straw- 
berry Plants  by  the  million— 
TOvarieties.  Asparagus  Roots.fc 
Flams.  Wiite  for  catalogue.       BERLIN,  MO< 


SAW  31  ILLS. 
SIIIX<;i.E  MILLS, 
PLAXF.RS. 
CORN  .MILLS. 
HAY  I'KESSES, 
W.VTEK  WHEELS. 


farmers; 

Send  for  Catalogue.  i 
DeLOiCH  MILL  HiSWACTmnvG  CO.,  901,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St  Louis.  Ko. 

n  n  r  I  M  P  The  best  Ked  Rope  Roofing  foi 
Kllll^inilalc.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 
llwVil  IIIU  eluded.  Substitutes  for  Plaster. 
Samples  free.  TIIF  F  lY  n  l.MLLA  lil»)M\(i  to.,  Camden,  ^.  J. 


Cy'sRU-  NURSERY,  lOU 


\SE  everv  WEEK  if  vou  sell 
K  Trees.  Outfit  free.  STA  K  K 
lOUlSa>A.  MO.,  Rodportlll.,  Dansvillc.  f. ' 


HOW  TO  SHIP  COMB  HONEY  ToXt 

Apply  to  INTERSTATE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hudson, Wl3. 


December  1,  1898 


THB  Ii^ARiVl  AND  F^IRESIDE 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 

Conducted  ty  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammouton,  X.  J. 

WHY  HENS  FAIL  TO  HATCH 

IN  a  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  failin-es 
to  hatch  is  that  the  eggs  are  not  fer- 
tile, being  laid  probably  by  hens  in  a  fat 
condition.    If  a  hen  has  a  sitting  of  fer- 
tile eggs  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks,  after 
the  first  ten  days,  will  force  her  to  leave 
the  nest  frequently  in  order  to  reduce  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  nest,  caused  not  so 
much  by  the  heat  of  her  body  as  by  the 
chicks.    When  a  hen  sticks  closely  to  the 
nest  it  is  not  a  good  indication,  as  she  is 
then  compelled  to  give  heat  to  eggs  that 
have  no  chicks  in  them.   AVhen  the  hen  fre- 
quently   comes    off    (especially    in  warm 
weather)  it  is  due  to  lice  or  excessive  heat 
in  the  nest,  the  indication  being  that  all  the 
eggs  are  fertile  and  that  she  will  make  a 
good  hatch,  success  being  due  to  the  eggs 
and  not  to  the  hen.    If  a  hen  steals  her 
nest  in  a  dr}'  barn-loft  she  will  be  equally 
successful  as  on  the  ground.     The  reason 
that  a  hen  is  successful  when  she  steals  her 
nest  is  that  she  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
fact  that  she  steals  her  nest  is  proof  of  such 
and  that  she  is  not  overfed  and  pampered. 
As  all  the  eggs  are  laid  hy  her  all  of  the 
chicks  should  be  of  the  same  vitalit}-.    But  if 
a  ijerson  will  take  away  the  eggs  and  give 
her  some  from  the  egg-basket,  of  all  sorts, 
sizes  and  shapes,  as  is  done  when  one  "sets" 
a  hen,  the  hen  that  steals  her  nest  will  not 
hatch  out  any  better  brood  on  her  ground 
nest  than  she  would  in  the  poultry-house. 
The  success  is  due  to  the  eggs,  and  not  to  the 
hen.   As  a  rule  the  hens  that  desire  to  sit 
are  fat,  though  occasionally  there  are  excep- 
tions.  The  hen  will  never  begin  to  lay,  and 
then  lay  regularly,  until  she  reduces  her  con- 
dition, which  she  does  by  going  on  the  nest 
and  hatching  out  a  brood,  nature  providing 
the  fat  on  her  body  as  a  source  of  warmth. 
To  break  her  up  is  to  leave  her  in  the  con- 
dition unfit  for  laying.    It  will  be  noticed 
that  when  a  hen  is  broken  up  quickl.y  she 
lays  a  few  eggs  and  then  begins  to  sit  again. 
The  proper  plan  is  to  let  her  stay  on  the 
empty  nest  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  allowing 
a  glass  egg,  giving  a  slight  meal  once  in  two 
days,  but  plenty  of  water.    This  will  reduce 
r  in  flesh.   Then  put  her  in  a  coop  having 
slat  bottom  and  sides  raised  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  ground,  feeding  lightly.  AYhen 
broken  up  she  will  lay  regularly.    When  two 
hens  are  sitting,  one  may  fail  and  the  other 
may  be  successful.    The  fault  may  always  be 
traced  to  the  eggs.   One  thing  must  not  be 
overlooked,  which  is,  if  there  are  a  dozen 
hens  in  a  yard  all  may  not  be  strong  or  in 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  producing 
young.    One  may  have  twelve  different  in- 
dividuals to  study,  twelve  different  shapes, 
sizes,   capacities,    preferences,  peculiarities, 
and  twelve  methods  to  learn  in  management. 
Though  apparently  alike,   some   hens  will 
produce  vigorous  offspring,  while  others  will 
not.   Nearly  all  the  failures  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  parents,  for  they  are  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  everything  rests.    As  to 
the  offspring,  all  depends  upon  the  hens  that 
lay  the  eggs,  and  not  the  sitters. 

INCREASE  THE  PRODUCTION 

In  man}'  localities  the  "barn-yard  fowl" 
will  not  give  way  to  improved  breeds.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  buy  an  entire  breeding- 
pen  of  pure  stock,  at  least  obtain  a  full- 
blooded  cock,  and  send  the  old  common 
rooster  to  market.  This  will  greatly  improve 
matters,  if  you  are  careful  to  retain  the  best 
pullets  of  this  cross-breed,  and  when  j"ou 
have  a  stock  of  good  ones  sacrifice  the  com- 
mon hens.  Cannot  farmers  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  this"?  Is  not  the  su|>ply  of  eggs, 
even  in  the  villages,  absolutely  too  small  in 
winter?  "When  eggs  are  scarce  and  the  prices 
high,  do  not  some  diminish  home  consump- 
tion, and  even  then  complain  of  the  small 
number  they  have  to  take  to  market'?  A 
good  thoroughbred  hen  will  lay  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  more  in  the  number  of  eggs  than  a 
common  hen.'  If  the 'prices  dimini.sh  a  little 
the  increased  production  of  eggs  will  much 
overbalance  the  account,  and,  besides,  when 
the  grocer  receives  a  large  supply  he  will 
send  them  to  the  city  markets.  Too  many 
persons  raise  poultry  without  regard  to  the 
use  of  pure  breeds  and  regardless  of  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  high  standard  to 
which  some  of  our  domestic  fowls  have  at- 
tained. The  increased  eWdence  of  the  fact 
that  high-cla.ss  poultry  pays  is  surely  suffic- 
ient to  encourage  us  to  strike  out  boldly 
and  extensively  in  the  field  of  enterprise. 
Every  effort  in  this  direction  will  meet  with 


such  favor  tliat.  success  will  surely  follow. 
Contrast  the  present  with  the  past,  and  no- 
tice whether  the  improvement  in  poultry  has 
been  a  paying  venture.  Let  us  not  hesitate 
to  try  common-sense  methods  lest  they  in- 
terfere with  the  purpose  of  filling  our  pock- 
ets. We  must  not  drift  from  year  to  year 
in  the  same  channel  where  the  waters  are 
not  disturbed  by  the  force  of  progression,  or 
we  will  surely  become  the  inactive  agents  of 
a  system  that  destroys  all  incentive.  The 
inesent  is  an  auspicious  time  to  move  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  certainly  something  that 
should  interest  all,  and  must  be  conceded  to 
be  a  theme  that  should  be  discussed  by 
farmers  and  poultrymen  and  adopted  as  a 
rule,  both  individually  and  collectively. 


HATCHING  AND  MOISTURE 

Experiments  in  using  eggs  under  hens  and 
in  incubators  show  that  when  the  eggs  were 
init  under  the  hens  eight  days  and  then 
placed  in  an  incubator  they  almost  invari- 
ably all  hatched,  indicating  that  one  great 
fault  was  in  the  conditions  the  first  week, 
and  that  those  eggs  that  failed  in  the  incu- 
bator after  the  first  week  were  not  all  infer- 
tile. .The  eggs  for  the  first  few  days 
evaporate  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  the 
air-bubble  increasing  in  size  until  this  excess 
of  moisture  has  been  expelled.  Later  on 
they  absorb  moisture.  If  the  air  is  too 
damp  this  evaporation  cannot  take  place. 
Tlie  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
outside  air  affects  the  air  inside  of  the  incu- 
bator, and  the  amou'Ut  supplied  must  be 
varied  accordingly.  This  excess  of  moisture 
must  be  extracted  before  the  eggs  can  evap- 
orate to  the  proper  conditions.  The  failure 
of  hens  at  times  can  be  traced  to  this  same 
source. 

Sf 

TOO  MUCH  WARMTH 

If  the  hens  are  kept  in  rather  warm  quar- 
ters that  are  heated  artificially  they  will 
become  tender  and  more  liable  to  colds  and 
disease  should  they  at  any  time'  be  exposed. 
On  the  contrary,  a  flue  that  will  warm  a 
house  only  sufficiently  to  dry  it  and  prevent 
damjjness  during  the  prevalence  of  northeast 
storms  will  be  beneficial.  The  temperature 
of  a  poultr}--house  should  be  kept  at  about 
forty  degrees,  if  possible,  in  winter;  that  is, 
avoid  the  freezing-point.  If  the  house  is 
close  the  bodies  of  the  hens  will  create 
enough  heat  at  night  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature above  the  freezing-point.  It  is  best  to 
use  the  artificial  heat  only  on  occasions  when 
it  may  be  required. 

LINSEED-MEAL 

Linseed-meal  is  an  excellent  food  for  win- 
ter, but  cotton-seed  meal  is  not  so  desirable 
for  poultry.  ■  If  linseed-meal  is  used  do  not 
give  it  as  a  daily  ration,  but  as  a  change. 
Three  times  a  week  is  sufficient,  and  a  gill 
for  a  dozen  hens,  mixed  with  the  ground 
food,  is  ample.  It  can  be  used  every  ds.y  if 
the  hens  are  not  in  good  condition,  but  it 
gives  the  best  results  when  not  fed  so  fre- 
quently. It  is  a  wholesome  and  harmless 
food,  and  will  do  more  tljan  its  share  in  the 
promotion  of  laving. 

TARRED  PAPER  ON  THE  OUTSIDE 

If  you  use  tarred  paper  in  order  to  have 
your  poultrj'-house  warm,  place  it  on  the" 
outside  of  the  house  and  paint  it.  Any  kind 
of  waterproof  paper  will  answer  if  it  is 
painted,  and  it  will  keep  the  cold  and  damp- 
ness out.  If  used  on  the  inside  it  condenses 
the  rrioisture  and  causes  the  house  to  be 
damp.  With  a  strong  frame  no  boards  need 
be  used  at  all  if  the  heavy  three-ply  paper 
is  resorted  to.  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  boards  will  be  of  advantage  with  the 
paper. 

SULPHUR  FOR  POULTRY 

A  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  quart  of  soft 
food  given  the  hens  on  dry  days  is  one  of 
the  best  medicines  where  disease  appears, 
and  it  is  excellent  when  burned  in  the  poul- 
try-house, as  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
will  not  only  destroy  the  lice,  but  also  the 
germs  of  the  disease.  Do  not  add  it  to  the 
food  during  damp  weather.  As  it  is  cheap,  a 
supply  should  be  kept  constantly  for  use. 

NEW  FAVORITES 

The  Barred  Plymouth  Eock,  the  idol 
of  the  American  fancy  for  many  years, 
like  the  good  old  sterling  Light  Brahma,  is 
meeting  with  dangerous  rivals  in  the  White 
Wyandotte  and  Bluff  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
another  dark  horse  looming  up  in  the  Buff 


\A'yandotto.  At  many  shows  the  White 
^^'yandottes  lead  all  other  varieties  in  point 
of  number  and  in  quality,  while  the  Buff 
Eock  is  traveling  dangerously  close  to  these. 

The  fact  that  no  breed  can  expect  to  hold 
the  permanent  place  at  the  head  of  fowldom, 
especially  in  this  age  of  new  ideas,  is  patent 
to  all  close  students  of  human  nature. 
Chicken  fanciers  arc  no  different  from  men 
in  other  lines  of  business  or  thought.  They 
hanker  after  the  new,  and  if  the  latter  has 
wearing  quality  it  will  live,  and  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  and  tried. 

Take  the  famous  old  American  Dominique. 
W  here  are  they  to-day?  The  Barretl  Rock 
has  slowly  but  surely  wiped  them  off  the 
fancier's  slate.  So  it  will  be  with  other  old 
stand-bys,  although  the  name  of  Plymouth 
Rock  will  never  down,  and  the  Buff'  and 
White  varieties  owe  much  of  their  lasting 
popularity  to  the  name,  albeit  they  are  as 
good  fowls  in  a  practical  and  fancy  sense  as 
any  that  exist  on  earth. 

We  know  that  many  old  veterans  of  the 
fancy  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  growth 
in  popularity  of  these  new-comers,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  condemn  their  dissemina- 
tion;  yet  to  the  broad-gauged  fancier  this 
looks  rather  petty  and  selfish.  Still  the  old 
boys  hate  to  see  their  trade  drop  off,  and 
self-preservation  is  their  first  thought.  The 
stubborn  fact  that  these  alleged  feather-bed 
pretenders  have  come  to  stay  remains  how- 
ever. 

The  Langshan  needs  a  little  more  pushing, 
and  its  admirers  should  not  go  to  sleep  vrith 
the  idea  that  a  good  thing  can't  be  lost. 
There  is  no  better  fowl  among  the  heavier 
breeds  than  the  Langshan,  but  the  poultry 
public  will  never  be  aware  of  it  if  the  cham- 
pions of  the  breed  neglect  to  sing  its  praises. 
— The  American  Fancier. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Hardy  Breeds.— .T.  E.  E.,  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ada, writes-  "Of  Ihe  various  breeds  I  wish  to 
select  one  or  two  tliat  are  hardy  and  capable 
of  enduring  our  cold  winters." 

Reply: — The  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Langshans, 
Pl.vmouth  RocliS  and  W.vandottcs  are  prob- 
abl.v  the  most  suitaljle,  in  the  order  named. 

Grains  in  Winter. — F.  S.,  Berea,  Ohio, 
writes:  "How  should  grain  be  fed  in  winter 
as  a  voriet.v  and  in  a  manner  to  derive  the 
best  results?" 

Reply: — 'Wheat,  corn  and  oats  occasionally 
mixed  with  bucliwheat,  scattered  over  the 
ground  or  in  the  litter,  using  but  a  limited 
amount  in  the  morning  and  giving  a  full  meal 
at  night,  is  an  excellent  plan.  The  fowls 
should  also  have  green  bone,  meat  and  green 
food. 

Swelled  Hea»ls.— M.  R.,  Lawrenceville, 
Va.,  writes:  "'What  is  the  cause  of  swollen 
heads  on  turke.vs  and  chickens,  and  what  is 
the  reined V'?" 

Reply  :— The  fact  that  both  the  turkeys  and 
chicks  are  affected  indicate  that  it  is  conta- 
gious, being  no  doubt  reup,  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  dampness.  The. best  remed.v  is 
diy  quarters,  meat  cfict  and  anointing  of  the 
heads  and  eyes  with  camphoz-ated  oil.  There 
is  no  sure  cure,  as  the  labor  of  handling  the 
birds  is  great. 

Plan  of  Ponltry-honse.— W.  H.  D., 
Lake  City,  111.,  writes:  "Could  you  give  a 
plan  of  a  good  poultry-house  for  farmers?" 

Reply:— Over  a  liuudrcd  illustrations  have 
been  given  during  the  past  in  these  columns. 
Ideas  differ  greatly,  aud  much  depends  on 
the  amount  to  be  invested  in  that  direction. 
A  poultry-house  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
one  would  not  be  accepted  by  another.  A 
house  eight  feet  high  in  front,  six  feet  at  the 
rear  aud  ten  feet  sijuare,  facing  the  south,  is 
the  best  in  proportion  to  cost. 

FARMER'S  HANDY  FEED  COOKER 

Reader's  attention  is  called  to  this  device,  which 
is  sold  at  .?1'J..'')()  for  .">o-galIon  capacity.  By  feeding 
poultry  and  animals  enoked  food  during  winter  at 
least  one  third  of  the  feed  is  saved;  also  having 


«stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  chol- 
era among  your  hogs  and  insm'iug  the  hens  laying 
fi-eely  dui  iug  the  winter  months.  On  application 
to  the  Enipiri'  yranufactuiing  Co.,  Qumcy.  111.,  a 
catalogue  giving  full  description  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 


Want  ACENTS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  Treat  aecl- 
dent  preventer     i  Hie  preserver 

The  Aufomatic 
Grip  Neck  Yoke. 

Prevents  all  aet'idents  in  case  of  break- 
down or  runaway.  Grips  the  tonfrue  in- 
stantly and  liokls  till  dancrer  is  pa.'^t.  Is 
stronjr,  handsome,  dumhle  and  will  last  \ 
indeflnitcly.  Everybody  buy»  it.  I 
Plain  unnickeled,  SI;  Nickeled  Loops  and 
Acorn  Heads.  H.aO;  Nickeled  Tips  and  _ 
Centers.  $1.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
8L25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  G.'ic.  Slade  in  three  sizes,  to 
fit  pole  tips  IK  to  I  X-  Also  farm  wapon  size  to  (rrip  pole 
2>i  to  3"cf  in  size.  Write  to^lav  for  circulars  and  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Betterwrite  at  once. 

AI  TOM.VTIC  GKIP  KECK  YOKE  CO. 
69nardlng  Street,   Indlunupoll»,  Ind. 


MILLHOOK  FARM 

istlie  lar^'est  pure-bred  poultry  larm 
in  the  West.  We  breed  all  Che  lead- 
ing varieties,  including  dacks, 
geese  and  turkcy^M  Our  large 
roomy  houses  and  yards  make 

Strong,  Vigorous  Fowls 

just  such  birds  as  you  should  breed 
from  it"  you  want  the  bent.  We 
have  prize  winning  t^tock  and  egrgs 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  OUR  CAT- 
ALOGUE is  the  lartrest  and  test  poul- 
try book  publibhtd.  P'uUy  illustrates 
and  describes  all  the  varieties  we 
breed.  Gives  plans  for  best  poultry 
houses,  remedies  for  all  diseases  and 
much  other  valuable  information  for 
poultry  breeders.  This  valuable  book 
will  be  sent  for  10c.  silver  or  stamp. 

The  J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 

BoxI(i2,  Freeport,  111. 


$2,90  T^o^ANK  HEATER 

Five  cents  Worth  of  soft  coal  per  day 
and  this  tank  heater  will  heat  the  water  for 
50  head  of  stock,  can't  bum  out,  madefrom 
heavy  GALVANIZED  STEEL,  26  inches  high, 
will  keep  the  water  fromTreezing  in  larg- 
est tank  in  zero  weather,  fire  nevergoes 
out,  ashes  can  be  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  fire  or  removing  heater  from 
tank,  ivill  born  anything,  no  heater  made 
requiring  so  little  attention,  nothing 
more  durable.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREB 
AtiUlCl  LTl  KAL  IMPLEMENT  CATALOGVE, 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago, 

A  Business  Hen 

MUST  HAVE  A  WORKING  CAPITAL. 

;She  can  dnuhie  her  prr>iiucti'''o  of  epps  if  assisted 
a  little.  Ort't-n  Cut  Bone  aod  Mann's  (iranlte 
Crystal  Grit  makes  the  best  working  capital. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  the  lione  in  the  best  and  mofet  economi- 
cal wnj.  Ask  anybody  for  testimony.  Cash  or 
on  installments.  Also  manufacture  Clofer 
(  utters  and   Fpcd  Trav*.      Catalogue  Free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  33,  MUford,  Mass. 
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UR  INCUBATORS  IS^"^ 

— — — —  BEST.. 

They  hare  all  the  latest  improTements 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  and 
GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
cust«'nier.  Send  Gc.  for  our  118  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
success  fully.   Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC'B  CO. 

Box  61         Dee  Molnee,  Iowa. 


DON'T  SWEAR 

taJw        >e;iM"in  that  you  will  buy  an  Incubator  and  tlitrn  b 


as  von 

_       _  did  list 

n  that  vou  will  buy  an  Incubator  and  tlitrn  not  do  it. 

Nothing  like  starling  right, 
IE  you  want  to  6tart  right 
,nd  stay  right  bny  the 


Reliable  Incubator. 


Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can't  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
>iioes  the  rest.  We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
ibout  it  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Farm, 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  41,  Quincy,  UL 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withthe- 

simple,  perfect,  seir-regiilating 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  successful  operali 
Lowest  priced  lst-cla.se  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 
1 14to  ia3  S5.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


IT'S  SO  l£ASY 

to  make  a  success  of  the  poultry  business, 
wtien  yi.<u  employ  the  proj.i-r  materials. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

uld  succeed  in  a  child's  hands.it's  so  simple. 
Regulates  perfectly— hatches  only  hieb  per- 
^fli-cntages.  For  5ii  to'^iSO  egrgs.  >Ve  pay  freight 
^■^any  where  in  U.S.  FREE  Illustrated  Cataloe. 
Petaluma  Incu1>utbr  Co.,  Box    6,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


DO.VT  BUY  AX  IXCUBATOR 

and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial. 

-  -illsendyouour  VON  CULIN  INCUBA- 

on  ikvse  conditinus.    This  is  an  evi- 
i.ce      fur  faith  in  the  mai-hine.    It's  ko 
ijilt  :ind  works  so  easy  a  child  can  run  it. 
un  tirst  prize  \Vor!d's  Fair  and  Nashville 
^       'E.\[,,jsitiun.    Citaluarand  Poultry  Helpsftc. 

Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chicken.s  by  Steai".  Absolutely 
self-rceiilatinc.    The  simple^t.  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  lirst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.    Clrcularft  FKEE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUIXCY,  ILL. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY! 

If  you  want  to  knon-  how  others  do  this,  send 
for  our  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  the  poultry  business  and  about  the 

CYPHE  RS;  INC  U  BATOR 

wliich  embodies  all  the  good  points  of  other 
machines  and  the  faultsof  none,   3ent  freight 
paid  toevery  haver.  Catalo^ne  10c.  Circuiarsfree, 

The  Cyphers  Incb.  Co.  Box  71 ,  Wayland,  N.Y. 


IVV  rLK.  \^L1-N  I  usual  hatch  in 
THE  MOMTOR  INCUBATOR. 

i\lost  simple  machine  in  the  market. 

We  pay  freiirht.  \(^>-i:-^z  BRISTOL  INCUBATOR 
and  lixi-chick:  BROODER  connected,  ?0.5U.  Our 


=^  The  Monitor  Co.,  Box  28,  Moodus,  Ct. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 


FREE! 


y  ;  over  50  colored  plai  PS.  liius- 
;  and  descrities  tine  Tiirkt-ys,  tM-ese, 
Pucks  and  chickens :  tri^'es  prices  iif  fowls  ei:irs.  Finest 
Ilnvcr-s  i:iiiile  iMiMishcd.    Ire  l.-e  H'c.  f  -r  p"-ta~e.  etc. 

.1.  P.  Rrahazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  1 1,  Delavan,  Wis. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


BE.iKSHTBE,  Chester  WMl^ 
Jersey  KedA  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Gnernsey  <fe  Eol- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroaghbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Ponltry.Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogna. 
OChranvillei  Cliester  Co.,  Pa« 
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QUERIES 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscriliers  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-offlee  address  of  the  iniiuirer  should  accompany 
each  querj',  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessar>-.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
AVEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  ■which  The 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  .'-hould  not  be  writteu 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  \\Titten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Celery  ftnery  J.   D.,   Woodstock,  Va., 

writes:  "ily  late  celery-plants  are  growing 
nicel.T,  but  yet  small  and  not  fit  for  use  this 
fall.  How  can  I  best  protect  them  from 
freezing  and  keep  them  growing  all  winter 
for  earl.y  spring  use?" 

IvErLy  BY  T.  Greixer: — Xou  cannot  expect 
to  make  your  plants  grow  much  during  the 
winter.  If  taken  up  with  some  soil  adhering 
to  the  roots,  then  stored  in  trench,  cellar  or 
other  place  where  the  roots  can  be  kept 
moist,  the  tops  dry.  and  all  from  freezing,  in 
the  dark,  the  plants  will  make  a  little  growth 
from  the  heart,  and  perhaps  give  you  at  least 
small  but  well-blanched  stalks. 

Canvas  Covering'. — I-.  F.  K.,  Leesburg, 
Fla.,  writes:  "I  intend  to  cover  some  ground 
with  canvas  to  do  some  early  truck-growing 
this  wiuter.  Please  give  some  addresses  of 
canvas-factories." 

Keply  et  T.  Gkeixer:— Some  years  ago  I 
used  a  cloth  claimed  to  be  waterproof  and 
made  by  the  Waterproofing  Fibre  Co.,  of  Xew 
York.  I  also  got  some  of  this  same  cloth 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
Cit.v.  The  material,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  strictly  waterproof.  There  appears  to 
be  no  necessity,  however,  for  buying  cloth 
read.v  prep.ued.  Prof.  Bailey,  in  "Horticul- 
turists" Rule  Book,"  gives  the  following  rec- 
ipes: "Saturate  cloth  or  tough,  thin  manila- 
paper  with  pure,  raw  linseed-oil,  or  use  three 
pints  raw  linseed-oil,  one  ounce  of  sugar  of 
Jead  and  four  ounces  of  white  rosin.  Grind 
and  mix  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a  little  oil,  then 
add  the  other  materials,  aud  heat  in  an  iron 
kettle.  Apply  hot  with  a  brush.  Used  for 
muslin." 

Butter  Xot  Comins — J.  C.,  Summerdean, 
Va..  and  others.  Frequently  this  trouble  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  period  of  lactation,  and  will  be 
fresh  again  in  a  couple  of  months.  The 
cream  does  not  separate  as  easily  from  the 
milk  of  such  cows,  nor  does  it  churn  as 
easil.v.  Treat  such  milk  as  follows:  As  soon 
ais  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  pour 
into  every  five  quarts  of  it  one  quart  of  hot 
water.  Then  cool  down  to  a  temperature  of 
forty  to  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Also  keep 
the  cream  at  this  temperature  until  you  have 
enough  for  a  churning,  but  do  not  try  to  keep 
it  very  long;  churn  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  To  prepare  for  churning,  mix  the 
cream  thoroughl.v,  and  ripen  it  at  a  temper- 
ature of  sixty-three  degrees  until  it  turns 
slightly  acid.  Churn  at  this  temperature,  or 
a  little  higher  if  you  find  by  experiment  that 
it  does  better.  If  .rour  cows  have  pure  water, 
proper  food,  and  are  salted  regularly  and  fre- 
quently, this  treatment  of  the  milk  and 
cream  will  remove  the  trouble  of  frothy 
cream  and  butter  not  coming. 


VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  .J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  suhscrihers  of  the  Farm  axd  Fikeside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  inunediate  reply  by  mail  is  <lesired 
the  applicant  shoubl  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  reiiuest.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  (lueries  should  he  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmep.s.  131.5  Xeil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  tor  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Requires  a  TlioronA'Ii  Exaiiiiiiation, — 

F.  I..  Oakwood.  111.  If  your  horse  bleeds 
from  the  nose,  a  thorough  examination  by  a 
competent  veterinarian  will  be  necessary. 

A  Chronic  Ailment.— X.  B.  S.,  Filley, 
Mo.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  your  com- 
munication is  that  your  horse  suffers  from 
some  chronic  ailment  aud  that  you  food  him 
more  than  he  is  able  to  digest.  Have  the 
animal  examined  by  a  veteriuarian. 

Prol»al>ly  TnIiercnl€»Kis.— M.  E.  L.,  Can- 
non, Conn,  ^^■hat  .vou  describe  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  I  would  advise 
you,  in  order  to  obtain  certainty,  to  .subject 
your  cow  to  the  tuberculin  test.  There  are 
undoubtedly  vcteriuarians  in  Connecticut 
who  are  familiar  with  its  application. 

Los*  tlie  Hair  of  the  Tail  H.  S.  G., 

Hopedale,  111.  If  the  hair  of  your  horse's 
tail  has  been  simply  rubbed  off,  the  same 
will  grow  again  if  .vou  free  the  tail  from  the 
scabs,  etc.,  you  speak  of.  by  giving  it  a  few- 
good  washes  with  soap  and  water,  and  per- 
haps with  a  creolln  solution.  If.  however,  the 
hair  has  fallen  out,  and  is  yot  falling  out, 
your  horse  will  have  a  so-called  rat-tail,  aud 
any  treatment  will  be  In  vain. 


Barren  Sow — Wild  Parsnip. — G.  W.  D.. 

South  Prairie,  Wash.  The  best  you  can  do 
with  your  sow  is  to  fatten  her  and  to  prepare 

her  for  the  butcher.  Wild  parsnip  is  not 

known  to  me  to  be  poisonous.  It  is  different 
if.  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
you  ^  mean  "foor.s-parsley"  (Aethusa  Cyua- 
piuiu),  which  is  very  poisonous. 

A  Wart — W.  E.  G.,  Brandon,  Vermont. 
If  .vour  cow-  has,  as  you  say,  a  "large  seed- 
wart  between  the  hoofs  of  a  hind  foot." 
which  you  wish  to  have  removed,  it  is  advis- 
able to  employ  a  veterinarian  to  perform  the 
required  operation  and  not  attempt  to  do  it 
yourself.  Cattle,  at  any  rate,  are  very  partic- 
ular about  their  hind  feet. 

Sheep  Dying- — A.  T..  Belmont.  Ind.  Un- 
less you  have  omitted  the  most  essential  and 
characteristic  symptoms  in  your  description 
of  the  fatal  disease  of  your  sheep  I  do  uot 
know  the  same  and  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tion, but  advise  you  to  make  a  close  post- 
mortem examination,  and  particularly  a  care- 
ful dissection  of  the  liver  of  the  next  sheep 
that  dies. 

Poor  and  Lousy  S.  H.,   Linden.  Ariz. 

If  your  mare,  already  advanced  in  age,  is 
poor  and  lousy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  lice  constitutes  the  cause  of  her  poverty. 
Wash  her  either  with  a  tobacco  decoction  or 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  with  a 
four  or  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
water,  but  at  the  same  time  have  the  stall 
or  place  In  which  she  is  kept  so  thoroughly 
cleaned  that  no  lice  or  nits  are  kept  in  hiding, 
and  repeat  this  treatment  in  about  five  days. 

A  Fistula  in  the  Cdder  of  a  Mare — 
Weak  in  Hind  Quarters.— M.  X.,  Hills- 
boro,  Ind.  Before  anything  can  be  success- 
fully done  to  the  fistula  in  the  udder  of  your 
mare,  first  its  bottom,  or  source,  must  be 
ascertained,  and  a  careful  examination  must 
be  made.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best,  espec- 
ially as  probably  also  an  operation  will  be 
necessary,  to  employ  a  competent  veterina- 
rian to  treat  the  same.  ^AVeakness  of  a  par- 
alytic nature  in  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse, 
particularly  if  it  has  existed  already  for  two 
years,  is  incurable: 

Looks  Like  a  Case  of  Glanders  W. 

L.  G.,  Daleville,  Ark.  What  you  describe 
looks  very  much  like  a  case  of  glanders,  and 
I  have  to  advise  you  to  separate  your  mule, 
to  be  careful  in  handling  the  same  so  that 
you  and  yours  may  not  become  infected  with 
that  dreadful  disease;  also  to  inform  at  once 
the  proper  state  authorities,  but  particularly 
the  state  veterinarian,  if  you  have  such  an 
officer  in  your  state,  who  will  then  come  and 
examine  the  animal,  and  if  he  finds  the  dis- 
ease to  be  glanders  will  make  all  the  nec- 
essary arrangements. 

Bowels  Too  Loose  H.  C.  S.,  George- 
town, S.  C.  Do  not  drive  your  horse  imme- 
diately after  a  heavy  meal,  but  give,  if  possi- 
ble, two  hours'  time  for  properly  inaugurating 
digestion  before  you  hitch  up  for  work;  fur- 
ther, when  starting  do  not  at  once  begin  to 
drive  at  full  speed,  but  drive  rather  slowly 
for  at  least  the  first  mile,  and  when  coming 
home  slow  up  'for  the  last  mile,  and  then  do 
not  feed  a  heavy  meal  at  once,  but  give  first 
a  little  hay,  aud  not  any  grain  tintil  the  horse 
has  cooled  oflf.  If  .vou  follow  the  above 
advice  I  think  you  will  have  no  further  cause 
of  complaint,  and  the, bowels  of  your  horse 
will  work  all  right. 

Tuherculin  and  Protective  Inocula- 
tion -\gainst  Black-leg.- S;  B.,  Bushnell, 
TU.  Tubcrenliu  is  not  a  remedy,  but  val- 
uable only  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  the 
othei'  preparation  can  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  prevention.  Xeither  of  them  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  or  to  be  applied  except 
by  a  very  competent  veterinarian:  particular- 
ly the  use  of  the  latter  may  become  produc- 
tive of  great  damage  if  any  mistake  whatever 
is  made  in  its  applicatiou.  Both  preparations, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
in  Chicago,  but  I  hardly  thiuk  that  the.v  will 
be  sold  to  anybody  who  is  not  thoroughly 
competent  to  appl.v  them. 

Hos-lice.— E.  H.,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 
You  can  free  your  hogs  from  lice  if  .vou  wash 
them  first  with  soap  and  water  and  then  with 
a  four  or  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
water,  provided  you  thoroughly  clean  the 
premises  at  the  same  time  and  effectively 
free  them  from  all  lice  and  nits:  for  if  this  is 
neglected  the  hogs  occupying  the  same  prem- 
ises after  the  washiug  will  soon  be  just  as 
lousy  as  they  have  becu.  The  wa.«hing  must 
be  repeated  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  and  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  advisable  to  repeat 
it  once  more  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after 
the  second  washing.  All  half-wa.v  measures 
have  only  a  temporary  effect. 

Looks  Like  Foot-mangrc. — E.  P.,  Aledo, 
III.  What  you  describe  looks  like  a  case  of 
foot-maugc.  First  give  the  alTected  parts  a 
thorough  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
aud  then,  before  they  are  perfectly  dry.  an- 
other good  wash  with  a  five-per-ceut  solution 
of  creolin  in  water  (1  to  20);  repeat  the  latter 
wash  once  a  day  for  about  a  week,  remove 
immediately  after  each  waSh  all  the  bedding 
and  manure,  clean  the  .stall  in  a  thorough 
manner  and  provide  clean  bedding.  That  it 
will  be  advisable  to  extend  each  wash  a  little 
beyond  the  alTccted  parts  will  uot  need  any 
exi)!auation  it  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  some 
iiiites  may  have  recently  migrated  to  adjoin- 
ing parts. 


Perhaps  a  Case  of  Botrlomyeosis.— 

H.  C.  M.,  Junction  Cit.v,  Ohio.  What  you 
describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  botriomyco- 
sis,  a  disease  which  does  not  very  easily 
yield  to  treatment,  particularly  during  the  fly 
season  of  a  hot  summer.  Since  winter  is  ap- 
proaching you  may  succeed  in  bripging  it  to 
a  healing  provided  you  keep  the  animal  in  a 
clean  stall  and  provide  at  least  once  a  day 
a  radical  chauge  of  clean  bedding;  if  you 
appl.v  twice  a  day  to  all  the  sore  places  a 
mixture  of  iodoform  and  tannic  acid,  equal 
parts  by  weight.  If  you  do  this,  and  do  not 
see  an.v  change  for  the  better  in  a  few  days, 
you  will  have  to  tie  your  mare  in  such  a  way 
that  she  cannot  lie  down,  or  else  have  her 
treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Prol»al»ly  a  Case  of  Heaves. — A.  D.  B., 
Schaghticoke,  X.  Y.  What  .vou  describe  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  of  so-called  heaves,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  case  of  chronic,  feverless  and 
incurable  difficulty  of  breathing.  You  can, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  alleviate  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  if  you  feed  the  animal 
but  very  little  rough  food,  give,  if  possible,  no 
hay  at  all,  aud  substitute  grain,  some  clean 
oat-straw,  some  carrots  or  turnips,  and 
occasionally  a  bran-mash;  further,  if  you  see 
to  it  that  the  bowels  of  the  animal  are  never 
costive,  or  if  they  are,  relieve  the  costiveness 
by  feeding  a  bran-mash,  and  finally  if  you 
give  the  horse  a  place  in  the  stable  in  which 
the  air  is  as  pure  aud  fresh  as  possible,  even 
if  it  should  be  the  coldest  place  in  the  stable. 

Wants  to  3Iake  the  Mane  Grow.- D. 

P.  D.,  Georgetown,  D.  C.   If  the  hair  of  the 
mane  of  your  horse  is  falling  out,  or  if  the 
.same  is  rubbed  off  in  consequence  of  an  itch- 
ing sensation  felt  by  the  animal,  you  may 
possibl.v  prevent  a  further  loss  by  removing 
the  cause  of  the  itching  sensation,  consisting, 
perhaps,  either  in  microscopic  fungi  or  in 
the  presence  of  lice  or  mites.   A  few  good 
washes,  first  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  creolin,  or  a 
little   gray   mercurial    ointment    rubbed  in 
along  the  roots  of  the  mane,  and  the  next 
day  washed  off  with  soap  and  warm  water,  | 
will  answer  the  purpose.   If  the  hairs  them-  \ 
selves  are  diseased  there  is  nothing  that  will  i 
make  them  grow,  unless  the  causes  of  the 
disease  are  known  and  can  be  and  are  re-  i 
moved.  ; 

I 

Possibly  Cow-pox.— M.  A.  P..  East  Mon- 
roe, Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  either  gen-  | 
nine  or  mr.ybe  so-called  spurious  cow-pox.  If 
the  former,  uot  at  all  a  dangerous  disease, 
hardly  any  treatment  is  required:  but  as  it  is 
contagious,  and  communicated  from  one  an- 
imal to  auother  by  the  milker,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  inoculate  ever.v  animal  that  is 
yet  free,  so  that  thereby  the  inconvenience 
may  be  considered  shortened.  Y"ou  un- 
doubtedl.v  made  a  mistake  when  you  sold  the 
cows  that  had  the  disease  and  bought  others 
which  never  had  been  affected,  for  by  so 
doing  .vou  simply  perpetuated  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  your  stable.  Those  that  had 
had  it  would  never  have  got  it  again.  With 
so-called  spurious  cow-pox  it  is  somewhat 
different,  but  your  description  corresponds 
much  more  to  the  genuine  than  to  the  spu- 
rious article.  It  is  uot  advisable  to  use  the 
milk  of  the  affected  animals  for  human  con- 
sumption until  the  eruption  has  disappeared. 
The  disease,  as  a  rtile,  runs  its  course  in  an 
individual  animal  in  about  twent.v-one  da.vs. 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  P.  M.,  Lake  Grove, 
X'.  Y.  If  your  horse  has  navicular  disease, 
the  diagnosis  of  your  veterinarian,  it  was  a 
grave  mistake  to  cut  away  the  quarters 
(posterior  parts  of  the  hoof)  aud  thus  to 
throw  all  the  wei^t  upon  the  diseased  parts, 
the  navicular  bone  and  the  tendons.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  pare  awa.v  from  the 
toe-part  of  the  hoof  and  to  shorten  the  toe, 
because  by  doing  so  the  diseased  parts,  to  a 
certain  extent,  would  have  been  relieved. 
The  luore  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the  frog 
the  greater  will  be  the  paiu.  and  consequent- 
l.v  the  more  severe  the  lameness  caused  by 
navicular  disease.  Based  upon  this  fact  is 
the  diagnostic  test  sometimes  applied  to  se- 
cure the  diagnosis  if  there  is  doubt.  It 
consists  in  putting  a  bar-shoe  on  the  lame 
foot,  so  as  to  cause  increased  pressure  upon 
the  frog.  If  this  is  done  and  navicular  dis- 
ease is  present,  the  lameness  will  at  once 
increase,  while  in  a  case  of  founder  the  lame- 
ness will  ver.v  perceptibly  decrease  if  a  good 
bar-shoe  is  put  on.  Xavicular  disease  is  prac- 
tically incurable.  It  is  true  the  lameness  may 
be  hidden  by  cutting  the  nerves  leadin.g  to 
the  diseased  parts,  but  this  is  an  operation 
which  I  cannot  recommend,  because  sooner  or 
later  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  b.v  ver.v  bad 
consefpiences.  pari  icularl.v  where  the  hoof 
alread.v.  like  in  .vour  case,  shows  considerable 
degencratiiui.  Ma.v  it  be  iiossible  that  the 
operation  just  mentioned  has  been  inrformed 
on  your  lior.se' before  the  same  cauic  into  .vour 
possession?  If  so,  the  symptoms  described  b.v 
.vou,  although  in  that  combinatiou  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurring  in  navicular  disease,  would  all 
be  accounted  for.  See  whether  there  are 
small  perpendicular  scars  just  in  front  of  the 
flexor  tendons  abont  midway  between  the 
fore  knee  and  the  pastern-joint.  If  there  are 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say  that 
.vour  horse  has  been  "nerved"  to  hide  the 
lameness  caused  by  navicular  disease  before 
he  came  into  your  possession,  and  that  .vou 
received  a  worthless  animal  when  you  prob- 
ably paid  for  a  good  one. 
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ON  THE  BIAS. 

That'a  the  secret  of  the  5/A.  Bias  Girth  Hors© 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bieis— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  Tbe  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  joQ  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  Blidio?,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  tbe  horse.  He  cooldn't  displace  It  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles — to  fit  any 
horse — to  suit  any  purse.    Ask  your  dealer  for 
5IA.  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade- 
mark.   A  book  on  the  SQbject  sent  free. 
WH.  AYHES  <&  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

A  FARM  P^^^ 

IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  the  practice  of  modem 
agriculture.  Tlier  are 
needed  for  shelling:  corn, 
erriiidinff  feed,  cutting 
fodder  or  ensilage,  sep- 
arating cream,  wood 
ifawlnc;.  pumping  water, 
and  a  host  of  other  things. 

LEFFEL 

ENGINES  and 

BOILERS 

are  clearly  the  hest  for  the 
purpose.  Either  Tprii^t 
or  Jlorfzontal:  from  3  h. 
p.  up.  Safe,  simple,  easy 
to  run.  They  are  quick 
steamers  and  require  little  fuel.  Pamphlet  \rith  prices  on 
application,  stating  size  power  wanted. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  33,  Springfield,  OMo. 

^7  V!K  BUYS  A  REGULAR  915 
$1  i4j  FEED  CUTTER 

SEND  US  $1.00  ^ 

and  we  will  st-nd 
yon  this  Feed  Cui- 
ter  by  fr^ieht,  C. 
O.  D.'.  s  abject  to  es- 
amination.    Toa  ean 
examine   it  at  your 
freieht  depot,  and  if 
found  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  the 
greatest   Talue  yon 
ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
pay  the  freight  aseal 
the  balance,'  S6-45 
and  freight  charges. 

This  is'theCefebratedSalemCuUer 

for  cutting  bay,  straw  or  fodder; 
firame  heavy  solid  seasoned  hardwood, 
well  finished,  liv^  inch  genuine  Eager  sUrer  steel  fcnire, 
made  ^vitb  improved  adjustments  to  cut  1. 
inches,  malleable  hopper,  extra  heavy  balance  wheel, 
perfect  adiustment,  lightest  running,  largest  capacity 
and  most  durable  l^Vpound  cutter  ever  made.  Write  for 
Free  Agricullaral  Implement  Catalogue.  Address, 

iSEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 

CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE         with  the  FOLDING  SATO'G  3LiCni-VE.  It  Saws 

downtrees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  bind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  atOBB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  anv  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  116 ,000  in  use  Send  for  FKF.E  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  I5IPROVE31ENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOI^DlA'&  SAWIA'ft  MACHINE  CO.. 

64.  S.  Clinton  Street,  H  40.  Chicago,  HI. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob  and 
all  kind  of  small  grains. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
i,  S  and  10  horse  power. 
Also  make  sweep-mills 
and  corn-shellers.  Send 
forcataloaue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.   Springrfield.  Ohio. 


We  Shan  Watch 


the  foreisrn  markets,  althoueh  we  have  not  yet 
fully  supplied  American  fanners.    Busy  every 
minute,  but  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
PAGE  WOTES  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAS.  3IICH. 


Trade 
Hark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surelv,  quickly  and  for  eood. 
Flemingr  Bros. ,  chemists,  Dn  - 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
S:r.ou.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FREE. 


Jm 


aHa!iiifi:iij[|j}|jjj|jjH 


'The  puiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
Qi'.Imal  profit.  This  knife  outs  clean,  no 
cru**hlnfir  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Stronsr  and  lasting  FuIIt  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair."  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buTincr. 
A.  C.  BKOSirS.  Cochrnnvlllc;  Po. 


Double  Power 
"DEHORNING 
CUPPER.— V-btade^ 


Leaviff 


3  5! 


Co,  Hammond,Ill.  U.S.A 


BIG  MONEY  ^ 
for  Agents  . 


HANDY 


RIVETER 


rOR  MENDING  HARNESS,  BELTING, 

etc,  Imiivii,  n^ilile  I<j  luniierN,  11\  .t\  - 
mcn  and  throshcrmen.  1I.VN1>V 
KIVETER  complete,  cilh  .'iO  tubular 
rlTe(s,  ^I.OO.  Best  sellInsarW.  Ie 
I  ever  inlrotlQced.  Atrents  wrilo 
for  speci.ll  prices  and  territory. 

STASDAHD  SPECTAtTT  C03IPAST,  Salem,  Ohio. 

ICE  PLOWS  t^.y^Ti^^'i: 


December  1,  1898 


THE  PARM  AIND  RIRBSIDB 
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OUR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH 

111  tho  still  air  tlio  music  lies  unlu'ard; 

In  the  inusli  uiarblc  beauty  hides  unseen; 
To  make  the  music  and  beauty  needs 

The  master's  touch,  the  sculptor's  chisel 
keen. 

(ii-eat  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skilful  hand; 

Let  nut  the  music  lliat  is  in  us  die! 
(;r(at  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us;  nor  let. 

Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  lie! 

Spare  not  the  stroke!  do  with  us  as  thou  wilt! 
Lei    there   be   naught    unfinished,  broken, 
marred; 

Complete  thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 
Thy  perfect  image,  thou  our  God  and  Lord! 

— Horatius  Bouar. 

% 

MODERN  LIFE  TOO  HURRIED 

OUR  ancestors  in  colonial  times,  or 
in  country  districts,  or  in  provin- 
cial towns,  may  have  lacked  the 
nianiford  oiiportunities  which  we 
consciously  enjoy  and  pride  ourselves  upon, 
but  what  they  had  they  had  time  to 
appreciate.  The  flavor  of  each  experience 
lingered  on  their  palates.  The.v  had 
fewer  books,  but  meditated  over  what  they 
read;  they  met  fewer  people,  perhaps,  but 
knew  each  one  far  better;  they  took  fewer 
journeys,  but  remembered  each  leisurely  pil- 
grimage all  their  lives.  In  reading  their  old 
letters  we  are  often  touched  b.y  the  fullness 
of  delight  they  found  in  a  poem,  volumes  of 
friends,  a  landscape.  We  have  too  many 
friends,  too  many  poems,  too  many  land- 
scapes always  on  'hand  to  give  each  one  its 
true  claim  of  time  and  interest.  There  are 
no  margins  in  modern  eit.v  life. 

Even  in  our  emotions — our  joy  and  our 
sorrow — we  need  a  margin.  The  heart  that 
is  full  of  the  excitement  of  happiness  gains 
a  deeper  and  sweeter  joy  under  the  touch  of 
brooding  reflection.  The  sorrowing  soul  does 
not  alwaj-s  need  distraction,  but  rather 
often  the  space  to  learn,  bravely  and  silently, 
the  great  lesson  that  has  been  sent.  The 
margin  harmonizes  and  frames  the  picture, 
ewhatever  it  be.  And  the  life  where  one  in- 
:;cident,  one  pleasure,  one  experience,  crowds 
so  closely  upon  the  other  that  no  interval  is 
clearly  perceived,  is  a  life  whose  beauty  is 
subtly  marred  and  whose  wisdom  is  doubt- 
ful.— Harper's  Bazar. 

IMAGINARY  WOES 

Those  who  have  given  most  thought  and 
study  to  the  subject  conciif  in  the  testimony 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  brain  or  body  that 
kills,  but  the  accompanying  worries  and 
anxieties,  combined  with  unphysiological 
habits  of  life,  that  undermine  the  sensitive 
nervous  system  and  ruin  the  constitution. 
And  here  an  aggravating  fact  comes  in — in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  disquieting  thoughts 
and  carking  cares  which  are  harbored  and 
brooded  over  are  entirely  unnecessary  and 
frequently  imaginary.  There  are  numberless 
kinds  of  worry,  and  many  people  seem  born 
with  a  predisposition  to  it.  ^When  we  add 
to  this  hereditary  diathesis  the  ambitions 
and  competitions  for  display,  for  position, 
the  multiplication  of  individual  wants,  and 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex 
home  and  society  life,  we  cannot  much  won- 
der that  this  fiend  carries  forebodings  and 
restlessness  into  the  home  circle,  into  places 
of  business  and  pleasure,  and  robs  the  spirit 
of  contentment,  the  mind  of  peace,  and  the 
body  of  health.  When  health  is  gone  the 
portals  are  opened  yet  wider  to  the  entrance 
and  the  sway  of  real  and  imaginary  anx- 
ieties, cares  and  ills.  Under  their  influence 
the  judgment  often  becomes  warped,  the 
will  becomes  weakened,  the  intellect  clouded 
and  the  conscience  morbid.  We  cannot, 
unfortunately,  always  control  the  circum- 
stances of  our  lives,  and  in  the  experience 
of  nearly  all  of  us  there  are  conditions  to 
be  endured  and  cares  to  be  borne  for  which 
we  are  not  responsible. — New  York  Ledger. 


HE  DIED  RICH 

One  remarked,  as  they  were  coming  back 
from  the  burial  of  the  dead,  "What  a  sad 
life  our  departed  friend  lived!  How  un- 
fortunate he  was!  He  never  seemed  to 
prosper  in  his  business  relations,  and  at  last 
died  poor." 

"Had  he  not  some  little  success  in  life?" 
asked  the  one  to  whom  the  remark  had  been 
addressed. 


"No,"  was  the  reply.  "His  life  was  a  fail- 
ure. While  others  about  him  prospered  he 
did  not  succeed;  his  whole  life  seemed  but  a 
struggle  with  adverse  circumstances." 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  a  voice 
which  had  thus  far  been  silent.  "I  knew 
him  well  in  life,  and  I  ^vas  ^vith  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  T  should  say  he  died 
rich." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"All  his  lifetime  he  barely  had  enough  to 
get  along,  and  the  estate  he  left  is  almost 
nothing." 

"But  surely  he  was  respected  and  honored 
by  all  for  his  excellence  of  character,  and 
he  left  a  good  name  and  a  legacy  of  generous 
and  noble  deeds,  a  faithful  Christian  exam- 
ple, and  lessons  of  patience  in  affliction,  of 
hope  in  adversit.v,  and  of  calm  and  heavenly 
trust  when  no  sunbeams  fell  upon  his  path. 
His  family,  too,  always  found  his  presence 
a  joy  and  a  blessing,  and  his  children  were 
faithfully  trained  up  for  intelligenceand  duty 
and  a  Christian  life." 

"Then  he  died  rich,"  was  the  responsive 
and  einiihatic  declaration  of  another,  "richer 
than  if  he  had  become  a  millionaire,  his  only 
possession  the  gold  that  he  could  not  take 
with  him,  and  the  covetous  and  selfish  use 
of  which  were  but  a  sad  preparation  for  his 
final  account." 

Who  has  the  surest  and  most  blessed  in- 
heritance hereafter,  the  one  who  lives  for 
self  and  the  world  or  the  one  who  lives  for 
Ciod  and  heaven?  Possess  the  whole  world, 
if  it  were  possible,  and  we  must  soon  leave 
it.  "Shrouds  have  no  pockets,"  and  the 
wealth  of  time  has  no  currency  in  eternity. 
So  live  as  to  form  character  approved  alike 
by  Ciod  and  men,  and  you  will  not  only  die 
rich,  but-  all  your  riches  will  bear  with  you' 
to  eternity. 

THE  SANITARY  ALPHABET 

A  s  soon  as  you're  up  shake  blankets  and 
sheet; 

B  etter  be  without  shoes  than  sit  with  wet 
feet; 

C  hildren,  if  healthy,  are  active,  not  still; 
D  amp  beds  and  damj)  clothes  will  both 

make  you  ill. 
E  at  slowly,  and  always  chew  your  food 

weli; 

F  reshen  the  air  in  the  house  where  you 
dwell; 

G  arments  must  never  be  made  to  be  tight; 
H  omes  will  be  healthy  if  airy  and  light. 
I  f  you  wish  to  be  well,  as  you  do,  I've  no 
doubt, 

J  ust  open  the  windows  before  you  go  out; 
K  eep  your  rooms  always  tidy  and  clean, 
L  et  dust  on  the  furniture  never  be  seen, 
il  uch  illness  is  caused  by  the  want  of  pure 
air, 

N  ow  to  open  your  windows  be  ever  your 
care; 

O  Id  rags  and  old  rubbish  should  never  be 
kept, 

P  eople  should  see  that  their  floors  are  well 
swept. 

Q  uick  nmvements  in  children  are  healthy 
and  right, 

R  emember  the  young  cannot  thrive  without 
light. 

S  oap  and  rough  towels  are  good  for  the 
skin; 

T  eniperance  suits  the  body  within. 
U  se  your  nose  to  find  out  if  there  be  a  bad 
drain, 

V  erv  sad  are  the  fevers  that  come  in  its 

train. 

W  alk  as  much  as  you  can  without  feeling 

fatigue,  , 
X  erxes  could  walk  full  many  a  league. 

Y  our  health  is  your  wealth,  which  your 

wisdom  must  keep; 
Z  eal  mil  help  a  good  cause,  and  the  good 
you  will  reap. 

— Union  Signal. 

FREE  HOMES  IN  WESTERN  FLORIDA 

There  are  about  l.fXXJ.OOO  acres  of  Government 
land  in  Xorthwest  Florida,  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  and  about  half  as  much  again  of  railroad 
lands  for  s^^le  at  very  low  rates.  These  lands  are 
on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  Mr.  It.  J.  Wciuyss,  General  Land 
Commissioner,  Fcnsacola.  will  be  glad  to  write 
you  all  about  them.  If  you  wish  to  go  down  and 
look  at  thcni.  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
provides  the  way  and  the  opportunity  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  with  excursions 
at  only  .S2  over  one  fare  for  round-trip  tickets. 
AVrite  Mr.  C.  P.  Atmore,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  particulars. 


THE'YOUTHyBE"lTl 
COMPANIONI.^^ft^  ^ 


"VrO  other  gift  can  be 

chosen  that  will  cost 
so  little,  please  so  much  and  wear  so 
well.    It  is  a  gift  whose  charm  and  value 
are  renewed  every  Thursday  the  year  round. 

The  COMPANION  and  the 

COMPANION  CALENDAR 

for  1699. 


T^HE  new  volume  -will  be  the  best  The  Companion 
has  ever  published  —  strong  in  those  qualities 
which  make  the  paper  a  welcome  guest  in  more 
than  half  a  million  households  everj'  Thursday  the 
year  round.  A  beautiful  illustrated  announcement 
describing  the  principal  articles  and  stories  already 
engaged  for  the  1899  volume  will  be  sent  with  sam- 
ple copies  of  the  paper  free  to  any  address. 


JOHN  D.  LONG. 


50c.  Calendar  FREE 

To  all  New  Subscribers. 

This  Calendar  is  the  most  beautiful  one  ever  presented  to  Companion 
readers,  and  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  It  is  in  three  panels  which 
when  unfolded  disclose  exquisite  reproductions  of  three  original  paint- 
ings, picturing  the  "  Ideal  American  Girl."  The  twelve  colors  in  which 
these  panels  are  lithographed  preserve  the  softest  tones  as  well  as  the 
richest  shades  of  the  originals,  while  the  border  of  raised  gold  enhances 
the  brilliancy  of  the  color-work.  The  Calendar  is  so  designed  that  no 
printing  whatever  appears  on  the  panels,  and  when  the  year  is  ended 
they 'Can  be  made  permanent  ornaments  of  the  home. 

Our  December  Offer. 

Every  one  who  subscribes  now  for  the  1899  volume  will  receive  free 
all  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1898  from  the  time  of  subscrip- 
tion.   The  chief  features  of  the  five  December  issues  will  be : 


Dec.   I.  The  Watermelon  Patch, 

W.  D.  HOW]BI/I.S. 

Dec.   8.  Congressional  Oratory, 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  R^;:©©. 

Dec.  15.  How  the  Queen  Spends 
Christmas, 

MARQUIS  OF  I,ORN:e. 

Dec.  22.  Incidents  in  a  Singer's 
Life, 


LILLIAN  NORDICA. 


WI,I,IAN  NORDICA. 

Dec.  29.  Troublesome  Travel  in  Italy,    I.  Zangwill. 

■  rf^.*^^  «^  -^w^^-mf^^  M^Vau^^  -*  ii^-n^^^  '  ' 

"    ~  "  NEW   SUBSCRIBERS  mention  this 


i  Free  to 
I  January,  I 
I  1899.  I 


paper  or  cut  out  this  slip 
and  send  it  at  once  with  name  and  address  and  §1.75, 
will  receive : 

FREE  —  The  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  sub- 
scription is  received  to  January,  1899,  including 
the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers. 

FREE  — The  beautiful  Companion  Calendar  for  1899, 
above  described,  and 

THE  COMPANION  for  5a  weeks,  a  full  year,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1900  — a  library  in  itself.  VW74 


1  PERRY  MASON  &  CO.,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  | 

Extraordinary  Offer ! 

The  Youth's  Companion 

to  1900,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New- Year's 
Double  Numbers  for  two  years.  The  Twelve  Color  Companion  Cal- 
endar for  1899  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift)  and 

The  Farm  and  Fireside 

Both  papers  to  January  i,  1900,  for  only  $2.00  in  advance.  Address 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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December  1,  1898 


A  GOOD  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

THE  coming  around  of  the  holidays 
is  never  felt  more  keenly  than  by 
those  whose  home-life  is  broken  up 
and  by  tliose  so  far  from  home  they 
cannot  meet  with  their  families  at  that  time. 
Homesickness  in  all  its  worst  forms  sweeps 
over  one  at  this  time. 

To  those  who  can  still  meet  an  undivided 
family  tlieir  blessing  is  great.  Times  are  so 
close  in  many  homes  that  much  of  Christ- 
mas giving  must  be  forfeited,  but  the  meet- 
ing of  the  family  around  the  hospitable 
board  can  still  be  indulged  in. 

The  inevitable  turkey  comes  from  some- 
where, and  stuffed  at  one  end  with  chest- 
nuts and  at  the  other  with  oysters  it  always 
occupies  the  most  prominent  place;  so  of 
course  with  it  goes  good  accompaniments — 
sweet  potatoes,  boiled  onions,  slaw,  cran- 
berry sauce,  celery  and  pickles,  also  the 
side-diblies  of  jam,  jelly,  olives  and  other 
good  things  the  fruit-cupboard  has  packed 
away  in  its  recesses.  Sweet  memories  will 
be  recalled,  stories  told  of  times  away  from 
each  other,  and  once  more  the  famOy 
circle  cemented  by  love. 

So  for  those  to  whom  this  will  perhaps  be 
a  new  feature  let  me  give  the  following 
menu: 

Consommt". 
Turkey.  Oyster  Sauce  and  Cranberries. 
Sweet  Potatoes.  Squash. 
Boiled  Onions.        Curled  Potatoes. 
Celery  Slaw.  ilacarnni. 
Pickles.  Olives.  Cheese. 

Slince  Pie.         Penipkin  Pie.         Apple  Pie. 
Rice  Puddinsr.     Plum  Pudding. 
Watermelon  Layer-cake.    Devil's  Food. 
Tea.      Coffee.  Chocolate. 

To  make  tl.e  curled  potatoes,  boil  and 
nia«h  white  potatoes  as  usual,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  baker  and  i:)ress  through  a 
potato-curler,  some  on  top  of  the  dish.  Set 
in  the  oven  to  become  a  pale  brown. 

For  the  slaw,  make  a  fine-cut  slaw  of  eab- 
'  age,  putting  in  one  round  of  onion  and  one 
head  of  celery,  chopped  fine.  Then  cover 
with  the  usual  slaw  dressing.  Do  not  use 
o'ive-oil  in  it  unless  you  are  sure  all  your 
I  '  '  ii'e  like  it. 

T1>.e  best  rice  pudding  is  a  cupful  of  rice 
to  three  pints  of  milk,  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt  added.  Bake  three  hours, 
not  letting  it  brown  on  top  until  nearly 
('one;  stir  frequently,  and  add  hot  milk  as 
the  other  is  absorbed  by  the  rice.  This  is 
good  hot  or  cold. 

The  plum  pudding  can  be  made  two  weeks 
before,  if  you  wish,  and  can  be.  heated  in 
the  steamer  the  day  it  is  used. 

The  two  cakes  given  are  a  pretty  contrast, 
and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  table. 

Use  any  green  you  may  have  as  decora- 
tions— holly  or  cedar — and  bring  your  house- 
p'ants  into  prominence  for  that  day.  Let 
it  be  a  day  of  joy  and  good  cheer,  and 
let  some  of  it  shine  out  into  the  hearts 
of  the  lonely  ones  to  whom  it  may  be  a  sad, 
sad  time.  E.  B.  R. 


A  PEEP  INTO  A  CHRISTMAS-BOX 

A  needle-cushion  and  thread-case  com- 
bined, designed  for  a  little  girl,  had  for  its 
foundation  a  pasteboard  box  two  inches 
square  and  about  the  same  depth.  It  was 
covered  with  dark-blue  silk  and  fitted  Avith 
a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet.  Two  narrow 
ribbons  of  blue  and  crimson  were  attached 
to  each  corner  midway  from  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  a  spool  of  thread  strung  on  each 
of  the  four  longer  ones  and  the  ends  tied 
in  dainty  little  bov.s  with  the  shorter  rib- 
bons. The  case  when  hung  by  one  corner 
with  a  loop  and  bow  of  ribbon  was  both 
pretty  and  convenient,  with  the  cushion  in 
.  the  middle  surrounded  by  t!ie  four  spools  of 
thread. 

A  doily-case  was  of  two  large  squares  of 
heavy  cardboard,  covered  with  Ni'e-green 
denims  on  the  outside  and  pale  pink  silcsia 
on  the  inside.  Two  narrow  pink  ribbons 
were  attached  to  the  opposite  sides  of  both, 
to  tie  the  case  together  after  the  doilies  had 
been  smoothly  lain  between  the  coverings. 
A  spray  of  jiink  flowers  embroidered  in 
Asiatic  filo  floss  wou'd  have  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  case,  but  the  desicmer  was 
too  l)usy  a  housekeeper  to  spend  much  ti-^e 
on  ornamentation. 

A  plain  white  lawn  apron  had  a  three- 


inch  band  of  dotted  swiss  set  in  above  the 
hem  as  an  insertion,  and  the  dots  worked 
■n-ith  yellow  Eoman  floss  (which  launders 
beautifully),  to  represent  daisies.  This  made 
a  prettier  apron  than  one  entirely  of  the 
dotted  Swiss,  with  an  embroidered  border, 
as  is  frequently  done. 

A  black  sateen  apron  was  trimmed  across 
the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  with  three  very 
narrow  bands  of  crimson  sateen  stitched 
on  with  silk  thread  of  the  same  shade,  and 
was  really  a  very  beautiful  apron. 

Another  apron,  of  rather  heavy  white  lawn, 
was  trimmed  in  very  narrow  bands  of  yellow 
calico,  and  was  a  real  beauty.  A  quarter 
of  a  yard  of  the  calico  (that  being  known  as 
corn  color,  and  which  will  not  fade)  cost 
three  cents,  and  furnished  material  enough 
to  trim  three  aprons.  . 

A  cover  for  a  hot-water  bag  was  made  of 
a  bit  of  crimson  eider-down  flannel.  "With 
such  a  cover  the  hot-water  ba^  could  be  put 
into  baby's  carriage  when  out  riding  on  cold 
days  or  in  the  bed  on  cold  nights. 

Claba  S.  Everts. 


blown  bubbles,  small  and  great,  some  of 
which  have  dropped  to  earth  kaden-ladened; 
others  have  floated  skj^vard  as  rainbow- 
tinted  as  our  brightest  hopes  and  fancies. 
We  are  only  children  grown  tall,  and  if  we 
have  to  be  amused  with  our  pipes,  let  us 
give  the  children  even  a  more  tangible  pleas- 
ure in  the  shape  of  a  "pipe  doll-baby," 
and  see  how  they  will  bubble  over  with 
pleasure.  The  dolls  are  not  only  a  plaything, 
but  can  be  made  of  use  by  the  little  girls 
who  are  with  pride  learning  to  use  their 
needle.  On  the  back  of  a  bubble-pipe  paint 
a  face  with  water-colors;  adorn  the  mouth 
and  bowl  of  the  pipe  with  a  fancy  cap. 


HOME  MADE  DOLL-BABIES 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  many  of  us  are 
not  holding  plethoric  pocketbooks,  so  inge- 
nious minds  and  deft  fingers  will  have  to 
lend  their  assistance  in  preparing  gifts  for 
this  joyous  season.  How  often  we  notice  the 
handsome  shop-bought  doll-baby  is  discarded 
by  the  small  tots  for  one  that  is  home-made 
and  that  is  homely  indeed.  The  old-time 
rag  doll-baby  still  comes  to  the  front,  but 
none  come  so  two-facedly  as  the  doll  illus- 
trated. 

Out  of  bleached  cotton  cut  a  strip  about 
three  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long, 
round  one  end  like  a  head,  and  cut  the  oth- 
er end  square.  Slope  in  for  the  neck  and 
body,  and  stuff  this  with  cotton  or  wool. 
Make  the  face  of  the  white  baby  with  water- 
colors,  and  finish  the  head  with  a  white  cap. 
The  square  end  must  be  covered  with  black 
cloth,  the  face  painted  to  represent  a  dar- 
ky, and  the  head  finished  with  a  red  ker- 
chief.  The  waist  of  each  doll  is  dressed  as 
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desired,  and  the  skirt  is  attached  just  in  the 
center  of  tlie  doll.  The  skirt  is  like  one 
waist,  in  material,  on  one  side,  and  lined 
with  material  like  the  opposite  waist.  In 
this  way  the  little  ones  can  have  a  variet.v, 
and  one  minute  may  be  nursing  the  white 
baby  and  tlie  next  be  entertained  with  the 
old  liUick  mammy. 
Then  all  of  us  have  li-nd  our  pipes  and 


dress  the  stem  in  a  !Mother-Hubbard,  and 
insert  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a  spool  of 
thread.  A  little  bag  of  buttons  is  suspended 
from  sleeve  or  waist,  and  a  unique  apron 
is  confined  at  the  neck  by  a  needle  (already 
threaded),  and  inscribed  upon  the  apron, 
that  all  may  read,  are  these  words: 

My  name  is  Miss  Piper; 
I'm  uot  a  pen-wiper, 
But  if  from  .vour  shoes 
Your  buttons  you  lose. 
Just  bring  them  to  me, 
Aud  directly  you'll  see 
W  ith  what  great  delight 
I'll  sew  them  on  tight. 

Naxjtie  Hanger. 


WHAT  SHALL  OUR  CHILDREN  READ  ? 

Years  ago  this  question  did  not  need  much 
thought,  for  the  list  to  choose  from  was 
very  short;  but  now,  with  the  great  variety 
of  books  and  the  papers  and  magaEines  with- 
out number,  the  matter  has  assumed  an  im- 
portr.nce  wliich  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
taste  for  reading  which  a  child  develops  or 
acqiiires  is  destined  to  influence  all  his  after- 
life. It  is  not  wise  to  wait  until  a  child 
has  learned  to  read  for  himself  before  begin- 
ning to  foster  a  love  of  reading. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  speaking  of  an 
ideal  man,  said,  "Above  all  things,  as  a 
child,  he  should  tumble  about  in  a  library. 
All  men  are  afraid  of  books  that  have  not 
handled  them  from  infancy." 

A  little  child  who  cannot  read  may  be 
alloA^-ed  to  handle  books  and  look  at  the  il- 
lustrations, but  should,  from  the  first,  be 
taught  tliat  a  book  is  a  thing  of  value  and 
one  that  must  be  handled  carefu'ly. 

In  this  question  of  reading,  as  in  many 
others  touching  child-life,  the  mother  must 
ndt  neglect  her  opportunity.  Commence 
reading  to  the  children  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  read  for  tlVemse'ves,  and  let  the 
sound  of  mother's  voice  be  associated  with 
the  pretty  things  read.  There  are  books  of 
Bible  stories  which  will  interest  the  'ittle 
ones  and  awaken  a  love  for  l?ib'e  reading.  It 
is  surprising  at  how  early  an  age  a  taste  for 
history  may  be  formed  if  care  is  taken  to 
I«ick  out  entertaining  stories  from  history 
at  first,  ^'ature  studies  are  ahvays  interest- 
ing to  children,  and  besides  the  facts  taught, 
children  arc  stiujulated  to  observe.  They 
soon  learn  to  notice  everything  that  comes 
under  their  eyes— birds,  leaves,  insects,  way- 
side weeds  and  stories— nothing  is  too  small 
to  attract  their  attention.  Encourage  them 
to  talk  about  everything  you  read  to  them 
and  everything  they  see.  and  you  will  often 
find  that  their  Irir-l't  eves  are  discovering 
fa;  ts  and  beauties  that  you  know  not  of. 


"Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur,"  is  a 
child's  book  of  natural  history,  of  which 
they  never  tire  and  'from  which  they  A\-ill 
learn  much  of  their  outdoor  neighbors. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  confining  chil- 
dren to  solid  reading  entirely,  but  let  them 
have  Palmer  Cox's  "Brownies,"  Grimm's 
and  Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  etc.  When  a  child  has  learned  to 
read,  and  has  a  desire  to  read  for  himself, 
your  work  is  only  just  begun.  While  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much 
good  juvenile  reading,  it  is,  unfortunately, 
far  exceeded  in  amount  by  that  with  an  in- 
fluence that  is  positively  bad.  Guard  against 
indiscriminate  reading.  Be  watchful,  and 
never  put  a  hook  or  paper  in  your  child's 
hands  that  you  do  not  know  is  pure  and 
good.  Give  them  Charles  and  !Mary  Lamb's 
■'Tales  from  Shakspeare,"  Kingsley's  "Gre- 
cian Fairy  Tales,"  Miss  Alcott's  books, 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Stor-ies,"  and  for  sto- 
ries of  adventure  Cooper's  "Leather  Stock- 
ing Tales."  Don't  neglect  poetry.  Even 
little  children  learn  to  love  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Ingelow  and  all  our  best  poets, 
if  they  make  their  acquaintance  first  from 
moth.er's  lips.  Encourage  the  children  to 
read  aloud  to  you,  and  be  interested  in  what 
they  are  interested  in,  or  ought  to  be. 
Every  good  teacher  knows  the  power  of  be- 
ing bright,  interested  and  enthusiastic  in 
dealing  with  children.  A  wide-awake  en- 
thusiasm in  one's  self  will  sway  men,  how 
much  more  will  it  lead  little  children 
whither  you  will. 

Do  not  say,  "I  have  no  time  to  do  all 
this."  In  every  busy  life  some  things  must, 
perforce,  be  crowded  out,  but  the  wise 
mother  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  the  least 
important  things.  Let  there  be  less  fancy 
work,  less  frills  and  trimmings — yes,  less 
cooking  and  cleaning,  if  need  be — that  there 
may  be  time  to  read  land  talk  with  the 
children.  It  is  only  for  a  few  .vears  that  the 
opportunity  of  so  much  importance  to  all 
the  child's  future  life  is  yours.  The  chil- 
dren will  grow  to  be  men  and  women,  and 
then  you  can  take- the  time  for  these  other 
things;  but  if  you  neglect  doing  all  you  can 
to  form  a  taste  for  pure,  ennobling  reading 
now,  when  too  late  you  find  your  child  with 
a  vitiated  taste,  years  of  regret  will  not 
atone  for  your  lost  opportunity. 

Maida  McL. 

a 

TRIED  RECIPES 

Banax.\  Pie.- Bake  crust;  let  it  cool. 
Slice  two  bananas  into  the  ciust.  Boil  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  half  cupful  of  sugar, 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch  until  thin.  Let  it  cool,  and  then 
pour, over  the  bananas.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eggs,  and  spread  over  the  tO]);  put  in  a 
quick  oven  to  brown,  but  do  not  let  the 
pie  get  hot  through. 

Epcat.i.oped  Cor.n".— One  can  of  corn, 
one  cupful  of  rolled  crackers;  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Put  in  a  pan,  and  cover  with 
milk;  chip  butter  over  the  to]).  Bake  thirty 
minutes. 

Pea  Sal.\d. — Take  one  can  of  iieas,  one 
stalk  of  celery  and  whites  of  three  hard- 
boi'ed  eggs.  Thicken  the  juice  with  flour,  and 
add  one  half  of  a  cupful  of  vinegar.  Boil  the 
peas  until  cooked  thiough;  season  to  taste. 
Grate  the  yolks  over  the  top. 

H.\^^  Salad. — Chop  fine  the  remains  of  a 
lioiled  ham,  and  add  the  heart  and  inside 
head  of  a  lettuce.  Pour  over  it  a  dressing 
made  as  follows:  One  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, one  teasiioonful  of  pei)per,  one  teasi)oon- 
ful  of  sugar  and  nntstard,  one  half  pint  of 
vinegar  and  yolks  of  three  well-beaten  eggs; 
boil  until  it  creams;  when  cold  |iour  over 
the  ham  and  lettuce,  and  mix  well.  Lastly 
stir  in  one  cupful  of  sweet  cream. 

Fli?ll  Sal.vd.— Take  cold  -fish  left  fro-i 
dinner,  remove  all  bones  and  scpnr-.-tp  in 
small  pieces;  pour  over  and  I'  ix  wr'  ■vr>\}\ 
the  following  sauce:  One  well-l  eaten  r  fr  . 
one  table.spoonful  of  mixed  mustard.  ^'  v  • 
tablesi)oonfuls  of  vinegar  and  a  smal'  i  i  cr  o 
butter.  Let  it  just  boil  to  a  crea'u.  I'  rn 
jiour  over  the  fish,  with  lettuce  ^Ciiv - 
choi)]ied  fine  and  well  mixed.  Arrange  s  -la  ' 
lettuce  nicely  on  a  platter,  and  put  a  ar  e 
spoonful  of  salad  on  each  leaf.  In  servin-. 
just  slip  the  leaf  oflt  upon  the  plate. 

Cherry  Short-cake.— Make  a  cru.st  as 
for  biscuit;  bake  in  two  la.vers,  and  spread 
with  either  canned  or  preserved  cherries. 
Sei  ve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Fir.  Dessert. — Make  a  sponge-cake.  Stew 
figs  and  pull  apart;  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  stand  over  night.  Next  morning  bring 
slowly  to  the  boiling-point,  then  turn  out  to 
cool.  Cut  the, sponge-cake  into  squares,  put 
a  layer  of  Hgs  in  each  square,  and  over  this 
put  some  whipped  cream.    This  is  delibious. 

E.  R. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE 

He  offered  himsi-lf  for  the  land  he  loved, 
Hul  wbiit  shall  we  say  of  herV 

He  gave  to  liis  country  a  soldier's  life; 
Twas  dearer  by  far  to  the  soldier's  wife. 
All  honor  to-day  to  her! 

He  went  to  the  war  n-hile  his  blood  was  hot, 

Cut  what  shall  we  say  of  her'/ 
He  saw  for  hhnseif  through  the  battle's  flame 
.1  iii-ru's  ri'ward  on  the  scroll  of  fame; 
What  honor  is  due  to  her'/ 

He  olTered  himself,  but  his  wife  did  more. 

All  honor  to-day  to  herl 
For  dearer  than  life  was  the  gift  she  gave 
In  giving  the  life  she  would  die  to  save; 

\\  hat  honor  is  due  to  her? 

lie  ga\e  up  his  life  at  his  country's  call, 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  her? 
He  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice. 
But  she  is  the  one  who  pays  the  price; 
All  honor  we  owe  to  her. 

—Elliott  Flower,  in  Xew  York  Sun. 


A  PRETTY  WAY  TO  TREAT  AN  UGLY  DOOR 

THOSE  doors  were  the  bane  of  my 
life,  especially  the  three  leading 
t'nnn  tiie  parlor  into  the  hall, 
the  Ledrooni  and  the  dining-room. 
There  were  transoms  aiiove  tliem  all,  mak- 
ing them  so  tall  draperies  could  not  be 
hung  with  any  sort  of  grace.  Season  after 
season  I  revolved  those  transoms  and  doors 
in  my  mind,  I  added  wrinkles  and  gray  hair 
to  my  list  of  personal  charms,  but  I  seemed 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

"Mary  Ellen,"  I  said,  despairingly,  "if 
something  is  not  done  with  those  monsters 
this  autumn  I  shall  have  to  be  taken  to  an 
asylum.  " 

Miiry  E  len  h  okcd  at  me  in  that  detestably 
patronizing  manner  of  hers,  and  compla- 
cently rejilied,  "I  shouldn't  wonder."  And 
then,  with  a  look  at  the  offensive  tran- 
soms, murmured  softly,  "Spools." 

"Spools?"  I  echoed,  blankly.  "Spools?" 

"Yes,  spools.   Number  forty  or  Kfty." 

"If  ymi  have  no  objection  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  mean?"  I  observed. 

"Well,  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
sjiools  we  could  buy  some  slim  rattans, 
string  the  spo61s  on  them  or  cords,  re- 
move the  transoms,  and  glue  the  rattans  in 
the  casing.  The  effect  would  be  so  decidedly 
Moorish  you  would  im.agine  you  were  living 
in  the  Albambra." 

".^nid  we  might  stain  them  walnut  or 
cherry,  or  paint  them  white  or  any  color  we 
wished,"  I  began,  enthusiastically,  ignoring 
the  splendor  suggested  by  the  latter  part  of 
her  remark. 

ilary  Ellen  only  looked  at  me,  and  I  meek- 
ly subsided  into  silence. 

"But  where  could  Ave  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  spools?"  I  queried. 

"The  village  dressmaker  might  be  pressed 
into  service,"  said  ]Mary  Ellen. 

"Mary  Ellen,  don't  jou  think  if  we  took 
the  rattans  and  cut  them  the  right  length 
they  would  look  as  pretty  as  if  we  used 
spools?" 

iSfary  Ellen  gave  me  an  admiring  glance 
that  warmed  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  and 
answered,  briefly,  "Let's  try." 

And  we  did  try.  That  afternoon  we  drove 
to  town  and  bought  three  dozen  rattans 
with  which  to  begin,  and  went  to  work  with 
a  win. 

First  we  removed  the  transoms;  then  we 
cut  the  rattans  the  exact  length  re(iuired,and 
with  g'ue  Avhich  had  previously  been  heated 
we  fastened  them  securely  in  place.  An- 
other excellent  jjlan  whiclr  might  be  used  is 
to  bore  holes  above  and  below  with  a  small 
gimlet.  The  rattan  being  flexible  is  easily 
inserted.  In  case  the  spool  grille  is  desired, 
this  is  the  best  plan.  Small  staples  and  a 
litt'e  glue  will  fasten  the  cords  on  which 
the  spools  are  strung,  and  after  having  been 
treated  to  a  course  of  staining  it  forms  a 
very  handsome  grille. 

But  we  chose  the  spindle  style,  and  after 
getting  if  in  shape  our  next  consideration 
was  the  cui  tains.  Our  family  had  been  for- 
tunate. It  had  had  a  grandmother,  and  our 
grandmother  had  been  economical.    As  heir- 

oo'ns  there  had  fallen  to  Mary  Ellen's  lot 
nnd  mine  two  sets  of  old-fashioned  coverlets. 
To  add  to  our  good  luck,  they  had  been 
woven  in  white  and  indigo  blue,  and  though 
of  different  patterns,  were  both  so  neat 
and  pretty  that  when  I  breathed  "cover- 
lets" INlary  Ellen  actually  clapped  her  hands, 
and  we  scrambled  off  up-stairs  to  bring 
I'own  our  treasures.  They  were  packed  away 
in  the  cedar  chest  and  were  fragrant  with 
rn«p-leaves  and  lavender.     We  shook  out 

their  odorous  folds,  full  of  admiration  for 
tl'eir  decorative  possibilities,  and  rushed  to 
ii'V  n  tor  further  necessities — three  of  the 
largest  I'.ieces  of  iiamboo  that  we  could  find, 
and  fixtures  for  the  poles.  We  chose  fixtures 


to  be  inserted  rather  than  those  that  are 
placed  on  the  outside,  and  then  hastened 
home  to  hang  them.  • 

When  the  doors  were  taken  down  we 
placed  the  two  pairs  of  blue  curtains  oppo- 
site each  other  in  the  hall  and  bedroom  doors 
respectively,  and  for  the  dining-room  door 
we  bought  gray  crash,  just  such  as  has  been 
used  for  skirts  all  summer.  We  stamped 
large  olive  wreaths  at  regular  intervals  over 
this  and  embroidered  them  in  blue.  A,  car- 
pet of  blue  and  gray,  a  wall-paper  with 
pearl-colored  tints  predominating,  and  the 
reincarnation  of  our  sitting-room  was  com- 
plete. M.  M.  M. 

SELECTING  A  CHAFING-DISH  AND  ITS  OUTFIT 

It  is  noticed  that  tlie  convenient  chafing- 
dish  is  still  unpopular  with  a  few  house- 
wives, but  in  almost  every  instance  those 
who  are  not  enthusiastic  over  its  merits. are 
the  ones  who  have  not  selected  a  good  dish 
with  its  i)roper  outfit. 

A  full  chafing-dish  outfit  includes,  besides 
the  dish  itself,  a  cutlet-plate  and  cover  for 
sauteing  chops;  a  steaming-jilate,  which  is 
the  same  shape  as  the  cutlet-plate,  but  with 
the  bottom  covered  with  fine  holes,  an  alco- 
hol flagon,  a  toast-rack,  and  two  trays,  one 
on  which  to  stand  the  chafing-dish,  and  the 
other  for  hot  dishes  or  the  utensils  used  in 
cooking. 

One  spoon  is  usually  included  in  a  com- 
plete outfit,  but  it  is  either  of  aluminium  or 
silver-plated.  In  place  of  this  two  boxw-ood 
spoons  are  recommended.  These  may  be 
sufficiently  ornamented  to  match  the  other 
utensils,  and  are  to  be  preferred  to  metal 
spoons,  which  not  only  make  a  disagreeable 
sound  in  stirring,  but  are  apt"  to  scratch  the 
liottom  of  the  dish. 

Two  small  bowls  will  be  needed  to  hold 
the  raw  materials  and  seasoning,  and  these 
may  be  of  the  Japanese  variety,  or  the  Rus- 
sian wooden  bowls  vivid  in  red  and  gold. 

In  selecting  a  chafing-dish  there  is  now  a 
wide  choice  as  to  metal.  The  old-fashioned 
chafing-dish  of  our  grandfathers  was  made 
of  copper,  and  heated  by  means  of  charcoal. 
Then  copper  gave  place  to  silver,  and  brandy 
and  spirits  were  used  for  heating. 

To-day  we  have  it  in  many  styles,  from 
plain  tin  to  chased  silver,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  bj-  all  classes.  Some  claim  that 
block  tin  is  the  best  for  real  use,  as  it  heats 
more  evenly  and  retains  its  heat  longer; 
others  prefer  silver. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  in  point  of 
cost,  come  agate-ware,  nickel,  copper  and  sil- 
ver-plate. For  one  of  moderate  cost  nickel- 
plate  probably  gives  the  most  satisfaction. 

The  lamp  should  have  a  sliding  cover  reg- 
ulated by  a  screw;  this  allows  of  having  a 
small  or  good-sized  flame,  as  desired.  And 
the  hot-water  pan  should  be  provided  with 
handles  for  easy  adjustment  while  cooking. 

S.  W.  H. 


PEN-WIPER 

This  useful  article  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
green  felt  cut  heart-shape,  and  two  round 
pieces  of  chamois  notched  and  placed  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  felt. 

The  butterfly  is  made  of  orange  and  yel- 
low satin  ribbon — the  orange  for  the  upper 
wings  and  j-ellow  for  the  lower  ones. 


The  body  is  made  of  a  little  roll  of  yellow 
felt,  shaped  for  head  and  body  by  winding 
a  silk  thread  around  it.  Plait  the  ribbon 
for  the  wings,  and  fasten  to  the  body.  Then 
paint  the  wings  at  the  edge  with  burnt 
sienna,  making  the  eyes  black.  The  eyes 
of  the  butterfly  are  black  beads,  and  the 
antennae  are  little  stamens  such  as  are  used 
for  artificial  flowers. 

Lena  J.  Rixc.rEBERG. 


For  Whooping  Cough  or  Croup,  .Tayne's 
F.xppctnrant  is  th(>  natural  remedy.  If  given 
nccnrdiiig  rn  directions,  it  usually  affords  im- 
mediate relief. 


BABY-SACK 

As  the  cool  days  advance  the  wants  of  the 
lilt  e  ones  that  we  4iave  always  with  us 
pusii  prominently  to  the  front.  Dame 
r'ashion  rules  in  regard  to  their  wardrobe 
as  whimsically  as  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
older  ones. 

The  Mother-Hubbard  sack  had  its  day, 
but  now  we  have  the  "jersey  crochet 
sack,"  which  has  superseded  it,  and  as  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  we  give  it  welcome.  The 
sack  requires  two  and  one  half  ounces  of 
white  and  one  ounce  of  colored  saxony.  They 
are  very  sim|)le,  and  any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  crocheting  can  easily  make  one 
by  the  following  directions: 

Connnence  the  sack  in  the  bottom  of  the 
back  by  making  a  chain  of  54  stitches. 

First  row — '27  stitches,  with  a  chain  of  1 
between  each  stitch.  Continue  in  this  way 
for  foity-seven  rows. 

Forty-eighth  row — Narrow  at  each  end; 
first  narrowing  leaves  "2.5  stitches;  second 
narrowing  leaves  23  stitches;  third  narrowing 
leaves  21  stitches.  Shoulder  has  5  stitches 
(one  is  taken  up  before  the  narrowing,  3  in 
narrowing,  and  one  in  last  row). 

!Make  a  chain  of  12  stitches  (this  is  for  one 
side  of  front)  on  this  chain;  do  6  short 


American  Pcscrt."  Xow  it  is  a  veritable 
"Garden  of  Eden."  "God  is  revealed  in 
nature"  is  one  of  the  tenets  ot  the  colony. 

rwenty-lne  children,  whose  ages  range 
from  one  to  ten,  are  alieady  in  the  home.  A 
healthier,  happier  lot  of  little  ones  it  would 
be  hard  to  lind.  Everything  that  possi'nly 
can  be  done  for  them  for  their  comfort  or 
pleasure  is  surely  done.  Their  mental,  mor- 
al and  physical  natures  are  carefully  and 
highly  developed.  \\e  as  parents  can  take 
many  lessons  from  the  directors  of  these  lit- 
tle ones. 

It  is  the  desiiju  that  work  shall  be  made 
attractive  to  the  children  and  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  wherein  the  mind  wii,  l.ediverted 
and  the  body  exercised.  Yourg  as  they  are, 
they  have  their  garden  for  botany  and  their 
laboratory  for  chc.nistry.  llorticuiture  and 
agricu;ture  are  ri_\xa  td  to  them  through 
fields  and  orchards,  ll.e  senses  are  all  care- 
fully cultivated  Iroiii  t..e  very  first.  They 
are  taught  to  think — to  undcr.stand  the  rea- 
sons of  things.  And  think  of  it,  mothers,  are 
even  encouraged  to  ask  questions! 

The  dress  of  the  children  is  neat,  comfor- 
table'and  simple;  nothing  more  is  aimed  at. 
As  to  diet  they  are  vegetarians.  The  thought 
all  the  way  through  is  to  take  away  the  bad 


stitches;  there  are  11  stitches  in  all.  Make 
the  front  48  rows  deep.  The  other  front 
is  commenced  from  the  other  shoulder  and 
made  just  like  the  one  described. 

Join  on  colored  worsted,  and  make  tAVO 
rows  of  star-stitch  all  around  the  sack. 
Join  on  white,  and  make  one  row  of  short 
stitches  all  around.  In  the  second  row  wi- 
den in  the  eighteenth  stitch  on  top fors'eeve. 
No  more  widenings,  but  make  four  more 
rows  of  white  all  around  the  sack. 

Now  join  the  sleeve  (there  are  36  stitches 
caused  by  widening  5  on  the  front,  5  on  the 
back,  making  46  stitches  in  the  entire 
sleeve).  The  sleeve  is  33  rows  deep.  Join 
on  colored  worsted,  draw  up  sleeve  at  bot- 
tom by  chain  of  one  and  skip  3  short 
stitches.    Catch  down  with  short  stitch. 

Make  two  rows  of  star-stitch  for  cufE  of 
sleeve. 

A  chain  of  three  made  of  the  white  wors- 
ted is  caught  down  all  around  the  sack. 

Lace  the  sack  up  under  the  arms  with 
cords  finished  with  balls.  Also  run  a  cord 
finished  in  the  same  way  around  the  neck. 

Nannie  Hanger. 

THE  LAND  OF  CHILDREN 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  surround- 
ings or  heredity  make  the  man  bid  fair 
soon  to  be  answered  by  the  new  colony  of 
children  which  has  been  formed  by  philan- 
thropists in  New  York. 

The  idea  is  that  if  children,  no  matter  how 
handicaiiped  by  birth,  be  taken  away  from 
all  evil  surroundings,  and  be  trained  and  de- 
veloped according  to  the  latest  approved 
method,  taught  a  new  code  of  morals  and 
manners,  a  new  law  of  social  intercourse,  a 
new  conception  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
individual,  a  new  race  of  people  can  be  de- 
veloped whose  motto  shall  be  unselfishness. 

This  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Newbrough,  in  1884.  He  felt  that  his 
mission  came  to  him  as  a  revelation  from 
heaven;  that  this  was  the  way  to  secure  the 
betterment  of  hunutnity — this  segregation 
and  training  of  little  children. 

The  children  that  are  brought  to  Shalam 
to  be  experimented  on,  as  it  were,  are  "or- 
phan babes  and  cast-aAvay  infants  and  found- 
lings." Tlieir  home  is  in  the  sister  state  just 
south  of  Colorado,  and  I  know  from  experi- 
ence how  beautifully  these  Rio  Grande 
vaXeys  can  be  made  to  "blossom  as  a  rose," 
through  the  magnificent  system  of  irrigation. 
This  bend  in  the  arm  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river,  called  Messilla,  is  but  fifty  mi'es  north 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  once  a  part  of  "The  Great 


tendencies  by  substituting  something  better 
in  their  stead.  They  desire  to  reduce  the 
vices  indulged  in  by  those  out  in  the  world 
to  a  minimum,  and  develop  the  mind  and 
soul  to  the  highest  degree.  And  there  is 
much  in  it. 

]  can  never  forget  what  an  old  man  once 
said  to  me;  it  was,  "We  boys  used  to  tell 
the  truth,  till  mother  whi]iped  it  out  of  us." 
They  had  broken  something,  confessed  it, 
and  were  then  whipped.  The  founders  of 
Shalam  are  more  judicious,  ^'others,  are  we 
always  as  Avise  as  Ave  should  be  in  our  "land 
of  children?"  ElLxV  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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AN  IDEA  FOR  MATCH-SCRATCKERS 

The  humble  office  of  the  match-scratcher 
is  never  so  much  appreciated  as  Avhen  this 
little  article  is  missing.  The  right  thing  in 
the  Avrong  place  is  certain  to  be  that  un- 
available piece  of  sandpaper  on  Avhich  to 
strike  the  needed  match. 

The  ready-made  scratchers  are  deplorably 
inartistic,  but  their  use  is  undoubted.  A 
clcAer  Avay  has  been  devised  by  a  young 
girl  to  supply  each  room  in  the  house  Avith  a 
pretty,  appropriate  match-scratcher.  The 
idea  is  so  simple  and  the  result  so  good  that 
it  should  be  described  for  the  benefit  of 
other  households. 

From  a  collection  of  picturesgathered  from 
paiiers  and  magazines  this  maiden  selects 
for  her  athletic  brother  an  illustration  in 
black  and  Avhite  of  a  goU'-player.  This  pic- 
ture is  pasted  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard  of 
the  same  size  as  the  draAving,  five  by  five 
inches,  and  a  narroAv  length  of  sandpaper 
fastened  at-  the  loAver  corner  to  the  right. 
A  brass  ring  is  firmly  glued  at  the  back  in 
the  center  of  the  top.  This  is  pressed  care- 
fully before  put  to  use  upon  the  AA^all. 

For  the  nursery  the  selection  that  Avill 
catch  the  attention  of  the  little  folks  is 
"Goldilocks  and  the  Bear."'  In  the  library  a 
silhoutte  of  Robert  Burns  is  emploj'ed.  For 
the  nmsic-room  the  figure  of  a  Anolin-player, 
The  famous  "Choco'ate  Maiden,"  noAV  often 
seen  in  miniature  copy  on  advertising  pages, 
is  chosen  for  the  dining-room.  On  the  hall- 
landing  a  tiny  ])rint  of  the  loA-ely  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia  "as  she  comes  doAA-n  the 
stairs." 

The  clever  thought  embodied  in  the  dec- 
oration of  each  "scratcher"  draAVS  out  a 
pleasing  inspection  before  and  after  the 
match  has  been  draAvn  across  the  sandpaper. 

Alice  M.  Kellogg. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  CAMERA  ON  THE  FARM 

*r7X  these  days  ■svhen  a  really  good  camera 
B  cnn  be  had  at  small  expense  it  is  possible 
i  ior  nearly  every  one  to  own  one.  ^^"here 
could  a  pleasanter  place  for  this  diversion 
be  found  than  on  the  farm?    So  manj-  farm- 
ers never  think  of  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren the  a'inisements  that  are  very  common 
in  the  cities,  then  wonder  why  they  are  in 
such  haste  to  fret  away  from  the  farm. 

good  camera,  while  it  will  amuse,  will 
p"sn  ii>struct.  and  will  give  to  young  people  a 
trsto  for  art, and  teach  them  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful in  natme  that  they  might  otherwise 
never  oi  sci  ve;  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tions I  kiiow  tliat  those  who  live  c'ose  to 
nature  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  into  our 
bustlii-g,  ci-owded  cities. 

There  will  be  no  end  of  delight  for  the 
whole  fami\v  in  the  ownership  of  one  of 
these  instruments,  and  who  would  not  like 
to  have  pictures  of  the  old  home,  that  pretty 
bit  dov'n  in  tlie  meadoAv,  the  purling  stream 
where  tl-e  catt'e  come  to  drink"?  How  many 
times  in  after  years  would  these  bits  of 
board  '  e  treasured  when  the  family  around 
the  o'd  hearthstone  are  scattered  and  gone. 
There  v  i  u'd  we  find  the  family  dog  and  the 
favorite  liorse,  our  prize  Jerseys,  and  the 
trin  o!  s'TCji  that  took  first  prize  at  the 
count-  fi^'v.  .Ml,  the  memories  they  would 
brinp'  f'l w  we  would  live  over  the  old 
da>  s  i?    (•(  1.  ii-g  at  them! 

The  ;  echanical  part  is  not  so  hard,  either. 
Any  1  r'gl  t  boy  or  girl  could,  with  the  book 
that  accon-:panies  all  good  instruments,  learn 
to  deve'op  and  print  the  pictures  at  home. 
Patience  and  a  little  experience  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

Let  ur  ho]>e  tliat  more  farm  homes  may 
soon  knoAv  the  delights  of  a  camera,  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  prove  a  joy  forever;  at 
least  the  one  that  is  owned  by  the  writer  has 
proven  so.  Irma  B.  Matthews. 
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HINTS  FROM  THE  METROPOLIS 

The  old-fashioned  poke-bonnet  is  to  be 
seen  this  fall  in  miniature,  for  the  small 
child.  To  1  e  sure,  it  is  ruffled  and  frilled 
and  shirred,  and  presents  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent appcprance  to  that  worn  in  former 
years;  sti'l  the  shape  is  essentia'ly  the  same, 
rnd  quite  '  ecnming  to  the  little  faces  appear- 
ing beneath  its  curved  frame.  Faille,  benga- 
line  and  ot'-er  si'ks,  and  velvet  as  well, 
together  with  laces  and  ribbons  and  feath- 
ers, produce  char^nr'g  effects. 

Tam-o'-shanters  for  the  school  boy  and 
girl  are  in  vogue  this  season,  and  can  be 
seen  in  cloth  or  leather  or  combinations  of 
both. 

Very  dainty  creations  in  babies"  'ong  and 
short  coats  of  Bedford  cord  and  eider-down 
are  being  worn,  and  are  easily  made  by  the 
home  worker  because  of  their  simplicity. 

The  shirt-waist  seems  bound  to  stay,  and 
will  certainly  be  much  worn  this  season  for 
home  and  .school  wear.  Corduroy,  velveteen 
and  cashmere  are  the  popular  materials,  and 
while  warm  and  serviceable,  are  also  pretty 
and  dressy. 

The  latest  fad  in  round  garters  is  to  cover 
the  p'ain  silk  garter  elastic  with  fancy  rib- 
bon, shirred  about  an  inch  from  either  side, 
thus  forming  a  frill  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  garter.  A  tiny  bow  completes  the 
arrangement. 

Considering  the  military  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  cloaks,  gowns,  etc.,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  cadet-blue  is  one  of  the  pop- 
ular shades,  and  holds  its  own  with  the  reds 
and  purples  and  browns. 

Braid  is  seen  in  all  its  widths  and  varietiea 
on  the  fall  and  winter  gowns  and  cloaks, 
from  the  very  narrow  edging  to  the  large 
fancy  designs,  and  since  the  tailor-made 
gown  is  in  the  ascendant  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  trimming  possible. 

E.  L.  H.  R. 


HOME  MADE  COUGH-CANDY 

There  is  no  confection  that  should  be  so 
shunned  as  the  cough-drops  that  are  in  the 
market,  for  most  of  them  contain  more  or 
less  moi-phine  and  other  hurtful  drugs. 

The  hoarhound  candy  of  commerce  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  contains  an  ounce  of  that  herb. 
A  manufacturing  confectioner  once  told  the 
writer  that  they  never  used  hoarhound,  but 
chicory,  to  give  the  flavor  to  hoarhound 
candy.  The  following  recipes  have  been  in 
the  writer's  family  for  years,  and  cannot  be 
excelled: 

Hoarhound  Candy. — Make  a  pint  of 
strong  tea,  either  from  the  fresh  or  dried 
herbs.  Strain,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  pint  of  tea.  Boil  until  brittle  when 
tried  in  cold  water,  then  pour  into  shallow, 
Jiuttered  pans.    Wiieji  nearly  cold  mai-k  o£f 


into  small  squares.  If  too  bitter,  make  the 
tea  weaker  next  time. 

IrELAND-MOSS  Candy.— Put  five  cents' 
worth  of  the  moss  to  soak  over  night  in  cold 
water.  In  the  morning  pick  it  over  care- 
fullj',  put  into  a  double  boiler  with  plenty 
of  water,  and  let  simmer  until  it  is  a  thick 
glue.  Add  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to 
every  half  pint  of  the  glue,  and  cook  until 
it  will  form  a  creamy  ball  Avhen  rolled  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Pour  into  shallow,  but- 
tered pans,  and  when  nearly  cold  mark  into 
squares. 

Pure  LEiiox-DRors.— To  one  half  pint  of 
strained  lemon-juice  and  an  equal  part  of 
water  add  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  boil  until  it  will  crack  when  tried  in 
cold  water.  Pour  into  shallow,  buttered 
pans,  and  mark  into  squares  when  nearly 
cold, 

HoiiE-MADE  Troches.— Mix  one  ounce 
each  of  powdered  cubebs,  sweet  flag-root, 
licorice  and  gum  arable;  then  moisten  with 
one  dram  of  oil  of  anise  and  one  third  of  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  cubebs.  To  this,  Avhen  well 
mixed,  add  one  half  of  a  pound  of  best 
confectioners'  sugar  and  enough  warm  water 
to  form  a  stiff  dough.  Sprinkle  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  with  powdered  licorice,  and  roll 
out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  out 
into  troches  with  a  thimble.  Add  a  little 
more  water  if  the  fragments  get  too  dry 
to  roll  out  nicely.  Place  ujion  paper  in  a 
cool,  dry  p'ace  to  get  dry,  which  ma.y  require 
several  daj's,  after 
which  pack  away 
in  small  boxes. 
Quite  a  good  busi- 
ness can  be  done 
by  making  and 
selling  these  sim- 
p'e  candies,  espec- 
ially t  o  school- 
children. 
ilAY  LOXARD. 

a 

RECEPTACLE  FOR 
CURLING-TONGS 

For  this  very 
useful  article  get 
your  tinsmith  to 
make  a  tube  of  a 
piece  of  tin  five  by 
five  inches  square, 
and  have  two 
holes  -punched  at 
the  back  to  pass 
the  ribbon  through 
by  which  to  hang 
it  up.  Then  take 
a  piece  of  white  linen  the  same  size,  bind  it 
at  each  edge  with  ribbon  of  any  color  pre- 
ferred, sew  firmly  around  the  tin  tube,  make 
two  bows,  and  sew  on  as  in  illustration. 
Xow  complete  all  by  painting  any  suitable 
design  in  water-color  on  the  linen.  The 
lettering  is  pretty  in  olive-green.  But  for 
the  majority  who  do  not  paint,  embroider 
the  design  in  silk  floss  before  putting  the  rib- 
bon binding  on.  The  edge  can  be  scalloped 
in  white  file  floss. 

LeXA  J.  RlXGUEBEEG. 


VARIATIONS  ON  THE  OYSTER  THEME 

Created  Oysters. — This  requires  one 
quart  of  oysters  and  one  pint  of  rich  milk. 
Let  the  milk  come  to  a  boil,  then  add  the 
oysters.  ilix  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
with  a  generous  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  stir 
in.  After  boiling  up  twice  this  may  be 
poured  over  slices  of  toast  or  eaten  the  same 
as  oyster  stew.    Season  to  taste. 

Stewed  Oysters. — Drain  one  quart  of 
oysters,  heat  the  liquor,  and  skim.  Add  one 
pint  of  milk,  and  when  it  boils  skim  again; 
then  add  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  the  oysters.  Season  highly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  dash  of  celery-salt.  When 
the  edges  ha\"e  curled  pour  into  a  tureen 
in  which  has  been  put  a  handful  of  small 
crackers. 

Oyster  P.\tties.— To  one  pint  of  small 
oysters  add  one  scant  pint  of  cream,  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed  smooth  in 
some  of  the  cream.  Salt  to  taste,  and  a  dash 
of  white  pepper.  When  thoroughly  cooked  fill 
the  patty-shells,  set  in  -the  oven  a  minute  to 
heat;  serve  at  once.  This  fills  a  dozen  shells 
or  even  a  few  more  at  a  pinch. 

Poor  Max's  Disir. — Drain  one  quart  of 
oysters;  butter  a  baking-dish,  put  in  a  layer 
of  bread-crumbs,  a  layer  of  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes, sliced,  a  layer  of  oysters,  salt,  pepper 
and  bits  of  butter,  and  so  on  till  the  dish 
is  full.  Pour  over  it  the  liquor,  and  bake  one 
hour.  This  will  make  enough  for  six  i)eo- 
ple.  Macaroni  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
potatoes,  or  rice,  or  hominy,  l)ut  all  must 
be  previously  cooked.  JSIary  W.  W. 


THE  FAVORITES  OF  TIME 


How  the  jiatrox  rR:-.sT-;i!VEs  her  maid- 
en UEAurv. 

Has  old  Father  Time  his  favoi-ites?  It 
wouid  seem  so.  Two  j^oung  girls,  sisters  or 
schoolmates,  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
wedlock  at  the  same  time.  They  are  equally 
young,  equally  fair.  They  walk  in  even  step 
with  Time  for  a  few  j-ears,  and  then  they 
are  so  dift'erent  in  appearance  that  they 
might  pass  for  mother  and  daughter  in- 
stead of  women  of  equal  age. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Time  has  no  favorites; 
he  is  kind  to  those  who  are  kind  to  them- 


selves. The  younger  looking  woman  will 
tell  you  she  does  not  know  how  it  is  that  she 
keeps  her  youth  and  fairness,  she  uses  no 
cosmetic,  no  powder,  no  paint.  The  woman 
who  looks  so  inuch  older  will  say,  "'I'm 
obliged  to  use  paint  and  powder,  I  have  to 
cover  up  my  j-ellow  skin  and  hide  these 
wrinkles.'"  If  you  probe  a  little  deeper  into 
the  secrets  of  these  women,  you  will  find 
that  the  youthful  one  has  learned  that  the 
I 'est  cosmetic  is  health,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  general  health  for  the  body  which  is 
hourly  undermined  by  the  local  ill-health  of 
the  delicate  female  organs.  Knowing  this 
she  has  taken  prompt  means  to  cure  the  dis- 
agreeable drains,  the  bearing-down  pains, 
and  the  inflanmiations  and  ulcerations, 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  affect  most 
women  who  experience  the  tremendous 
change  which  by  marriage  and  motherhood 
is  wrought  on  the  distincth'  feminine  organs. 

The  older  appearing  woman  -still  tell  you 
the  common  story  of  constant  and  useless 
doctoring  for  backache,  for  female  vreakness, 
for  debilitating  drains.  Inflammation  like 
a  fire  burns  up  her  strength.  L'lceration 
like  a  leech  saps  her  vitality.  Nature  cannot 
make  a  bright  eye  and  a  pure  complexion 
without  rich,  pure  blood.  This  woman's 
blood  flows  sluggishly  along  the  canals  of 
the  body,  like  some  oozy,  slimy  current, 
whose  motion  barely  keeps  it  from  utter 
stagnation. 

Beauty  is  every  woman's  birthright.  A 
healthy  woman  is  always  beautiful.  This 
secret  of  health  and  beauty  for  every  woman 
lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  plain  truth  that 
where  thei'e  are  local  diseases  of  the  organs 
distinctively  feminine  there  can  be  no 
health  and  lieauty  while  these  debilitating, 
life-sa)iping  ailments  continue. 

"'But,"'  comes  the  natural  question,  "can 
these  diseases  be  cured?  It  is  no  wonder 
women  ask  the  (luestion  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ures of  ordinary  practitioners.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  cases  have  in  the  past 
thirty  years  been  referred  to  Dr.  E.  V. 
Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to  the 
Inv.dids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buft'alo,  N.  Y.,  and  although  the  majority 
are  chronic  cases  aggravated  by  injudicious 
and  ignorant  treatment,  yet  the  great  record 
stands  that  of  thousands  of  such  suffering 
women  ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred 
have  been  entirely  cured. 

"I  feel  it  a  dut.v  to  inform  you  that  I 
had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from  ner- 
vousness with  all  its  symptoms  and  compli- 
cations," writes  ilrs.  O.  X.  Fisher,  1861 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  "I 
was  constantly  going  to  see  a  physician 
or  purchasing  medicine  for  this  or  that  com- 
plaint as  my  troubles  became  unbeai'able. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  my  husband  induced 
me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription. 
After  taking  one  bottle  and  following  your 
advice  I  was  so  encouraged  that  I  took  five 
more  bottles  of  'Favorite  Prescription'  and 
then  I  did  not  take  any  more  for  several 
weeks  as  I  felt  so  much  better,  but  sti'l  I 
was  not  comi)IeTel.v  cured.  I  commenced 
taking  it  again  and  felt  that  I  was  improv- 
ing faster  than  at  first.  I  am  not  now  cross 
and  irritable,  and  I  have  a  good  color  in  my 
face;  have  also  gained  about  ten  pounds  in 
weight  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  comfort, 
for  I  ai'i  a  new  woman  once  more  and  your 
advice  and  your  'I'avorite  Prescription'  are 
the  causas  of  it,  coupled  witii  your  'Pleasant 
Pellets'  which  are  not  to  bo  disi)ciisrd  with. 
I  took  eight  bottles  of  the  'Prescription"  the 


last  time,  making  fourteen  in  all,  and  will 
not  take  any  more  unless  you  so  advise,  for 
I  do  not  see  as  I  need  it.  I  have  often  told 
my  friends  how  I  was  cured,  and  have  been 
no  little  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of 
them  have  also  used  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  with  great  benefit.  I  have  in- 
duced several  to  try  it,  and  have  heard  that 
they  were  much  pleased  with  the  results." 

The  record  of  such  cures  is  unimpeach- 
able, as  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  en- 
joyed by  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  women 
who  have  tried  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription. Any  sick  or  ailing  woman  can 
consult  Dr.  Pierce  by  letter  without  charge. 
Bj^  this  method  there  is  no  subjecting  of 
the  patient  to  the  embarrassing  questions, 
offensive  examinations,  and  obnoxious  local 
treatments  which  frighten  so  many  modest 
\\-omen  away  from  the  door  of  help.  You 
can  write  freely,  frankly,  because  your  let- 
ter will  be  read  in  private  and  all  its  con- 
fidences will  be  held  sacred.  You  can  write 
without  fee  as  without  fear. 

There  is  no  alcohol,  whisky  or  other  stim- 
ulant in  Dr.  Pierce"s  Favorite  Prescription. 
It  is  equally  free  from  opium  and  all  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  preserves  its  virtues  in  any 
climate  without  the  aid  of  sjTup  or  sugar. 

The  cure  of  ^Irs.  Fisher  was  accomnlished 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion. Her  cure  is  but  the  type  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  If  you  want  a  like  cure  you'll 
find  it  in  "Favorite  Prescription"  only  and 
not  in  a  substitute.  If  you  want  a  cure  you 
don't  want  a  substitute.  You  should  make 
any  substituting  dealer  see  that  as  you  see  it. 

A  keen  observer  of  human  nature  recently 
said:  "I  mistrust  the  druggist  who  endeav- 
ors to  dissuade  me  from  buying  the  medicine 
I  had  in  mind  on  entering  his  store.  My 
fear  is  that  he  may  change  my  doctor's  pre- 
scription to  make  it  better  suit  his-  conve- 
nience and  selfish  interests."  The  moral  is, 
I)atronize  the  dealer  who  respects  your  judg- 
ment and  gives  you  exactl.v  what  you  call 
for. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  day  is  Dr. 
Pierce's  great  work,  "The  People's  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser."  1008  pages  and 
over  700  illustrations.  This  book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
only.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper- 
bound  edition,  or  31  one-cent  stamps  of  the 
handsome  edition  bound  in  cloth.  Address 
Dr.  K.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  50  YEARS  i 

Our  make  of  Car- 
pets have  been  the 
Standard  of  Quality 
the  -world  over. 
Many  Carpets  that 
we  sold  25  and  30 
years  ago  are  in  use 
today.  We  have 
testimonials  from 
every  corner  of  the 
civilized  world. 

We  publish  an  ex- 
quisite 16-color  lith- 
ographed Catalogue  of  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
tieres and  Lace  Curtains,  showing  all  designs 
in  their  actual  colors,  and  from  these  colored 
plates  you  can  make  as  satisfactory  a  selection 
as  though  you  were  here  at  the  mill. 

By  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer 
you"  buy  at  dealers'  prices.    Here  are  speci- 


29c.  to  $1.00  a  yard. 


men  Bargains: 

Best  Axtninster  Carpets,  85c 
Balto.  Brussels  Carpets,  52c 
Ex.  Sup.  Ingrain  Carpets,  29g 

And  farther,  we  sew  Carpets  free,  furnish 
Carpet  Lining  free  and  prepay  freight. 

We  also  issue  a  Furniture  Catalogue. 

Do  you  think  we  would  spend  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly  advertising  these  Cata- 
logues if  they  were  not  worth  having?  Ad- 
dress this  way: 

Julius  HSnesft  Son,! 

Dcpt  312     BAI-TIMORE,  M». 


25g35g50c  INDIANOLA 

LEATHER  SUSPENDERS 

A  million  men  wear  them.  i>>  li-in.- 
ju&ting:.  no  strain  on  the  but  un  , 
never  wear  out.  Try Xhestores.  oi  ut* 
will  send  them  post-paid  to  any  act- 
dress.  Jflain  leather.  25c:  enaiifl. 
35c;  fancy  kid  cu^^hion  bn<-k.  6iK:. 
iSingle  round  principle,  evny  pair 
"  ^s*'Stamped,  takf  rio  older. 
^  TMUANO»  '  SI  HPFNUrr  ' 

C4  N  JcfTopvon  Slrirt,  (  IIICACO. 
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GEAKHART^S  IMPKOVED  FAMILY 

KNITTING 

ChenpfB*  nnil  Ite'-t.    Soli  12  mid  irel  yours  free. 

Send  for  particulars,  and  free  samples  of  work  knit  on 
my  new  Rlhtilni;  Attaclimciit.  Yarn  in  stock.  Address 
J.  E.  OKAKIIAKT,  BOX  A-Sl,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


Ri  iRRpn  ^'^^  ^^^^^ 
rnnncK      n.  c.  &  ru 
UUUll  JI  I          n^toxi  St.,  TOLEDO,  01 


OiiMrcEu  A'Jdrcsg, 

bber  Co.. 

OUIO.        Catalogue  Freo. 


J  Stake      In  $10  j\  nHy  selllncr  our  5Iiifk. 
titj  tiit..^li  l^■^>^^  SMrlx.  n.MV  «lre-.s  sliicl.ls, 
'  clc.l'iil.I'Vpf.  Luciies'  Supply  Co..     IS  Ki)re>l  Ave-Chicaito 

nATrMT  Secured  or  m<m.'y  .lU  rr-tnrn.Mi.  Soarcli  free, 
r  A  I  \J\  I    CoHanier  ^  Co.,  1(H1  F  .St..  Wash.,  I>.  C. 
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THE  LOST  WILL 

By  Will  Allen  Dromgoole 


Chapteb  VI. 

UNCLE  BEX  TELLS  A  STOBT 


there 
about 
tbere 


,  HE  will  was  lost 
was  no  doubt 
that.  At  first 
were  those  disposed  to 
believe  the  widow  had 
made  away  with  it.  But 
neither  Wesley  nor  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  were  of  this 
number. 

"She's  cross  and  ill- 
tempered,''  Wesley  had 
declared,  "but  she 
wouldn't  do  that." 
Nora  said  to  Mike,  as 
the  days  went  by  and  no  trace  of  the  missing 
document  was  found,  "It's  somewhere  on  the 
place,  Mike;  the  ould  man  got  unaisy  and 
changed  the  hiding-place,  Oi'm  thinking.  The 
ould  cat  isn't  in  it  this  time,  Mike.  Oi've 
known  her  a  long  time;  and  while  she's  the 


him  now.  She  had  become  strangely  grnm 
and  silent  of  late,  and  while  she  did  not 
mistreat  him,  she  left  him  gloriously  alone. 

Finally  the  loneliness  became  unendurable, 
and  he  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  went 
down  to  the  field  where  the  hands  were  at 
work.  Uncle  Ben  saw  him  coming  and  beck- 
oned him;  the  negro's  contract  would  end 
with  the  ending  year,  and  as  he  had  resolved 
to  leave  at  that  time  he  also  resolved  that 
he  Mould  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  midnight 
vision  in  the  old  spring-house.  He  had  kept 
silence  all  these  mouths  because  he  was 
bonud  to  Mrs.  Womack  for  the  year,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  make  his  path  harder  than 
necessary. 

Wesley  had  never  lost  the  hold  he  had 
taken  upon  the  old  man's  affections;  there 
was  a  strong  friendship  between  them.  The 
negro  saw  that  the  boy  had  been  crying. 

"What's  de  matter, 'son?"  said  he,  in  the 
kindly  tone  one  often  hears  among  these  old 
family  servants.  "Hab  she  been  mistreatin'  ob 
you?"  nodding  toward  the  house,  where  Mrs. 


temper  of  the  ould  boy.  she's  no  vilyun.  She's  was  busy  with  her  preserving.  "Hab 

been  spoiled  and  uplifted  by  the  rise  of  for- 
tune. Jlike,  but  she's  no  thafe.    She  niver 


touched  the  will.  Though  Oi'm  thinking  she'll 
not  trouble  herself  to  foind  it.  nather,  Mike." 

She  was  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  Wes- 
ley's st<;ry  of  that  last  moment  at  the  death- 
bed of  his  father. 

"He  tried  to  tell  me  something,"  said  Wes- 
ley, when  discussing  the  matter,  as  he  had 
done  a  dozen  times  with  the  O'Bryaus. 
"Father  tried  to  tell  me  something  when  he 
was  dying,  but  he  was  too  weak;  already  he 
was  nearly  dead.  He  could  outy  point  out  the 
window,  and  whisper.  All  I  heard  was  some- 
thing about  the  'bluebirds'  cradle.'  I  think 
he  was  already  wandering  in  hi.s  mind." 

At  this  little  Mrs.  Nora  would  shake  her 
wise  head,  and  declare,  as  she  had  done 
miVny  times  already: 

"We  must  make  a  search,  Wesley,  we  must 
mske  a  search.  The  ould  cat  must  slape 
sometimes,  surely." 

But  the  "ould  cat"  was  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  jeopardy  of  her  possessions  to  do  any 
careless  napping  at  this  time,  and  so  far 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  to  carry  out.  her  threat  of  going  over 
-«B*-making-it  .search  for  the  lost  paper. 

As  to  going  over  when  Mrs.  Womack  was  at 
home  that  wasn't  to  be  thought  of.  For  siuce 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  to  get  the  attorney 
iiito  the  house  Mrs.  Womack  had  cut  her  lit- 
tle Irish  neighbor  dead.  Or  if  she  mentioned 
her  at  all  it  was  as  "that  little  fititted  Xora 
O'Bryan." 

And  so  while  they  wondered,  waited,  hoped 
and  almost  .despaired  the  summer  ended. 
The  cotton-bolls  rounded,  fulled  aud  cracked 
like  brown  shells,  then  waited  for  the  Octo- 
ber frosts  to  open  their  parching  pods  to 
the  white  treasure  secreted  there.  They  came 
at  last,  the  rare  October  days,  and  the  brown 
pods  burst,  disclaiming  the  proud  secret  of 
nature's  bounty.  The  cotton  hung  in  soft 
white  masses,  among  which  skilled  ebony  fin- 
gers were  busy  through  the  long  autumn 
days. 

The  big  splint  baskets  waited  at  conve- 
nient distances  along  the  line  of  stalks  where 
the  pickers  were  busy  at  work.  Ever  aud 
anon  the  baskets  were  lifted  to  stout  young 
shoulders  aud  carried  away  to  Jhe  "cotton- 
house."  to  be  weighed  and  returned  again  for 
a  new  tilling  of  the  glorious  southern  product. 

Even  the  little  piccaninnies  were  at  work; 
for  the  pickers  were  paid  by  the  amount  of 
cotton  picked,  and  the  pic<-aniunies'  fingers 
were  not  to  be  desp  sed.  Their  voices,  singing 
as  they  worked,  floati'd  up  from  the  fields, 
mellow  and  soft  aud  full  of  a  rhythmic 
sweetness,  for  nobody  works  with  a  more 
cheerful  heart  than  the  southern  negro.  Wes- 
ley heard  the  singing  as  he  sat  on  the  back 
door-step  of  the  farm-house,  melancholy  and 
despondent,  one  morning  in  Octolier.  They 
were  singing  the  old  negro  ballad,  "Massa 
in  de  cold,  cold  ground,"  and  as  he  listened 
the  tears  rolled  softly  down  the  boy's  cheeks. 

He  could  hear  Sam's  voice,  louder  than  all 
the  rest;  for  Sam  was  the  champion  singer 
among  the  colored  people. 

Beyond  the  cotton-field  Wesley  could  see 
the  trees  in  the  river  wood;  they  were  clad 
in  the  trappings  of  autumn— scarlet  and  gold 
aud  purple.  The  wild  grapes,  he  knew,  were 
hanging  in  purple  clusters  from  some  of  those 
same  trees:  the  golden  persimmon  was  drop- 
ping its  honey  free  to  the  opossum  and  the 
wild  coon.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the 
woods,  and  Wesley  had  an  engagement  with 
that  same  dusky  singer  whose  voice  was  float- 
ing up  from  the  cotton-fields. 

But  Uncle  Ben's  word  was  law  in  that  field, 
and  the  singer  knew  he  must  get  out  his  hun- 
lUed  pounds  before  he  <<)uld  hope  for  the 
freedom  of  the  forest.  The  boy  on  the  dooi-- 
step  knew  that  the  boy  in  the  cotton-field 
was  making  all  possible  haste,  yet  he  found 
the  time  hung  heavy.  There  was  not  a  soul 
to  speak  to,  for  his  stepmother  seldom  noticed 


she  been  mistreatin'  ob  you?" 
"No,  sir,"  said  Wes.    "But  oh, 


Uncle  Ben, 


de  woods  like  de  little  'possums  an'  de  coons 
what  don't  keer  if  de  school  keep  or  no.  You, 
Sam!" 

The  boy  lifted  his  head,  barely  visible  above 
the  tall  cotton-stalks. 

"Why  don't  you  come  'long  here,  sah,  an' 
help  dis  chil'  tree  dat  coon  in  de  grape-vine, 
like  you  done  promise?" 

Sam  showed  his  ivories  an  instant,  then  his 
eyes,  white  and  gleaming;  then  he  turned  a 
somer.sault  down  the  cottim  row,  gave  one 
unearthly  yell,  and  shouted: 

"I'm  done  read.v  fur  de  ol'  coon." 

As  they  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
woods  Uncle  Ben  called  Wesley  back. 

"Is  yo'  ma  gwine  to  town  to-day,  son?" 
said  he,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"No,  sir;  she  is  going  to-morrow,  though, 
to  make  out  the  rent  papers.  She  told  me 
I  had  to  drive  her  in,  in  the  surrey." 

"Kh,  heh;  eh,  hell!"  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  "Dat  coon  gittin'  mighty  fat  on  dem 
grapis,  I  reckon." 

Wesley  required  no  further  dismissal;  a  mo- 
ment later  he  was  racing  off  to  the  woods 
with  his  dusky  companion,  and  old  Ben  was 
again  bending  over  the  cotton-stalks. 

At  sundown  the  pickers  shouldered  their 
baskets  for  the  last  time,  and  trudged  away 
to  the  cotton-house.  The  boys  came  back 
from  their  coon-hunt  empty-handed,  as  they 
had  gone,  except  for  a  plentiful  coating  of 
erimsoji  grape  stain  and  a  modest  supply  of 
brown  dirt. 

As  Aunt  Jane,  with  sleeve  tucked  up,  bent 
over  the  meat-barrel,  Uncle  Ben  said.  "Knock 
me  up  a  bite  right  peart,  ol'  woman;  I've  got 
a  little  business  to  see  'bout  to-night." 


"Nora  ix  the  Loft  of  the  Spkixg-house" 


we  are  going  away  soon!  We  are  not  even 
going  to  wait  until  the  crop  is  in.  She  told 
me  so  last  night.  She  is  going  to  move  to 
town  into  the  house  there,  and  rent  the  farm; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  allowed  her  for 
winding  up  the  estate  she  is  going  to  sell  it, 
if  the  lost  will  isn't  found  in  that  time.  She 
says  she  believes  that  father  destroyed  the 
will  after  he  made  it,  and  has  persuaded  her 
lawyer  to  think  the  same.  Even  Mr.  Brewer 
thinks  so.  And  if  it  isn't  found  she  is  going 
to  sell  the  place  and  invest  the  money  in 
town.  Sell  father's  farm!  Oh,  Uncle  Ben—" 
And  Wesley  buried  his  face  iu  his  hands 
and  cried  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 
"I  shall  never  see  the  woods  and  the  cotton- 
fields  again,  and  the  place  will  go  to  stran- 
gers, and  I  shall  be  homeless,  aud— I— wish— 
I— was— dead." 

But  Uncle  Ben  wasu't  nearly  so  sympa- 
thetic as  Wesley  had  fancied  he  would  be;  in 
fact,  something  very  like  pleasure  shone  in 
bis  black  face  as  it  was  lifted  for  a  moment 
from  the  half-filled  cotton-basket. 

"Ugh!"  said  he.  "Gwine  sell  de  place,  am 
she?  Hi,  yi!  Dat's  rushing  things  mightily, 
ain't  it,  little  marster?  Neber  mind,  son,  don't 
you  cry;  don't  you  be  frettin';  old  Ben  gwine 
hab  a  say  so  iu  dat  sale,  mebby." 

Wesley  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"Uncle  Ben—" 

"Yes,  sah,  I  knowed  dat  what  you  gwine 
say.  But  de  place  ain't  sold  yet.  01'  Ben 
ain't  say  much,  but  he  got  a  long  head  on 
him,  an'  he  got  to  stay  here  till  de  crap's  in. 
Now,  little  marster,  you  just  keep  de  still 
tongue  an'  let  Uncle  Ben  do  de  taikin'  an'  de 
thinkin'.   You  just  go  'long  an'  be  happy  in 


And  while  she  slapped  the  corn-cake  upon 
the  hoe,  the  bacon  was  crisping  and  curling 
in  the  frying-pan  and  the  aroma  of  boiling 
coffee  filled  the  cabin,  old  Ben  sat  on  the 
door-step  smoking  his  pipe  and  meditating. 
He  was  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  and  experience 
had  taught  him  wisdom— experience,  the  great 
teacher  who  leaves  her  lessons  well  learned 
b,v  those  with  whom  she  deigns  to  stop. 

"I  done  learn  long  ago  to  mind  my  own 
business,"  he  told  himself,  as  he  sat  there  on 
the  cabin  door-step  waiting  for  his  supper, 
"I  learn  to  mind  my  own  business  an'  let 
other  folks  tend  to  deir'n.  An'  dis  here  ain't 
none  o'  my  business,  shore.  But  I  aiu't  gwine 
set  by  an'  see  dat  little  bo.v — " 

"Your  supper's  ready,  Ben,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  "an'  de  chillen's  hungry  as  little  b'ars; 
an'  so  is  dey  mammy." 

When  the  meal  was  over  Ben  got  up  and 
put  on  his  hat. 

"Or  woman,"  said  he,  "I  ain't  gwine  be 
gone  long,  an'  I  ain't  gwine  say  whar  I's 
gwine  to.  If  an.vbody  come  along  here  axin' 
for  me  you  just  say  you  dunno  whar  I  gone. 
An'  don't  j'ou  do  no  guessin'  'bout  it,  neider. 
You  just  sa.v  you  dunno;  for  you  don't." 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  had  cleared  away  the  supper 
things,  and  dragged  out  the  sewing-table. 
Sonu'how  she  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  this 
evening  and  was  altogether  awkward;  she 
overturned  her  sewing-basket  for  one  thing, 
and  upset  the  table,  too.  She  scolded  Mike, 
dropped  her  thimble  in  the  water-pail,  and 
was  so  altogether  nervous  that  Mike  began  to 
wonder  what  it  was  had  upset  the  cheery  lit- 
tle housewife. 

But  Mike,  too,  had  had  experience;  he  had 


learned  to  bide  his  time.  So  he  sat  iu  the 
corner  smoking  his  pipe  and  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  bri'ak.  It  came  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected; Mrs.  Nora  rammed  her  needle  into 
her  thumb,  and  that  settle  d  it;  the  secret  was 
out. 

"Sure,"  said  she,  "and  I  hope  the  ould  cat's 
satisfied  at  last.  Riding  off  to  the  town  to- 
morrow to  rent  the  dead  man's  farm  and  to 
look  after  getting  a  house  there  for  her  own 
use.  .i.dmini.strator,  is  it?  .Sure  and  she'll  be 
administering  on  some  other  idiot  of  a  man 
in  no  time,  and  you  mind  what  Oi'm  saying, 
Mike  O'Bryan.  And  to  think  of  the  poor  b'y, 
with  the  mother  of  him  in  the  ground,  admin- 
istered elane  out  of  his  own  already.  I  could 
just  wish—" 

"Hist!"  said  Mike,  a  linger  of  warning  up- 
lifted. A  step  sounded  upon  the  walk,  a  shuf- 
fling, uncertain,  careful  step,  that  crept 
across  the  porch  and  stopped  at  the  iloor. 
A  moment,  and  the  step  was  followed  hy  a 
timid,  low  knock. 

"Come  in  with  you,"  said  Mike;  and  old 
Bi  n.  dropping  his  hat  on  the  door-step,  en- 
tered. 

His  face  wore  such  an  uncertain,  half- 
frightened  expression  that  Nora  was  for  a 
moment  startled, 

"Is  something  the  matter  over  at  the  farm, 
Ben?"  she  asked,  remembering  the  wicked 
wish  that  had  been  trembling  upon  lier  lips 
when  Ben's  step  first  sounded  upon  the  walk. 

"No,  mistess,"  said  Ben.  "Dey  ain't  no- 
body sick;  I  hab  just  come  ober  here,  mis- 
tiss,  to  speak  wid  you  a  minute." 

"Well,  if  it's  no  secret  just  take  the  chair 
by  the  door  and  spake  on,  Ben,"  said  Nora. 

But  the  negro  still  stood,  fingering  the 
sleeve  of  his  old  coat,  and  hesitating. 

"Mistiss,"  said  he,  "but— but  it  am  a 
secret." 

Nora  rolled  her  sewing  into  a  bundle  and 
tossed  it  into  the  work-basket. 

"Out  with  you,  Mike,"  said  she.  "Uncle 
Ben's  got  too  much  sense  in  the  ould  gray 
head  of  him  to  be  spaking  foolishness  with 
me.  Out  with  you,  ould  smoke-stack,"  and 
Mike,  not  willingly,  was  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

"Mistiss,"  Ben  began,  slowly,  feeling  his 
way  carefull.v,  "de  mistiss  up  to  our  place 
am  gwine  to  town  to-morrow." 

"Yis,"  said  Nora,  "so  the  b'y  tould  me.  If 
she's  got  the  proper  toll  the  road's  otherwise 
fri-e,  Ben." 

"So't  am,"  said  Ben.  "Mistiss,  she's 
gwine  rent  de  place  next  year." 

"If  she  foinds  the  rinter,"  said  Nora.  And 
then  there  was  another  pause,  during  which 
Ben  studied  the  face  before  him,  and  Nora 
pondered  the  nature  of  the  errand  upon  which 
her  visitor  had  come. 

"Jlistiss,"  said  Ben,  at  last,  "I  done  learn 
long  'go  to  mind  my  own  business."  Nora 
nodded.  "An'  I  know  it  ain't  no  use  fur  a 
nigger  to  go  meddlin'  in  white  folks'  affairs." 

"Mighty  foine  wisdom  that,  Ben,"  said 
Nora;  and  Ben  went  on,  growing  bolder  as 
he  saw  Nora  was  not  lacking  in  discretion 
herself, 

•'-in'  mostly,"  said  he,  "I  tends  to  my  own 
business,  an'  I  don't  meddle;  an'  I  sticks 
tolerable  close  home,  an'  holds  my  own 
ton.gue,  an'  keeps  m.v  own  'pinions  to  myself." 

Nora  said  nothing;  her  heart  was  thumping 
like  a  small  hammer  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
was  impatient  for  the  old  man  to  go  on  with 
his  st(ny.  He  leaned  forward,  looked  her  full 
in  the  honest  Irish  eye.  and  said,  solemnly,  as 
inough  demanding  the  earnest  truth  of  her: 

"Yi  u's  a  friend  to  dat  little  boy  up  yon- 
der?" 

"Vis."  said  Nora.  "I  am;  if  it's  anything  to 
helii  the  b'y  j"ou  can  go  on." 

"Mis  iss,"  said  Ben,  "I  s  just  a  nigger, 
and  niggers  sometimes  git  in  tnuible  wid  dey 
tongues.    Y'ou'll  rickerlict  dat,  I  reckon?" 

Nora  waived  the  question  with  a  motion  of 
her  hand. 

"Go  on,"  said  Nora.  "Oi'm  no  fool.  Besides, 
there's  a  heart  in  the  bosom  of  me." 

"Mistiss."  said  I'.cn,  "the  night  ob  de  big 
storm  last  spring  my  ol'  woman  see  a  ghost. 
Soiuethiu'  white  met  hei'  in  de  path  an'  run 
an'  hid  itself  in  de  ha'rit(d  spring-house.  She 
come  ruunin'  back  home;  but  I  tollered  dat 
ghost.  It  went  inter  de  spring-house;  I 
peeped  through  de  old  cra'ckly  boards  an'  I 
see  it  plain  as  I  see  you  dis  minit.  It  clomb 
de  loft  ladder,  wid  somethin'  white  in  one 
hand  an'  a  burnin'  candle  in  de  udder.  An' 
den  it  come  down  ag'in  in  a  minute,  an'  de 
han'  dat  belt  de  white  somethin'  was  em'ty; 
an'  it  was  ol'  marster.    But,  mistiss,  wait — " 

For  Nora,  with  starting  eyes  aud  cheeks 
aflame,  had  half  risen. 

"You  better  not  tell  ol'  marster  out  dar. 
It  ain't  no  use  to  drag  nobod.v  else  into  dis, 
an'  too  many  tongues  ain't  good  for  a  secret. 
I  wants  to  just  tell  you  dis  much  more.  Blue- 
birds builds  dey  nests  in  hollers  ob  ol'  stumps 
an'  rotted  timbers,  posts  an'  sech;  an'  whar 
dey  raise  de.v  youug-uus  might  be  called  de 
'bluebirds'  cradle.'  " 

With  one  big  warm  impulse  of  her  Irish 
heart  Nora  reached  out  her  hand  and  clasped 
the  black  hand  of  faithful  Ben. 

"Marster  know,"  said  Ben,  "dat  ol"  miss 
an'  all  de  rest  ob  de  place,  exceptin'  mebby 
ob  me,  was  afeard  ob  dat  ol'  ha'uted  spring- 
house.  An'  dat's  how  come  he  went  dar. 
But  I'm  "bleeged  to  tell  you  de  place  hab  done 
sink  in  ag'in;  de  ol'  ladder  am  just  a-hanging, 
an'  dey  ain't  no  safe  way  ob  climbin'  up  dar 
now,  sholy." 
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Nora's  face  fell:  perhaps  if  the  -svill  had 
been  coucealed  in  the  ruin  cjme  one  had  re- 
moved it.  after  all.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
impossible  to  climb  the  old  ladder  now. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "we'll  see:  we'll  see.  The 
ould  cat  goes  to  town  to-morrow." 

CHAI'TER  VII. 
HCXTIXG  THE  BLUEBIRDS'  CRADLE 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  declared  she  had  "been  hug- 
ging the  window  for  two  hours."  watching 
for  Mrs.  Womack  to  pass  on  her  way  to  town. 

At  ten  o'clock  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
her.  Mrs.  O'Bryan  imagined  many  things 
that  could  have  detained  a  busy  farmer's 
widow  in  cotton-picking  time,  and  she  also 
imagined  many  foolish  reasons  for  her  neigh- 
bor's deia.v.  Once  she  fancied  she  had  grown 
suspicious  and  had  given  up  the  trip.  Then 
she  concluded  she  had  found  the  will  herself, 
or  that  Ben  had  reconsidered  aud  confessed 
what  he  knew  about  it.  For  little  Mrs.  Nora 
could  be  as  impatient  as  the  best  when  she 
had  a  great  scheme  in  hand. 

She  had  sent  Mike  off  to  the  field  with  in- 
structions to  "kape  clear  of  the  house  until 
the  farrum-bell  should  sound  the  dinner- 
time." Aud  whatever  made  her  add  she  nev- 
er could  have  told,  but  she  did  add  this: 

"If  it  doesn't  ring  all  the  day,  just  stay 
away  all  the  day,  you  curiosity-box.  and 
thrust  your  wife  to  know  what  she's  a-doiug 
of  the  while." 

"For,"  she  told  herself,  when  Mike  had 
gone,  "I'll  not  be  afther  dhragging  the  ould 
man  into  my  schrapes.  If  there's  any  blame 
to  come  of  it  the  same  shall  be  mine.  If 
there's  any  glory,  why.  Mikey,  we'll  wrap 
both  the  heads  uv  us  with  the  halo." 

So  Mike  went  off  to  the  field,  not  dreaming 
that  Mrs.  Nora  was  going  to  venture  into  the 
very  lair  of  the  lion  over  the  way.  When  he 
was  out  of  sight  little  Mrs.  Nora  put  on  her 
sunbonuet  and  took  her  stand  at  the  window 
to  see  when  her  neighbor  should  go  by. 

The  widow,  however,  was  taking  her  own 
time  this  morniug.  It  was  ten  by  the  kitchen 
clock  before  the  surrej"  went  by,  a  bundle  of 
black  on  the  back  seat,  aud  Wesley  faithfully 
tugging  at  the  reins  on  the  front. 

Plotting  little  Mrs.  O'Bryan  drew  further 
back  iuto  the  shadow  of  the  room. 

".She'll  get  wind  of  it."  said  she,  "if  she 
catches  the  flap  of  my  bonnet-tail.  And 
"faith,  the  ould  cat  ain't  to  be  fooled  with  fits 
the  second  time."  And  at  the  recollection  of 
the  "fits"  Mrs.  O'Bryan  went  off  into  laugh- 
ter that  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Womack  herself  but  for  the  noise  of  her  own 
carriage- wheels. 

Then  when  the  carriage  made  the  bend  in 
the  road  Mrs.  O'Bryan  turned  the  key  in  her 
own  door  aud  weut  trippiug  across  the  fields 
in  the  direction  of  the  Womack  place. 

"For,  "  said  she.  "what's  to  be  done  this 
day  must  be  done  quicklj-,  Nora  O'Bryan,  aud 
n-o-o  foolishness." 

The  "foolishness"  referred  to  the  spring- 
house  ghost,  of  which  she  had  heard  much. 
.'"Not  that  Oi'm  afraid  of  you,"  said  she 
aloud.    "Not  that  Oi'm  afraid  of  you.  don't 
be  thinking  it,  you  raw  bones  of  a  banshee." 

Yet  when  she  reached  the  silent,  empty 
farm-house  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  that  was 
not  unlike  fear  did  take  possession  tf  her.  She 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  many  times  while 
crossing  the  yard  to  the  spring,  and  was  half 
sorry  already  that  she  laid  down  such  em- 
phatic instructions  regarding  the  ringing  of 
the  farm-bell.  Poor,  plucky,  big-hearted  lit- 
tle Nora.  She  was  destined  to  regret  those 
regulations  many  times  before  that  day 
should  come  to  a  close. 

^^"Mike'll  niver  lave  the  field  till  he  hears 
the  bell,"  said  she;  "not  if  it  hangs  there  over 
the  kitchen  roof  until  the  morrow  morn, 
4umb  as  a  frog  in  the  dog-days." 
■"-Then  she  thought  of  the  lonely  little  figure 
^cupyicg  the  front  seat  of  Malviny  Wo- 
gack's  surrey,  aud  took  courage. 

"He'll  be  her  driver  and  her  nager  all  his 
life,"  said  Nora,  "uul  ss  the  paper's  found, 
for  sure,  now." 

'And  thinking  of  the  boy  her  courage  came 
back,  and  she  passed  on  until  she  stood  at 
last  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  great  drooping 
roof,  tiie  eaves  of  whicli  were  resting  on  the 
ground  on  that  side  where  the  earth  had 
"Vjived  in.  She  shuddered  as  her  ear  caught 
the  hiss  of  the  deep  dark  water  in  the  under- 
ground spring,  breaking  a  passage  for  itself, 
through  its  unexplored  caves,  to  Stone  river. 

;  But  she  pushed  bravel.v  on  until  she  had 
^reall.v  passi  d  in  and  had  begun  the  de  scent  of 
tie  rocking  old  stairs  leading  to  the  water 
below.  How  black  it  was  down  there,  aud 
how  far  down  it  seemed  with  that  one  little 
round  glisten  of  blackish  water  shining  in 
the  midst  of  the  gloom! 

"Sure."  said  Nora,  "and  it's  fit  for  a  ban- 
shee's bed.  Murderers,  banshees,  ghosts, 
haunts,  the  divil  himself,  for  all  anybody  can 
tell,  with  the  black  eye  of  .vou  shining  up  out 
o'  the  blacker  pit  below.  But  you'll  not  be 
^searing  Nora  O'Bryan.  no;  don't  you  think 
it,  you." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  however,  on  the 
little  break  or  plalform,  for  a  long  time  look- 
ing around  her,  allowing  her  eyes  to  l)econie 
■accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  studying  the 
formation  of  tlu'  cave  and  the  old  ruinc'd 
cover.  At  her  right  hand  stood  the  shak.v 
bid  l.ndder.  oni>  end  resting  on  the  platform, 
the  other  lost  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 


the  loft,  forsaken  long  ago  save  by  the  bats 
and  gophers  and  such  unsightly  things  as 
cared  to  take  up  an  abode  there.  She  laid  a 
hand  upon  it,  meaning  to  count  the  number  of 
missing  rungs,  when  there  came  such  a  whirl 
of  dust,  mingled  with  a  rush  of  wings  and 
rattle  of  scurrying  feet,  that  the  intruder  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  gave  an  involuntary 
scream  and  clapped  her  hand  upon  her  lips. 

"It's  only  the  bats  and  the  rats  getting 
away,"  she  told  herself:  "but  faith,  it  might 
have  been  the  banshee,  for  all  the  uncouth 
sound  of  it." 

And  then,  still  shaking,  but  with  lips  set 
tight  and  hard,  brave  little  Irish  Nora  set 
her  hands  upon  the  lower  rungs  and  slowly 
began  to  climb  the  rickety  old  ladder.  She 
was  conscious,  as  she  climbed,  of  voices  in  the 
air — a  sound  of  singing,  far  off  and  muffled 
by  distance.  She  recognized  it  as  the  song 
the  hands  were  singing  over  in  the  cotton- 
field,  and  it  gave  ber  courage,  in  that  it 
urged  a  human  presence  not  so  very  far 
away  that  it  might  not  mean  safet.v. 

The  ladder  sloped  slightly  with  the  sloping 
roof,  the  upper  eud  resting  against  that  side 
of  the  roof  that  was  elevated  by  the  caving 
in  of  the  old  structure.  Nora  noticed  this 
with  a  thankful  heart. 

"If  it  falls,"  said  she,  "Oi'll  fall  on  top  of 
myself,  at  least,"  and  with  a  smile  for  her 
own  wit  she  pulled  herself  up.  and  up,  until 
at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness,  she 
stood  clear  of  the  shaky  old  ladder,  in  the 
dust  of  the  old.  old  loft,  the  secrets  of  which 
she  had  come  to  explore. 

"Saints  be  praised!"  said  she.  "And  now  for 
the  'bluebirds'  cradle.'  " 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  prowled  among 
the  dust  of  half  a  century,  the  cobwebs  that 
were  black  as  the  old  timbers  themselve.s, 
and  the  beds  of  young  mice;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  missing  will.  More  than  once  a 
lizard  crossed  her  foot,  and  more  than  one 
solemn-eyed  gopher  glared  at  her  from  a  hole 
in  the  rotted  timbers.  Young  rats  and  mice 
scurried  about,  and  sometimes  a  bat  brushed 
her  cheek;  but  she  had  ceased  to  fear  them. 
Indeed,  she  scarcely  saw  them,  so  intent  was 
she  on  finding  the  bluebirds'  cradle  and  its 
treasure. 

But  though  she  found  many  a  hole  in  man.v 
a  bit  of  gallant  old  Tennessee  cedar  that  had 
stood  the  wear  and  weather  of  five  cycles, 
many  an  empty  nest  where  Madam  Blue  had 
mothered  her  young  and  sent  them  out  into 
the  world  of  men,  metb(.ds.  aud  of  worms, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  lost  paper — nothing 
to  mark  the  recent  occupants'  presence  save 
the  forsaken  nests;  a  feather,  which  perhaps 
Madam  had  lost  in  a  famil.v  discussion  with 
-Monsieur  Blue,  or  a  bit  of  broken  shell  where 
the  little  Misses  Blue  had  made  their  debut 
into  the  great  world.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  in  any  way  relating  to  the  lost  will. 

She  searched  until  her  arms  ached,  and  her 
eyes  and  hair  and  throat  were  filled  with 
dust.  And  at  last,  heartsick  and  wear.v  and 
disgusted,  she  gave  it  up.  And  when  she 
gave  it  up  poer,  pretty,  plucky  little  Mrs. 
Nora  sat  down  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  burst  into  tears. 

""The  poor  b'y!"  she  sobbed.  "And  it's  for 
him  iutoirl.v  I  am  making  a  coon  of  myself, 
climbing  among  rafters  and  prowling  among 
banshees,  and  gophers,  and  bats,  pretending 
fits,  aud  all  that.  It's  for  him  intoirly,  and 
sure  it  must  not  fail." 

And  just  then  big-hearted.  little-bodied 
Irish  Nora  bethought  herself  of  a  pra.ver. 
crossed  herself,  and  got  upon  her  knees.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Rat  looked  on;  perhaps  a  stray  bat 
brushed  her  with  its  wing,  and  wondered: 
even  a  banshee  might  have  looked  in  through 
the  cracks  of  the  old  roof,  but  it  mattered 
nothing  to  Nora,  busy  at  her  prayers.  Then 
she  got  up.  drew  in  her  breath,  and  began  it 
all  over  again. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "it's  business  Oi'm  m'an- 
ing;  and  to  make  sure  Oi'm  not  skipping  Oi'll 
begin  at  the  first  post  and  go  over  all,  ivery 
one  of  thim." 

But  that  was  not  so  easily  done  as  said:  the 
first  "post,"  as  she  called  the  long  upright 
beams  that  had  once  supported  the  old  roof, 
chanced  to  be  high  up.  away  out  of  reach  of 
Mrs.  Nora's  prying  little  finger.  She  didn't 
like  the  looks  of  the  spider-festooned  old 
weather-boarding  at  the  top  of  which  the 
rotted  hollow  beam  obtruded  full  two  feet 
beyond  the  wall.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the 
wall  giving  way:  she  was  light,  and  she  ar- 
gued, furthermore,  that  if  it  supported  a  man. 
as  I'ncle  Ben  had  Testified  it  had  done,  it 
would  support  the  weight  of  a  very  small, 
slight  woman. 

"Oi'm  not  minding  the  wall."  saiil  shi-:  "'but 
what  Oi'm  dreading  is  the  baste  of  a  spider 
that  might  be  lurking  in  last  century's 
filth." 

S!ie  had  quite  made  up  her  mind,  however, 
to  look  into  every  "post:"  and  this  identical 
beam  had  somehow  a  look  of  importance.  She 
felt  sure  it  contained  the  ver.v  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  searching  the  last  hour 
and  a  half.  So,  buckling  her  courage  on,  so 
to  speak,  she  clenched  the  boards  with  the 
ends  of  her  fingers,  and  slowly  l)egan  to  draw 
herself  \rp.  Higher  and  higher,  but  slowly, 
cautiousl.v,  ever.v  nerve  awake,  heart  on  licr 
tongue,  head  a  whirl,  frightened  half  to  deaUi, 
yet  still  wondering  vaguely,  and  almost  with- 
out knowing  it,  why  those  little  clotted  cakes 
of  mud  should  be  on  the  wall,  and  why  they 
kept  peeling  off  as  her  fingers  touched  them. 


Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  her  like  a 
flash;  so  sharp  and  sudden  and  altogether  full 
of  meaning  that  she  gave  a  startled  cry  that 
was  half  fear,  half  delight,  and  began  to 
climb  faster.  Faster  and  faster  yet;  that 
mud  meant  a  recent  presence;  other  feet  that 
had  climbed  where  hers  were  climbing.  The 
old  board  tottered  and  creaked;  the  old  beams 
swayed  and  rattled;  but  she  went  on  up.  and 
up,  aud  up,  until  her  head  touched  the  top 
of  the  beam  she  sought.  Then,  reaching  out 
her  hand  to  thrust  it  into  the  rotted  hollow 
end  of  the  protruding  cedar,  her  foot  slipped, 
and  she  swayed,  caught  at  the  rickety  old 
timber,  when  there  came  a  fearful  lurch,  a  I 
jar,  and  she  was  floating  in  air  for  a  moment; 
the  next  there  came  a  crash,  a  hiss  of  black 
water  in  her  ears,  then  all  was  darkness. 

The  old  ruin  had  fallen  under  the  light 
strain,  dragging  its  decayed  supports  with 
it.  And  under  the  ruin  of  dusty  old  timbers 
lay  Mrs.  O'Bryan  with  a  knot  on  her  head 
and  the  breath  gone  from  her  body. 

("To  be  continued) 
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WHEN  A  SQUIRREL  IS  SHOT 

When  a  squirrel  is  hit  iii  full  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another,  unless  the  shot  be  instantly 
fatal,  the  momentum  of  the  jump  will  fre- 
quently carry  it  to  the  branch  that  it  has 
aimed  at,  aud  there  it  will  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  cling,  letting  go  very  slowly. 

In  most  cases  where  squirrels  are  shot  out 
of  tree-tops  with  the  ordinary  shotgun,  the 
fall  is  not  instairtaneous;  the  creature  will 
cling  where  it  is  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  will 
run  along  a  limb,  maybe  with  an  unsteady 
gait,  and  will  frequently  attempt  to  leap  to 
another  tree.  If  the  squirrel  is  badly  hurt, 
this  leap  will  be  a  failure,  and  in  gathering 
up  its  strength  for  the  effort,  it  will  have  ex- 
pended its  force,  and  will  begin  its  fall  at 
mid-distance.  When  struck  from  a  limb,  it 
will  cling  first  to  the  top.  and  then  to  the 
side.  loosening  its  hind  feet  first,  holding  des- 
peratel.v  with  its  fore  feet  when  all  the  rest 
of  its  bod.v  has  swuug  loose,  and  cling  there 
till  its  strength  is  gone,  when  it  will  fall  to 
the  ground  dead. 

Wnen  the  force  of  a  shot  has  struck  a  squir- 
rel off  a  limb  quickly,  it  will  grasp  at 
branches  and  twigs  in  its  descent,  and  some- 
times be  able  to  recover  itself,  and  even  to 
mount  a  second  limb  and  begin  running  over 
the  tree  again. 

AVhen  a  squirrel  is  struck  on  the  ground, 
if  not  fatally  hurt,  it  will  run  for  the  nearest 
tree  and  mount  it.   Then  it  will  leap  from 
tree  to  tree,  seeking  for  one  that  contains  a 
den  for  refuge.    It  is  remarkable  how  much  j 
ablHty  to  leaj)  may  be  left  in  a  strong  squirrel  ! 
after  it  has  received  a  wound  that,  in  a  few  i 
miuutcs.  will  be  fatal.   It  will  leap  from  limb 
to  limb,  causing  them  to  sway  with  its  weight, 
and  may  cover  the  tops  of  half  a  dozen  trees 
before  its  departing  strength  makes  it  relax 
its  grasp  and  fall  to  the  earth. 

When  a  squirrel  has  been  shot  out  of  a  tree, 
but  only  slightly  wounded,  it  will  alight  upon 
its  feet,  and  instantly  begin  to  run.  The  con- 
stant bombardment  of  a  den  tree  will  some- 
times so  terrify  the  occupants  of  the  den 
that  they  will  rush  out  and  make  for  other 
trees;  or  if  a  strange  squirrel  is  chased  into 
a  den  tree  where  it  does  not  belong,  a  quarrel 
immediately  begins  between  it  aud  the  occu- 
pants, and  the  weaker  will  speedily  come 
forth. 

The  squirrel  makes  a  vigorous  battle  for 
life,  uses  every  effort  to  run  and  to  hide,  and 
will  bite  sharply  when  it  has  no  other  re- 
sources.—Lippincott's  Magazine. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  wealth  of  the  American  people  to-day 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation,  past  or  ■ 
present. 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  United  States  has  in 
the  last  seventy  years  been  stupendous;  yet 
our  immediate  concern  is  not  with  that,  but 
with  the  marvelous  growth  in  the  wealth  of 
the    country.     The    census    taken  in 
showed  the  wealth  of  the  t'nited  States  as 
$1.060.11110.(1(10.  or  an  average  of  .<20.-)  for  each 
head  of  the  population.    Seventy  years  later, 
to  take  the  full  length  of  himian  life,  the 
return  was  .<;(io,037.0(H),000.  or  $1.0.30  per  in- 
habitant.  The  rate  of  increase  has  not  been 
uniform  throughout  the  period  mentioned.  In  ] 
the  first  interval  of  twenty  years  our  conn-  j 
try  doubled  its  wealth,  in  the  second  it  was  ' 
qua(lriii)led.  but  in  following  years,  although 
the  increase  of  wealth  per  head  was  unprec- 
edented, the  rate  of  geometrical  progression 
was  much  less. 

From  1821  to  1840  the  average  annual  in- 
crease was  about  one  hundred  million,  or  a 
little  over  seven  dollars  aud  a  half  per  head 
of  the  population:  in  the  next  twenty  years 
it  was  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  mill- 
ion, or  nearly  thirty  dollars  per  inhabitant: 
from  ISSIil  to  18.S0  the  niiTiual  incri'ase  was 
nearl.v  one  billion  three  hundred  aud  seventy 
million,  or  over  thirty  dollars  per  inhabitant. 

These  figures  are  startling  enough,  but  in 
the  last  decade  of  our  seventy  .vears  the  ac- 
cumulation lias  been  still  more  marvelous,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  over  two  bill- 
ion two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million,  or 
about  forty  dollars  per  inhabitant. 


fATTY 

DejSenemtion 


of  the  tissties,  heavi- 
ness and  discomfort  are 
promoted  by  excessive 
starch  food. 
Dr.  Gaillard  says: 

"In  the  study  of  Cer- 
eal Foods  it  is  only 
necessary  to  i  eniember 
that  the  gluten  of  such 
foods  is  tlieir  nitrogen- 
ized  element,  the  ele- 
ment on  which  depends 
their  life  sustaining 
value,  and  that  this  ele- 
ment is,  in  the  foolish- 
ly fashionable  white 
flour,  almoft  entirely 
removed  wliile  the 
starch,  the  inferior  element  is  left  behind.  To 
use  Wiite  Flour  from  which  the  gluten  has  been 
removed,  is  almost  criminal:  that  it  is  foolish  and 
needless  needs  no  further  demonstration." 

Franklin  Mills  Flour 

A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

is  rich  in  gluten  and  will  relieve  consumers  from 
excessive  starcli  eating. 

If  Your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  nis 
name"  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  ,  ^  , 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears  our  label; 
ayoid  substitutes.     Booklet  free. 

The  genuine  made  onlv  by  the 

FRMKLIN  MLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT.N.Y. 
UNFADING  COTTON  DYES 


Special  Fast  Diamond  Dyes   For  Cotton 
That  Will  Not  Wash  Out  in  Soapsuds 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  fast  and  satisfac- 
tory color  on  cotton  from  the  same  dyes  as  are  used 
for  woolen  goods,  aud  for  that  reason  Diamoud  Dyes 
have  a  specially  prepared  line  of  fast  colors  for  cotton 
that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction.  If  you  want  to 
color  cotton  or  mixed  goods  be  sure  to  get  the  fast 
Diamond  Dyes  for  cotton,  as  they  will  give  colors  that 
will  not  fade  even  by  washing  in  strong  soapsuds  or 
exposure  to  sunlight.  If  any  dealer  ti  ies  to  sell  you 
the  same  dye  to  color  cotton  as  he  would  sell  you  for 
coloring  wool,  do  not  accept  it,  as  such  dyes  are  unre- 
liable, and  in  the  i:iajority  of  cases  will  ruin  the 
material  on  which  they  are  "used. 

There  are  some  fifty  different  kinds  of  Diamond 
Dyes,  so  that  you  can  get  any  color  that  you  wish. 
By  using  them  in  different  strengths  any  desired 
shade  caii  he  made,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors  are 
readily  gotten  with  these  dyes. 

To  get  a  fast,  rich,  full  Idack,  use  one  of  the  Dia- 
mon<l  Dye  Fast  Blacks.  There  are  tliree  different 
kinds,  for  wool,  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  and  for 
silk  and  feathers.  They  color  a  rich,  full  black  that 
caimot  be  distinguished  from  new  goods. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for  home  use, 
with  verj'  simple  directions,  so  that  it  is  but  little 
troulile  or  work  to  use  them.  A  direction  book  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Wells,  Kichakdson  & 
Co.,  BurllDCton,  Vt. 


SPECIAL  $2.75 

Examination  Free.  Cot 

this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us- 
SEXD.NO  nO>KT.    State  your 
hei^lit  and  weight,  number  of 
inches  around  bodT  at  Bust 
and  Neck,  whether"  B^ack  or 
Blue  is  wanted,  and  we  will 
send  you  this  cape  by  express 
C  O.  D.,  subject  to  examio- 
BtioD.   You  can  e:xamine 
andtrjit  on  at  your 
nearest  express  office, 
and  if  found  exactly 
as  represented  and 
the  best  raloe  yoo 
e»er  saw  or  beard  of, 
and  far  cheaper 
than  any  other 
house  can  offer, 
pay  the  express 
agrent  OlR  SPECIAL 
PRICK,  $2.75,  and 
express  charges. 

THIS  CAPE  . 

— very  lat- 
est style  for  Fall  and 
"  Winter,  made  of  Black 

Or  Bine  all-wool  genuine  Clayton  Bearer  Cloth,  28  inches 
lonu,  very  full  sweep.  12-inch  upper  cape  and  larg^e  storm 
collar,  beautifully  edged  with  tine  Black  Baltic  Seal  Fur, 
trimmed  with  one  row- wide  and  two  rows  narrow  Mohair 
braid.  This  parmen  c  is  fi  ne  tai  lor-made  throughout  and 
equal  to  capes  that  sell  at  more  than  double  oar  price. 
Write  for  our  free  Cloak  Catalogue  Of  everything  in  women's 

weir.'^idd^'i  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  Chicago. 


ftevsrsibie 

LiNENE 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


Most  economical  and  convenient.  Made 
of  fine  cloth  in  fash- 
ionable styles,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  linen 
goods.  Turn  down 
styles  are  reversible. 

Mo  Laundry  Work 

When  soiled  discard. 
Ten*  Hilars  or  fire  pairs 
of  Cnffs,  2or.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERsrauE  Collsb  Co    Dept  c  Boston. 


ruot«J       OAHTt  .  TASSO    .  mu^,^  r^,„.^< 


MURIUD-  ANSELO  RiP.'-ii. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  S10  TO  $30 

Per  day  e.\hibitin(?  our 

gf  Panoramic  Cuban  War 
m  Exhibition  Outfit. 


Everybody  is  enthused  over 
the  brilliant  victitries  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  eKhi- 
bitiuns  have  only  to  be  adver- 
tised to  bring-  crowded  houses 
at  go'-u  prices  for  admission 
>Ve  furnish  the  complete  oulflt.  In- 
eludlne:  52  Coban  War  Tlews,  Hi;;h  Grade  Slerenpticoo,  large 
(14x21)  Advert  isInePostt-rs,  Admission  Tickets,  etc.  for  a  little 
nooey.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  for  circulars  wnth  full 
particulars  and  copies  of  testimonials  from  exhibitors 
who  are  making  biir  monev  with  our  outlits.  Address, 

8ears,  Roebuck  &  COm  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St..  New  ^  ork.  sell  all  makes  iiDdur  half  price. 
Don't  buy  befoi  e  writing  them  f<tr  unprejudiced  aOvite 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial-  Guaranteed  fir^t  class.  Largest  house 
In  the  world.  I>ealer8  supplied.  iila&  cat.  free^ 
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THE  CORN-SONO 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wiutry  hoard ! 

Heap  higli  the  goklen  com! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horu ! 

Let  other  lauds,  exultiug,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  hetter  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 

Our  plows  their  furrows  made, 
■While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

VTe  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robher  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves 

Its  harvest-time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  w-heai  the  snows  about  us  drift, 

And  winter  winils  are  cold. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift,  • 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  earth  withhold  h^r  goodly  root,  ' 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit. 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn. 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  RULED  THE  WORLD 

Spiiiii  is!  alwuys  the  land  of  the  infante. 
To-ilay  it  is  the  kingdom  of  an  infant,  just  as 
it  was  sixty-five  years  ago,  when  the  king's 
grandmother,  Isabella  II.,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  three,  assuming  the 
actual  government  wheu  she  was  thirteen. 
Curiously  enough,  at  that  time  both  parts  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  were  ruled  by  little 
girls,  and  both  were  in  touch  with  the 
American  continent,  inasmuch  as  Brazil  was 
in  keeping  of  a  little  boy,  poor  Pedro  II., 
then  aged  eight.  The  road  these  three  chil- 
dren had  to  travel  was  as  hard  as  Alfonso 
XIII. 's.  Isabella's  path  was  specially  thorny. 
Her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  shocked  the 
grandees  of  Spain  by  contracting  (in  1833)  a 
moi-gauatic  marriage  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  plotted  and 
planned  to  marry  Isabella,  who  ultimately 
weSded  her  cousin,  Francisco  de  Assisi. 
Maria  ultimately  had  to  go  to  France  (in 
1S541,  and  Isabella  was  expelled  to  the  same 
country  in  18GS,  abdicating  two  years  later 
in  favor  of  her  son,  Alfonso  XII.,  the  father 
of  the  present  boy  king.  Maria  of  Portugal 
also  found  life  a  worry.  Her  father,  Dom 
Pedro  IV.,  abdicated  in  her  favor  in  1826, 
when  she  was  seven,  keeping  Brazil  for  him- 
self and  his  son,  Pedro.  Maria,  who  was 
born  in  1819,  should  have  ma'rried  her  father's 
brother,  Dom  Miguel.  But  she  didn't.  She 
espoused  tirst  the  Prince  of  Leuchtenburg  and 
then  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  cousiu 
of  our  own  Priuce  Consort,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  king  of  Portugal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Miguel  managed  to  hold  the 
throne  for  six  years  (1828-34),  but  Maria  was 
ultimately  restored  in  the  Jatter  year  (in 
which,  by  the  way.  her  father  died),  and 
reigned  until  her  death,  in  18.53.  Her  brother 
Pedro,  whom'  she  replaced  in  Portugal,  and 
in  whose  favor  her  father  resigued  the  crown 
of  Brazil,  was  a  charming  man,  -but  he  was 
an  anachronism,  for  the  Brazilians  drove  him 
out  in  1889.  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
two  years  later.— English  Illustrated  Mag- 
azine. 
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CHINESE  LAW-COURT 

For  a  peaceful  people  the  Chinese  appear  to 
be  a  most  litigious  race.  The  moment  that  a 
quarrel  begins  to  become  serious  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  is  likely  to  shout,  excit- 
edly, "I  will  go  to  the  city!" — tTaat  is,  to  pre- 
sent his  formal  accusation  to  the  yamen.  The 
other  side  threatens  the  same,  and  while  in 
a  large  percentage  of  cases  outsiders  contrive 
to  suppress  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
menace,  every  one  recognizes  that  the  trouble 
is  onl.v  temporarily  patched  up,  and  may 
break  out  in  an  aggravated  form  at  any  time. 
If  the  accusations  presented  in  Chinese  courts 
were  confined  to  anything  like  the  facts  in 
the  case  there  would  be  no  case  at  all  for 
nine  tenths  of  them.  Therefore,  it  is  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  blend  with  the  real 
grievance  from  seventy  to  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  fiction.  The  plaintiff  does  this  as  routine 
practice.  So  does  the  defendant.  "When  the 
magistrate  happens  to  feel  in  a  good  humor 
he  calls  up  the  case,  or  quite  as  likely  he 
does  so  when  he  is  in  a  very  bad  humor, 
which  bodes  ill  for  one  side,  and  not  infre- 
quently for  both.  The  first  part  of  a  Chinese 
trial  is  likely  to  be  something  like  the  pro- 
ceedings in  one  of  our  own  courts — a  great 
deal  of  formality  and  an  apparent  respect  for 
the  majesty  of  the  law  and  especially  for  its 
representative,  the  district  magistrate,  who  is 
the  Chinese  unit  of  government.   But  it  is 


not  long  before  all  resemblance  to  Occidental 
procedure  fades  into  thin  air.  There  are  no 
lawyers  to  protect  the  clients.  If  there 
really  is  any  law  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand, 
no  one  but  experts  such  as  the  yamen  secre- 
taries knows  what  it  is.  The  magistrate  is 
himself  civil  and  criminal  judge,  jury  and 
practically  the  appellate  court.  There  is  no 
manner  of  restraint  upon  him  in  his  mode  of 
asking  questions,  in  the  subject  of  his  inqui- 
ries or  in  his  treatment  of  the  principals  or 
witnesses.  The  greater  part  of  the  matter 
brought  into  a  Chinese  lawsuit  would  be  en- 
tirely ruled  out  of  any  British  court  as  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.  But  in  a  Chinese 
case  there  often  is  no  main  issue,  or  issue  of 
any  kind,  except  the  impatient  shout  of  the 
official,  "Get  out  with  you!"  (hsia-ch'  u  la), 
whereupon  all  the  parties  retire,  and  not  im- 
probably not  one  of  them  has  the  smallest 
idea  where  the  case  has  now  got  to.  Neither, 
perhaps,  has  the  magistrate,  but  for  the  time 
he  has  had  enough  of  it,  and  wants  to  smoke 
a  pipe  or  two  of  opium,  and  will  hear  them 
again  when  he  has  a  more  couveuient  season. 

But  before  the  case  has  been  dismissed  the 
respective  parties  have  by  no  means  been 
idle.  Each  of  them  has  told  falsehoods 
enough  to  shock  a  company  prospectus-maker, 
and  as  each  party  delivers  himself  of  these 
fabrications  the  other  finds  it  impossible  to 
restrain  himself,  and  hoarsely  bawls,  "That 
is  a  lie!"  To  this  it  is  necessary  to  reply, 
which  is  done  with  a  volubility  greatly  in 
contrast  to  the  quiet  of  the  preliminary 
stages,  when  each  replied  in  a  few  monosylla- 
bles only.  From  ejaculatory  interruptions, 
giving  the  other  party  the  lie,  it  is  but  a 
stage  to  angry  colloquies  of  some  length,  in 
which  each  party  struggles  to  be  heard,  each 
reviles  the  other  vociferously,  and  neither 
party  is  interrupted  or  reproved  by  the  mag- 
istrate, who  is  now  engaged  in  the  process  of 
making  up  his  mind  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
sees  and  hears  as  to  which  side  has  the  most 
of  11,  or  reason.  In  the  worst  stagi's  of  a  case 
il  often  happens  that  the  magistrate  himself 
does  the  reviling,  and  it  also  sometimes  occurs 
that  the  worsted  party  in  the  suit  reviles  the 
uuigistrate,  although  this  is  rash,  for  he  may 
beat  them  severely  for  so  doing,  and  then 
decide  the  case  against  them. — North  China 
Herald. 

VALUE  OF  A  SPECIALTY 

A  youth  took,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  no- 
tion into  his  head  to  investigate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  certain  plant.  Not  very  much 
was  known  of  it  save  that  it  was  thought 
to  have  possibilities  as  a  commercial  product 
for  future  use.  He  studied  and  read  about 
it,  cultivated  it,  and,  according  to  his  friends 
and  playmates,  wasted  valuable  time  on  it. 

After  a  time  public  atteuticm  was  turned 
to  this  plant.  No  one  seemed  to  know  very 
much  about  it.  "When  it  was  reported  to  the 
commissioner,  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
scientific  experimeuts  with  it,  that  there  was 
a  young  man,  little  more  than  a  lad,  who  had 
paid  some  attention  to  it,  the  boy  was  sent 
for  and  catechised  as  to  his  information  on 
the  subject.  So  extensive  was  his  knowledge 
of  this  new  product  that  he  was  appointed 
to  go  abroad  with  the  commission  and  study 
the  plant  upon  its  native  soil. 

Here  was  the  moment,  and  the  man  was 
ready.  This  is  the  history  of  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  successful  men  of  our 
time.  They  did  not  know  at  what  moment 
certain  facts  might  be  I'equired,  but  they 
carefully  stored  away  such  knowledge  as  was 
Hkely  to  be  of  use  to  the  world  at  some 
future  day.— New  York  Ledger. 
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GLADSTONE'S  NICKNAMES 

A  collection  of  the  nicknames  that  were 
from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  be  a  fine  dictionary  of  epithets 
alike  of  love  and  dislike.  Besides  such  per- 
ennials as  the  Grand  Old  Man,  "the  G.  O. 
M."  and  the  People's  "William  we  recall  the 
Franchise  Bill,  the  Pope  of  England,  St. 
William  the  "Woodcutter,  the  Mahdi  of  Mid- 
lothian, the  Old  Parliamentary  Hand,  the 
People's  Vi'iW.  Mr.  Merrypebble,  the  Ancient 
Senator,  Youart  the  Man,  Hawarden  Bill, 
Prime  Billy,  "W.  G.,  the  Only  \yilliam  and 
the  Old  Gentleman.  At  one  time  his  name 
was  a  favorite  theme  for  Christmas  charades, 
among  which  may  be  remembered  the  follow- 
ing elegant  outburst  of  a  Conservative  wit: 
"I  should  be  my  first,  if  I  could  throw  my 
second  at  my  whole." 

THE  HOUR-GLASS  CLOCK 

A  novelty  in  a  clock  is  announced  which  has 
no  special  merit  except  as  a  curiosity.  The 
object  of  new  invention  in  the  clock  line  is 
to  avoid  frequent  winding,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  regularity  that  consti- 
tutes the  chief  value  of  a  clock.  This  device 
is  somewhat  on  the  hour-giass  order.  It 
registers  the  time  accurately  bj-  the  running 
of  the  mercury  from  one  end  of  the  glass  to 
the  other.  The  clock  is  built  in  two  sections, 
and  an  indicator  marks  the  precise  time  con- 
sumed by  the  mercury  in  passing  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower.  This  clock  must  be  turned 
when  the  upper  section  is  emptied,  which  is 
really  about  as  much  work  as  winding  the 
clock.— The  New  York  Ledger. 
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Gold  Dust  does  it.  Morning, 
noon  and   night.     Makes  all 
dull  things  bright.  Housework's 
a  delight  with 


Washing 
Powder 


It  gives  to  an  humble  home  or  a  palace  the  cleansing  touch  that 
both  alike  require.  It's  woman's  best  friend  and  dirt's  worst  enemy. 
THE  N.  K.  FAIEBANK  COMPANY,  Chicago.   St.  Louis.    New  York.    Boston,  Phi^ada. 
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SEND  US  $1.00 


ORDER 

and  up. 


AND  THIS  AD.  and  we  will  send  yon 
this  BIti  llO-nound  new  1899  model 
nickel  trimmed  ACME  STEEL 
RESERVOIR  RANGE  by  freight,  CO.  D.,  subject  to  (-saminatlun.  You  can 
exaoiine  It  at  >our  freight  depot  and  if  jron  pronounce  It  the  handtiomest  and  most  perfect 
ranye  you  ever  saw  and  equal  to  ranpres  that  retail  at  C&O.OO  to  {GO.OOt  pay  the 
freight  a^rent  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  S28.55,  less  the  «1. 00  sent  with  order,  or«37.55 
and  freif^ht  charffes.  The  freight  charges  on  this  range  will  average  81.60  for 
600  miles;  greater  or  lesser  distances  in  proportion. 

We  Guarantee  This  the  Highest  Grade  Steel  Range  on  the  Market, 

made  from  extra  heavy  Stanton  refined  sheet  steel,  ^-gauges  thicker  than 
is  usually  used,  wrought  steel  connection  construction  throughout, 
wrought  steel  oven  plate,  braced  and  bolted,  lined  throughout  with 
non-conducting  fireproof  asbestos,  economizing  fuel  and  making  it  the 
KEST  BAaciv  3IADE;  has  heavy  duplex  grate  for  either  hard  or  soft  coal, 
or  wood,  extra  large  porcelain  lined  reservoir. 

THIS  ACME  IS  A  6-HOLE  HIGH  ClOSET  RESERVOIR  STEEL  RAHGE  8-18 

size;  oven  18xlyxl2  inches;  clot^et  is;i2^xM-  inches;  fiiebox,  torwood, 
2iiinches.   FINISH.    Highly  enameled  with  best  locomotiTe  black, strip- 
ed in  fine  lines  of  bronze,  nchly  nickel-plated  and  ornamented 
throughout,  heavy  nickel  bands  on  balanced  oven  door,  nickel  oven 
door  ornament,  heavy  nickel  bands  fuUlength  of  top,  front  and  ends; 
large  nickel  towel  rod,  nickel  bands  on  corners  and  bottom,  all  doors 
nickel  pip *;ed. heavy  nickel  plated  shield  on  rese'-voir,  heavy  nickel  bands 
^on  high  shelf  and  roll  closet,  nickel  plated  tea  shelf,  nickel  plated  pipo 
^pdraft.    No  Handsomer  or  Better  Bangc  Made.     Vi'K  ISSUE  A  Vi  RITTEN  BINDING 
(JUARANTEE  with  every  range  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  your  railroad 
station.    Your  Tocal  dealer  would  ask  16.50  00  to  860.00  for  such  a  range. 
AT  ONCE  and  sate  *35. 00.    >VE  SELL  STEEL  RANGESJrora  $16.95  up;  COOK  SJOVfc;S^«i.90  and  up;  HEATERSSl.M 
Write  for  Free  Stove  Catalogae,  "  " 

Address 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  (Inc.),  CHICAGO 


Watch  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  dozen  packages  of 
B  LUINE  at  loc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Beuelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 


BLUINB  CO., 


392  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 
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#- PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 


Made  of  best  doubly  annealed  gal- 
vanizeii  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom 
wires  Xo.  9.  All  other  wires  No.  11. 
We  use  the  stronuewt  stay  wire  in 
any  woren  wire  fence  on  tlie  niarkei 
— hence  more  streiiffth  and  duru-  I 

{•"iTire^l  LOOP  KNOT 

new  feature,  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contraction 
and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  tenipei  atiires. 
Our  LOOP  KNOT  being  uniformly 
distributed  tlu-oughout  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a 
spiral  sprlnjtf  in  vvery  foot  throughout  the  entire  length  offence,  BES1I>KS  (JKKATLY 
STRENGTIIEMNG  IT.  Our  Loop  Knots  make  tlie  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 
for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  tflve.  It  is  Hoc  tiffht  and  lJull  stroniz-  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 
Where'  we  have  NO  AGKXTS  a  LIBERAL  IHSCOLNT  will  be  given  on  introduetory  order. 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.    Send  for  eataloeue  and  prices. 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,    -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  MadeJ 


OL'R  LOOP  KNOT 


ii^9c.  TO  19c.  A  ROD-^  fe 

For  to  make  The  Best  Farm  Fence  on  Earth 


Is  all 
it  costs 

With  our  all  Steel  Automatic  Machine  Capacity  TO  Rods  per  day. 
We  sell  Galvanized  fence,  Barb,  Baling  wire,  and  our  Famous  High 
Carbon  Coil  Spring  Wire.  Twenty  different  styles  of  Yard,  Lawn, 
church, and  cemetery  fences.  Farm 
fence  in  the  roll.  Farm  and  yard 
g-ates,  the  best  and  strongest  steel 
line  and  anchor  posts  made, in  fact 
all  kinds  of  fence  supplies  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  the  very  low' 


jest  Wholesale  Prices.    Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  price 

i'  list  and  save  the  middleman's  profit. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
220  North  St.  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAW=M1LL  MACHINERY 

THE  BEST  I.S  THE  CHEAPEST. 

The  celebrated  "DeLoaeh"  Patent  Variable  Friction 
Feeil  Saw-niills  are  recognized  as  the  standard  in  mechan- 
i.  al  skill.  I'ricps  from  )51i»i.oo  up.  Four  H.  P.  warranted 
tu  fut        ffn-i  ui  luiubt-r  per  day. 

.Send  for  hir^v  cittalo^'ue  of  Saw-mllls,  SLliiglc-mills. 
PlaiierN,  GriiuMiitr-nillK.  lSaliiii;-presHc'rt.  Water- wheels, 
et«.  DeLOACH  IVIIUU  iyiFG.  CO., 
800  HI«HL.V>D  AVE.,  .\TL.VSTA,  GEORGIA. 


DON'T  M/SS  THIS.     ALL  FOR  W  GENTS. 

10  CENTS  pays  for  oar  great  Combination  Package  mailed  to  any  address :  Containing  beautiful  rolled  Gold 
I  Rlnjf,  one  Flag  Scarf  Pin.  one  picture  V.  8.  8.  Maine,  6  C(>lored  Vignette  Pictures,  one  gold  plated 
I  Watch  Chain  with  Charm,  one  fine  Rose  Pin,  one  <'oraline  Neck  Chain,  t  ne  llower  Rrcast  Pin, 
I  Gold  PI.  Stud,  one  Bird  WhUtle,  one  Colorado  Gold  Pen.  one  Clover  Leaf  Pin.  one  Stone  Set  Rinjp, 

  one  Parlor  Game  "with  10  Cards,  one  Pearl  Top  Scarf  Pin.    All  these  new  and  beautiful  arli^-'e^  mnil'^d, 

postpaid,  with  prize  coupon  for  only  lO  cents  silver  or  stamps.  Address,   BUCIIAKAN  A  CO.,  Box  2628,  AEW  YORK. 


Um  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  in 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  if  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Our  offer  fully  explained  In  Farm  and  Fireside  October  Ist,  November  1  *t  and  15th. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK. 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  120  to  150  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  forall  kinds  of  fancy  work.  We  give  more  than  double  any  other  offer,  and  the 
reninanis  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  With  each  a-jsortr^e-t  is  four  skeins  of  the  ver)'  best 
embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors.   Send  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Paris  Silk  Agency,  Box  3045,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  V. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRBSIDB 


Decembeb  1,  1898 


SMILES 


Mm. 


HE  WORRIED  ABOUT  IT 

"TI  f  s-  ! 's  heat  will  give  out  in  ten  million 
}  riiis  more," 

And  be  worried  about  it. 

"It  will  sure  give  out  then  if  it  doesn't  be- 
fore." 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
It  would  surely  give  out,  so  the  scientists 
said 

In  all  sciiiititical  books  he  had  read. 
And  the  whole  mighty  universe  theli  would 
be  dead. 

And  he  worrii  d  about  it. 

"Aud  some  day  the  earth  will  fall  into  the 
sun," 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
"Just  as  sure  and  as  straight  as  if  shot  from 
a  gun," 

Aud  he  worried  about  it. 
"When    strong    gravitation    unbuckles  her 
straps. 

Just  picture."  he  said,  "what  a  fearful  col- 
lapse I 

It  will  come  in  a  few  million  ages,  perhaps." 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

"The  earth  will  become  much  too  small  for 
race." 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
"When  well  pay  thirty  dollars  an  inch  for 
pure  space." 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
"The  earth  will  be  crowded  so  much  without 
doubt, 

That  there'll  be  no  room  for  one's  tongue  to 
stick  out. 

And  no  room  for  one's  thoughts  to  wander 
about." 

And  be  worried  about  it. 


*  * 


***** 


"And  in  less  than  ten  thousand  years,  there's 

no  doubt." 

Aud  he  worried  about  it, 
"Our  supply  of  luu.ber  and  coal  will  give 

out," 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
"Just  then  the  ice  age  will  return  cold  and 
raw. 

Frozen  men  will  stand  stiff  with  arms  out- 
stretched in  awe. 
As  if  vainly  beseeching  a  general  thaw," 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

His  wife  took  in  washing— a  dollar  a  day- 
He  didn't  worry  about  it; 
His  daughter  sewed  shirts,  the  rude  grocer 
to  pay. 

He  didn't  worry  about  it: 
Tfhile  his  wife  beat  her  tireless  rub-a-dub-dub 
On  the  wash-board  drum  in  her  old  wooden 
tub 

He  sat  by  the  stove  and  he  just  let  her  rub. 
He  didn't  worry  about  it. 

— S.  W.  Foss,  in  Yankee  Blade. 

a 

CURING  THE  MULE 

1WAS  riding  along  a  mountain  road  in  East 
Kentucky,  when  I  saw  a  mule  ruuning 
toward  me  with  a  singletree  dangling  at 
at  his  heels.  With  great  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  his  way.  and  he 
continued  to  go  down  the  uiouutain  at  a 
lively  pace. 

About  a  mile  further  on  I  saw  two  front 
wheels  of  a  spring-wagon,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance away  the  other  wheels  and  the  wagon- 
box.  I  looked  around  to  see  if  the  driver 
had  been  hurt;  but  finding  no  one  I  drove 
on.  In  a  few  minutes  I  met  a  man  walking 
rather  quickly  down  the  road. 

"Stranger."  he  asked,  "did  you  see  a  mule 
down  that  road?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  he  hev  a  rag  over  his  year?" 
"I  didn't  see  any." 

"Waal,  it's  all  right.  I  reckon  'e'll  stop 
when  'e  gets  flustered  out.  an'  I  reckon  "e's 
cnred." 

"What  is  he  cured  of?"  I  asked. 

"Ualkin'.  You  see,  I  heerd  that  a  grass- 
hopper put  in  th'  year  o'  a  boss  or  mule'd 
cure  'ini  from  balkin'.  So  I  tied  a  rag  over 
the  critter's  year  so  it  couldn't  get  out, 
cotcbed  a  grasshopper,  put  "ini  in,  an',  stran- 
ger, it's  the  best  remedy  I  ever  seed.  Th' 
mule  didn't  give  me  no  time  to  get  in  ih' 
wagon.  I  never  seed  a  mule  so  spriirhtly.  I 
reckon  the  hopper's  got  out  now,  an'  I'll  go 
and  cotch  the  mule."— Washington  Star. 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

Freddy's  mama  had  a  caller  one  day,  who 
several  times  during  her  stay  said,  "Now  I 
must  go,"  always  resuming  her  seat,  never- 
theless. Tpon  another  repetition  of  the  re- 
mark, Freddie  said,  solemnly,  "Don't  you 
believe  it  until  she's  gone,  mama."— Indiana 
Witness. 


A  STREET  CAR  INCIDENT 

A  man  with  an  incipient  jag  boarded  a 
(iilmor-street  car  this  morning  and  asked  the 
conductor: 

"Does  this  car  go  to  Highlandtown?" 

The  conductor  did  not  hear  the  question, 
and  the  man  asked,  indignantly: 

"I  want  to  know,  and  know  quick,  if  this 
car  goes  to  Highlandtown?" 

The  conductor  answered  that  it  did  not. 
and  that  the  route  mapped  out  by  the  rail- 
road officials  for  him.  and  which  he  would 
take,  barring  a  collision,  bn-akdown  or  run- 
ning off  the  track,  was  by  the  Gilmor  street 
wa.v. 

The  dazed  man  asked,  in  a  ver.v  injured 
tone,  "And  don't  this  car  go  to  Highland- 
town  ?" 

"Xo,  sir."  replied  the  conductor. 
"Well."  said  the  man.  "I'm  glad  it  don't. 
I  don't  like  Higlandtown."— Baltimore  News. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  REVISED 

A  little  United  States  bo.v,  having  been  in- 
itiated into  the  methods  of  government  of 
vaiious  countries  and  earnestly  instructed  as 
to  the  superiority  of  those  obtaining  in  his 
own  land,  thus  astonished  his  mother  at  pray- 
er-time: "Our  Father,  'ch  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Th.v  name:  Th.v  republic  come — 
mother,  I  won't  pray  again  for  a  kingdom!" 
And  he  has  continued  to  revise  his  prayer 
on  these  lines.— Toronto  Saturday  Night. 


THE  THREE  R'S 

A  bevy  of  little  children  were  telling  their 
father  what  they  got  at  school.  The  eldest, 
"Reading,  spelling  and  definitions." 

"And  what  did  you  get,  my  little  one?" 
said  the  father  to  a  rosy-cheeked  little  fellow, 
who  was  at  that  time  slyly  driving  a  ten- 
penny  nail  into  the  door-panel. 

"Me?  Oh,  I  got  readin',  spellin'  and  spank- 
in'." 

36 

ABOUT  THE  EXACT  TIME 

She  was  in  a  rush  to  get  her  husband's 
laundry  otit  so  he  might  get  it  that  night. 

"How  long  does  it  take  .vou  pepple  to  do  np 
a  shirt?"  she  asked  of  the  meek-eyed  driver 
of  the  laundry-wagon. 

"I  don't  think  it  takes  more'n  about  three 
washiu's.  mum,"  he  replied,  and  then  she 
explained  to  him  what  she  really  meant. — 
Denver  Times. 


POPUUR 

"Your  little  Jim  seems  to  be  popular  with 
the  other  small  boys." 

"Popular?  The  other  day  he  asked  if  he 
could  give  each  of  his  boy  friends  an  apple, 
and  when  I  came  down-stairs  the  entire 
barrel  was  gone."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


FULLY  RECOVERED 

"Has  .vour  husband  fully  recovered  from 
his  army  experience?" 

"Oh.  quite.  He  finds  fault  with  the  victuals 
every  day  now."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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BRIGHT  BITS 

"Mama."  said  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
sent  to  dry  a  towel  before  the  fire,  "is  it  done 
when  it  is  brown?" — New  York  Press. 

"I'd  rather  be  a  policeman  thau  a  burglar," 
said  Jack.    "Burglars  have  to  work  nights." 

"So  do  policemen."  said  Bob. 

"Maybe,"  said  Jack,  "but  they  have  uni- 
forms and  brass  buttons,  and  burglars  don't." 

"Bobby,"  cried  Tadlcy  to  his  young  hope- 
ful, angrily,  "my  father  used  to  whip  me 
when  I  behaved  as  badl.v  as  you  are  doing." 

"Well."  answered  Bobby,  thoughtfully,  "I 
hope  I'll  never  have  to  tell  my  little  boy 
that."— Truth. 


GOOD  WINTER  READING 

For  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  is  now  being 
distributed  by  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Ky.,  free  of  charge  to  those  who  will  send  their 
address  to  H.  F.  Hiniter.  Immigration  Agent  for 
South  Dakota,  Koom  565.  Old  Colony  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  finely  illustrated  pamphlet.  "The  Sunshine 
State."  and  other  publications  of  interest  to  all 
.seeking  New  Homes  in  the  most  fertile  section  of 
the  West  will  serve  to  entertain  and  mstruct  every 
fanner  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  winter 
months.  Kemember,  there  is  no  charge— address 
as  above. 


22nd  ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1899  Columbia  and  Hartford  Bicycles. 

PRICES  ON  AND  AFTER  NOV.  1st.  1898. 

Columbia  Bevel-Gear  Chainless,  $75.00 

Models  50  and  51. 

Columbia  Chain  Wheels,     .  50.00 

Models  57  and  58. 

Columbia  Chain  Wheels,     .  40.00 

Model  49,  1899  Improvements. 

Columbia  Tandems,      ....  75.00 

Models  47  and  AB  Diamond  and  Combination  Frame. 

Hartford  Bicycles,  35.00 

Paterns  19  and  20. 
ti   J   M.M.      B-        I      (  Pattern  21,  for  Men,    .  25.00 

Vedette  Bicycle  j  ^z.  for  women,  26.00 

We  also  have  a  few  Colurabias,  Models  46,  and  Hartfords,  Patterns  7  and  8, 
on  wliich  we  will  quote  prices  on  application. 

No  need  to  purchase  poorly  made  bicycles  when  Columbias, 
Hartfords  and  Vedettes  are  offered  at  such  low  prices.  The 
best  of  the  riding  season  is  before  you.    BUY  NOW. 

PORE    MFG.   CO.,   Hartford,  Conn. 
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ENTERPRISE 


Meat  and  Food 
Choppers 

Twenty=eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5.  Clamps  to  table. 
No.  10, 

No.  20,      "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,      "  " 
No.  32,  " 


Price,  $2.00 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 

Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Giams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
American  Agriciilturist  says: 

"  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
ough trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere." 


Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

••  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.   It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us." 
Oar  trade-mark  "Enterprise"  is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprislns 

Honsekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THISS  &  DAUTHHf  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


FREE 


PIANOS OR ORGANS 

One  Year  s  Trial 

All  freight  paiti  by  us  if  not  satisfactory 

OVER  50  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

No  money  in  advance.  Saie  delivery  at  your  depot  insured.  Instal- 
ments. Ea5v  payments.   Our  new  lsy9  Catalogue  shows  it  all.   Send  for 

ihS^s^oufc'U'gTI  Handsome  Premium  Free. 

Don't  buy  elsewhere  Pffkmiiim  RnnL  Organs  from  Sio.OO 
until  vou  have  seen  our  riCllllUlll  UV/vri\«  up_  Pianos  from 
S155.06  up.  Our  new  1S99  Coupon  entitles  you  to  deduct  SI 0.00  from  the 
price  of  any  Organ,  or  $20.00  from  any  Piano.   ^Ve  give  more  for  the 

money  than  any  Company  in  the  World.  You  can  prove 
it  by  sending  a  iKistal  caid  for  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue 
in  the  world.   Our  Motto  : 

LARGE  SALES,  SMALL  PROFITS. 

You  may  not  buy  from  us,  but  get  our  Catalogue.  It  will 
at  least  make  other  companies  come  down  to  our  prices.  \Ve 
can  save  you  money  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it.  Our 
factory,  with  its  enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a 
high-grade  instrument  at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any 
other  company  in  the  world. 

Incorporated  for  Fifty  Years.  We  Lead,  Others  rollow. 

Beethoven  Piano  m  Organ  GoMPANri 

BOX  628    WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


OUR  1899  MACKINTOSH 

SKM>  NO  MONEY,  ont  tliis  ad.  out 
and  send  to  us,  state  your  helt^bt  and 
Tvelc^'t' mcuwurc,  lenjjth  of  cur- 
ment  from  collnr  down  buck  to  %ralAt 
lliii-.  iind  waist  line  to  bottom 
of^klrt ;  stale  color  wanted,  and 
Tve  will  seu'l  you  this  mnckln- 
t«»»li  by  expFfSS.C.  O.  D.,  sub- 
ject to  examination;  examine 
and  try  it  on  at  your  nearest 
lexpress  otHce,  and  if  found 
exactly  as  represented  and  by 
far  th-.*  Krciitci*t  value  ,v«>u 
ever  naw  or  heard  of.  pa  v  vour 
express  acent   OUK  si'KtlAL 
OFFER  PRICE.  *a.l»5,  and  ex- 
press charces. 

Tills  MACKINTOSH  U 
made  of  BLACK  or  RU  E 
genuine  R.VIN<;LEV  double 
texture,  waterproof  SER<iE 
CLOTH,  with  fancy  plaid  lin- 
ing', velvet  collar,  double  de- 
tachable* cape,  extra  full  sweep 
cape  and  skirt.  j:uarantfe<l 
latest  s(vlc  and  tin-'sr  tailor-ntade. 
FOR  FREE  CLOTH  SAMPLES 
of  evcrvthinu  in  ladle*'  maekln- 
tot»he(*,  \7Tite  for  Free  Suniple  Itook  No.  »5C.  Address 
SEARS,  ROEUrCK  A  CO.  (Inc.),  CHICAliO.  ILL. 

^THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  ^f  isiP^Fi"* 

*S^IX£aa9^  ku-dlinzs.  War- 
nQt«d  3  jtam,  Cn-atm  toiler  for  .Acenti  ercr  inTenwd.  Sample 
with  tern*  pnpud.  lie.  YAMi££iLlM>LtU  cO.,  OL>'EV,  ILL.,  37  St*.  O. 


Cnres  Wblle  iron  Sleep, 

Whooping  Cough, 
Croup.  Asthma, 
Catarrh  &  Colds. 

(  RKSOI  ENtwhen  vaporized  in  thesick 
room  will  giveiniinediate  relief.  Its  curative  powersare 
wonderful,  at  the  same  time  preventing:  the  spread  of 
contapions  diseases  by  acting  ns  a  powerful  disinfect- 
ant. Harmless  to  theyonnpest  child.  Sold  ty  druggi5ta. 
Descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials  free. 

THE  VAPO-rKESOLESE  CO.,  69  Wall  St. 

SCHIEFKEr.IV  ,t  ro..N»w  York.  Sole  Agenta 

Guitar  Players  ^  ^ 

fan  learn  to  phij;  I  lie  c.nilar  10  accompany  the  voice, 
inaiuloliii  nr  other  in^tnim-  nts  by  petlintr 

HENLEIIT'S  SIMPLIFIED  CHORD  BOOK 
Ml  plav  anil  no  work.  Sample  copy  for  f  isrlit  :<•.  stamps. 
OROENE  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  32  E.  Sth  St.,  CiDciDoall,  Ohio. 
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piSSTON 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  p:iv  von  to  biiv  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
lioM  ih.  t  loni;^]-.  and  tio  more 
woik  uiiiioui  tiling  than  other 
sav\>,  tiM-r.-li,v  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  tiles.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quaiitj'  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHERE  TME 


Thers  are  tu'idreds  of  sleeoing  rooms  abou'the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  mignt  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  c"oss  tMbes,  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  tvvo,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  y2  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  urderstard  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Wheie  we  hsv^  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  Lt 
wholesale  prii..e  to  introduce. 

Rocliester  Radiator  Co.,  No.  8  rmiace  St.  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


WKCRC  IT 
ittOULO  Gfl. 


A  •waster-woman  living  in  South  Bend,  Ind. ,  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from 
dyspepsia,  tmtil  one  day  she  gave  Ripans  Tabules  a  trial.  Her  own  statement 
of  the  result  -will  be  of  interest  to  other  dyspeptics  :  "  From  the  very  first 
day,"  she  said,  "  I  felt  less  misery  in  my  stomach,  and  when  the  first  supply 
"was  gone,  I  went  to  the  druggist  and  got  more,  and  have  been  using  them 
ever  since,  and  very  thankful  I  am  to  know  about  them,  for  1  had  tried  so 
many  things  and  herbs  and  doctors  without  getting  any  better.  1  had  about 
given  up  getting  anything  to  help  me,  but  to-day  I  can  eat  quite  a  large  meal 
and  feel  no  distress,  but  before,  if  I  took  two  or  three  mouthfuls,  I  must  wait 
two  or  three  hours  before  eating  more  victuals,  or  suffer  in  agony.'' 

A  new  gtyl  3  packet  contaialnff  ten  rtpans  tabttxes  In  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  some 
drufr  stores  — FOR  jj'ivK  CE>rrs.  This  low-oriced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical,  one  dozen 
of  the  five-cent  ortons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  LUe  Ripans  C'hsmicai. 
Co  HP  ANY,  No.  10  Spruce  street,  Hew  York — or  a  single  carton  (ikn  tabules)  will  be  sent  for  live  cents. 


5^  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
m  PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
^(j^  FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
*  HOME 
m  COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 

MAST.  CROWELL  &  KiRKPATRICK. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


^^^^  ^  ^  ^*  ^* 

^*  ^  ^  ^ 


VIRGTXIA  FARM*  FOR  SAT.E-Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
K.  B.  CHAFFLN  &  CO.  (.Inc.),  Kichmond,  Vibginia. 


SEND  50  CENTS  cut  this  ad.  out,  send  to 

 us  and  we  will  send  you 

this  GUITAR  by  express,  C.O.D., -subject  to  ex- 
amination. Esamioe  It  at  your  express  office,  and 
if  found  exactlj'  as  represented  and  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
pay  the  express  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price, 
S2. 95,  less  the  50  els.  or  £2. 45  and  express  charges. 
THlSiSAREGlJLARSe.OOGKNLINETROUBADOLK 
MAHOGANY  FINISH  GUITAR,  highly  polished, 
beautiful  inlaying  around  sound-hole.  Ameri- 
can patent  head,  bet^t  nickel-plated  tail-piece, 
powerful  and  sweet  toned,  extra  set  of  gen- 
uine Gtendon  strings  and  a  Guckert  book  of 
:hords  which  teaches  anyone  how  to  play. 
Write  for  free  musical  instrnment  and  organ 
and  piano  catalogne.  W  esell  Violins  at  {1.  75 
and  up.  Maodolins  $2.95  and  up.  Banjos 
$1.24andup.  Organs 522. 00  and  ud.  Pianos 
$125.00  and,  up.   Everything  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices,  an:l  all  subject  to  ex- 
amination before  pa^inc  Address, 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  111. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED  FOR  ONLY  OFFICIAL  BOOK  JUST  OUT 

THE  STORY  t^e  PHILIPPINES 

By  MURAT  IIAL^TEAD,  the  Official  lIlNtorlaii, 

under  U.  S.  (lovernment  commission,  in  army  camps, 
in  .Vmerican  trenches  at  Manila,  on  the  I'acitic.  in 
Aguinaldo's  camps,  on  the  Ha-^'ship  "Olympia*'  with 
1>K\VEY;  in  roar  of  battle  at  fall  of  ^Manila.  Bonanza 
for  agents.  Brintful  of  oibcia!  plcturcH.  Large  book. 
Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Credit  given.  Freight  paid. 
Drop  trashy  unoQieial  war  books.  Some  of  our  agents 
taking  over  SO  orders  a  day.  Outfit  free.  Write  to-day. 
THE  DOMIMOX  COilPAXY.  Dept.  S  P  3,  Chicago. 


ififi  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  MAKIWG  ALIVITfG 

J\_/^  A  very  valuable  guide  to  those  seeking  employ- 
ment.- a  useful  book  to  parents  in  deciding  what 
to  do  with  their  children ;  will  show  ways  and  means 
of  making  a  living  that  you  never  thought  of  before. 
Link  PiibUshing  Co.,  509  VanderbUt  iJullding,  X.  Y. 


S S  -'a-'a*Z^™  bat  and  MOUSE 

PREMISES,  yot  poison.  They  are  dry  as  po\i-- 
der  when  dead,  eo-cent  package.  Trial  ofEer,  post-paid, 
for  12  2-eent  stamps.   S.  S.  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


'  null,   BrutUee,  2ia  Fearl,  Hew  York. 


OUR  MISCELLANY 

What  is  probably  the  nvjst  Vene.-able  piece 
of  fiiruiltire  in  existenee  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  th^^  tbroue  of  Queen  Hatsu, 
who  reigned  in  tht  Nile  valley  some  l.GOO 
years  before  Ch,/st. 

A  German  biologist  says  that  the  two  sides 
of  a  faee  are  never  alike;  in  two  eases  out 
of  five  the  eyes  are  out  of  line;  one  eye  Is 
stronger  tlian  the  other  in  seven  persons  out 
of  ten;  and  the  right  ear  is  generally  higher 
than  the  left. 

OXK  of  the  strangest  streams  in  the  world 
is  in  East  Afriea.  It  flows  in  the  direction 
i  f  I  he  sea,  but  never  reaches  it.  Just  north 
of  ihe  (ijuator,  and  when  only  a  few  miles 
from  tlie  Indian  ocean,  it  flows  into  a  desert, 
when  it  suddenly  and  completely  disappears. 

.  Camp-meetings  arose  in  this  wise:  Late  in 
1799,  or  early  in  1800,  John  and  William 
Magee,  brothers,  the  first  a  Methodist  local 
[ireacher,  the  second  a  rresbyterian  minister, 
started  from  their  settlements  in  Tennessee 
to  make  a  preaching  tour  into  Kentucky. 
Such  interest  attended  their  work  that  at  the 
next  meeting  many  families  encamped  in  the 
woods.  The  co-operation  of  these  brothers 
was  so  pleasing  an  example  of  fraternity  that 
the  earliest  camp-meeting  included  members 
of  every  denomination.— Outlook. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  CAUSE 

The  professor  of  natural  science  in  one  of 
our  best-known  colleges  was  discussing  in  a 
recent  lesson  the  process  of  fertilizing  plants 
by  means  of  insects  carrying  the  pollen  from 
one  plant  to  another.  In  order  to  amuse  the 
class  he  extended  Darwin's  ingenious  illus- 
tration used  in  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  about 
the  connect  Ion  between  cats  and  clover,  and 
said  that  old  maids  were  really  the  ultimate 
cause  of  it  all.  The  attention  of  his  hearers 
was  strained  to  its  utmost  as  he  proceeded: 

"The  bumblebees  carry  the  pollen,"  he  de- 
clared; "the  field-mice  destroy  the  nests  of 
the  bumblebees,  therefore  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  more  field-mice  there  are  in  any 
neighborhood,  the  fewer  the  bumblebees  and 
the  less  pollen  variation  of  plants.  But  cats 
.devour  field-mice,  and  old  maids  protect  cats. 
Therefore,  the  more  old  maids,  the  more  cats, 
the  fewer  field-mice,  the  more  bumblebees. 

"Hence,"  was  the  professor's  triumphant 
conclusion,  "old  maids  are  the  cause  of  va- 
riety in  plants." 

At  this  point  a  fashionable  young  freshman, 
with  a  single  eye-glass  and  a  general  appear- 
ance indicating  that  he  was  got  up  regardless 
of  expense,  arose  and  asked: 

"I  sa-a-y,  professah,  what  is  the  cause — ah 
—of  old  maids— don't  you  know?" 

"Perhaps  Miss  Brown  [a  quick-witted 
member  of  the  class]  can  tell  you,"  sug- 
gested the  professor. 

"Dudes!"  said  Miss  Brown,  sharply,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. — Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


TO  AVOID  STOOPING 

Many  growing  young  folks,  especially  those 
tall  for  their  age,  are  inclined  to  stoop,  and 
well-meaning  persons  often  advocate  the  use 
of  braces  or  shoulder-straps  as  a  means  of 
correcting  the  tendency.  The  braces  may 
force  an  upright  carriage,  but  they  do  not 
give  the  wearer  any  means  of  maintaining  it, 
since  they  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  mus- 
cles which  should  be  trained  to  produce  an 
erect  figure.  Any  exercise  which  strengthens 
the  muscles  of  the  back  and  shoulders  will 
aid  in  correcting  this  defect.  Old-fashioned 
mothers  used  to  drill  their  stooping  daughters 
to  walk  with  a  plate  carried  on  their  heads, 
and  this  is  really  a  good  practice.  High 
pillows  and  very  soft  mattresses  are  blamed 
as  an  aid  in  producing  this  defect,  and  with- 
out doubt  a  flat,  rather  hard  bed,  with  low 
pillow,  is  preferable  for  growing  children. 
A  stooping,  awkward  walk  detracts  so  much 
from  the  appearance  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  avoid  it,  apart  from  the  bad  effect  it 
exercises  on  the  physical  condition. — Home 
Queen. 

FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Jletal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturina  Co., 
Quiiicy.  111.,  has  placed  vipon  the  market  a  Farm- 
ev'.s  H'aiiily  Wa,L;on,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  ,^in.95. 
The  wa.LCoii  is  only  inches  high,  litted  with  24 
and  ::o  inch  wheels  with  4  inch' tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co..  Qumcy.  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR 

And  this  ad  and  ^ve  will  send  you  this 
Liirgf  Handsome  Laifsi  1899  Sljle  COAL 
ANU  WOOD  HKATlNti  STOVE,  by  freight 
C.  O.  D..subje«:t  to  examination.  Vou, 
can  examine  it  atyuur  freight  de- 
pot and  if  found  perfectly  satis- 
tactory,  exactly  as  represented 
and  equal  to  Heaten.  that  retail  at 
£15.00,  pay  the  freight  apent  our 
special  prii-e,  $7.87,  lc>yf  he  gl.OO 
sent  with  ordei.  or  S6.87  and 
freijrht  charge;^.  The.-tove  weiphs 
Uo  lb.-;,  and  the  frei^-ht  will  be 
about  70c  for  5uo  niile?^,  gi-eateror 
lesser  distances;  in  proportion. 

Our  )>iieclal  price  uitli  ConI  Orate 
l>«7.3'2,  with  Wood  (irate,  *7.4a, 
»Ith  Coal  aud  Wood  Grate.  ST. 87. 

Thi«^our  ACME  HEATER 

oiiei'f  ilii?  Iiand^^onie^t  !ieater8 
made,  has  If-inch  fire  pot,  Is 
.mounted  with  ]8-paupe 
^smooth  steel,  heavy  cast  iron 
fire  pot.  shaking  and  dump- 
ing draw  center  prate,  large 
ash  pan.  largefeed  door,  ash 
pit  doors  swing  on  a  double  hinpe.  Is  beaatlfall}-  orna- 
mented and  decorated  ■with  rococo  trimmings,  highly  pol- 
ished and  heavily  nirkel  plalfd  foot  rails,  lar^e  nickel 
plated  name  plale.  nickel  plated  loprlnc,  nicbel  plated  fancy 
arn,  nicbel  plated  Iiinee  pins  anti  knoliH,  large  swjnp  top 
cooking  lid  un<ler  swing  top,  check  draft  at  collar 
and  in  feed  door. 

WKISSL'EACISDINfl  GUASANTEE  with  every  stove  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  to  your  railroad  station. 
Order  to-day  and  save  £7.00  to  £10.00.  Write  for  out 
F-ee  Stove  t'ataloirQe.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  '^"l^r* 


Speom 
PRICE 


An  American  Watch. 

A  handsome  open  face  Watcli,  fit- 
ted with  sunk  dial  and  bevel  edged 
heavy  non-breakablo  crystal.  KuU 
size,  dust  proof,  nickel  case.  Amer- 
ican lever  movement,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set.    Absolute  reliable  time- 
keeper. With  each  Watch  we  give 
a  Registered  Certificate  of  Guaran- 
tee, this  fact  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  establi:5hed  sincel877is 
proof  of  the  reliability  of  ourofEer 
Our  object  in  making  this  offeris 
to  advertise  our  house,  and  send 
you  with  your  order  our  200  page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  Watches 
Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Sil- 
verware, etc-   We  have  the  Lar- 
gest Wholksale  Jkwklry  Es- 
tablishment in  the  North  west, and 
want  to  extend  our  business  and 
make  you  one  of  our  customers. 
If  this  watch  is  not  in  every  way 
as  we  represent  it.  return  the 
Watch  and  Certificate  and  we  will 
refund  your  monev.    Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price  Sl-2o.   A.  H.  SIMON 
Wholesale  Jewelry  House,  ST.  PAUL,  illNN. 


Hiivinz  recently  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  watches 
from  a  bankrupt  firm,  coii^istin-  "f  .-^i^li'l  L'^l-i,  silver  aod 
irol-l-filled  cases,  we  shall  off.  r  i:  p..rti..ri  r.f  tbi>  ontire  lot  at 
priL-fs  ncTtr  Iwfore  heard  of  in  t!i.j  ump  ],  tr-.L'li'.  .\mot15 
llif  stock  are  S.78I1  A.MEHI<'\_\  STVl.F,  WATi'HKS.  in 
:-OUD  (JOLD-FILLEP  CASE-,  wlii.-h  v^,-  9\rA\  s.  ll  singly 
or  liy  tlic  Aoii-n  to  priv:itc  p;irtie.'  ur  the  tni'ic.  at 
the  un-liear.I-of  J.OW  PRICE  of  f.l.'J*  EACH. 
E.Lch  ami  cvltj  watch  is  irnarantteil  a  perTect 
tiiiio!i'*ep<*r,  ami  each  watcfi  is  ai.companied  with 
our  cuarantL'f  for  2h  ve:,r.^.     Think  of  it  I     A  ^Cn- 
iiinv  AriHTiL-an  Style  .M.,v.  i,i.  nt  watch,  in  Solid 
z..hl-lill.-.l  i-a.^c.  .'iirir>'it.,  .1  -1"  YF.ARS.  for 

S:i.'.iS.  Tho?c  wanrinj  -i  iir-!-.;l,Ts  roliahh- time- 
k.-cp.T  at  al".ut  -..m-  (hir.!  n  t-il  prii.L',  should  order 
at  Wa.^.h  ^[.,.,..iUt.,r.  .■-ui  inake  money  by 

h•\■r^„:  l,T  -I,.-  >l..z.  I,  In  CUT  THIS  OUT  find 

'•.u^  <...  n~  .1.1.1  w  uill  a  -v.n,-h  to  you  C.  0.  D., 

suhj.  ■■;  ti.  .■saiiiiiiati^Ti,  lit  I'Siin  ^^.  vipoii  approval. 
If  foun-i  jnTfectly  san?fi>'t.:ry,  and  .-nctiy  a?  rcp- 
re3cnted.  pay  So.i'f^  and  espn  --  charji-^,  ami  it  is 
yours,  otherwise  vou  do  noi  p:iT  nfn  i.-cnc.  Can  we 
make  a.  fairer  cfter  ?    Be  ^ure  t...  montion  "licther 


,t  ladi. 
If  ful 


■  pel 


do2 


8:t.!i^  is  sent  with  the 
.0  of  our  jpci.dal  heavy 
for  ?1  .'HI.  Address  at  once. 


GOLD  FILLED  CHAINS,  win.  1,  retail  the  wnrld  o 

SAFE  U'ATCII  CO.,  19  Warren  St..  XEW  YORK^ 

Notice  to  Investors 

The  Free  American  Slinrng  Companv  lias  deeidert  to 
place  upon  the  market  for  iteveUipnieiit  purposes  Fifty 
Thousand  shares  of  its  capital  slm-k  al  llip  small  price  of 
Ten  rents  per  share,  this  aumiint  li.-ini;  estiiuated  as 
sufiicient  to  place  the  propc^t^■  on  iln  iilend  l>asis.  Sub- 
scriptions for  stock  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned 
in  amounts  of  tive  dollars  or  over  until  all  is  subscribed. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  peoi'le  ^yho  ^\■ou!d  like  to 
invest  small  amounts  in  Calitoiiiia  mines.  I'lospectus 
and  full  particulars  will  be  inaileil  fiee  to  anv  one  \vriting 
the  undersigned.  To  the  first  party  answeriiig  tliis  adver- 
tisement and  mentiornng  fliis  pupt-r  I  will  forward  free 
fifty  shares  of  stock  in  this  mine.  Keferences,  lirinn 
Bros.,  General  51ei  cliandise  ;  Waei-liter  i  Co..  lUitchers; 
Knight  &  t'o.,  Foundry:  .VUen  Lumber  Co.,  Sutter  Creek. 
Signed,  \VlLI'OKl>  DENMS,  SeCTOtary, 
Sutter  Creek,  Amador  Co.,  Califomla. 

INTRODUCTORY  BIIRGAIN. 

DON'T  MISS  IT. 

A  complete  Shirt  Set. 
Latest  style.  For  Lady 
or  Getitlemau,  U-k 
rolled  gold.  Jura  dia- 
mond set  Collar  But- 
ton, all  Tyer  Pearl 
backs  and  patent  le- 
vers. Nickel  clasp, 
free.  Usual  price  60 
cents.  Our  introduc- 
tory price,  po!>tpaidj 

 only  15  cents, 2for 

25.  HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  132  Na.ssau  St.,  New 
York.-N.  Y.  It  Trill  please  you,  STJKE  I 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP^MU 

"  luis  &  Ladies  m  home  or  Lraveliug,  taKing  orders, 
using  and  seHing  Prof.Gray's  Pinters.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelrj,  Tableware,  Bicycles  and  ail 
metal  goods.    No  experieoce,  heavy 
I  plate,  modern  metliods.  We  lo  plating, 
Imaoulacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Only 
C  outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
ttrials,  etc.,  ready  for  work.  €rold, 
SilTer  and  Nickel*  also  Metal 

  n  Platlne   by   new   dippiuir  process. 

We  teach  you  the  art,  lumish  .-ecrety  aud  formulas  Jj'fiEE, 

Write  to-day.    TesiimuDiaU,  samples,  etc.,  KREE. 

B.  GBAS'       CO.,  PLATINO  WORKS,  7,  CIACIxNNaTI,  0. 


Howard  Mandolins  1 
and  Guitars  JrXS^iis'jl 

and  Pupils  alike,  because  the  "  Howard  " 
possess  arcuracj  of  scale,  puritT  of  toa^  ' 
Bupcrb  fini.^h.  and  ar«  warranU'd.  Sold 
by  all  reputihle  dealers.    May  we  send 
you  Catali>^rue?  Free, 

Price,  $7.50  to  $100.^ 


1  THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
i    124  E,  Fourth  St. .Cincinnati,  O. 


LADY  AGENTS 

Desiring  a  permanently  profitable  busine.-;s  connection 
should  write  immediately  for  our  latest  ofl'er.  We 
furnish  new  material  Fi^ i£E,  as  needed,  and  to  sj)ecial 
ability  we  accord  S|)ecial  rates.  Ladies  have  made 
^5.5  in  .58  hours'  canvassini;.  This  is  a  great  o|i|rortunlty. 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Sprinijfield,  Ohio. 


'600 


=TO. 


Per  year  and  all  expenses 
Guaranteed  our  General 
Agents  who  Travel 


'900 


and  appoint  local  a^-nts  on  our  popular  books.  We  need 
a  tew  more  now.  Ladies  or  (Jentlenien.  If  interested 
in  traveling  employniHnr  send  stamp  for  Application 
Blank  and  full  information.  Local  Airents  also  wanted. 
C.  W.  STANTOH  CO.,  981  Monon  Block,  CHICAGO. 


UCI  D  UlAMTCn  Maleorfemale;6ilOor,?1.5week- 
nCLr  nHIl  I  CU  ly  introducing  the  Gem  .Scissors 
Sharpener.  Price  V>  cents ;  sample  12  cents  ,■  terms  free. 
W.  C.  UBISW0L1>,  Box  414,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 
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THB  FARiU  AIND  FIRESIDB 
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CATARRH  OF  THE  STOMACH  | 

  I 

A  Pleasant,  Simple,  but  Safe  and  Effectual 
Cure  for  It  i 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  has  long  been  con-  | 
sidered  the  next  thni^  to  incLirahle.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  a  f ul  1  or  bloat i ng  sensation  after 
eating,  accompanied  sometimes  uiili  sour  or 
watery  risi ngs,  a  formation  of  aaSfS,  causinu 
pressure  on  the  heart  anil  lun^is.  and  difficult 
Ijreathi  n^;  headiiches.  lick  le  appci  ite,  nerv(»us- 
n<  ss  and  a  genei;il  pl^o  ed-out,  lai  guM  feeling. 

There  is  otteu  a  foul  t;isie  in  ihe  mouth,  | 
coated  tongue,  and  if  the  interior  of  the  slom-  j 
ach  could  be  spen  it  would  show  a  slimy.  | 
inflamed  condition. 

The  cure  for  this  common  and  obstinate  | 
trouble  is  found  in  a  treatment  which  causes 
the  food  to  be  reaaiiy.  thoroughly  digested 
before  it  has  time  to  ferment  and  irritate  tiie 
delicate   mucous  surfaces   of   the   stomach,  i 
To  secure  a  prompt  and  healthi'  digestion  is  | 
the  one  necessary  thing  to  do  and  when  nor- 
mal digestion  is  secured  the  catarrhal  condi- 
tion will  have  disappeared. 

According  lo  Dr.  Harl.indson  the  safest  and 
best  treatment  is  to  use  after  each  meal  a  tab- 
let composed  <>{  Diastase,  Aseptic  P>-psin,  a 
little  Nu.^,  Golden  Seal  and  fruit  acids.  These 
tablets  can  now  be  found  at  ;ill  drug  stores 
under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
and  not  b-dng  a  patent  medicine  can  be  used 
with  perfect  safety  and  assurance  that  healthy 
appetite  and  thorough  digestion  will  follow 
their  regular  use  after  meals. 

Mr.  J.  Booher  of  2710  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 
111.,  writes:  "  Catarrh  is  a  local  condition,  re- 
sulting from  a  neglected  cold  in  the  head, 
whereby  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
becomes  i nfli med  m nd  the  poisonous  discharge 
therefrom  pa.ssing  backward  into  the  throat, 
reaches  the  stomuch.  thus  producing  catarrh 
of  the  stomach.  Medical  authorities  pre- 
scribed for  me  for  three  years  for  catarrh  of 
stomach  without  cure;  but  to-day  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men  after  using  only  one  box  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  1  car^not  find  ap- 
propriate words  to  express  my  good  feeling.  I 
have  found  fl'^sh,  appetite  and  sound  rest 
from  thf-ir  use." 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  prep- 
arati<m  as  well  as  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient remedy  for  any  form  of  indigestion, 
catarrh  of  stomach,  biliousness,  sour  stomach, 
heartburn  and  bloating  after  meals. 

Send  for  little  book  mailed  free  on  stomach 
troubles,  by  addressing  F.  A.  .Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.  The  tablets  can  be  found  at  all 
drug  stores. 

C^l    T  IZ>  CZ?  "WITHOUT 

^Every  home  should  have  our 
Xew  liiipro%  cd  rh^Tiiial  Va. 
por  ISath  Cabinet  (patented).  ,  _ 
It  gives  a  hot  vapor  bath  which  ^J^^^ 
fore -sail  iiiipmities  from  the 
svstem  by  nat!u-al  action  of  iV-V 
the  pores  of  Ihe  skin.  Imme- 
diate  relief  guaranteed  in  r** 


\V01-St  forms  of  KlieuiuatNm. 
Xeuralsia,  I. a  Grippe.  <.out.  r'ff4, 
In<iomiiia:  al!  lilujd.  skin,  j^^**/ 
Nerve  and  Klflney  Disease;*; 
reduee,i  Snp^jlu*  Kle*h.  One  _ 
l>ath  e«re«  the  \ror)*t  cold,  r 
Unequaled  for  general  bathing 
purposes.  Folds  up  when  not 
in  use.  Price  A.*. 00.  I.adies 
should  have  our  Complexion 
Steamer,  used  in  conjunction 
"With  Cabinet ;  price  51.50  extm. 
Invaluable  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Asthma  and 
Catarrh.  Clears  the  -ikin,  removes  Pimples.  Blemishes, 
Blotches  and  Salt  Rheum  :  sives  a  .-.rt,  velvetv  complexion. 

CDCC  Descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to  all  who 
rnCIj  write.   srtii  iL  INI) t( EH H.Nrs  TO  A(ir:MS. 
MOLLENKOPP  &  McCREERY,  191  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  SACREDNESS  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  almost  as  sacred 
as  the  marriage  relation — that  is,  an  appoint- 
ment. A  man  who  fails  to  meet  his  appoint- 
ment, unless  he  has  a  good  reason,  is 
practically  a  liar,  and  the  ^vo^ld  treats  him 
as  such.  I 

"1  give  it  as  my  deliberate  and  solemn 
conviction,"  said  Dr.  Fitch,  "that  the  indi- 
\-idual  who  is  tardy  in  meeting  an  appoint- 
ment will  never  be  respected  or  successful 
in  life." 

"If  a  man  has  no  regard  for  the  time  of 
other  men,"  said  Horace  Greely,  "why 
should  he  have  for  their  money?  What  is 
the  difference  between  taking  a  man's  hour 
and  taking  his  five  dollars?  There  are  many 
men  to  whom  each  hour  of  the  business  day 
is  worth  more  than  five  dollars." 

"It  is  not  necessarj"  for  me  to  live,"  said 
Pompey,  "but  it  is  necessary  that  I  be  at  a 
certain  point  at  a  certain  hour." 

When  President  \Ta.shington  dined  at 
four,  new  members  of  Congress  invited  to 
dine  at  the  "SMiite  House  would  sometimes 
arrive  late,  and  be  mortified  to  find  the 
president  eating.  "My  cook,"  Wasliinc'ton 
would  say,  "never  asks  if  the  visitors  have 
arrived,  but  if  the  hour  has  arrived.'  '. 

AYhen  his  secretary  excused  the  lateness 
of  his  attendance  by  saying  that  his  watch 
was  too  s'ow,  Washington  replied,  "Then 
you  must  get  a  new  watch,  or  I  another 
secretary." 

Franklin  said  to  a  ser^-ant  who  was  ahvays 
late,  but  always  readj^  with  an  excuse:  "I 
have  generally  found  that  the  man  who  is 
good  at  an  excuse  is  good  for  nothing  else." 

On  the  eve  of  Xelson's  departure  on  a 
famous  cruise,  his  coachman  said  that  the 
carriage  would  be  at  the  door  punctually  at 
six  o'clock.  "A  quarter  before,"  said  the 
admiral.  "I  have  always  been  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour  before  my  time,  and  it  has  made  a 
man  of  me." 

Xapoleon  once  invited  his  marshals  to  dine 
with  him,  but  as  they  did  not  arrive  at  the 
moiDent  appointed,  he  began  to  eat  with- 
out them.  They  came  in  just  as  he  was  ris- 
ing from  the  table.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"it  is  now  past  dinner,  and  we  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  business." 


PKICE  i«5.00 


SEND 


Cn  nCUTO  Catthlsad.  oatandBend 
OU  Utll  I  U  and  we  will  send 


.  yon  this  3LiXD0Ll>' 
express^  C.  O.  D. ,  subject  to  examlnatjon. 
emine  it  at  your  espress  office  and  if  found 
exactly  as  representedaad  tae  most  wonder- 
ful bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pav  the 
express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE, 
84.65  lesa  the  50  cents,  or  C4.15  and  exprtg  : 
charges.  THIS  IS  A  REGULAR  $10.00  GENUINE 
COLLEGIAN  SoIld2Iahogany  Mandolin,  has  13 

hogany  ribs,  handsome  strip  between 
each  rib, celluloid  e  Jges,  rosewood  finger- 
board, inlaid  position  dots,  mahoganized 
neck,  American  patent  head,  beautiful 
Inlays  around  sound-hole,  1  test  patent 
nickel  plated  sleeve  protecting  tail  piece, 
extra  set  genuine  Glendoa  Strings, and  Guct- , 
ert'sbootor  chords  whicii  teaches  anyone 
how  to  play.  Write  f or  f reo  musical  in- 
etrument,  organ  and  piano  catalogue. 
Addresi,  SEARS^  ROEBCCEJtCo.Inc  Chicago 


Earn  a  Watch 

Macktntofth,  Bicycle-.  Mandolin,  Guitar, 
Accordeon«  Hanjo,  Violin  or  Camera. 

You  can  do  it  ea^y  and  quick  by  our  new 
'plan  nt  distributiiigsaniple?  and  selling  to 
your  friends  I'ur  fine  Toilet  Soaps.  Flavor- 
ing Kxirart.-*.  Flavoring  Pnwders,  Per- 
fumes, {"-jinnlexi'in  Powders,  etc. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

Ladies',  Floy's  and  Girl.--  here  isa  big 
chance  for  j"ou.  We  ;^aratitee  all 
our  goods  and  vriU  help  you  to  sell 
them.  Write  tofiav  f"r  Circulars  and 
full  particulars.  CkOFTS  A- REKI>, 
842  Austin  Ave.,  15-77,  Chicago 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


hipped  ^Jii. .  t  from  la*  l^.ry  on  i>ay» 
*  Free  Trial.    No  njoney  asked  in  ad- 
J  Vance.  Conditions  easy.  Ahigli-grade 
$350  Kf^nnoud  Piano  for  $15o.  A  first 
class  S«'»  Kenwood  Orean  for  $3:!.30. 
Local  agents  must  sell  inferior  instru- 
ments or  charge  double  what  we  ask. 
We  also  h^ve  Pianos  as  low  as  $  1  25 
1  org.ins  at  J2  I  ,75.  L"»ree  illustrated  cal-Tlngue 

sentFKEE  .ddres.inf..ii,  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
160  W.  VauBureii  St.,  B-7 .         Chicago,  111. 

FEMABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  travelinK.  to  introduce 
a  n<'vr  discovery  and  keep  our  aliow 
cards  tacV;ed  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  brid;;r-s  throuphont  town  and 
country;  steady  employment; 
commission  or  salary;  #6.5.00  PER  MO.NTII  -VM> 
EXPE\sf:s  not  to  exceed  S2..50  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  al  start  If  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


MACHINE-MADE  FLOWER-POTS 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  to  a  number 
of  newspaper  representatives  the  other  day 
to  inspect  the  pottery  works  at  Waltham- 
stow.  The  principal  industry  carried  on 
here  is  the  making  of  flower-pots,  and 
this  is  done  in  a  manner  quite  new  to  this 
country,  the  entire  article  being  made  by 
machine  instead  of  by  hand,  as  has  been  the 
custom  hitherto. 

The  clay  is  first  of  al!  dried  by  being  ex- 
posed on  the  floor  of  a  suitable  room  and 
prepared ;  it  is  then  passed  into  a  press, 
which  forms  the  quantity  of  clay  into  a 
shaped  lump,  technically  called  a  "clot." 
This  is  carried  on  to  a  mold,  into  which 
it  is  pressed  by  a  plunger  or  bolt,  which 
forms  the  clay  into  the  familiar  shape.  The 
edge  of  the  pot  is  then  trimmed  by  hand, 
and  the  article  is  ready  to  be  partially  dried 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  kiln.  The  whole 
process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
ingenuity,  nothing  but  a  little  oil  being  used 
to  lubricate  the  clot  before  being  placed  in 
the  mold. 

In  these  machines,  which  make  pots  of  all 
sizes,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  pots  to 
leave  the  dies  without  breaking  has  been 
overcome.  The  articles  are  turned  out  at  an 
average  rate  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  a  minute, 
and  the  time  required  to  make  the  com- 
plete pot  is  two  and  one  half  days,  instead 
of  four  days  to  a  month,  as  when  done  by 
hand.  Two  thirds  of  the  on'inary  amount 
of  burning  on'y  is  required,  and  the  result- 
ing-pot  is  claimed  to  be  more  true  to  shape, 
lighter,  firmer  and  stronger  than  the  ordi- 
nary. 

Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
flower-pots  in  this  country  is  .said  to  average 
five  hundred  millions  annually,  the  machine 
would  seem  to  supply  a  distinct  want  to 
meet  this  comsumption,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  affect  the  production  of 
artistic  pottery,  as  that;  by  reason  of  its 
varied  shajies,  must  always  be  produced  by 
the  cunning  of  the  hand-worker. — London 
Times. 
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EHAMELIHF 
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SDVEPOUSH 


Twice  as  much  used 
as  of  any  o^herSrove 
Polish  on  earj-h. 

J.L.PReSCOTT  «?  ep.NCW  YORK. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Acenry 
Work   for  eitlier  8ex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able: we  Kive  upec-lBl  ,  enced  Mffeiit, 
Biiviititiiiee".    >ena  for 

terms  aii<l  Kree  OutMt.     TOXJIS.    "I  foci 
MA5T.  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


IfaHlieled  witfia 

mm 


**!  n'sanl  'A  morion  n  Wnmcn'  as  stipcrl) 
in  cvory  rospcct."  u  i  iti  s  tliai  iimst  cxp  ri- 
Mr.  J.  L.  Terry.  LoUf^vicw, 
iibsoiiitcly  sure  tliat  never 
before  was  any  siu-h  v(>Uim(>  fnriiisliefl  the 
piihlif  for  so  little  money,  and  in  spite  of 
financial  depression  f  rom  I  he  low  price  of 
cotton,  I  expect  to  do  a  good  business." 


Cut  this  ad.  outandsendto 
us  and  we  will  send  you  this  COU>' 
SilELLKR  by  freight,  C.  O.  D.  sub- 
ject to  examination,   i'ou  can  ex- 
amine it  at  your  freight  depot 
and  if  found  perfectiv  satisratlorv  am 
etioal  to  Shelters  that  retail  at  £10.U0 
S12.00,  pay  the  railroad  a^ent  our  spe- 
cial offer  (trice,  55.00,  lessthe  81.00, 
orSt.OU  and  freight  cnarses.    The  shel- 
ler  \vei;rhs      poundsand  the  freight 
charges  for  oOO  miles  will  be  about 
75  cents,  srealer  or  shorter  distances 
in  proportion.    THIS  IS  THE  BEST 

ONE-HOLE  CORN  SHEUER  ON  THE 
MARKET.  Very  stronfi.  durable  and  easy  lu  operate. 
Frame  is  made  of  hard  wood  and  shafting  of  rolled  steel, 
balance  wheel  is  large  and  heavy,  which  makes  it  the  eas- 
iest running  sheller  made,  has  adjustable  rag  iron;  will 
shell  any  kind  of  com.  Comes  with  fan  and  feed  table 
complete.  Shellingcapacity.2.T  bushels  perhour.  OKDER 
ATOXCE;  don*t  delar.    Write  for  free  .4ericullural  Implemem 

caiaiosrup.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0.(INC.)  CHICAGO. 

ELGIN  WATCH 

Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set. 
WARRANTED  20  YEARS, 

Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k- Gold 
■j,^..  filled  hunting  c<ise,  elegantly  en- 

^i^4>^^C'^^=''^^'**^-  ^  king-    Ko better 

i .  -^^^-^A       watch  made  thjip  an  Elgin. 

3Iubt  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  Offer  for  the  next  W) 
days^  send  us  your  full  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send 
this  watch  by  express  C,  O.  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
If  found  sdtisfactorj*  pay  the 
agent  our  special  price,  So.49 
and  express  charges.    A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
appear  again.  Address, 
I3IP0RTI>"G  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,B.161,Cliicago 


$1.95  BUYS  A  $3.50  SUIT 

8,000  lELEKRATFJ)   •■  KANTWEAKOt'T  " 
double  8eat  and  doable   Lnve-  Heeular 
$8.50  Bojs'  2-piece  Kuee-pant  8ult« 

A  .NEW  sriT  KREE  for  any  of  these  suits 
■w-tucli  don't  give  satisfactorv  wear. 

Send  No  Money  ""^  and 

 1  send  to  us.  state  ace 

of  boy  anil  sav  whether  large  or  small 
for  age,  and  we  w  ill  st-nd  vou  the  suit  by 
express.  C.  O.  I).,  subject  to  examination. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  express  office 
and  it  found  perfectly*  satisfactory  and 
equal  to  suits  sold  in  your  town  for"?3.50, 
pay  your  express  agent  our  li^pecfal  offer 
price.  i!'1.9.'».  and  t-.xpresm  ehat^en. 

TIIF.jSE  K.\EE-PANT  SUITS  are  for 
boyf*  from  4  to  15  years  of  age.  and  are 
retailed  everywhere  at  S^.bi).  JIade  with 
doulde  scat  and  knees,  latest  1899  ittyleas 
illustrated,  made  from  a  spc-cial  wcar-reslst- 
inc.  heavy-weierht,  ALL-\VO<H.,  Oakwcll  ca.-islinere, 
nciit.  handsom-^  iiattern.  tine  ser^re  lininjr.  Clayton  patent 
interlining,  padding,  stayin;.'  and  reinforcing,  silk  and 
linen  sewing  fine  tailor  made  tiiroueliout,  a  suit  any 
boy  or  partem  would  be  proud  of.  FOK  FREE  CLOTH 
SAMPLES  of  li«»ys'  i  1  .thing  (suits,  overcoats  or 
Qlsters).  for  boys  4  t.^  19  yean*,  write  for  Sample 
Book  >"o.  90f.  contains  fashion  plates.  lape  measure  and 
full  instructions  how  to  order. 

Men's  Suits  and  Overeoat**  made  to  order  from  ^i5.00 
up.    Samples  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
SEARS.  ROEBI  CK  A:  lO.  (Inc.),  ClUCAGO,  XLL. 

Side=line  Agencies 

Our  agencies  are  worked  on  three  different  plans  at 
agent's  option.  They  pay  excei)tionally  w  ell.  Some 
are  particularly  suite<l  for  work  at  odd  times,  or  as 
■•idc-liiic.>.  One  of  our  specialties  is  making  book- 
airenr::.  and  others  as  much  money  as  any  other  two  in 
America.  AVe  furnish  Outfits  FREE  that  are  good  for 
a  liusiness  of  to  per  day.  ^Ve  furnish  even  our 
costliest  Oiitfits  so  that  they  do  not  take  one  cent 
from  the  agent's  pocket — only  an  hour's,  or  at  most 
half  a  day's  pleasaut  work  among  friends.  "Write 
quickly,  as  the  season  is  ou.  Address  Xast,  Crowell 
»ic  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

the  only  Official  and  superbly  Illustrated  IllSTOKV  OF 

OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

ITS  CAUSES.  rSXIDEXTS.  AXD  RESt'LTS.  A  reliable 
and  exhaustive  story  of  tlie  war  Civil.  Mihtary.and  Naval, 
frum  its  beginning  to  the  close.  With  many  fine  steel  plates, 
maps,  and  choice  engravings.  Bt  Hon,  lIE.NJtV  B. 
KLSSELL,  assisted  bv  Sr.N.\T«R  PROCTOR  iVt.) 
and  SENATOR  TIIL'R*TON  ^Xeb.l.  One  Agent  cleared 
giSOO.OO  in  first  two  weeks,  another  $400.00  in  three 
■weeks.  l.(»'»0  more  Ai:ent.=  wnnt-d.  Di'^'once  no  himlrance, 
for  we  Pojj  Fre  ight.  Gir>'  Credit.  Extra  Te  rns,  and  Inclusive 
Territo  y.  Write  for  terms  to  the  exclusive  publiehers. 
A.  D.  WOKTHLNGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

(or  Hen  and  Somen 


I  We  have  a  laree  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
!  families  (occupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours;).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  pfrson  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  iST  to  SIO  per  week.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KiT.BFG.* 


Scroll 
3awyer 

On  receipt  of  1.5  cents  I  mil 
semi,  po.'it-paiil.  this  three-shelf 
Urai  ket  Desisn.  size  13x21,  over 
;i(iO  beautiful  miniature  designs 
for  scroll  s  a  w  i  u  tr.  and  our 
illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Lathes.  Fancy  Woods, 
^Mechanics'  Tools.  Small  Locks. 
Fancy  Hin^res.  etc.,  or  send  H 
cents  for  Catalogue  and  Min- 
iature Designs. 

A..  M.  POJVIEROY, 

Division  S,  98  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


fo$25  SAVED 


I  bu\nng:direct  from  lactory.  SO 

IgJayjt  free  trial.   No  apents  lar^e 
"  profits  to  fay.Xo  money  in  advance 
$Gh  Kenwood  Slarhlne  for  f^2.50 

So  better  Xachine  at  any  price. 

?."0  Arrtnttnn  Harhine  for  $19.50 

Ihfr  Jlafhlnes  fS.OO,  *11.50  and  flo.UO 
all  attachments  free,  over  10f.i,000  in 
use.  Catalocme  and  testimonial?  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  Weit  VanBuren  St.,  B-7»  Chicago, 


RUBBER  STAMPS. 

We  make  them  CHEAEEK  than 
anyone.  Send  for  Cataloguerprp 
Goods  are  delivered  prepaid.  mCC 
Work  ouartii/teeJ.  Reference.  Home 
National  Bank.  HOWARD  & 
COMPANY,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  T-ailies 
and  iientlemen,  this  is  yoor 
sreat  opportunity.  Ol'T- 
HT  KREE.  Are  yon  ready? 
Workers  ^rrile  at  once  to 

E  KiNSAf  ORJ).  Sprmgfield,Oiuo. 


Oh,  IVIy  BACK! 

THE  DR,  A,  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

will  give  relief,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  and  cure 
Lame  or  Weak  Back,  Pains  in  the  Back,  Shoulders 
or  Chest,  Rheumatism  and  Nervousness  in  Men  or 
Women.  VThy  not  investigate  our  method  of  treating 
diseases  by  the  iise  of  that  potent  power,  Electricity. 

The  Dr.  Owen  Electric  Appliances  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  They  are  tlie  only  scientific  and 
reliable  appliances  on  tiie  marl<et. 

Avoid  worthless  imitations  and  bogus  companies 
offering  cheap  trash,  free,  on  trial,  etc.,  as  it  is  only  a 
trap  to  "'work  you"  into  buying  a  snide  Belt. 

Write  direct  to  the  Inventor  and  Originator  of 
genuine  ELECTRICAL  HEALTH  APPLIANCES  for 
large  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  all  information, 
pulSlished  in  English,  German,  Swedish  or  Norwe- 
gian languages,  free.  Address 

THE  DR.  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  APPLIANCE  CO., 

20I-2II  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Pnrlor  Book  pulilislieri  for  years  at  a  price  within  Ihe  reach  of 
mdiiinry  lioiiips.  while  its  IJiitmpv  nnrt  Reference  Viilne  can  liMnily  he  overstated. 
Edited  hy  tie  lamented  Frances  E.  WiUard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore.  Over 
I.JIHI  HMlf-l'.n.-  I '■  ii  1 1-  i  1^  iHl  M:i- iiiti.-eiil  Kiill-p:i4;c  Port  rai  t  Grou  pi  n:;s.  Send  for  our 
cireu  hi  r,"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  .-^  peel  men  Illnsiral  ionsand  Full  Partiiulars,  Fkee. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  .selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  succe.ssfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  ilo  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.    Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springffield,  Ohio. 
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December  l,  1898 
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HOME  GAMES  AlMOST  GIVEN  AWAY 


A  Toy  manuf;ii-turj-r  b.  int^  foinptlWd  to  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  mont-y  soM  us  iv.i'm  st-ts  of  ^'ames  for  almost 
nothing'.  We  have eonibiii -rt  th"  sets^witli  a  three  months' 
salisi-riptlon  to  Moi)F,kn  Stoi:ii;>- {a  family  story  paper) 
for  15  eeiit!*.  Don't  miss  this  chance— \vortli  many  times 
the  nion-y.    SEK  WHAT  YOl'  OET. 


1  S"t  of  (loaiinoes 
1  checker  l)oar(l  and  men 
1  game  of  Anthors  C-IS  cards 
in  pack) 

I  game  of  Fox  and  Geese 

I I  rarlor  (lames 

1  (lame  Nine  :\Ien  Morris 


1  game  fortune 
1  game  forfeits 
13  .■\Iagie  Tricks 
1  game  Clairvoyant 
1  game  shadow  I'uff 
1  game  Tableaux 
1  game  Pantomimes 


2?5  select  Autogiaph  Album  Verses.  How  to  Tell  a  Per- 
son's Age.  A  system  by  ^\  liich  you  can  write  to  another 
p  rson  and  no  one  can  rcail  it  without  the  key.  i>0  charm- 
ing tXmundrums  with  answers.  All  the  above  sent 
Sicurely  packed  with  a  three  months'  trial  snbs<  rii'tii.'!) 
to  iloi'KKN  Stdkies  t\'r  15  eciitM.  This  I'ftVr  is  made 
simply  to  intr<jduce  our  paper,  believing  all  w  ho  gel  it  8 
montjis  will  c  ontinue  to  suliscribe  for  vears.  Address 
MODERN  STORIES  PUB.  CO..  120  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


We  wish  to  Introduce 

f  Baker's  Teas,  etc. 

Sell  8  lbs.  among  friends  to 
earn  a  splendid  pair  of  Haruey  & 
Berry  Skates,  nickel-plated,  for 
boys  or  girls;  same  amount  for 
an  Express  Cart  (body  2X  ft.  long), 
or  an  Air  Rifle :  7  lbs.  for  a  Nickel  "Watch;  75  lbs.  for 
boys'  or  girls'  liicycle ;  '25  lbs.  for  ladies'  or  gents'  Solid 
Silver  Watch  aud  Chain.  £xpress  prepaid.   Send  for 

W.  G.  BAKER  Dept.  87,  sS^efrMal^: 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  BAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

.  ;vr^rK  is  a  perfeet  devi<-e  for  hold- 
^  iiiL,'  I  lu-  liat  on  the  head  \^■irh- 
oul  a  pin.  no  matter  how 
hanl  th  '  wind  I'luu  s. 
Just  the  thinti  for  cvclists.  in  fact,  ev.-iy  laily.  young  or 
old'.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  want-d. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  280)4  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  siveii  FREE  for 
-(•lulls  of  subscribers  to  Fahs[  and  Fire- 
side.   I nstriK'tioiis    "How    to  Get  Up 
L'liib'^"  will  be   sent  free  upon  ri'imest. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WE  TRIST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—  a  plain,  eommon  sense  book  on  health.  <lisease.  love, 
marriage  and  parentage,  by  a  poinih'.r  author  :  first  issued 
at  .S;>.  It  has or>() well  illusUated  pagesabout  wlmt  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  Sc.  postage  to  any  responsibl-  person  who  will  agiee 
to  r'email  it  "to  us  or  send  20  cents  for  it  \\'ithin  o  days. 
M.^^ILL  PUB.  CO..  120  East  28th  St.,  Xew  York. 


MUSIC  g; 

SALE 


close  out  our  stock  we  send  by  mail 
pieces,  full  sheet  music  size,  all 
parts  complete,  all  for  50f.:  or  -I  lots 
50e.  :\lonev  hack  if  not  suited.  HOT 
TIMK  I-N  'TIIE  OLI>  TOVVX,  and 
100  Songs  with  ^fusic,  5  oents>. 
F.F.  IIath:iwaj,:f30  >V:\s.h.St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREEIIi^ 


Ladies,  send  us  yonr  name 
and  addreffl  plainly  writ- 
_  ten,  and  we  will  expre  s 
you  "6  packiits  ul  our  sweet 
aod  »;X(|iiisiLe  ARABIAN  PERFUME  WONDER  to  &eil  among 
tricDiLs,  at  ]0  cents  each;  whtn  sold,  remit  us  the  money  (less 
express  chargtis)  and  we  will  send  you  s  beautiful  decorated  china 
tea  set  of  56  pieces  for  your  trouble,  full  size  for  family  use.  Name 
exptcss  office  and  address,  Arabian  PerfumoCo.,Bridgewater,  Conn. 

W/AIVnrpP^  Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
TT  L  L^M^  subscriptions  for  th-  best 

fifty- cent  woman's  monthly  magazin-  in  the  rnited 
Statr'S.  The  most  beautiful  ami  popular  woman's  mag- 
azine on  very  liberal  commissions.  'IVrms.  sample  copies, 
sp'-ciai  helps  and  premiums  furnished  fier.  A<ldress 
TIIK  a:\1KKU' AN  QI'KKX.TS-su  Walker  St.,  Xew  York. 

1  AAinQniffP  forChristmaspresentssentFBEEfor 
IMIlUOIIiflt  examination  to  any  part  ot  i.ie  L  .  b. 
I  fSAI  R  W^l^ham  &  Elgin  movements,  suoerior  finish. 
I  UULU  Best  and  cheapest  factory  on  eirth.  Send  now 
I  Itf  ATPUCQ  f'^r  l-itrstcatnlnene.  FI.KOV  MFO, 
I  fwHI  Unkd  CO..  F.O.BosOG^.  Baltimore.  Md. 

GOLD=SILVER=INICKEL  PLATING 

A  tra.l(>  easily  Iranied  :  I'nsts  littlf  to  start.  I  will  furnish 
outtitsund  irive  work  in  part  paviufnt.  Cirrulars  free. 
.\cldr  ss  F.  LOWEY,  93  Lawrence  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


PLAYS 


— S  P  E-.\  K  E  K  S— 
For  Home  and  .Si-hool. 
New  tatalof-'iies  VKEE. 
DkWiit,34  \V.30.St.,S.Y. 
-I>  I A  L  O  G  U  E  S— 


ONE  YEAR  POR  lO  CEINXS 


We  send  our  monthly  T)-pa:Te,  4S-i:i>l.  p.ijuT 
tions.  Fiisliions,  Uou^thol'l,  Orctmrd,  ll.ir'li' 
year  fur  1"  cents,  if  you  seuii  tlic  naine> 
WOllAN'S  1-AIt.lI  JULHNAL,  4:ni 


Sforit-s,  Home  Decora- 
iliiire,  I'oiiltry,  etc.,  one 
.■j.-io.-i  of  sis  laiiy  friends. 


men  with  small  capital  to  send 
M  ^  gTk  X  rC?    for  2r.o-page  book  that  explains 
i\  w  ^^''■^  '0  make  money  wiih  a 

*  Mncie  Luntei-n  or  StertMinti- 

con.  It's  free.  aicALLlSTER.  Ilfc.  Optician,  49  Xa'^saii  St..  N.  Y. 


En^Frmi:oCar.1s.l>TC,Tr'.n?parcTit.Es(V)rt* 
Ac.|UjinL.^nccCara3.LAU(illlN(J  CAMERA, 
I'rii.-  Fu/iles;  New  Gamps.  Magical  lllusiona 
-  Lr..  Finest  Sa-nplc  L<>"'<  of  f>  A  DHQ  ^^'SSect  I'u-  of 
-_     .  Vi3itiD!;and  Ki-iaenN-nne  UHnUw  Premiums 
.     .  J  All  for  £c.  stamp.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Oiiio, 


Send  2c.  stamp  for  Sample  Boot  of  alt  tba 
FINEST  k  LATEiT  Stjlefl  in  r.€Teled  Edge, 
—  UiiWen  Name.  Si'.k  Friace.  Envelope  and 

Callin-  Cards  for  1S99.  YE3,  GENUINB  CARDS,  NOT 
TRASH.  CNWS  CAED  CO.,  A14  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OUHQSi 


\  Sample  Sbyles  of  Silk  Frir-je  Cards.HiddeD  Namo 
1  Cards,  I-ove  Card?,  i-crap  Pictures.  Games,  Pui- 
9,  Album  Verses,  The  ^tar  Puiile.  13  Puiile, 
nd  Ai:;>iit3  trample  Album  of  our  Ifttest  Cards.  ?end  a  2ct. 
stamp  for  postage.  BANNER  CAflD  CO.,  CADIZ-  OHIO. 


SAi  F^MFW    WAPsJTED  to  sell  ?oods  to 
AALLOlTaL.I'l    wholesale  and  retail  trade.  i»100 
per  montli  and  expciisei*.     Address  with  Stamp 
HL'Ll.  MFG.  CO.»  Box  46,   3Illton  Junction,  Wis. 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on.  so  come 
quick.  K.lK.n  A.ND  FUiESlDK,  SpriiiL-tl.-l.l,  O. 


Dialosrue.?,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalosrue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON.rublisUer,  Chicngo,  III. 


Bfinn  D  A  V  TO  GOOD  MEN. enclose  stamp.  Manu 
UUU  lAI  Adv.  Co., Dept.  H.  114  W.34th  St.N.Y 


I  FOE  1899.  SO  Sample  Styles 

k  AND  LI?T  or  7(50  PRElllUli  AR1I''LE9 
FFUSE,  HAVEEFIELD  pub.  CO..  CABIZ.OUIO 


WRITERS  WANTED 

r^^mO  SECOND  HAND   BICYCLES  $5  TO  $15. 

Bareain  list  free.   E.  F.  HEAD  t  VtLE  CO.,  tHICAUO. 


Free — ^The  New  Cure  for  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder  cause  Bright's 
Disease,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Bladder  Disorders,  difli- 
cultor  too  frequent  pass- 
ing water.  Dropsy,  etc. 
For  these  disca.ses  a  Posi- 
tive Specific  Cure  is  found 
in  anew  hotanic.il  discov- 
ery, the  wonderful  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub,  called  by 
botanists,  the  piper  methy- 
slicuni,  from  the  Ganges 
River,  East  India.  It  has 
the  extraordinary  record 
of  1.200  hospital  cures  in 
30  davs.  It  acts  directly 
Mrt.Castle,Poestenkill,N,Y.^,fx  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  drainins;  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithutes,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  \V.  B.  Moore  of  Washington,  D.  C,  testifies 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  it  completely  cured 
him  of  Kheumatism  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Dis- 
ease of  many  vcars'  standing.  Ilon.W.  A.  Spearman, 
of  Barllett,  Tcnn.,  describes  his  terrible  sutfering 
from  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  "land  Urinary  difficulty, 
being  four  monthsconfmcd  lohisbed.and  his  com- 
plete cure  bv  the  Kava-Kava  Sliruh.  Many  ladies, 
including  Mrs.  Sarah  Castle,  of  Foc.stenkill.  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fegclcy.  Lancaster,  Ills.,  also  testify 
to  its  wonderful  curalive  pmvcrs  in  Kidney  and 
other  di.-orders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
Crcat  Discorery  for  yourself,  we  will  send 
youone  Large  Case  by  mail  FREE  only  asUing 
that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  recommend 
it  to  others,  it 'S  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  ftiil. 
Address,  The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company, 
No.  409  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BiC  MONEY 

EiUlBITIMi  OUli  IVUNDERFL'L 

^gemgraphophone 
Ktauing  machine 

ID    public  halls, 
schoul hODRPS  nnd 
'  cliarches.  lltalks, 
igs,  it  laiig'lts,  it 
pla^s   musiCt   it  imitates 
perfectly  the  brass  band, 
the  orthestra,  the  pisno, 
llie   htimac  \oiee,   in  fact 
anything.    A  iTonder  as  a 
muDoy  m:Lker  nud  as  a  home  entertainer.  All 
llie  latest  mtisic,  eithpr  viicnl  or  iiistrnjentnl.  speeches 
of  prominent  men,  etc,    C05IPLKTE  OITMT  conisisting  ot 
Talkinf^  Machine  with  automatic  spring:  motor,  (2  mn- 
sical  or  talking-  records,  larire  illustrated  advertising 

E esters  f  12x18  inches admission  tickets  and  instruction 
ook  with  advice  about  niakinG:  eneag'eiiients.  securing^ 
the  use  of  halls,  etc.,  FOR  $15.25.  SO  SIMI'I.K  that  a 
child  can  operate  tl  and  nolhins  to  uet  out  of  nrder.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  for  cataloirue  of  (ira- 
phophnnes.  Records,  etc.,  with  copies  of  hundreds  of  tes- 
timonials from  jteople  who  are  makinf;  hundreds  of 
dollars  with  our  exhibition  outfits.  ADDRESS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (Inc.)  Chicago,  III. 

Buy  a  Phonograph 

If  you  think  of  buvinsr  a.  talking  machine— not  a  phone, 
or  a  gram,  or  a  graph,  or  any  cheap  imitation  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 

Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  pl:^ys,  tilks.    Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds— 
of  the  lark  ,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  barking  of  dogs.  ''™=*- 
Operatic  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental; 
sacred  songs;  band   selections:   piano,  cornet, 
banjo;   voices  of  famnus  singers  and  orators; 
your  own  voice  ;  your  cliildren's  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

■will  reproduce  any  record,  will  make  records,  and 
will  shave  them  oif  for  use  a  second  time.  Fur 
for  the  whole  family.    Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  longwintereveu- 
ings.   A  child  can  operate  it. 
Wonderful  I 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  ami  26tli  St.,  New  York. 
Factory  at  Edisnn's  Laboratory, 
Orange,  N.J.  Write  fiir  Catalogue 
No.  D       (Latest  Edition.) 


$395  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  Suit 


warranted  best  fast  color,  all-wool  black 
cheviot,  elegantly  lined,  superbly  eat  in 
piped,  perfect  in  fit  and  style,  very  dressy 
and  fully  worth  $10.00. 

SENU  NO  MO.VEV,  but  send  this  adv. 
with  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch 
measure.  We'll  express  the  suit  C.O.D.  and 
allow  you  to  carefully  examine  and  try  it  on 
before  you  pay  one  cent.  Pay  nothing  Iff 
unmitinfuctnry.  W"e  make  other  fiultt*  from 
$4.95  ap.  Write  for  free  samples  of  cloth. 
Louis  Z.  Vehon  Co.,155-157  W.Jackson  St. , Chicago 


HIGH 
ARM. 


JSE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
^>ne  cent  in  advance ;  shi  fiped  .iny\vh.?re,to 
anyone, for 30  days'  t'-st  tn^LWe  risk  vou. 
$60  White  Star  Machine,    .    .  $22.00 

foO  Pearl  ^lathine  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  $9,  $12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  att.iclinients  frcethuv  from  factory 
andsave*lU  to?iO;Wli  PAY  FREIGHT  :thous- 
atids  in  use ;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.    Earh  machine  guaranteed  10  years. 

^  -    ^  ■         •  Consoiidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Address  (in  full)  Dept.       215  B.  Clinton  Bt.,  Chicago,  IlL 


OME 


eninvFOR  business 

W  I  U  U  I  t<!^<'>i  Bool'- 
bf  epinL',Kusines9  Kurms.Pen- 
munslilp.  Coiii'I  Law,  Letter 

  Wrilins,  Arilbmetic,  Short- 

hand.EnjlUh  i  l  ivil  SerTice  bninches  llioronghly 
byHARiitvourownHOME.  Success  guaranteed 
We  give  a  useful.  Hnney-MiiUiii?  Liluca-  ,1  i;^^ 
tlon.  SiiliiriertSitoiitmnsebtaii  •  ~  " — 
by  oor  students,  National  repc 
tion,  cst-iblishcJ  40  yenrs.  It  will 
pay  you.  Try  it.  Catalog  free. 
Trial  lesson  10  cents. 

BRYANT  &STRATTON 
330  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  H.1.1 


Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  i 
rin^s,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many  ^ 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Royal  English  Ink  Powder  at  Uiceaoh. 
Every  package  makes  5Uc  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  IS  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  the 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  W"rite  for  the  outfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern^  62  A.dam8  St.  Oak  Park,  IlL 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY, 


We  want  one  shrewd, 
careful  man  in  every 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
himself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard. 
Private  instructions 

  ,   and  valuable  outfit  of 

samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P.  O. 
BOX  5303,  BOSTON",  MAS.?. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 


WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  eatisfaclory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I   pav  freislif.    Circulars  free. 

C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Cleaa  St.,  Uocoln,  111. 


HOW  LEAD-PENCILS  ARE  MADE 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  said  about  lead- 
penciLs  is  that  they  are  not  lead-pencils  at 
all.  Once  upon  a  time  sticks  of  lead  were 
used  lor  making  marks  on  i)aper  and  wood, 

and  the  name  has  survived,  though  nowadays 
all  the  ]iencils  are  tilled  with  graphite,  or 
plumbago.  This  mineral  is  found  in  only 
a  few  places  in  the  world — in  Cumberland, 
Enghind,  along  the  Laurentian  ranges  in  the 
province  of  (,iuel)ec,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  Vt. 
The  largest  mines  on  this  continent  are  at 
the  latter  place. 

The  gra|)liite  is  taken  in  the  lump  from 
the  mines  and  carried  to  the  reducing-inill, 
where  it  is  ground  or  pulverized  in  stamp- 
mills  under  water.  The  fine  particles  of  the 
graphite  float  awa.v  with  the  water  through 
a  number  of  tanks,  collecting  at  the  bottom 
of  these  reservoirs.  It  is  [lacked  in  barrels 
in  the  form  of  dust  and  sent  to  the  factory, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  lead-pencils  are 
turned  out  every  day.  The  pulverized 
graphite  is  so  fine  that  it  really  is  a  dust, 
dingy  in  color  and  smooth  and  oily  to  the 
touch.  It  is  divided  into  various  grades  of 
fineness  by  floating  it  on  water  from  one 
tank  to  another.  The  coarse  dust  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  first  tank,  the  next  finer 
to  the  bottom  of  the  second  tank,  and  so  on 
doAvn  the  line,  the  finest  powder  for  the 
finest  pencils  settling  in  the  last  tank. 

In  another  series  of  tanks  the  German 
pipe-clay,  which  is  mixed  with  graphite  to 
secure  the  different  grades  of  pencils  from 
very  soft  to  extra  hard,  is  graded  in  the 
same  way,  by  floating.  The  finest  clay  is 
mixed  with  the  finest  graphite,  being  ground 
together  between  stones,  and  the  hardness 
of  the  pencil  is  secured  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  clay  in  the  mixture.  For  the 
medium  grades  seven  parts  by  weight  of 
clay  are  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  graphite. 
After  the  graphite  and  clay  are  ground  to- 
gether the  mixture  is  put  in  canvas  bags 
and  the  water  is  squeezed  out  under  an 
hydraulic-press,  leaving  a  mass  the  consis- 
tene.v  of  putty.  This  plaster  material  is 
placed  in  the  forming-press,  which  is  a  small 
iron  cylinder,  in  which  a  solid  plunger  or 
piston  works  up  and  down.  A  steel  plate 
having  a  hole  the  size  and  shape  of  the"]ead" 
is  put  under  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  plunger,  pressing  down,  forces  the 
graphite  through  the  hole,  making  a  contin- 
uous thread  or  wire  of  graphite.  As  long  as 
this  thread  is  moist  it  is  pliable,  but  it 
becomes  brittle  when  dry,  so  it  is  handled 
rapidly.  It  is  cut  into  three-lead  lengths, 
straightened  out,  and  then  hardened  in  a 
crucible  over  a  coal  fire.  The  leads  when 
taken  from  the  crucibles  are  ready  for  the 
wood,  which  is  pine  for  cheap  penci's,  and 
cedar  for  more  expensive  ones.  When  the 
strips  of  wood  are  received  at  the  faf'tory 
the.v  are  run  through  a  machine  which  cuts  in 
each  one  six  grooves,  round  or  sc|uare,  and  at 
the  same  time  smooths  the  face  of  the  wood. 

The  filling  of  the  strips  is  done  by  gir's. 
The  first  one  takes  a  grooved  strip  of  wood 
in  her  left  hand  and  a  hunch  of  leads  in  the 

!  right.  She  spreads  the  leads  out  fan-shape, 
and  with  one  motion  fi"s  the  six  grooves 
with  leads.  Next  to  her  sits  another  g'rl,who 
takes  the  filled  strip  and  quickly  and  neatly 

I  lays  on  it  another  grooved  strip  which  has 
just  been  coated  with  hot  glue  by  a  third 
girl.  The  filled  and  glued  strips  are  piled 
upon  each  other  and  put  in  a  press,  where 
they  are  left  to  dry.  The  end  of  the  strips 
are  evened  o£f  under  a  sandjiaper  wheel, 
and  then  the  strips  are  fed  into  a  machine 
which  cuts  out  the  individual  pencils,  shapes 
them,  and  delivers  them,  smooth  and  ready 
for  the  color  and  polish,  in  six  streams.  The 
coloring  is  done  in  liquid  dyes,  after  which 
the  pencils  are  sent  through  the  varnishing- 
machine.  Then  follows  the  stamping  and 
finishing,  all  done  by  automatic  machines, 
and  finally  the  finished  pencils  are  packed 
around  the  oval,  grooved  blocks,  tied,  pa- 
pered and  shipped. — School  and  Home. 


THE  IVY'S  HEARTHSTONE 

"There  is  a  wall  I  know  on  which  the 
ixy  grows,"  said  Mr.  Gozz'eby,  "where  the 
leaves  come  green  at  first  in  a  broad  vertical 
band  off  at  one  side,  and  it  w^s  pnsit'vo'v  a 
year  or  two  before,  following  thpt  band  wit'i 
the  eye  up  to  the  chimney  that  rose  a'^ove  it, 
from  the  edge  of  the  roof,  I  reaMzed  that  the 
chimney  ran  there  behind  i.ie  wall  and  that 
the  chimney's  warmth  made  the  ivy  grow. 

"As  in'  the  spring  they  are  the  first  to 
come,  so  in  the  fall  the  leaves  along  this 
band  of  vine  are.  the  last  to  go.  The  whole 
wall  turns  with  the  colors  of  autumn,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  but  those  a'ong  the 
chimney  go  last  of  all,  and  when  all  the  rest 
is  bare  there  may  still  be  some  leaves  here." 
— New  York  Sun. 


Good  Will 

and  good  judgment,  as  well 
as  good  time,  will  be  shown 
by  those  who  remember  to 
give  an 

El^in  Ruby  Jeweled  Watch 

as  a  Christmas  token.  An 
Elgin  Watch  is  a  present 
that  reminds  of  the  donor 
every  hour  of  a  life  time. 

Jewelers   Sell  Elgin  Watches. 


Cut  this  ad.  out  and  aend 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Violin  and  Outfit  by  ex- 
press, C.  O.  D.,  SQbject  to  exaraiuation.  Examine  it  at 
your  express  offlce  and  if  found  exactly  as  represented 
and  the  most  wondei  f  ul  harg-ain  you  ever  saw  or  heard 
of.  ray  the  express  a  i-ent  our  speciul  offer  price,  88. 25,  less 
Ihe  50  cents,  or  $2. 75,  and  express  charges.  This  U  a  reg- 
ular £8.00  Stradivarlus  Jlodel  Violin,  richly  colored,  hig-hly 
polished,  powerful  and  sweet  in  tone,  complete  with  Sne 
maple  bow,  one  extra  set  of  stringrs,  violin  case,  i  osin 
and  one  of  the  best  instruction  books  published.  Write 
Cor  free  musical  instrument  and  or^an  end  piano  catalogue. 

Addrpj^s.        SFVRS.  ItOKBICK  &  t'O.,  CHK'AUO,  ILU 


FAT 

HOW  TO  REDUCE 


Miss  M  Nobles  Ras'ioe 
U'i».  wri  -Your 
remedyreduced  m.v 
'  n-ei^lit3l  lbs.  KUd  I 
tblDk  it  Is  the  simplest  mi.l  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superlluous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothinpr  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  S<- L°ai3>  Uo 


READ  BIT  STORY. 


FREE  TO  WOMEN 

T  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  trou- 
bles, I'aiiifiil  periods,  lencorrlia-a,  dis- 
placements and  other  irre ^iilaritifS, 
and  finally  found  a  siiiiide,  safe  home 
treattiient.  tliat  cured  me  \\  ilhout  the 
aid  of  m-dical  alteiidance.  This  is 
no  quack  d'.i-lur's  medicine:  but  na- 
ture's own  remedy  for  women. 

It  coiif  iK'tliin-  ti.i  ..■on\lncc  yourself  of  it3 
merits,  fi.ir  I  svfvA  it  free  with  full  initructiona  to 
every  suffering  vroman.  Adi1re33 

3inS.  l>.  lU  DMT,  South  Bend,  Ind, 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM  , 

ClcaEsea   and  beautifieB  the  half. 
Proniutea    a    lasujiaDt  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Keetore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Toutkful  Color. 
Cfiirefl  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing, 
^Oc,aDd$l.Wat  Druggists 


I  B  m  B"  "  A^al^e  Big  Wages 
I    iillil"^   At  Home  

I  04  ■  5  i  i  E  si  and  wnnt  al  I  tohave  the  same  on- 
k  I  I  U>  8  ho  ^  portunity.  It's  VERT  PLEASAKT 

worli  and  will  easily  pay  sl>^  weekly.  This  is  no  dpceiitiun.  I 
tyantnomoneyandwil  1  Gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all 
conrliTirrOp  c;(-;,TnD.    ^Irs.  A.  H.^Vissiiis, lti»x49,Iiawrence,i!Iich. 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buffalo, 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusia,  IVIalne. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  1,.  Stephens, 
Dept.  I,,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


r)TI  CO  Instant  relief;  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
f"^!  I  Never  returns;  no  jiurge;  uo  salve; 

iiosiiiipository.  iiemedy  mailed  free. 
Address  C.  J.  INIASON,  Box  .51H,  NEAV  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Q  ETECTTi  VE    Shrew.l,  reliable  man  wanlfil 


■ry  ItK-uiily.    Ar  t  Bii.t.T 
Offossary.    For  full  p.irtiral.nra  wnto 


orders;  no  esnenciir    _  _  ^    

Amerii:au  Detective  A»s'n,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


IN-GROWING  N4ILS  ^i^J^l^^^^'^m,'^ 

ing  off  by  the  root ;  afTonls  iiiinjediafe  relief  and  effeets 
a  radical  eui'e.   Price  50  ets.   Dr.  A.  aiukihhI,  <  iinitm,,  utiiit, 

CDCPTJIPI  CC  at  wholesale.  Benu 
wr  tU  I  HULti)  rorcataloR.  Agents 

wanted.  COULTEll  OPIICAL  CO.  Chieago,  IK . 


FITS 


A  Grer.l  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  rS:  let  it  speak  for  it?elf .  ]*ostat:e  -ic. 
DR.  S.  PERKEY,   Chicago,  Ills. 


SEMLOM  IS  A  worNDER  

c^..  ■.•-»nx.T<-'«r^       Convincing  illustrations  free. 
&VKirNClfc,  K.A.Semloh  Co.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I  ADIF^'  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed, 
i^rvi/ii^o  .  If  „.3„(  a  re.^'ulator  that  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOMAN'S  M1£D.  HOJIE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CURED.  Sample  FEEE. 
Dr.  F.  E  May.Bloomington,  III. 

RUBBER  GOODS  ^^^^^^^ST^o.?^&. 

RIIPTIIRF  CURED  by  new  metliod.  No  CURE, 
nui  lUIVL,  no  pay.   DR.  SPEIRS,  Westbroolc,  Maine. 
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THB  FARM  AND  FIRBSIDB 


Decembek  1,  1898 


Meiaiitlii 


i  FREE: 


We  will  ship  a  Piano  or 
Organ  anywhere  upon  the 
distinct  understanding  that 
ifitisDoC  satisfactory  to  purchaser  after  twelve 
.  months'  use,  we  will  take  it  back. 


ur  Catalogue 
— •  tells  you  all 
about  it.  We  have 
ORGANS  FROM 


AND  IT  EXPLAINS 
EVERYTHING.  It  illus- 
trates and  describes  all 
the  Famous  CorniBh 
American  Organs  and 
Pianos,   and  will  con-' 
vince  you,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced a  quarter  of  a 
million  bef  ire  you, 
that  we  are  the  fight 
people  to  buy  from, 
if  you  wish  to  get  a 
etri'ctly  High  Grade 
Piano  or  Organ  at 
factory  cost  and  thus 
Save  Half.  You  can 
buy  for  CASH  or  on 
Aa  Easy  Payment 
Plan,  to  suit  Your 
Own  Convenience. 

Write  for  oar  SooTenlr 
Catalogue,  1890  Edltioii, 
ready  lo-'laj,  and  sent 


FREE 


to  an 7  address,  all  ebarg^es  paid.  Get  It  now  and 
take  sdvanlnee  of  onr  extra  Cash  Bonoi  on  Imme- 


diate tales*   All  Bpecial  offers  novr  read^.   Address  ; 


^  CORNISH  &  GO. 


EstahI'd 
nearly 
60  years 


Washington  f 

New  Jersey. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


J5  BOX  RAIN  COAT 

A  i{E(;i  r.AR  isi5.no  watekpkoof 

JIAtKI.VTOSH  FOK  8i.T5. 

Send  No  Money  cut  tins  ad.  out  and 

 £.send  to  us,  state 

your  hefu'it  mid  weight,  state  number 
of  in<'U^s  around  body  at  breaMt  taken 
over  vesr  under  coat  close  up  und'-r 
:»!  iiis,  and  we  will  send  you  this  coat 
i'V  express  C.  O.  !>.,  wiibjeft  to  'e.v- 
:tin[?iaii  jii;  examine  and  ti*y  It  on  at 
yuur  n  arest  express  otiice  and  if 
foiin  l   exactly  as  represented  and 
tiie  most  wuntlerful  value  5'ou  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  any  coat 
yi'U  can  buy  for  ;?i).(j<i.  pa^'  tlie  e.xpress 
air-iit  our  -■iH'cial  offer  price, 

Tins  MAC  KINTOSH  is  latest  1S»9 
style,  iiiade  from  iit*a\y  waterproof, 
tan  eolur.  geimiiie  Davis  Co\"crt  Cloth; 

extra  lonir.  liouhlr-  brrasicil.  Sa^rer  vel- 

roof 


1  vet  collar,  fau'-y  plaid  linini-'.walerpro 

V     .  '        J  sewed,  strapjted  and  ceniente<,l  sean 
"-,  :3r^  suitable  for  both  rain  or  overcoat,  a 


nd 

iruaranteed  greatest  value  ever  offered 
'1  bv  us  or  any  other  house.  For  Free 
Cloth  Samples  of  ilen's  3[ackintoshes 
op  to  So.OO.  and  Made-to-Measure  Suits  and  Overcoats  at 
from  So.OOto^lO-ftO,  write  Cor  Free  Book  >o.  SOB.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ROADS  TO  WEALTH 

are  shortened  by  the  right  kind 
of  education.  A  Technical  Eda- 
cation  pays.  Theshortest  route 
to  mastery  of  technical  subjects 
l8  correspondence  instruction. 
Success  guaranteed.  Best  and 
simplest  text  books  free. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Bridge,  Steam,  or  Electrical  Engin- 
eering: Mathematics:  Chemistrj-; 
Mining:  Architectural  or  Mechani- 
cal Drawing;  Surveying:  Plumb- 
ing: Architecture;  Metal  Pattern 
Drafting:  Prospecting:  Book-keeping:  Short- 
band;  English  Branches 

TAUCHT  BY  MAIL 

Ciroolar  free.  State  Bobjectyou  wish  to  stady. 
Estah.  1891.   45.000  students  and  graduaf^B. 
The  l&tematlonal  CorreBpondeDe,  Schools, 
^^^^^^     Box  869  Sermnton,  Pa. 


$2.00 
a 

Month 


i 


SOLD!^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  ^ 

to  wa.sh  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerHfTK  Perfpcl 
^B^blnET  narhine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agpnts 
H'antfd.  For  exclnsive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO,    Boi  4.   Portland,  MIcb. 


AGE.VTS  «  .VNTED, 
BOTH  SEX. 

Gooda  sent  to  reliable  persons  to  be  paid 
for  after  sellifii.    W.  H.  Palmer.  Glasgo, 
Conn.,  has  ^old  1  .'o""!  bcltei,  and  as  hieh  as 
2"  in  onedjy.  The  electricity  from  the  bat- 
teries irill  turn  a  needle  throujh  jour  table 
or  hand.    No  one  but  what  c-nn  wear  them, 
<  iin-'-Klif  iiiii:itt-tii,l,t\t>r  iitifl  Kidney 
iliopii-c,  Weak  anil  Lnme  Itark  and 
iillirr  dl-ca-'Ps.    Prevent".  Cold  Fee! 
and  lakinifCuld.  (il\e*.  a  cuniforlable 
i:\uw  of  n-ariulli  all  over  the  hudy, 
liii^*^  it  i*  iK-tiii'j;  on  tin*  rlmilatlon.    For  adrertisinr  purposes 
^ivt  one  BfU  Frccorauv  (  o^t  to  one  perion  in  each  localitT  who  is 
to  introduce  them.    E.  J.  a.MEAD  i,  CO..  Dept.  1%. VINELAND.  N.  J. 


ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT 


whirl. 
i»e  will 


WANTED  AGENTS  iVE^„re'i'„.^."" 

or,  to  the  right  man  we  will  pive  pari  of  a  state.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  farmers  and  threshers  preferred. 
Territoiy  must  t>e  (-anvassed  at  once.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  those  of  any  other  company,  and  we 
invite  roniparison  of  cost  prii-es.  For  particulars  address 
Li-NCOL.N    OIL  CO.MI'A.NY,   CLEVELAM>,  OHIO. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  ROBE? 

Get  one  at  small  cost  by  senfling  your  hides  to  us  tobe 
taimed.  Our  si>e''ialty  is  custom  work.  Send  for  our  circu- 
lar and  prices.  All  yvovk  Kimmnieed.  Address,  mentioning 
this  paper.  BAVKK  TANNING  CO.,  Det*  Molncm  Iowa. 

ENGINEERS  MAKE  MONEY  ^°?„T/^ 

Dractical  engineer  by  stadying  the  YOUNC 
ENGINEER'^  GUIDE.  Standard  book  of 
instructions  on  handlinK  Steam  EnKines.  242  pnues; 
63illiistratioo&  Bound  in  Leattier  tl.25;  Cloth  fLOO. 
Addrees,  J.  V.  ROHAN,  BOX  12  RACINE,  Wia. 


THE  STOl^Y  OF  CUBA'S  FLAG 

Dr.  .John  Guiteras,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  representa- 
tive of  the  Cuban  junta,  not  long  ago  gave 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  Cuban  flag.  Gen.  Narcisso  Lopez,  some 
time  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  afterward 
revolutionist  and  filibuster,  first  championed 
the  cause  of  Cuba  Libre.  Though  born  in 
Venezuela,  Lopez  loved  his  adopted  people. 
Seeing  the  oppression  and  misery  under 
which  they  groaned,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  Spain  and  came  to  the 
L'nited  States.  Here  he  secretly  organized 
an  expedition  with  'which  to  conquer  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  free  it  from  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  mother-country. 

The  flag  was  designed  by  General  Lopez,  in 
1851,  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  invaded 
Cuba.  It  was  first  raised  at  Cardenas  in 
that  same  year.  The  five  stripes  stand  for 
the  five  departments  into  which  Cuba  was 
then  divided.  The  colors  of  the  American 
flag  and  the  lone  star  were  adopted  because 
this  movement  of  General  Lopez  had  some 
tendency  to  annexation. 

Texas,  formerly  the  Lone  Star  state,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  L'nion  six  years  be- 
fore. The  Cuban  flag  indicated  the  general's 
v.-ish  that  this  lone  star,  new  risen,  should 
soon,  also,  be  placed  among  the  others  on 
the  glorious  ensign  of  the  LTnited  States. 
When  Lopez  was  asked  why  he  had  placed 
the  star  on  a  red  field  instead  of  on  a  blue, 
he  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  rebel  in  everj'- 
thing,  even  against  heraldry."  Tdie  original 
designs  and  the  first  Cuban  flag  ever  made 
are  at  present  in  possession  of  M.  A.  Villa- 
verde,  a  Cuban  patriot,  of  Xew  York. — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

a 

NOT  AT  ALL  DISTURBED 

President  Grant  and  his  daughter  Xellie 
had  gone  to  hear  Parepa  Rosa,  Xellie  sitting 
sedately  erect  in  a  maroon-velvet  suit,  and 
her  father  lounging  comfortably  in  the  back- 
ground, talking  to  a  lounging  friend. 

The  house  was  crowded,  but  as  Parepa 
Eosa,  with  portly  figure  and  a  voice  as  grand 
and  deep  as  the  ocean  almost,  appeared  on 
the  stage,  the  prima  donna  was  conscious 
of  but  one  presence — the  warrior  whose 
deeds  were  so  renowned  that  for  very  awe 
she  trembled. 

She  might  have  been  spared  herself  her 
emotions,  however,  for  the  general  was 
mightily  interested  in  his  statesman  friend 
beside  him.  and  the  great  English  singer 
might  have  been  promenading  on  the  cliffs 
of  her  native  Albion  for  all  the  general 
knew  or  cared. 

Then  the  little  girl  whispered,  "Papa, 
Parepa  is  singing." 

Wherupon  the  hero  of  Shiloh  interrupted 
his  conversation  long  enough  to  say,  indul- 
gently— he  adored  his  small  daughter — "All 
right,  Xellie;  she  is  not  disturbing  us.  Let 
her  sing."  And  the  best  part  of  the  story, 
next  to  its  being  true,  was  that  Parepa  heard 
of  it  through  the  statesman,  and,  being  as 
humorous  as  she  was  portly,  she  had  a  good 
hearty  laugh  at  her  own  expense,  and  admired 
Grant  more  than  ever. — Washington  Times. 


DEAN  SWIFT  MAKES  JOHN  A  PARTNER 

"Look  ye,  man,  why  haven't  you  cleaned 
and  polished  my  boots?"  asked  Dean  S^^-ift 
of  his  eccentric  servant,  John,  at  a  tavern 
where  they  had  just  passed  the  night. 

"What's  the  use  of  polishing  such  things?" 
asked  John,  doggedly,  as  he  held  up  the 
boots,  discolored  and  grimy. 

"Very  true,"  said  the  dean,  and  without 
further  protest  he  put  them  on.  Then  he 
went  to  the  office  and  gave  orders  that 
John  should  have  no  breakfast.  He  partook 
of  his  own,  and  directed  the  hostler  to  saddle 
the  horses  and  lead  them  to  the  door. 

"!Mercy!"  cried  John,  when  he  found  the 
dean  ready  to  start,  "I  haven't  had  any 
breakfast  yet." 

"Oh,"  replied  Swift,  "I  can't  see  the  use 
of  your  breakfasting;  you  would  soon  be 
hungry  again." 

John  could  think  of  no  answer  to  such  an 
unexpected  application  of  liis  own  sophistry, 
so  he  maintained  a  stoical  silence. 

They  mounted  and  rode  on,  the  dean  in 
advance  reading  his  prayer-book,  and  the 
servant  following  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"Hark  ye,  my  man,"  said  a  stranger  whom 
they  met,  after  he  had  observed  the  two 
closely,  "you  and  your  master  .seem  to  be  an 
uncommonly  sober  pair;  may  I  ask  who  you 
are  and  where  you  are  going?" 

"We  are  as  near  saints  we  can  be," 
replied  .John,  solemnly,  "aii.i  we  are  going 
to  heaven,  I  hope,  ^ly  master's  praying  and 
I'm  doing  the  fasting." — Suqcess. 


LAND 

IN 

TEXAS 


M 

f corn! 


"LONE 
STAR" 
STATE 


COTTON  Tefa'sTand"fn"i:  TOBACCO 
snit,  on  easy  terms. 
Uisb.  Free  from  mal- 
aria. Pure  water.  Iq 
peWitt  and  Victor- 
ia counties,  where 
the  gulf  breeze 
blows.  Don't  freeze 
another  winter.come 
to  tiie  land  of  cooirort. 
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«b    Send  your  address  on  a  postal  and 
*  we  will  send  you  our  158  page  illus-  * 
JJ  trated  catalogue  free.  S 

%  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO,,  f 

]J208  ■Winchester  Ave.,  NEW  HAVEN,  COHir.jJ 


CHEAPER 
I  STOCK 


FEED 


Cooked  feed  ia  cheaper;^ 
goes  farther,  than  cold  or 
raw  feed.  This  Feed  Cooker  Is  cheaper  and 
cooks  quicker  with  less  fuel  than  any  other. 
Seientitically  made.   Will  last  a  life-time. 

5  sizes — 30.  40.  50.  60  and  70  gallons.  Prices  a  hairless 
than  other  Cookers  of  equal  capacity.  Your  money  back 
if  it  lio.'sn't  suit.    We  prepay  freight.    Circular  free. 

HEESES  BROS.  &  CO.,  21  Pearl  St.,  Tecnmsch,  Hich. 
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I  ideal  ^ai^a  Grinder  I 


New 
Principle 

New 
Results 


=  Double  motion,  immense  capacity,  easy  = 
=  draft,  enclosed  gear,  runs  in  oil  which  a 
=  absorbs  friction  and  wear.  Big  advan-  s 
a  tags  over  all  others.  Ask  for  particulars.  = 

1  STOVER  MFG.  CO.,507River  St.,  Freeport.lll.  | 
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EXTRA  FEED. 

The  extra  penny  makes  the  even 
dollar.  The  extra  feed  pained  by 
grinding:  the  grain 
makes  the  prain  crop 
profitable.  O^vn  a  feed 
mill  and  yo'u  save  all 
the  toll,  and  double 
th«  feeding'  value  of 
your  crops. 

VICTOR  ^^^?s 

crash  and  grind  ear  eorn,  cub  and 
all,  aod  at  the  same  time  supply  pow- 
er for  other  purposes.  They  are  fast, 
Jne  grinders.    Write  for  catalof^ue. 
CHICAGO  FEED  MIIL  CO. 

857  Wabash  Ave.     Chicago,  Ills. 


NO  SUNE- NO  SKIPPERS. 

NO  SOUR  MEAT.  Boi.enoueb 
forSOOlbs. post-paid, on  receipt  of  5cic, 
Preservaline  Co.,  12  Cedar  tit.,  N.  Y- 


(pOOKED  FOOD 

^^Fis  more  than  half  di£rest«d.  Saves  that 
much  animal  ener^'v.  The  best  'Way 
to  cook  It  N  with  the 

IOWA  FEED  STEAMER. 

a  quick  and  thorough  cooker  for  all  kinds  of  ^ 
grain  and  vegetables.    Saves  its  costin  three 
months.  Sond  forcirculars  &  prices.  Omaha 
Hay  Press  Co.  Ills.  ICthSl.  Oin.Tha,\eb. 


Meat  Braoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
jMade  from  hickory  wood.   Cheaper,  clenner, 
I  sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.   Send  for 
■circular.   E.  KKACSEUA  BKO.,  Mtlton,  Pa. 


Keeps  him  in. 
Keeps  others  out. 


HORSE-HIGH 

With  our  Duplex  Automatle 
Fence  jXac-hiiieyou  can  maJ^e 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of  eOrodsaday,  Everyrodof 
it  will  possess  tbe  three  lead- 
ing attributes  made  promi- 
nent in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per- 
fect general  purpose  fence  at 
ISc.perrod.  Poultry  fence  l9c 
per  rod.  Eabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc., 
IGc.  perrcd,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  f or  13c  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  ^vire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Bcz  223,        Ridgerilie.  lad. 

PIG-TIGHT 


IT  PAYS 


to  do  your  own  grind- 
iog  if  you  have  a  mill- 
that  does  not  take  the. 
profit  for  repairs.  A 
Frencb  Buhr  Mill  ^ 
is  the  only  mill  to  use  on 
the  farm  for  all  kinds  of  grinding.  Built  to  ) 
last.  Do  fine  work.  Large  capacity.  Less  > 
power.  Easiest  to  take  care  of.  Better  get ' 
one.  It  will  pay.  Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  \ 
and  sample  meal. 

NOBDYRE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  MUl  Bldre.,  ] 
15  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Life  of  a  Wagon 

is  in  the  wheels.  Our  Steel  Wheels 
never  wear  out.  We  make  the  BEST 
manufactured  in  America,  stagpard  or 
straight  spokes,  all  sizes  to  fit  any  size 
skein.    Write  us  for  catalogue  FREE. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


!  and  havea"Charter"  Gasoline  Engine  lo  do  it  with; 


>  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  F  ,  Sterling,  III. 

PSprr^  FARM 
Engines 

3-4  and  IH.  p.  For  Sep- 
arators, Churns,  etc..  Sta- 
tionary to  20  H.  P.  Pump- 
ing Engines  all  sizes. 
.Send  for  circulars  stating 
size  and  for  what  use. 

PIERCE  E^CI[NE  CO., 
Box  21.  Racine,  WIS. 

UEI  I  Y  DUPLEX 

HELL  I  11 11  I 

GRINDING  ifllLL 

ris  made  to  grind  allkinds  of  grain,  cotton 
'  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  orunshucked, 
into  coarse,  medium  orflne grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
DUPLEX  GRINDERS.      Don't  buy  a  grinder 
until  you  get  our  free  Catalogae,  Jio.  81, 

^0.$.Helly  Co.Sprln$fieId.O. 

For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
ISIeal,  Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
&c.  Tlievery 
best  manu- 
factured. Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

190  Nortti  F  St.,  EicmioxD,  Ind. 


MILLS 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  eill's.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong  simple  and  durable.  Any  mech»nic  can 
operate  them  easily.   Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAillS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want 
the  best  ma- 
chinery for 
makingwells, 
to  any  depth, 
write  us,  for 
we  make  it.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
*'V."  We  will  mail  it  to  you  free. 
F.C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO..  Harvey.  Ill.(ii.icaso  suburb) 


WELLS 


The  Drilled  Well 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Pure  Well. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  found  \\'ith  the 


OTA  D  DRILLING 
O  I  AK  MACHINE 

Eand  much  worthless,  barren,  arid 
\  ground  can  be  made  valuable  there- 

 Sgby.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE* 

STAR  I>fiILLI^'G  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  Otdo. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUr^PS,  AIR,  LI  FT5,  i 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jl^/r/ 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.J^i, 
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UR  new  book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions/'  contains  over  300  views  which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic 
beauty,  fascinating  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.    The  pictures  are  so  enticing  and  so  easy  to  comprehend  that 
school-children  will  pore  over  the  book  for  hours  in  deepest  interest,  while  parents  and  teachers  will  find  it  a  feast  for  the  eye 
and  a  mine  of  timely  information.    The  more  than  300  photographs  reproduced  in  the  book  represent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money,  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.    Each  page  is  8  inches  wide  by  11  %  inches  long. 


Over  300 
Pictures.... 


PREMIUM  NO.  43 

The  book  contains  over  300  views 
of  picturesque  scenes  and  interesting 
objects  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  Philippine  islands;  also  numerous 
fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associ- 
ated with  the  Spanish- American  war; 
as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  army 
and  on  the  war-ships,  etc.  See  sam- 
ple pictures  on  pages  1,  2,  23  and  24. 

Orders  for  our  new  book  of  photo- 
graphic views  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  they  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
first  come  first  served. 

This  Grand  Book,  and  A(\^ 
This  Paper  One  Year, 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

Our  new  book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of 
Onr  New  Possessions,"  given  FREE  for  a  club 
of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  the  Premium  Number  and  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Glimpses  of  Our 
New  Possessions  

In  our  new  book,  **  Photographic  Pan- 
orama of  Our  New  Possessions/'  tiiere 
are  pictures  of  street  and  city  views,  of 
country  and  mountain  scenery,  of  river 
and  sea-coast  sights,  of  interesting  objects 
and  strange  people  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  which  give 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of 
these  rich  tropical  islands,  of  the  customs 
of  their  inhabitants  and  their  modes  of 
living  and  dressing,  of  their  dwellings 
and  occupations,  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and  other  sights  and  scenes 
which  strike  American  travelers  as  typical, 
curious  and  wonderful. 

Cuba  has  long  been  known  as  ^The 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  Porto  Rico  as  "The 
Island  Garden,"  Hawaii  as  "  The  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  the  Philippines  as 
The  Eldorado  of  the  Orient."  All  these 
are  now  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the 
American  eagle. 


Pictures    of  P-mian.  no.  43 

Army  and  Navy  Life 


The  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  pho- 
tographic views  wfiich  will  carry  to  millions 
of  people  their  first  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  life  experienced  by  our  brave  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  willingly  offered  their  services 
and  lives  that  the  villainous  tyranny  of  Spain 
should  forever  be  removed  from  the  throats 
of  down-trodden  races.  There  are  views  of 
life  in  camps,  on  the  march  and  in  battle,  in 
America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  and  scenes  of  life  on  war-ships 
in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 

There  are  pictures  of  numerous  things 
associated  with  the  Spanish- American  war; 
as,  big  cannon  and  where  they  are  made, 
dry-docks  for  war-ships,  etc.  Also  portraits 
of  the  leading  officers  and  officials.  There 
are  pictures  of  the  Cuban  army  in  their 
ragged  uniforms,  and  many  other  interesting 
scenes  too  numerous  to  mention. 


MOST  INTERESTING  PICTURE=BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  descriptions 
of  the  pictures,  information  on  the  climate, 
population,  products,  commerce,  resources, 
history,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Because  we 
print  the  book  ourselves  and  do  not  make 
any  profit  on  it  at  all — it  is  the  subscrip- 
tions and  clubs  that  we  want — explains 
how  we  can  offer  it  at  such  a  great  bar- 
gain. We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  The  pictures  on  pages 
1,  2,  23  and  24  are  taken  from  the  book. 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  will  be 
very  much  clearer  and  plainer,  because 
they  will  be  printed  on  costly  enam= 
eled  paper  with  slower  presses. 

This  Grand  Book,  and    i  A  _ 
This  Paper  One  Year,  aUC« 

(  \V Ui-h  tinx  offer  is  nrrepled  Ihi'  jiiniif  iiinif  hp  roimted  in  a  rliih.) 

"  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Pos- 
sessions "  given  FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO 
yearly  subscribers  to   Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  the  premium  number  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Oliio 
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FARM  LIFE  IN  HUNGARY 

BY  EDWARD  A.  STEINER 

THE  Hungarian  peasant  is  tlae  happiest 
mortal  among  those  who  till  the  soil 
in  Europe.  He  inhabits  a  fertile 
land;  large  rivers  and  lakes  fill  it 
■with  moisture,  on  the  hillsides  the  vine  flour- 
ishes, the  mountains  give  pasture  to  his 
cattle,  and  the  vast  fertile  plains  are  planted 
v\-ith  maize  and  sotvh  with  wheat.  His 
home  is  not  large,  it  is  thatch-roofed,  and  a 
village  full  of  these  cottages,  one  close  to  the 
other,  is  as  monotonous  as  the  peasants 
themselves  are  picturesque.  Behind  the 
cottage  is  the  stable,  and  man  and  animal 
live  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  A 
fire  in  a  village  means  the  destruction  of 
nearly  every  house,  or  at  least  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  fire 
protection  these  fires  are  frequent.  The 
village  is  composed  of  one  long,  broad  street, 
and  its  chief  charapteristic  is  a  well,  with  a 
high  beam  and  hanging  bucket,  which  looks 
like  a  gallows;  and  this  specter-like  affair 
is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  village  as  well 
as  the  meeting-place  of  the  villagers. 

The  fields  stretch  out  around  the  village, 
and  the  laborers  leave  their  homes  at  sunrise 
and  scatter  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Men  and  women  go  out  together,  singing  as 
they  go.  The  babies  are  tied  to  the  backs  of 
the  mothers,  and  out  in  the  field  they  are  put 
behind  a  bush  or  under  a  shady  tree.  A 
large  gag  made  out  of  bread-enimbs  and 
sugar  is  put  into  the  baby's,  mouth,  and  this 
is  warranted  to  keep  it  from  crying.  The 
dinner,  which  consists  of  potatoes,  beans  or 
cabbage,  and  huge  slices  of  rj^e-bread,  is  car- 
ried in  a  soi't  of  trwin  pot,  and  whisky  and 
wine  go  with  every  meal.  The  day  passes 
with  work  and  good-natured  banter,  and  at 
dusk  they  return,  cheerily  singing  again  their 
joyous  songs. 

The  dress  of  the  Hungarian  peasant  is 
elaborately  ornamented,  nearly  every  inch 
of  the  girls'  dress  being  embroidered.  The 
men  wear  for  every  day  a  sort  of  divided 
skirt  and  coarse  linen  shirt,  and  in  the  win- 
ter a  sheepskin  coat,  with  the  legs  of  the 
sheep  hanging  over  the  shoulders.  Even  their 
bed-linen  is  thickly  embroidered,  and  their 
furniture  is  gaily  painted. 

Sunday  is  the  great  holiday.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  bring  a  little  produce  to  market, 
then  go  to  church,  and  after  church  into  the 
village  inn,  where,  with  music,  drink  and 
dance,  they  spend  the  fast-fleeting  hours. 
The  harvest  festival  is  a  most  interesting 
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occasion.  A  high  crown  is  woven  out  of 
grains  and  flowers,  and  a  man  adorned  by 
it  precedes  the  harvesters,  who,  to  the 
noise  of  the  gipsy  musicians,  march  to  the 
lord  of  the  village,  wliere  they  sing  their 
harvest-song,  are  treated  to  wine  and 
whisky,  and  spend  the  night  in  dancing  on 
the  green. 

We  will  now  take  ^  little  journey  to  Hun- 
gary's plains,  where  vast  areas  of  level  field 
and  grass-land  stretch  out  between  the 
river  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  plain  is 
called  a  puszta,  and  the  cnief  village  is 
called  pusztafold.  The  two  thousand  people 
who  live  here  are  all  rigid  C'alvinists  and  a 
verj-  prosperous  community.  The  pastor  of 
this  flock,  a  benign-looking  old  man,  came 
here  as  a  young  man,  and  will  die  among 
his  people.  He  is  a  father  to  every  soul, 
knows  ev^ery  child,  is  obeyed  implicitly  and 
loved  ver>'  tenderly.  His  salary  is  small 
(about  three  hundred  florins  a  year),  which 
the  government  pays  him  regularly.  I  spend 
a  night  in  one  of  his  three  rooms,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  in  company  with  his  son,  am 
driven  out  toward  the  puszta,  the  vast  plain. 

A  horizontal  line  of  gray  that  is  tinged 
with  red  is  all  we  can  see;  we  hear  the 
bleating  of  far-away  cattle;  now  a  thatch- 


their  shaggy,  wolf-like  dogs 
following  them.  Rabbits  are 
scared  by  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  hares  run  over  the 
tall  grass,  storks  make  mu- 
sic with  their  beaks  like  the 
negro  with  his  bones,  and 
the  lark  lifts  herself  from 
the  ground,  singing  her  joy- 
ous morning  song.  Maidens 
with  baskets  on  their  backs 
pass  us  on  their  w-ay  to  mar- 
ket, and  we  gladly  return 
their  greeting  "jo  regelt"— 
good-morning. 

Now  we  aie  at  the  home 
of  a  shepherd.    The  break- 
fast is  cooking,  and  the  cook 
sits  beside  the  pot;  that's 
all  there  is  room  for.  The 
shepherd  lives  in  his  sheep- 
skin coat,  which  is  bed  and 
garment  to  him.    It  is  his 
parlor  suite  and  sitting-room, 
and  the  little  hut  shelters 
him  from  the  rain.     These  are  Hungary's 
cow-boys;    noble-looking   fellows,   br^d  for 
this  task,  without  a  vice;  whisky  has  not 
poisoned  their  blood,  and  they  know  no 
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roofed  csarda  (inn)  rises  from  the  darkness, 
and  the  mistress  is  making  her  morning 
toilet  at  the  front  door.  Now  the  line  grows 
rounder,  clearer,  and  our  eyes  gaze  upon  a 
sea  where  acres  of  grass 
bending  under  the  morning 
■nand  are  the  waves,  and  a 
far-away  church-spire  looks 
like  the  mast  of  a  passing 
ship.  Villages  and  cities  lie 
in  ruins  since  the  sword  and 
pillage  of  the  Turks  have  laid 
them  low;  but  the  plow  has 
redeemed  many  a  desert,  and 
fields  of  yellow  corn  and 
wheat  stretch  out,  touching 
the  horizon.  The  darkness 
is  entirely  dispelled,  the  gi-ay 
veil  of  the  night  has  been 
torn,  and  the  sky  is  resplen- 
dent in  a  garment  of  blue. 
A  delicious  aromatic  coolbess 
with  the  odors  of  earth  and 
grass  and  wild  flowers  fills 
us  with  delight.  Nature  in 
her .  great  simplicity  has 
awakened  to  new  life,  the 
cattle  straggle  along  to  their 
pastures,  and  behind  them 
Platsts  come  the  rugged  shepherds. 


sickness  and  no  fever.  They  are  stanch 
pieces  of  Nature's  furniture  direct  from  Na- 
ture's factory.  They  sing  Nature's  songs 
and  read  Nature's  books  and  think  Nature's 
thoughts.  Once  a  year  in  the  csarda  they 
have  a  holiday.  They  meet  one  another-, 
meet  their  sweethearts,  and  are  beguiled  by 
the  gipsies'  fiddle  and  toss  their  stiff  bones 
to  the  wild  music  of  the  Csardas,  the  nation- 
al dance.  They  drink  some  of  the  fiery 
Tokaj'  wine,  and  go  back  again  to  the  puszta, 
to  their  cattle,  and  to  the  lonely  hut  where 
they  are  burnt  again  by  summer's  heat  and 
chilled  by  the  winter's  blast.  They  have  no 
telephone  except  the  air,  no  electricity  ex- 
cept the  lightning,  no  railroad  trains  except 
the  fa.st-moving  clouds,  no  visitors  and 
friends  except  their  dogs  and  cattle,  the 
green  earth  beneath  them  and  the  great  God 
above  them. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
see  rising  from  the  ground  huge  marble  pil- 
lars, moving  up  to  the  sky  and  scattering 
again  into  a  thousand  arched  temples. 
Churches  rise  out  of  the  mist,  and  jjalaces 
with  tuiTets  and  gables.  Now  it  is  a  lake, 
and  boats  move  about,  rocked  by  a  breeze. 
Now  a  troop  of  soldiers  with  guns  and  lances. 
Now  it  is  a  city  with  smoke-stacks  and  .stee- 
ples; now  a  park— a  paradise  of  trees  and 
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bushes  and  bedsof  flowers — and  in  a  moment 
it  is  all  gone  and  nothing  is  seen  but  sage- 
brush and  herding  cattle  and  sheep.  It  was 
the  Fata  ilorgana,  nowhere  more  beautiful 
than  on  these  plains. 

It  is  noon.  The  sun  sends  his  hot  rays 
upon  the  earth;  the  cattle  stop  grazing  and 
seek  one  another's  shadow,  and  the  shepherd 
sits  still  in  the  sunlight's  glow,  "with  the 
sheepskin  coat  where  it  always  is — on  his 
back. 

The  sun  is  sinking;  the  sky  is  touched  by 
clouds,  like  the  fleece  of  a  shorn  flock  of 
sheep,  and  a  haze  hangs  over  the  blue  vault. 
The  evening  star  leads  out  the  heavenly 
host  one  by  one,  the  air  grows  cool,  the  in- 
sects hum  their  evening  song  and  suddenly 
are  silent.  Earth  and  sky  are  blending,  the 
frogs  begin  their  nocturnal  concert,  and  the 
air  vibrates  witli  the  croak,  croak,  croak,  of 
the  frog  chorus;  the  bats  whisk  about  and 
make  one's  cold  blood  colder,  the  screech- 
owl  sends  it  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the 
distant  howl  of  a  wolf  sends  it  below  zero. 
The  cattle  are  gathered  for  sleeping-time, 
and  the  bells  of  the  leaders  ring  out  the 
vesper  tune.  The  shepherds  crowd  around 
an  open  fire,  play  on  lutes  and  sing  us  an 
evening  song  full  of  melancholy  sadness, 
calling  out  to  us  as  we  turn  our  horses 
homeward,  "Jo  eczokat" — good-night. 

A  wedding  among  the  peasants  is  extreme- 
ly picturesque.  Foreriders  come  rushing  in- 
to the  town,  shooting  pistols  and  making 
enough  noise  to  waken  the  dead;  then  comes 
the  procession — horses  gaily  decorated  by 
neckerchiefs,  the  bride  in  a  wagon,  her 
hair  braided  and  tied  up  with  yards  of  rib- 
bons, the  bridesmaids  around  her,  the  groom 
following,  accompanied  by  relatives  and 
friends  with  whisky-flasks  in  their  hands, 
and  huge  cakes,  which  they  throw  at  their 
friends  in  the  street.  The  procession  closes 
with  wagons  full  of  the  bride's  belongings. 
There  are  dowmy  feather-beds,  and  feather- 
beds  on  top  of  feather-beds,  and  gaily  painted 
crockerv,and  chests  full  of  linen,  and  a  distaff, 
and  a  spindle,  and  benches,  and  oh,  every- 
thing that  a  bride  wants,  and  a  grunting  pig 
and  a  cow  tied  to  the  last  wagon.  At  the 
church,  while  the  bride  and  groom  are  be- 
ing tied  together,  the  foreriders  untie  the 
pig  and  the  cow  and  the  feather-beds,  which 
they  pawn  for  wine  and  whisky,  and  the 
bride  has  to  redeem  them.  At  the  village 
inn  they  get  full,  and  start  on  their  home- 
ward way  with  drooping  heads  and  tangled 
trappings.     Here  the  feast  is  spread — cab- 
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IS  regard  to  the  contention  that  the  United 
States  cannot  hold  the  Philippines  as  a 
colony  under  a  distinct  tariff  system,  and 
with  its  citizens  restricted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  Senator  Morgan,  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  committee,  says: 

"The  Constitution  does  not  enter  into  the 
question  at  all.  That  paper  was  designed 
to  control  matters  between  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union,  and  did  not  concern 
itself  about  outside  matters.  Our  govern- 
ment has  as  much  right  to  hold  colonies  as 
France  or  England  has,  and  to  make  such 
rules  for  their  control  as  it  maj-  see  fit.  We 
can  impose  a  duty  on  PhiUppine  products  or 
exclude  them  altogether.  We  can  exclude 
such  of  their  citizens  as  we  may  choose. 
In  short,  in  foreign  matters  we  may  do 
anything  that  any  sovereign  power  may  do, 
unless  forbidden  by  some  treaty. 


"The  treaty  by  which  we  acquired  Alaska 
declared  that  it  should  become  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  announcing  that  all  duties 
shall  be  uniform  among  tlie  states  came  into 
effect  and  prevents  our  imposing  duty  against 
Alaskan  products  or  charging  one  on  goods 
sent  from  this  country  into  Alaska.  But  un- 
less the  Spanish  treaty  provides  to  the  con- 
trary, Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  will 
not  become  territories  of  the  United  States, 
but  will  simply  be  outside  possessions,  not 
integral  parts.  Hence  we  can  put  any  duty 
against  them  that  we  may  choose.  Why, 
take  the  ease  of  Hawaii.  It  belongs  to  us. 
We  own  it,  and  yet  we  continue  to  collect 
duties  on  its  products,  simply  because  Con- 
gress has  declared  tliat  we  should.  There  is 
no  question  of  military  government.  Hawaii 
has  a  civil  government,  and  if  we  can  main- 
tain a  tariff  against  it  for  a  moment  we  can 
maintain  it  forever  if  we  choose. 


"Further,  we  can,  if  we  desire,  treat  the 
Chinese  and  other  natives  of  the  Philippines 
and  of  Hawaii  just  as  we  have  treated  the 
Indians.  The  goverimient  makes  treaties 
with  these  as  if  they  were  independent  na- 
tions.  It  shuts  them  up  on  their  reserva- 


tions and  practically  holds  them  prisoners 
there.  Xo  Indian  can  leave  his  lands  and 
live  elsewhere,  except  so  far  as  we  may  per- 
mit. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent us  from  treating  the  Philippines  just  as 
we  have  treated  the  Indians,  as  subject 
tribes,  whose  lives  we  regulate,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  have  not  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens. The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
give  us  this  authority,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  does  not  give  us  the  right  to 
annex  any  territory,  but  that  has  been  held 
to  be  among  the  implied  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government. 

"Hence,  if  the  President  chooses,  he  can, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  annex  the 
Philippines  and  hold  them  as  our  own  prop- 
erty, and  yet  maintain  a  tariff  against  them, 
and  even  exclude  their  citizens  and  products 
from  the  United  States." 


Is  a  recent  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly" ilr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says,  in  part: 
"I  have  recentl}"  been  traveling  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  the  West.  I  have  been  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  coast,  passing  over  two  main 
lines  of  communication,  out  one  way  and 
back  another,  stopping  at  various  places,  and 
living  among  the  people  a  good  deal.  On  the 
subject  of  expansion  I  talked  with  the  people 
generally.  I  was  struck  by  two  great  bodies 
of  opinion,  as  T  might  call  them,  on  the 
question  of  expansion.  One  of  these  I  might 
describe  as  being  a  sort  of  unreasoning  body 
of  opinion;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been 
reasoned  out.  It  takes  the  shape  in  the 
popular  mind  of  a  pronounced  and  even  in- 
tense feeling  that  in  this  matter  of  expansion 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  is  clear.  Ask 
the  farmers  and  business  men  in  the  West 
why  the  course  which  they  propose  is  the 
duty  of  America.  They  will  give  no  direct 
or  logical  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out. 
But  they  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  decided 
about  one  thing,  and  that  is  'that  this  thing 
has  got  to  be  done.'  You  ask,  'What  thing?' 
and  they  reply,  'Why,  that  America  should 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  to  the  world:  should 
hold  that  which  she  has  not  sought,  but 
which  has  come  to  her;  should  keep  what 
she  has  got.'  She  must,  in  short,  in  a  favor- 
ite phrase,  be  'true  to  her  own  destiny.' 


"The  meaning  of  Washington's  farewell 
address,  delivered  when  the  United  States 
contained  only  about  6,000.000  people,  sur- 
rounded on  everj"  side  by  hostile  powers 
and  liostile  natural  conditions,  appears  to  be 
lost  when  the  6,000,000  have  grown  to  7T),000,- 
000,  and  are  already  reckoning  the  day  when 
they  will  be  200,000,000.  The  people  whom 
Henry  Adams  described  as  living  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  'in  an 
isolation  like  that  of  the  Jutes  and  Angles 
of  the  fifth  century'  have  tamed  a  conti- 
nent, have  covered  it  with  a  vast  network 
of  the  most  magnificent  raihoads  in  the 
world,  have  grown  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  homogeneous  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  a  great  world-movement  behind 
it,  and  certainly  a  great  world-part  before  it. 
It  is  because  the  man  in  the  western  states 
to-day,  in  a  dim,  instinctive  way,  realizes 
these  things,  because  he  has  himself  been  in 
the  midst  of  this  development,  and  has  even 
been  a  factor  in  it,  that  he  seems  to  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  risks  which  more  theoretical 
minds  hesitate  at. 

"Within  a  time  which  many  of  us  will  live 
to  see  the  American  continent  will  be  settled 
up;  it  is  verj'  nearly  settled  up  already,  in 
the  agricultural  sense.  The  next  era  of  ex- 
pansion, which  we  are  almost  in  the  midst 
of,  is  the  great  era  of  industrial  expansion, 
manufacturing  expansion — an  era  of  expan- 
sion which  will  undoubtedly  bring  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  very  important  relations  with 
the  trade  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  driven  to  seek  the 
widest  possible  outside  market  for  their  in- 
dustrial productions;  they  must  be  able  to 
buy  raw  material  in  outside  markets;  and 
they  will  have  behind  them,  as  they  will 
come  to  realize  more  and  more  clearly,  a 
great  history,  for  they  will  be  the  leading 
representatives  of  definite  principles  in  the 
de<-elopment  of  the  world. 


"Xow,  let  us  see  what  this  trade  means. 
It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  trade  of  the  world  in  the  future  will 
be  largely  a  trade  with  the  tropics.  The 
tropics  are  naturally  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed portion  of  the  world.    Under  proper 


conditions  of  administration  the  possibilities 
of  production  in  the  tropics  are  immensely 
greater  than  the  possibilities  of  production 
in  the  temperate  I'egions.  Even  vrith  the  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  conditions  which  at 
present  prevail  in  the  tropics  our  civilization 
already  rests  to  a  large  extent  on  its  trade 
with  the  tropics. 

"If  we  exclude  consideration  of  the  trade 
within  the  English-speaking  regions,  the 
total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
tropics 'in  1895  was  $346,000,000,  as  against 
§.535,000,000  with  the  remainder  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  very  striking  and  pregnant  fact 
when  we  consider  existing  conditions.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  view,  too,  that  no 
nation  can  remain  permanently  indifferent 
to  the  condition  of  a  country  with  which  it 
has  large  and  vital  trade  relations. 


"As  to  the  logic  of  the  situation,  that  is  a 
matter  solely  for  the  American  people.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  philos- 
ophy that  the  meaning  of  living  things  can- 
not be  put  into  logical  formulas.  The  spirit 
behind  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  vital  and  healthy 
things  in  the  world;  and  yet  under  the  Con- 
stitution itself  there  are  already  the  most 
illogical  results.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is  the  assumption  of  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  libert.v  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  negro  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  in  some  states  of  the  Union 
he  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  citizen  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  The  Indian  is  a  ward  of  the 
United  States  and  not  a  citizen;  and  the 
Chinaman  is  forbidden  a  vote.  All  this  is 
illogical.  But  it  is  not  therefore  wrong;  and 
the  fact  remains  that  the  spirit  behind  the 
American  Constitution  is  probably  one  of 
the  healthiest  forces  in  the  world." 


IX  the  annual  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Secretary  Wilson  says: 
"Owing  to  better  home  demand  for  dairy 
products,  it  is  not  commercially  profitable  to 
send  butter  to  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
The  home  demand  for  our  best  butters  ab- 
sorbs the  supply.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  however,  and  the  department  regards 
it  mse  to  obtain  for  dairymen  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  export  of  this  article  to  the 
several  commercial  centers  of  both  continen- 
tal and  insular  Europe.  For  this  purpose 
the  department  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to 
ascertain  what  encouragement  there  would 
be  to  ship  butter  to  that  port.  It  was 
found  that  no  line  of  steamers  sailing  direct 
from  the  United  States  to  French  ports 
could  furnish  refrigerator-space,  and  so 
shipments  could  not  be  made  during  the 
heated  period.  An  agent  was  also  sent  to 
Hamburg  to  ascertain  for  our  people  what 
the  facts  are  regarding  customs  duties,  as 
well  as  prohibitions  and  other  difficulties 
that  might  meet  exporters  of  butter  to  that 
ccuntiw. 

"Our  finest  butter  can  be  profitably  made 
and  sent  to  both  France  and  Germany  when- 
ever the  home  supply  is  greater  than  the 
home  demand  for  first-class  goods.  The 
American  farmer  is  selling  cheap  grains  and 
mOl-feeds  to  European  dairymen,  who  meet 
us  in  European  markets  with  products  made 
from  raw  material  furnished  by  us.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency 
is  growing  within  our  own  country  toward 
the  consumption  of  grains  and  mill-feeds  at 
home,  exporting  the  higher-priced  products 
of  skill.  As  our  producers  manufacture 
more  and  more  on  the  farm,  and  the  great 
volume  of  raw  materials  is  turned  into  the 
higher-selling  articles,  we  can  furnish  fine 
dairy  iiroduets  to  European  countries  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  can  be  ))roduced  under 
European  conditions  on  dearer  lands  and 
with  dearer  feeds." 


SECRETARY  WiLSOX  recommends  the  ex- 
tension and  adaption  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  regarding  the  inspection  and  cer- 
tification of  meats  and  meat  products  for 
export  so  as  to  make  them  apply  to  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk.  "The  combined 
efforts  of  the  government  and  of  commercial 
enterprise,"  he  says,  "may  siicceed  in  the 
early  establishment  of  a  high  reputation  for 
American  butter  in  de.sirable  foreign  mar- 
kets. But  as  .soon  as  accomplished,  this 
becomes  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  cupid- 
ity of  those  who,  trading  on  this  reputation, 
flood  the  same  market  with  butter  of  low 
grade,  yet  still  entitled  to  export  and  sale 
as  'produce  of  t\.s  United  States.'  This 
will  disgust  merchants  and  consumers  alike 


and  reverse  the  reputation  of  our  butter, 
ju.st  as  the  fine  market  in  Great  Britain  for 
our  cheese  was  recently  ruined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  low-grade  and  counterfeit  cheese 
which  was  exported  without  being  marked 
to  sliow  its  true  character. 


"The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  extending  and 
adapting  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
inspection  of  meats  exported  from  this  coun- 
try so  as  to  make  them  apply  to  butter  and 
clieese.  The  brands  of  'pure  butter'  and 
'full-cream  cheese'  should  then  be  affixed  by 
United  States  inspectors  to  such  product* 
only  as  are  of  a  fixed  minimum  standard  of 
quality.  Such  precautions,  duly  legalized 
and  properly  executed,  would  place  the  good 
butter  and  cheese  of  this  countrj-  in  foreign 
markets  under  the  identifying  label  and 
guaranty  of  the  United  States  government, 
leaving  similar  merchandise  of  lower  grade 
to  find  a  place  for  itself  upon  its  own 
merits.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
dairy  products  of  Denmark  and  Canada, 
which  are  the  chief  competitors  of  the 
United  States  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,  bear  the  inspection  certificate  and 
guaranty  of  quality  from  their  respective 
governments,  and  thereby  maintain  a  great 
commercial  advantage." 


IX  his  annual  report  ilr.  George  E.  Roberts, 
director  of  the  mint,  says: 
"The  gold  coinage  of  the  world  in  1897  was 
the  largest  recorded,  amounting  in  value  to 
§437,719,342,  against  5il95,899,517  in  1896.  Of 
the  former  sum  8146,622,194  was  recoinage, 
and  approximately  §291,097,148  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  gold  coins.  The  prin- 
cipal coinage  was  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungarj-,  France  and  Japan. 

"The  extraordinarj-  coinage  of  the  year  is 
accounted  for  by  the  preparations  of  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Japan  for  their  mon- 
etary reforms.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  partic- 
ularly gold,  which  has  been  accumulated  for 
years,  much  of  it  in  bars,  was  passed  through 
the  mints  to  prepare  for  circulation. 

"The  completion  of  Russia's  plans  of  mon- 
etary reform  and  the  opening  to  the  United 
States  of  the  commerce  of  her  gi-eat  gold  . 
reserve,  systematically  gathered,  year  by 
year,  until  it  is  the  greatest  single  hoard  of 
treasure  the  world  ever  saw,  is  in  itself  a 
most  notable  event. 

"The  development  of  Russia,  her  position 
as  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs,  her  policy  of 
developing  home  manufactures,  will  all  lend 
to  protect  her  stock  of  gold  and  make  use 
for  more,  but  her  own  gold  production  is  in- 
creasing, and  unless  she  is  about  to  enter  a 
period  of  unprecedented  activity  and  devel- 
opment, seems  likely  to  .supply  her  needs. 


"Stocks  of  gold  in  sight  in  European  banks 
and  government  treasuries  from  December, 
"1892,  to  December,  1897,  increased  about 
S.550,000,000,  or  over  forty  per  cent.  The 
stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  increased 
in  the  five  years  §95,457,000.  The  increase 
in  the  gold  holdings  of  the  banks  of  Austra- 
lia, Canada  and  South  America  was  about 
§15,000,000.  Total  gold  thus  accounted  for, 
§960,450,000." 

SOME  of  the  self-constituted  modern  fa- 
thers of  the  republic  are  giving  an  exhibi- 
tion that  is  positively  amusing.  They  are 
".seein'  things,"  and  prophesying  dire  evils 
to  American  workingmen  and  farmers  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  overthrown 
Spanish  sovereignty  and  misrule  in  the  An- 
tilles and  the  Philippines,  and  assumed  con- 
ti'ol  of  Spain's  lost  colonies.  Because  victory 
has  crowned  our  war  for  humanity,  American 
workingmen  will  not  suffer  from  the  compe- 
tition of  yellow  and  black  labor,  nor  will 
American  farmers  be  robbed  of  §200,000,000  a 
year.  A  v\iseacre  riding  a  nightmare  full  tilt 
against  a  man  of  straw  is  not  a  cause  of 
alarm. 

AFTER  one  month's  existence  the  federal 
union  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Central  America,  collapsed.  There 
was  an  insurrection  in  Salvador  against  the 
formation  of  the  union.  The  President  of 
Nicaragua  refused  to  allow  the  Xicaraguan 
troops  to  be  used  against  the  Salvadorians. 
The  forces  of  Honduras  which  were  sent  into 
Salvador  to  suppress  the  outbreak  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  federal  organizers 
then  formally  declared  the  union  dissolved, 
each  state  again  becoming  an  independent 
sovereignty. 
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%  ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Best  Fertilizer 

for  Irish.  Potatoes 


The  best  fertilizer 
for  any  crop  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one 
■n-hich  gives  the  best  results  for  the  least 
Inone}^  In  a  general  way  I  know  of  nothing 
that  puts  plant-foods  of  the  proper  kind  into 
the  reach  of  the  potato-plant  as  perfectly 
and  cheaply  as  clover  does.  Clover  is  the 
manure  of  all  manures  for  the  potato  crop. 
It  gives  us  not  only  good  yields,  but  also 
clean  tubers.  Scab  does  not  give  us  much 
trouble  when  we  plant  potatoes  on  a  nice 
fresh  clover  sod  in  sandy  or  gravelly  loams, 
or  on  a  piece  of  good  land  which  had  been  in 
clover  the  year  before  and  on  which  a  crop 
of  corn  or  grain  of  some  kind  was  grown  on 
the  clover  sod  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
land  in  best  order  for  the  following  potato 
crop.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  (and  of 
course  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  potatoes  on 
very  poor  soils),  in  other  words,  if  it  con- 
tains mineral  plant-foods — potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid — in  liberal  supply  already  the 
clover  alone  will  furnish  to  the  potato  crop 
food  enough  to  make  a  good  crop  of  tubers. 
It  brings  up  to  near  the  surface  not  only 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  best  forms 
for  immediate  use  of  the  potato-roots,  but 
nitrogen,  both  from  the  soil  and  air.  When 
the  land  is  a  little  thin,  and  perhaps  as  a 
matter  of  safety  in  most  cases,  even  when 
the  land  seems  fairly  fertile,  it  ^vill  pay  to 
push  the  clover  or  reinforce  the  soil  fertility 
the  year  that  the  potatoes  are  planted  bj- 
artificial  applications.  And  I  suppose  mj- 
friend  really  wanted  to  know  what  concen- 
trated manures  he  should  use  in  such  a  case 
for  cheapness  and  best  results.  In  my  ear- 
lier career  as  a  gardener,  and  before  I  paid 
much  attention  to  the  chemistry  of  plant 
nutrition,  mislead,  also,  I  imagine,  by  the 
teachings  of  our  leading  agricultural  pa- 
pers, I  used  and  recommended  as  the  only 
safety  the  "high-grade  special  potato  ma- 
nures" of  our  leading  fertilizer  manufactur- 
ers and  fei'tilizer  mixers.  These  manures 
were  sold  at  about  $45  a  ton,  and  I  even  now 
confess  were  and  are  "safe"  manures.  The.y 
can  be  depended  upon  to  largely  increase 
the  potato  crop  where  properly  applied  on 
land  in  meed  of  plant-foods.  But  these 
manures  contain  a  large  pereenlage  of  the 
costly  nitrogen,  and  in  our  days,  when  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  our  expenses, 
lest  the  expenses  exceed  tlie  returns,  we  pre- 
fer to  get  our  nitrogen  without  cost  and  with- 
out price  through  the  instrumentality  of  clo- 
ver as  already  explained.  If  j-ou  cannot  grow 
clover,  and  have  not  informed  yourself  about 
the  needs  of  your  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  plant-foods,  you  may  pay  the  pen- 
alty by  using  the  higher-priced  special  potato 
manures  of  the  dealers,  and  perhaps  raise 
a  good  crop,  but  this  at  a  higher  cost  of 
production  than  your  competitor  who  is  fully 
posted  can  raise  it.  An  exact  ■  formula  for 
"the  best  potato  fertilizer"  cannot  be  given. 
We  have  soils  that  contain  allthepotash  that 
is  needed,  and  to  spare.  It  would  be  sense- 
less to  pay  out  money  for  potash  to  add  to 
such  soil.  And  yet  if  you  were  using  a 
"high-grade  complete  potato  fertilizer"  you 
would  be  doing  just  that.  There  are  soils 
well  enough  provided  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  only  needing  the  addition  of  potash  to 
make  them  fully  productive.  Why  spend 
money  for  that  plant-food"?  It  is  for  you  to 
learn  the  true  condition  of  the  soil  you  wish 
to  use  for  potatoes,  and  then  apply  just  the 
deficient  element  or  elements  and  nothing 
more.  That  is  rational  and  economical 
manuring.  To  be  able  to  do  that  you  have 
to  undertsand  the  indications  of  the  true 
soil  conditions.  In  a  general  way  I  suppose 
that  sandy  soils  are  more  liable  to  be  in  need 
of  potash  than  are  soils  of  a  clayey  character. 
I  know  that  the  potato  crop  uses  potash 
quite  freely.  I  know  that  the  repeated  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  grains  draws  heavily 
on  the  phosphoric  acid  supply  of  the  soil. 
From  these  and  other  facts,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  the  land  has  been  cropped  for  the 
last  ten,  twenty  or  more  years,  we  must 
make  our  estimates  of  the  needs  of  the  soil. 


Cost  of  Stan- 
dard Chemicals 


To  supply  potash  I  use 
nothing  but  muriate  of 
potash.  It  is  the  cheap- 
est form,  I  believe,  in  which  we  can  buy  this 
plant-food  in  concentrated  form.  It  usually 
can  be  had  at  about  S40  to  §i5  a  ton.  This 
brings  the  cost  of  pure  potash  (as  oxide) 
down  to  about  four  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
general  run  of  commercial  fertilizers  I  have 
to  pay  not  less  than  six  cents  a  pound  for 
it.   For  my  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  I  al- 


most exclusively  look  to  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock.  In  this  form  it  is  just  as 
soluble  and  just  as  effective  in  every  way 
as  I  can  buy  it  in  dissolved  animal  bone  or 
in  any  other  superphosphate.  The  ton  of 
dissolved  rock  analyzing  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
bought  at  from  %'  to  $10,  so  that  a  pound  of 
acid  in  this  form  costs  only  about  two  and 
three  fourth  cents.  In  the  general  run  of 
commercial  fertilizers  I  more  usually  pay 
five  cents  and  over  than  less  for  it.  The 
question  of  quantity  is  another  problem 
which  each  grower  nmst  solve  for  himself. 
There  is  seldom  need  of  going  to  the  ex- 
treme in  this  business.  If  we  apply  200  to 
500  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  and  150  to 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre 
on  soils  needing  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  we  do  all  that  can  be  expected  to 
repay  us  in  favorable  returns. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Small  Farms 


Bush  Fruits 


Another     new  horticultural 


book  published  by  the  Mac- 
millau  Company,  of  New  York,  has  come  to 
my  table.  It  treats  on  "bush  fruits,"  and 
cpmes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Fred.  W. 
Card,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Like  the  preceding  horticultural  works 
coming  from  the  same  publishers  it  is  thor- 
ough in  the  treatment  of  its  matter,  well 
provided  with  telling  illustrations,  attractive 
in  its  t3'pogi-aphy  and  altogether  interesting. 
Its  price  is  $1.50.  In  its  many  chapters  I 
also  find  one  on  "miscellaneous  brambles." 
Prominence  is  given  to  the  Oriental  rasp- 
berries, of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  recently.  I  hav**  a  plant  or  two 
each  of  the  ilayberry  (Japan  Golden  May- 
berry),  the  strawberry-raspberry  and  the 
Japanese  wineberry,  and  entirely  agree  with 
Professor  Card  in  his  estimate  of  their  value. 
He  says: 

"Unfortunately,  thej'  have  not  proved  so 
valuable  as  many  other  Japan  fruits,  and 
have  comparatively  little  to  recommend 
them,  so  that  they  are  never  likely  to  be- 
come very  popular  nor  to  be  grown  to  any 
great  extent,  though  two  of  them  have  some 
value  as  ornamental  plants." 

How  different  this  sounds  from  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  given  of  these  novelties  by 
their  introducers  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
strawberry-raspberry  "is  unproductive,  and 
the  fruit  in  its  fresh  state  is  rather  unpal- 
atable, varying  from  sour  and  insipid  to 
somewhat  bitter.  When  cooked,  however,  it 
is  said  to  develop  a  pleasant  flavor  midway 
between  the  strawberry  and  the  raspberrj", 
and  to  give  a  brilliant,  rich  garnet  color  to 
the  sj^rup."  Of  the  wineberry  the  book  says: 
"The  berry  is  of  good  size,  firm  and  hand- 
some, and  owing  to  its  peculiar  covering  is 
exempt  from  insect  attacks.  It  has  not 
proved  to  be  of  anj'  real  commercial  value 
in  the  United  States,  being  generally  tender 
and  unproductive.  It  is  a  peculiar  and 
attractive  plant,  and  well  worth  growing 
as  an  ornament."  I  will  add  that  I  have  not 
had  fruit  enough  on  my  plants  for  a  good 
taste.  Only  single,  scattering  berries  were 
ever  found  on  them.  That  the  plant  is  orna- 
mental nobody  will  deny.  Yet  some  of  our 
own  wild  brambles  are  not  a  bit  less  so. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  purple-flowering 
raspberry  or  thimblf berry  (Eubus  odoratus), 
common  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  very  pretty  and  attractive 
shrub  indeed.  Years  ago,  when  I  used  to 
roam  over  the  hills  in  westein  New  York 
after  wild  fruits  or  on  hunting  trips,  I  often 
wondered  why  this  attractive  plant  was  not 
more  appreciated  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation. I '  have  frequently  gathered  and 
eaten  the  fruit,  although  this  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  a  really  good  raspberry  or  black- 
berry. Professor  Card  says  about  it:  "It 
is  beautiful  both  in  flavor  and  fruit,  and 
doubly  desirable  because  it  continues  its 
blossoming  and  fruiting  pei'iod  over  so  long 
a  time.  The  foliage  alone  is  attractive,  re- 
gardless of  the  blossoms.  This  species  is 
frequently  mentioned  among  ornamentals  in 
European  journals."  While  we  have  these 
and  other  satisfactory  native  raspberries 
that  may  be  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  that  are  hardy  as  oaks  besides^  why 
should  we  pay  a  big  price  for  such  tender 
things  as  the  Japanese  wineberry  only  be- 
cause it  comes  from  Japan?    T.  Greiner. 

The  Japanese  Snowbaxl  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  shrubs  that  have  been  added 
to  our  lawns  for  many  years.  The  bush  is 
entirely  clean  and  very  pretty.  The  bunches 
of  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  on  Opulus, 
but  the  color  is  clean  and  clear,  and  the 
flov.-ers  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


Air.  Fred  Oats,  of  Wisconsin, 
asks  some  hard  questions;  is 
a  young  man,  carpenter,  has  had  but  little 
practical  experience  in  farming;  wants  to 
know  if  he  could  make  a  gooo  living  on  a 
small  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  accumulate 
a  little  surplus  for  old  age. 

Whether  a  man  can  make  a  living  on  five 
acres  of  land  or  on  a  hundred  acres  depends 
entirely  on  the  man.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  a  soil-tiller  told  me,  with  rather  more 
emphasis  than  was  necessary^  that  no  man 
could  make  a  living  on  forty  acres  in  this 
locality.  It  was  very  evident  that  he  could 
not,  because  he  had  made  a  signal  failure  on 
fifty  acres.  But  if  ilr.  Oates  had  seen  his 
surroundings  and  observed  his  methods  a 
short  time  he  would  at  once  declare  he  was 
no  farmer,  but  merely  a  soil-hacker. 

Give  me  a  little  house  and  barn  on  ten 
acres  of  fairly  good  land,  with  one  good, 
strong  horse  and  a  few  implements,  one  cow, 
a  brood-sow  and  a  few  fowls,  and  I  woulil 
not  only  agree  to  make  a  living,  but  also — 
barring  sickness  and  accidents — to  lay  by  a 
small  amount  each  year.  Make  the  farm 
twenty  acres  with  the  same  outfit  and  I 
would  do  still  better.  Make  it  forty  acres 
and  I  would  have  to  largely  increase  my  out- 
fit, and  my  expenses  would  be  much  larger, 
while  my  savings  would  probably  be  no 
larger  than  on  twenty  acres. 


The  great  and  "boundless"  West  is  now 
settled.  There  are  no  more  vast  areas  of 
rich  land  to  be  honiesteaded  or  purchased 
for  a  few  dollars,  and  the  time  has  surely 
come  when  men  must  be  content  with  small- 
er farms.  The  large  farms  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  far  beyond  the  I'each  of  the 
yoimg  man  who  begins  life  without  a  dollar. 
It  takes  almost  a  small  fortune  to  purchase 
a  good  160-acre  farm  now,  and  he  who  begins 
as  a  tenant  will  mo.st  likely  end  a  tenant. 
To  the  young  man  with  $600  to  $1,000  I  say, 
don't  rent — buy,  if  you  only  buy  two  acres. 
Buy  enough  land  to  build  your  home  on.  It 
is  then  yours  to  plant  what  you  please  on, 
to  cultivate  as  you  please,  to  improve  as  you 
please.  Said  an  old  farmer  who  began  life 
as  a  hired  man,  "I  wouldn't  be  a  tenant- 
farmer  if  I  had  to  dig  my  living  out  of  a 
half-acre  lot  with  a  spade.  My  first  purchase 
was  twenty  acres.  Three  years  afterward  I 
added  another  twenty,  then  sixty,  and  that 
was  all  I  wanted."  When  he  told  me  this 
he  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  conveniently  arranged  100-acre  farms 
I  ever  saw,  and  he  had  several  thousands  of 
dollars  loaned  out.  He  was  then  taking  life 
easy;  his  three  children  were  married,  and 
he  and  his  wife  appeared  to  be  as  comfor- 
table as  people  can  be,  and  at  peace  with  all 
mankind.  He  said  that  he  felt  satisfied  that 
if  he  had  bought  the  entire  one  hundred 
acres  at  the  outset  he  would  have  been 
wrecked. 

*  *  * 

Six  years  ago  a  young  man  said  he  would 
like  to  take  my  advice  and  buy  five  acres  near 
a  small  town,  but  no  one  would  sell  that 
much  oft'  his  farm.  Men  would  sell  their 
whole  farm,  or  a  forty  or  an  eighty,  but  they 
would  not  chip  off  a  corner.  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  not  some  farmer  who  was  in  debt 
who  would  sell  him  five  or  ten  acres  for 
cash.  I  said,  offer  him  two  or  three  dollars 
more  than  he  asks  ■  an  acre  for  the  whole 
farm.  He  said  he  would  look  around  when 
he  went  back.  Three  weeks  later  he  wrote 
me  that  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  ten 
acres,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  have  ten  more  on  the  .same  terms  any 
time  within  three  years.  He  now  o^vns 
eighty  acres,  and  owes  only  $600  on  it.  He 
writes  me  that  he  has  been  very  successful 
all  along,  but  he  believes  it  was  because  he 
has  been  steady,  economical  and  thorough  in 
everything. 

*  *  * 

I  honestly  believe  that  any  man  who  will 
be  stead\-,  economical  and  thorough  in  all  he 
does  will  succeeed,  whether  he  farms  five 
acres  or  a  hundred.  A  man  must  use  his 
brain  to  guide  his  muscles,  and  do  everything 
he  does  thoroughly.  Not  half  the  farmers' 
in  the  United  States  do  half  so  well  as  they 
might.  How  often  we  read  in  crop  leports, 
"All  early  sown  wheat  looks  well.  Late 
sown  entirely  killed."  "Much  corn  very 
weedy.  Thin  stand  in  many  fields  on  ac- 
count of  poor  seed.  Considerable  will  have 
to  be  replanted."  Why  is  any  of  this  wheat 
"late  sown?"  Simply  because  those  who 
sowed  it  were  not  prompt  and  thorough,  or 
because  they  were  trying  to  farm  more  land 
than  they  could.  Why  was  there  a  thin 
stand  of  corn  in  many  fields?  Because  t'le 
tillers  of  those  fields  neglected  to  pick  out 


and  dry  the  seed  in  the  fall.  A  simple  thing 
to  d(i,  und  .\cl  it  was  not  done. 


In  a  daily  paper  of  November  23d  I  read, 
"Blizzard  caught  farmers  unprepared  and 
stock  unsheltered,  and  gi-eat  loss  results." 
Notice  that  it  was  November  2;id,  close 
onto  winter,  and  yet  a  blizzard  catches 
farmers  unprepared  and  without  shelter  for 
stock.  Does  not  such  a  report  as  that  in- 
dicate a  lamentable  lack  of  common  pru- 
dence— of  ordinary  business  sense — on  the 
part  of  the.se  farmers?  Are  they  not  whoUy- 
to  blame  for  the  losses  incurred  ?  No  farmer 
deserving  the  name  would  be  caught  at  that 
season  of  the  year  unprepared  for  any  sort 
of  weather.  Yet  thousands  are,  and  these 
thousands  are  oiu'  unsuccessful  farmers, 
mortgage-ridden,  poverty-stricken  candi- 
dates for  the  poorhou.?e. 


Smaller  farms  mean  better  farming,  larger 
yields  and  surer  crops.  In  the  November 
crop  circular  sent  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  average  yield  to  the  acre  of 
corn  is  placed  at  the  ridiculou.sly  low  figure 
of  twenty-four  and  eight  tenth  bushels.  The 
average  yield  in  this  great  corn  state  is 
placed  at  thirty  bushels.  Close  about  me 
are  fields  that  will  yield  sixty  and  seventy 
bushels.  They  belong  to  men  who  are  thor- 
ough farmers— who  plow,  plant  and  cultivate 
at  just  the  right  time,  and  who  are  as  cate- 
ful  with  seed-corn  as  with  money.  There 
are  other  fields  which  will  yield  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels.  They  belong  to  men  who 
farm  in  a  weak,  half-hearted  manner,  and  to 
men  who  are  spread  over  so  much  land  that 
their  farming  is  almost  too  thin  to  be  seen. 


Hundreds  of  young  men  seek  emplo}^nent 
in  the  cities  because  they  see  no  chance  to 
be  anything  but  a  farm-hand  or  a  tenant- 
farmer  in  the  country.  They  want  to  marry 
and  live  in  homes  of  their  own,  but  even  a 
forty-acre  farm  is  so  far  beyond  their  reach 
that  they  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  possess 
it.  They  have  not  been  taught  to  see  the, 
possibilities  that  lie  in  ten  aci'es  of  land  ful- 
ly cropped  and  thoroughly  tilled.  There  is 
a  grand  good  bring  for  a  man  and  small 
family  in  ten  acres.  He  can  find  plenty  of 
work  for  both  brain  and  muscle  on  it  if  he 
tills  it  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 
He  can  find  a  world  of  pleasure  in  it  if  he 
is  content  and  steady.  And,  best  of  all,  it 
will  make  him  a  home  as  cozy  and  as  enjoy- 
able as  any  he  can  find  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  and  give  him  a  feeling  of  independence 
he  never  could  nave  as  a  tenant  in  citj'  or 
countrv.  Fred  Grundy. 

RETARDING  STRAWBERRIES 

The  aim  of  many  of  our  northern  orig- 
inators is  to  secure  a  very  late  strawberry, 
and  nearly  every  season  our  attention  is 
called  to  new  ones  later  by  a  small  fraction 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.  This  effort  is  put 
forth  largely  because  the  southern  berry 
now  makes  its  appearance  in  our  markets 
long  before  our  berries  blossom. 

The  sfrawberry  season  may,  however,  be 
prolonged  from  three  to  fourteen  days  by 
the  following  simple  method  which  the 
grower  can  completely,  control.  ]Make  the 
bed  upon  a  northern  slope,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
plant  the  latest  fruiting  variety  found  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  neighborhood,  and  treat  the  bed 
the  first  season  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in 
the  autumn  withhold  the  usual  winter 
mulch.  In  February  or  eaily  ]March,  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  as  deep  as  it 
is  likely  to  Ije,  apply  a  heavj'  mulch  of  coarse 
manure,  and  tread  it  down  between  the  rows. 
Manure  that  falls  upon  the  plants  must  be 
raked  off,  as  it  will  injure  and  may  even  kill 
them.  Then  cover  the  crowns  with  a  thin 
coating  of  chaff',  and  top  oft'  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  marsh  hay,  or  where  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  with  clean  straw.  This  triple 
mulch  is  to  remain  undisturbed  until  blos- 
soms appear  upon  unnmlched  plants  near  by. 
If  the  covered  leaves  do  not  turn  white  the 
mulch  may  be  left  even  later. 

Enough  straw  immediately  over  the  rows 
should  then  be  raked  oft'  to  expose  the  plants, 
which  will  flo'wer  and  fruit  even  two  weeks 
after  unmulched  berries  of  the  same  variety. 
The  mulch  must  not  be  taken  from  the  bed, 
but  left  between  the  rows  until  after  fruit- 
ing is  over. 

The  advantages  in  this  plan  are  that  the 
lilossoms  are  protected  from  late  frosts  that 
so  often  prove  destructive  to  the  crop,  and 
the  fruit  con  <;s  to  market  after  the  glut  and 
commands  higher  prices.      M.  G.  K_ains. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

A Farmer's  Workshop. — I  have  vis- 
ited many  hundreds  of  farms,  and  it 
is  my  observation  that  comparatively 
few  have  any  convenient  and  com- 
fortable room  in  ivhich  man}"  kinds  of  odd 
jobs  may  be  done  on  stormy  days.  There  is 
no  better  investment  upon  a  farm  than  the 
right  kind  of  a  workshop.  Its  outfit  should 
depend  upon  the  mechanical  skill  of  the 


Fig.  1 


farmer,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  but  there  should 
be  a  good  room  for  indoor  work,  even  if  one 
has  little  mechanical  ability.  The  room 
should  be  long,  even  if  somewhat  narrow. 
Along  one  side  there  should  be  a  solid  work- 
bench, made  of  oak  plank  two  inches  thick. 
Attached  to  this  bench  there  should  be  a 
strong  vise,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  good 
blacksmith-shops.  The  cost  of  such  a  vise 
is  six  or  seven  dollars,  but  the  investment 
pays  well.  It  can  hold  anything  in  its  iron 
jaws,  from  a  hea\-y  oak  Scantling  to  a  small 
carriage-bolt,  and  comes  into  use  almost 
every  time  that  any  sort  of  repair  is  needed. 
The  bench  and  vise  are  essentials  in  the 
equipment  of  a  farm  workshop. 


Shop  Sttppltes. — Tlie  number  and  kind 
of  carpenter  and  harness-maker  tools  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  of  the  fanner,  but  the 
tools  that  are  bought  should  be  first-class  in 
quality  and  should  be  kept  in  good  order. 
It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  have  poor  and  dull 
tools.  Besides  the  tools  there  should  be 
many  supplies.  First  in  importance  I  place 
a  full  assortment  of  nails  and  bolts  and 
screws.  These  are  most  conveniently  kept  in 
pigeonholes  above  the  bench,  and  should  be 
labeled  according  to  the  various  sizes  of 
nails,  etc.,  kept  in  them.  A  proper  assort- 
ment for  a  farm  costs  several  dollars  at 
the  beginning,  but  it  saves  waste  of  time  and 
patience,  and  often  makes  it  possible  to 
cheek  serious  breakage  of  some  costly  imple- 
ment. Some  farmers  try  to  fix  everj^thing, 
from  a  strawberry-box  to  a  barn-frame,  with 
an  eightpenny  nail,  "spreading  devastation" 
when  they  undertake  to  make  repairs.  Then 
they  get  the  idea  that  they  cannot  make 
repairs,  and  little  breakages  go  until  they 
cause  serious  ones.  Quite  often  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  having  nails,  screws  and  bolts  of 
the  proper  size.   A  pretty  complete  assort- 
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various  widths  and  thicknesses.  This  sup- 
ply for  repairs  should  be  kept  in  the  shop 
and  held  solely  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  bought.  Then  it  is  at  hand  when 
wanted. 

A  side  of  good  leather  should  be  kept, 
also  buckles,  snaps,  rings  and  rivets.  Sta- 
ples, hooks,  rivets,  washers  and  the  numer- 
ous other  odds  and  ends  that  are  in  demand 
at  some  time  during  the  year  should  be 
stored  away  in  shelves,  where  they  are  as 
safe  as  they  would  be  in  the  distant  store, 
and  far  more  convenient  when  all  are  busy. 
Such  an  outfit  costs  some  money,  and  the 
way  to  keep  it  without  any  waste  is  to  use 
a  lock  and  key.  Then  it  stays,  and  pays  a 
tremendous  profit  on  the  investment.  The 
room  makes  a  safe  storage-room  for  empty 
mill-bags  and  many  other  articles  in  a  farm 
outfit  that  have  the  habit  of  loaning  them- 
selves when  the  family  is  absent  and  no  rec- 
ord can  be  made  of  their  travels. 


A  SIorsE-PEOOF  Rooir.— It  is  my  expe- 
rience that  such  a  combined  shop  and  stor- 
age-room has  its  value  greatly  increased  by 
being  made  absolutely  mouse-proof.  I  have 
had  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  by  keeping 
the  floor  several  inches  ofi:  the  ground  and 
having  the  room  tightly  ceiled  on  all  sides. 
Formerly,  when  a  peck  or  more  of  grass- 
seed  was  left  over  from  seeding  it  was 
wasted  by  another  year,  as  the  bag  contain- 
ing it  would  be  found  by  mice  or  rats  before 
a  year  rolled  around.  With  a  safe  storage- 
room  all  seeds  are  carried  over  without  any 
loss,  and  the  supply  is  conveniently  at  hand. 
There  is  pleasure  in  having  a  room  in  which 
anything  can  be  stored  temporarily  with 
safety  from  marauders  of  all  kinds. 

I  hesitated  about  occupying  this  space  tell- 
ing of  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  workshop 
and  storage-room  that  was  properly  fitted 
with  supplies,  because  every  one  should 
know  these  things  and  have  such  a  room 
without  this  reminder;  but  very  many 
farmers  show  that  they  do  not  realize  their 
value,  experiencing  loss  of  time  and  money 


Fig.  2 

ment  of  these  costs  little  less  th^^n  some  sin- 
gle repair  bill,  and  in  connection  with  bench 
and  vise  serves  to  keep  re])air  bills  small. 


Seasoned  Lumber. — One  load  of  a.ssorted 
lumber  will  last  most  farmers  a  long  time, 
but  the  lumber  is  needed  just  as  badly  by 
the  farmer  as  it  is  by  the  smith,  who  would 
otherwise  make  the  repairs.  There  should 
be  some  planed  boards,  and  rough  stuff  of 
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and  suffering  manj"  a  vexation  as  a  result. 
There  should  be  a  place  for  wrenches,'  ham- 
mers, ax,  hatchet,  saw  and  other  tools,  and 
a  good  place  in  which  to  use  them;  a  place 
for  a  full  line  of  little  things  needed  in 
making  repairs;  a  place  for  little  lots  of 
seeds,  for  mill-bags,  tarpaulins,  horse-blank- 
ets, etc.,  and  a  safe  place  for  the  many 
trinkets  that  lose  or  loan  themselves  when 
not  in  use  by  their  owner.  Such  a  place 
saves  money  and  temper,  and  hence  its  value 
deserves  emphasis.  Datid. 

HOME-MADE  BARN  CONVENIENCES 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  more 
or  less  leisure  among  all  farmers  that  should 
be  devoted  to  making  improvements  indoors 
and  out.  The  careful  man  will  first  of  all, 
after  the  crops  have  be'en  properly  stored, 
look  out  for  the  comfort  of  his  animals. 
There  is  hardly  need  for  specifying  what 
should  be  done  in  this  respect,  for  the  needs 
are  apparent  to  every  owner  of  stock ;  and  if 
by  chance  they  should  be  lacking  in  human- 
ity the  necessity  for  this  care  of  stock  may 
be  foiind  in  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  feed, 
so  that  this  .should  be  sufficient  incentive. 

After  the  stock  are  well  protected  against 
cold,  attention  should  be  given  to  providing 
devices  for  convenience  and  labor-saving. 
There  are  hundreds  of  dollars  wasted  on 
most  farms  in  renewing  the  stock  of  tools, 
food,  harness,  brushes,  etc.,  that  can  be 
saved  if  a  little  time  and  trouble  is  spent 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  given  without  in- 
terfering with  other  duties.  Indeed,  I  may 
go  further  and  safely  assert  that  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  simple  home-made  and  in- 
expensive devices  will  oftentimes  save  the 
money  that  now  represents  the  difference 
l)etween  profit  and  loss  in  farm  operations. 

Take  the  barn  for  example.  In  how  many 
farm  barns  in  the  country  can  be  found 
arrangements  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  several  tools  and  appliances  u.sed 
around  such  a  structure?  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  in  nine  barns  out  of  ten  the 
harness  is  thrown  down  in  a  comer,  or  the 
several  pieces  thrown  carelessly  over  pegs 
when  not  in  use;  the  brushes  and  curry- 


combs are  laid  on  the  convenient  sills  of  the 
building,  eventually  to'  find  a  lodging-place 
on  the  floor,  and  the  blankets  thrown  care- 
lessly over  boxes  or  left  in  the  wagon.  Then 
again,  how  many  farmers  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  simple  harness-repairing 
outfit  or  the  necessary  sponges,  cloths, 
chamois-skins,  oils,  soaps,  etc.,  for  keeping  the 
harness  clean  and  in  good  condition?  How 
many  of  them  stop  to  think  how  much  dust 
and  dirt  they  work  into  the  hair  of  the 
animals  by  keeping  brush  and  currycomb 
where  they  are  constantly  accumulating 
dirt?  How  much  better  to  have  a  box  like 
that  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  1) 
fastened  to  the  wall  at  a  convenient  place, 
with  compartments  for  the  reception  of  dif- 
ferent articles?  The  currycomb  and  brush 
can  have  one  compartment,  the  sponges  and 
soaps  another,  and  cloths  and  chamois-skin 
still  another,  with  smaller  spaces  for  oils, 
liniments,  powders  and  other  small  articles 
of  the  kind  handy  to  have  about  the  barn. 
A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show  that 
any  man  handy  with  a  few  tools  can  easily 
construct  such  a  box  in  a  short  time. 

Blankets  are  expensi've,  as  all  farmers 
know,  and  yet  they  are  rarely  properly  cared 
for.  .Such  is  the  case  especially  with  blank- 
ets that  are  used  over  animals  at  night  and 
which  are  likely  to  become  more  or  less 
soiled.  A  couple  of  hammock-hooks,  swing- 
ing hooks  fastened  to  a  plate,  can  be  bought 
for  a  few  cents,  and  are  quickly  fastened  to 
the  outside  of  the  barn  on  the  sunny  side. 
Loop  the  strap  on  the  blanket  around  one  of 
the  hooks,  and  insert  the  other  hook  through 
the  buckle  on  the  other  side  of  the  blanket; 
this  fastens  it  securely  so  that  it  will  swing 
in  the  air  and  dryj  while  the  purifying  sun 
will  remove  all  odors  and  kill  disease  germs 
that  may  possibly  lurk  in  the  wool  of  the 
blanket.  For  those  used  during  the  day  rig 
up  a  rack  inside  of  the  barn  something  like 
that  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  may  be 
hung  to  the  wall  by  means  of  hooks  or  the 
sides  may  be  screwed  fast  to  the  side  of  the 
barn,  as  desired.  Strong  bean-poles  may  be 
fastened  through  holes  made  in  the  side 
pieces  or  simply  screwed  to  the  side  pieces,  as 
sho-wn  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  2).  This  rack 
may  be  made  of  a  length  to  suit  the  length 
of  the  poles  or  to  accommodate  a  given  num- 
ber of  blankets.  When  blankets  are  not  in 
use  hang  them  up  to  dry  outside  as  sug- 
gested; if  they  are  wet,  then  brush  clean 
and  hang  them  on  the  rack  as  indicated. 
The  cost  of  making  the  rack  is  an  hour  or 
two  of  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 
Di\ide  that  by  the  cost  of  one  blanket  made 
to  last  double  the  usual  length  of  time,  and 
one  is  getting  very  good  pay  for  labor  spent. 

How  many  times  last  winter  did  you  chop 
the  ice  out  of  the  pig-trough,  endangering 
the  trough  and  wasting  food  the  pigs  should 
have  turned  into  flesh?  Of  coui-se,  this  state 
of  affairs  would  not  occur  if  the  pigs  were 
fed  only  what  they  would  eat  up  clean; 
but  the  majority  of  us  are  not  careful  enough 
about  this,  for  it  is  much  easier  on  a  cold 
winter  day  to  dump  the  feed  in  the  trough 
and  hurry  back  to  the  warm  fireside.  A 
cover  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  trough,  using  leather  straps  for  hinges, 
with  a  hasp  at  the  front  edge,  a  staple  driv- 
en into  the  board  of  the  pen,  and  a  wooden 
peg  thrust  through  it  to  keep  it  up  during 
the  day  (Fig.  3).  At  night  drop  the  cover 
down  over  the  trough.  This  will  prevent 
anything  it  contains  from  freezing  very  hard 
and  keep  out  snow  or 
dirt  that  might  other- 
wise be  blown  in. 
Cost,  one  board,  one 
hasp  and  staple,  and 
about  one  hour  of 
time.  Saving,  many 
]iounds  of  meat,  to  say 
nothing  of  one's  time 
in  cleaning  out  frozen 
feed. 

How  many  dents  are 
in  the  milk  pails  and 
pans,  as  well  as  in  the 
cans,  if  your  milk  is 
handled  in  that  way, 
caused  by  the  'wind 
blowing  them  off  the 
shelf  where  they  were 

set  to  dry  and  air?  Oh,  yes;  tinware  is 
cheap,  but  can  you  afford  to  replenish  the 
stock  every  few  months  when  the  money  is 
so  much  needed  for  other  purposes?  Get 
the  tools  out  and  make  a  heavy  table  such 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  4);  fasten 
a  few  pegs  in  it  through  auger-holes,  on 
which  to  hang  cans  and  pails,  and  at  one 
end  construct  a  rack  for  the  i)ans  as  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration.  This  is  a  little 
more  trouble  to  make  than  the  other  devices 
mentioned,  and  will  take  a  little  more  of 
your  time  to  put  it  together,  but  you  can 


see  how  convenient  it  would  be.  While  this 
is  not  strictly  a  barn  convenience,  it  comes 
pretty  close  to  it,  and  at  least  it  would  be 
an  appliance  the  good  wife  would  greatly 
appreciate.  Just  refer  the  plan  to  her  for 
an  expert  opinion. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  through  sev- 
eral pages  of  this  paper  describing  and  illus- 
trating devices  that  could  be  made  at  home 
with  small  expense,  but  if  the  few  here 
sho-wn  will  start  the  reader  to  thinking  of 
the  possibilities  in  this  line  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  labor  and  ingenuity  the  desired 
object  will  be  accomplished. 

Geo  R.  Kxapp. 
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IRRIGATION  BY  BASINS 

Basin-irrigation  is  an  old  Mexican  system 
practised  in  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  a  centurj-  ago,  and  still  in  vogue 


among  the  original  inhabitants.  The  plan 
is  identical  'with  ancient  irrigation  on  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  and  tradition  carries  the 
modern  reader  back  through  the  Aztec  ruins 
of  South  America  to  the  primitive  irrigators 
on  the  Upper  Nile  for  the  beginning  of  this 
system,  ^^^len  the  water  was  muddy  and 
the  river  crowding  its  banks  the  natives 
turned  great  volumes  upon  their  land  to 
form  temporary  lakes.  These  inundated 
fields  would  usually  remain  collecting  silt 
for  two  or  three  months,  when  dams  would 
be  cut,  the  water  drawn  off,  and  seed  sown 
in  the  mud.  No  further  irrigation  would  be 
necessary,  and  enormous  crops  of  everything 
suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  were  har- 
vested. 

The  modern  basin  system  differs  from  the 
ancient  in  the  extent  of  the  area  covered 
with  water.  On  the  modem  Mexican  ranches 
the  basins  are  used  chiefly  for  irrigating 
fruit-trees,  and  the  land  between  rows  is 
left  in  its  desert  conditions.  The  basins  are 
made  with  shovels,  and  are  generally  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  from  four  to  ten  feet 
wide,  and  frequently  extend  from  tree  to 
tree,  a  distance  of  probably  thirty  feet  in 
the  rows.  When  once  completed  the  basins 
require  no  additional  labor  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  except  occasional  shoveling  of 
sand  or  strengthening  the  banks.  The  sides 
are  often  puddled  with  clay  or  adobe  mud 
to  prevent  seepage,  and  the  water  is  held 
in  place  by  embankments  of  earth  and  stone. 
Trees  irrigated  in  November  and  June  yield 
handsome  returns,  and  the  mud  and  water 
from  surface-irrigation  are  not  present  at 
harvest-time. 

Water  is  turned  into  a  row  of  tree-basins 
and  let  run  until  it  reaches  the- last  one  on 
a  line.  Here  the  irrigator  stands,  with  shov- 
el, and  when  the  basin  is  filled  he  throws  a 
dam  across  the  opening  cut  in  the  strip  of 
soil  left  between  the  trees.  This  stops  the 
water  in  the  second  basin,  and  when 
it  is  filled  the  dam  is  made  as  before, 
and  in  this  manner  the   entire     row  is 


Irrigation  bv  Basin.s 

filled  with  water.  The  water  stands  until 
it  enters  the  soil  and  furnishes  moisture  for 
the  tree-roots.  While  standing  as  a  min- 
iature lake  around  the  trees  the  water  col- 
lects the  fertility  from  falling  leaves  and  _ 
plants,  and  the  natural  sediment  carried  in 
.solution  from  tiie  mountains  is  deposited  at 
the  roots  of  tlie  trees.  While  this  plan  is 
very  crude  and  subject  to  many  criticisms 
many  western  fruit-growers  claim  it  is  a 
cheap  and  most  Siitisfactory  metliod  of  dis- 
tributing water,  especially  where  time  ia 
under  consideration.       JOEL  SnoMAKER. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

KEEPING  AprLES. — I  have  usually 
laid  in  a  full  supply  of  apples  for 
winter  use,  and  with  apples  plenti- 
tiful  and  cheap  in  the  fall  I  Jiave 
never  tried  to  be  very  economical  in  hand- 
ling and  saving  this  supply.  In  fact,  a  large 
portion  of  the  apples  that  I  and  other  people 
put  into  cellars  and  pits  heretofore  have 
invariably  become  useless  and  worthless  by 
overripeness  (another  name  for  rot)  during 
storage.  At  best  the  apples  in  the  cellars 
had  to  be  looked  over  and  sorted  over  every 
little  while  in  order  to  remove  the  rotted 
and  specked  ones  and  save  the  sound  ones 
from  contamination.  This  year  apples  are 
scarcer  than  ever,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can 
remember.  In  this  vicinity  they  have  been 
picked  up  so  closely  that  you  could  not  buy 
fifty  bushels  of  apples  fit  for  cider  within 
miles  around,  much  less  fifty  barrels  of  ap- 
ples fit  for  table  use.  Yet  this  is  emphatical- 
ly an  apple  country,  apple  orchards  consti- 
tuting a  large  percentage  of  the  broad  acres 
in  this  immediate  vicinity.  People,  of  course, 
are  very  choice  with  and  very  careful  of 
what  few  apples  they  have  left  on  hand  for 
their  own  use.  I  always  pick  out  some  of 
my  choicest  apples,  especially  Greenings, 
Baldwins,  Spys,  and  perhaps  some  Russets, 
for  later  use.  These  I  put  in  barrels  and 
head  them  up  as  for  market.  The  barrels 
are  left  in  some  outbuilding  where  they  are 
cool  but  well  protected  from  freezing  until 
Christmas.  They  are  then  taken  into  the 
coolest  part  of  the  cellar  until  wanted  for 
use.  If  the  apples  were  in  good  shape  when 
put  up,  that  is,  not  overripe,  and  especially 
entirely  free  from  rot,  specks  or  bruises, 
they  will  usually  come  out  all  right.  People 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  some  cold- 
storage  plant  of  course  might  have  a  few 
barrels  taken  and  stored  there  until  such  a 
time  as  the  apples  may  be  wanted.  The 
cold-storage  company  of  Buffalo  charges  me 
fifteen  cents  a  barrel  for  a  month. 

*  *  * 

Packing  Apples  in  Sawdust,  Bran, 
Etc. — A  writer  in  "American  Agriculturist" 
recommends  the  plan  of  packing  apples  in 
sawdust  for  long  keeping.  This  advice  needs 
some  qualification.  I  have  before  this  en- 
tirely spoiled  a  lot  of  apples  by  packing  in 
barrels  with  pine  sawdust  filling.  The  ap- 
ples came  out  all  right,  so  far  as  appearance 
and  soundness  were  concerned,  but  they 
were  saturated  with  turpentine  flavor  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  fruit  unfit 
for  table  or  culinary  uses.  If  my  friends 
wish  to  try  the  plan  they  must  be  careful 
to  select  sawdust  from  basswood,  white- 
wood,  birch,  maple  or  any  other  wood  that 
is  free  from  objectionable  flavor.  I  also 
tried  bran  as  a  filler,  but.  with  even  less 
success.  The  bran  is  apt  to  draw  moisture 
from  the  fruit,  especially  if  some  specimens 
take  a  notion  to  become  rotten,  and  then 
will  heat  and  cook  the  apples,  rendering 
them  worthless.  I  think  that  clean  oats  is 
j'et  the  best  thing  to  fill  in  between  the  lay- 
ers of  apples  in  a  barrel. 

*  *  * 

Packing  Pears  in  Oats.— I  have  this 
fall  packed  a  lot  of-  Duchesseand  Anjou  pears 
in  oats  in  this  way.  The  Anjous  were  first 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  then  in  tissue- 
paper,  and  then  packed  in  layers  in  kegs, 
with  oats  filled  in  between  the  layers.  I 
have  never  had  finer  and  better-ripened  xA.n- 
jous  that  I  have  now  kept  in  this  manner. 
The  usual  trouble  was  rot.  A  large  number 
of  specimens,  and  often  the  finest  among 
them,  would  simply  rot  down  rather  than 
ripen,  and  become  soft  and  juicy.  This  year 
I  have  no  trouble  from  that  source,  and  the 
flavor  seems  to  be  perfect.  Wliether  this  is 
in  the  wrapping,  in  the  oats  or  in  both  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  also  a  lot  of  Anjous  in 
cold  storage  in  Buffalo,  and  on  last  inspec- 
tion found  them  to  be  still  hard  and  sound. 
They  will  be  taken  out  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. 

«■  *  * 

Apples  IN  Bulk. — I  do  not  have  apples 
enough  to  store  in  bulk  in  the  cellar,  as  I 
had  to  do  some  years.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  may  have  to  find  or  make 
room  in  the  cellar  for  a  lot  of  apples  I  will 
state  that  my  earlier  ideas  of  the  need  of 
ventilation  were  all  wrong.  Apples  and  other 
fruits  are  better  off  without  air  circulating 
all  around  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  store 
apples  in  shallow  bins  or  layers.  Mr.  .J.  8. 
Woodward  tells  me  that  he  stored  apples  in 
the  year  of  the  great  apple  crop  (1896)  in 
his  cellar  up  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  that 
they  kept  the  best  where  the  layer  was  the 
thickest. 


Starting  a  Ginseng-plantation.— 
Several  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
have  asked  me  where  they  can  get  ginseng 
seed  or  roots  at  a  reasonable  price.  As  I 
intended  to  set  a  few  plants  myself  I  asked 
(5ne  of  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  so  earnest 
in  pointing  to  ginseng  as  the  coming  money 
crop  for  prices  on  seed  and  roots,  and  was 
ofi'ered  one  half  dozen  fine  roots  by  mail  for 
$1.50,  or  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  seed  for 
sevent3'-five  cents.  He  says:  "Let  me  advise 
you  to  plant  at  least  four  ounces  of  seed. 
They  will  cost  you  §8,  post-paid.  When  the 
plants  are  thr§e  years  old  I  will  guarantee  you 
two  and  one  half  cents  apiece  for  them.  There 
will  be  from  2,000  to  2,400  of  them,  and  you 
can  figure  the  profit  on  the  investment  for 
3'ourself."  At  the  same  time  my  friend 
charges  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  he  says 
I  will  get  in  three  years  for  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  "here  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut.'"  Druggists"  profits,  indeed,  and  no 
wonder  about  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  ginseng 
boomers.  On  the  other  hand,  for  any  of  my 
friends  who  may  wish  to  trj'  their  hand  on 
ginseng  (and  I  hope  many  will,  at  least  on 
a  moderate  scale)  there  is  no  need  of  pay- 
ing such  prices.  Before  me  is  a  price-list  of 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  ilassachusetts,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Highland  nursery  in  North 
Carolina,  which  gives  the  price  of  roots, 
ordinary,  §3  a  hundred;  larger  size,  $5  a 
hundred;  ordinary,  $25  a  thousand,  and  of 
seed,  $1  an  ounce,  or  $10  a  pound.  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Stanton  sells  seed  and  plants  at 
approximately  the  same  figures.  These 
dealers  should  put,  if  not  a  standing,  at  least 
an  occasional  advertisement  in  the  Fabm 
and  Fireside. 

*  *  * 

Crandall  Currant  Again.— I  am  asked 
what  variety  of  currants  will  fertilize  the 
Crandall.  I  doji't  know.  At  one  time  I 
thought  that  the  cause  of  the  Crandall  being 
unproductive  was  lack  of  proper  pollen.  Yet 
there  were  other  varieties  standing  at  each 
side  of  the  Crandall  at  the  time,  and  now, 
with  the  same  varieties  side  by  side  of  them, 
the  Crandall  has  set  fruit  very  freely,  as  al- 
ready explained  in  these  columns.  Possibly, 
too,  the  Crandall  under  favorable  conditions 
will  do  very  well  when  standing  alone.  But 
as  I  said,  I  do  not  know.  Mixed  plantings 
are  always  to  be  preferred,  and  while  I  think 
of  it  let  me  quote  what  the  new  monograph 
on  bush  fruits  mentioned  elsewhere  has  to 
say  about  the  Crandall:  "The  best-known 
variety  of  this  species  (Golden  or  Buffalo 
currant — Ribes  aureum)  at  the  present  time, 
although  the  plants  sent  under  that  name 
differ  so  much  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  only  seedlings.  Like  the  forms 
found  in  unnumbered  dooryards,  and  every- 
where known  as  the  flowering  currant,  this 
is  a  tall,  vigorous,  upright  bush.  Although 
apparently  productive,  the  average  yield  to 
the  bush  at  the  Geneva,  New  York,  station 
for  thi-ee  years  was  less  than  one  pound.  The 
fruit  has  a  tough  skin  and  such  peculiar  fla- 
vor that  it  is  little  prized." 

T.  Geeiner. 

a 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  go  to  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense  in  order  to 
transplant  very  large  trees  in  cases  where 
immediate  shade  is  required.  Deciduous 
trees  of  almost  any  size  can  be  successfully 
transplanted  if  proper  precautions  are  tak- 
en. The  size  of  the  tree  to  be  moved  is 
limited  only  by  the  appliances  for  moving. 
It  is  usually  best  and  most  economical  to 
transplant  trees  of  medium  size,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  men  can  lift,  but  in  case 
very  large  forest  or  other  trees  are  to  be 
moved  certain  rules  must  be  observed. 

The  illustration  shows  the  top  growth  and 
an  outline  of  the  root  system  of  a  tree.  In 
moving  such  a  tree  the  roots  will  be  cut  as 
indicated  by  lines;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
properly  balance  the  two  systems,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  severely  crop  back  the  limbs. 
While  in  digging  up  a  tree  for  transplanting 
a  great  many  roots  will  appear  to  be  se- 
cured, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most 
trees  the  roots  project  laterally  in  all  direc- 
tions approximately  the  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk  as  is  the  height  of  the 
tree.  It  is  therefore  seen  what  an  immense 
root  system  each  tree  has  and  what  a  small 
proportion  is  preserved  in  transplanting. 
Best  results  always  come  from  very  severe 
pruning  of  the  tops.  If  pruned  but  little, 
even  if  the  tree  lives,  the  new  growth  will 
never  be  so  vigorous,  for  the  shortened  roots 
will  be  constantly  overtaxed  to  sustain  such 
an  excess  of  foliage. 

The  writer  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to 
transplant  a  large  elm-tree  to  supply  shade 
for  the  kitchen,  where  a  tree  had  been  killed 
by  a  horse  girdling  it.  The  tree  transplanted 


was  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  a  foot  from 
the  base,  and  has  grown  so  vigorously  that  I 
will  describe  the  method  employed  in  moving 
it.  As  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  promote 
successful  growth,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  shade,  but  because  various  neighbors 
had  laughed  at  my  suggestion  of  transplant- 
ing such  a  tree,  I  did  everything  possible 
to  insure  the  same.  Commencing  operations 
in  the  fall,  before  the  gi'ound  had  frozen 
hard,  I  dug  a  hole  eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  deep  to  receive  the  tree,  throw- 
ing out  the  stones,  and  then  hauled  two 
cart-loads  of  rich  earth  and  several  of  year- 
old  manure  to  use  in  planting.  Toward  spring 
I  proceeded  to  move  the  tree.  I  ran  a  circle 
about  it  something  less  than  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  outside  of  this*  dug  a  ditch 
neai-ly  four  feet  deep.  The  first  few  inches 
were  frozen  and  made  hard  digging,  but  the 
roots  were  brittle  and  cut  easily  with  an 
old  ax.  Below  this  the  digging  was  easy. 
This,  of  course,  left  nothing  holding  the 
tree  but  the  large  tap  root  or  roots.  As  I 
proceeded  downward  I  dug  inward  toward 
these  roots,  finally  pulling  the  tree  over  with 
a  rope  attached  to  its  limbs,  and  cutting 
them.    I  then  sawed  the  limbs  off  carefully. 


as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  shaved 
down  the  ball  of  earth  to  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  By  the  following  morning 
everj-thing  was  frozen  solid,  and  the  tree 
could  be  tumbled  about  without  danger  of 
losing  earth.  Quite  a  problem  was  presented 
in  getting  it  out  of  the  hole,  as  I  had  no 
lifting  power,  but  this  was  accomplished  by 
cutting  away  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hole 
and  rolling  and  sliding  it  out  with  the  power 
of  four  horses.  As  I  had  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  move  it,  and  had  no  means  of  get- 
ting it  into  a  wagon,  I  constructed  a  rough 
sled  of  two-inch  planks  on  which  it  was 
rolled  and  to  which  the  four  horses  were 
hitched.  I  judged  that  the  tree  and  earth 
weighed  about  one  and  one  half  tons,  and 
consider  it  was  the  very  heaviest  weight  that 
could  be  handled  in  this  way  without  a  der- 
rick and  tackle.  The  load  was  hauled  to  the 
hole  made  ready  for  it,  slid  into  the  exact 
spot  desired  by  means  of  boards,  and 
propped  up.  I  had  previously  mixed  the 
two  cait-loads  of  rich  dirt  with  the  surface 
dirt  taken  from  the  hole,  and  had  this  in  a 
separate  pile  covered  with  straw  to  prevent 
freezing.  This  was  now  shoveled  in  around 
the  roots,  and  packed  well  down  to  avoid 
leaving  air-holes.  Care  was  taken  to  see 
that  fine  unfrozen  dirt  was  placed  next  to 
all  roots,  and  the  outside  space  was  filled  in 
with  the  frozen  lumps.  Then,  as  a  double 
precaution,  straw  was  placed  around  the 
tree.  As  the  ground  thawed  the  lumps  were 
packed  together  and  all  interstices  filled. 
Finally,  as  soon  as  the  weather  warmed 
up  a  little  and  the  buds  on  trees  began  to 
start,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  soaked  and 
"melted  together."  This  is  very  important 
in  transplanting  large  trees — to  see  that  the 
ground  is  well  firmed  all  around  the  roots 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  reaching 
air-holes.  Several  barrels  of  water  were  put 
around  this  tree  until  it  stood  in  a  pool 
around  its  base.  Its  buds  started  as  early 
as  the  earliest  elms,  and  during  its  first  year 
in  its  new  quarters  it  made  a  dense  growth 
of  new  twigs,  completely  covering  the 
cropped  limbs. 

During  the  driest  summer  weather  it  was 
v.-atered  a  number  of  times,  care  being  taken 
to  see  that  the  earth  did  not  dry  out.  The 
second  year  its  shoots  made  a  growth  of 
over  three  feet,  and  the  third  year  it  hardly 
showed  the  effect,  while  in  foliage,  of  having 
received  any  pruning.  It  has  been  kept 
well  cultivated,  a  circle  around  it  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  being  spaded  and  hoed  as 
often  as  corn  is  cultivated,  and  kept  top- 
dressed  with  manure. 

Gut  E.  Mitchell. 


SEEDLING  APPLES 

In  southeastern  Virginia,  where  apple 
brandy  was  formerly  a  leading  product  of 
the  farms,  it  was  the  general  practice  to 
grow  seedling  apples  instead  of  grafted  ap- 
ples for  cider-making.  There  were  four 
things  to  favor  this  custom:  seedling  apples 
make  the  best  cider,  and  more  of  it;  it  took 
less  time  and  trouble  to  get  trees  into  bear- 
ing; the  trees  were  longer  lived  and  more 
productive,  yielding  fruit  every  year,  and 
there  were  no  commercial  imr.series  from 
which  to  obtain  grafted  stock.  There  were 
extensive  apple  orchards  all  over  the  land, 
for  every  farmer  made  brandy,  and  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  apple-trees  were  seedlings. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the  major- 
ity was  entirely  worthless  for  anything  save 
cider.  If  the  farmer  wanted  a  little  fruit 
for  eating  or  pies  he  would  graft  a  few  of 
the  seedlings  with  scions  from  some  ap- 
proved kind.  The  grafted  sorts  in  those  days 
were  mostly  Codling,  Gregory,  High  May 
and  Red  Juno,  and  for  late  kinds  Giles, 
Father  Abraham  and  Simon. 

Every  farmer  grew  his  own  apple-trees. 
It  was  simple  enough.  A  quantity  of  pomace 
was  taken  from  the  presses  and  sowed  along 
in  drills  made  by  a  plow  in  the  nursery, 
and  covered  with  a  little  soil.  The  pomace 
contained  plenty  of  apple-seeds,  and  the 
next  spring  the  young  trees  appeared,  and 
had  to  be  thinned  out  to  a  proper  distance 
apart.  Very  little  attention  was  given  them 
in  the  way  of  pruning,  and  the  following  fall 
or  spring  the  thriftiest  trees  were  set  out. 

It  was  the  best  system  to  follow  for  the 
purpose  for  which  apples  were  then  wanted 
— cider;  and  the  point  we  make  is  that  it  is 
the  best  plan  now  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
this  way,  too,  one  occasionally  secures  a  val- 
uable apple  for  dessert  or  market.  In  fact, 
all  the  varieties  come  in  this  way,  and  the 
grower  of  seedling  orchards  has  the  chance 
of  securing  an  important  find  by  this  plan. 
The  method  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  grow- 
ing a  fruit  of  an  unknown  quality  for  t^e 
mere  pleasure  of  seeing  what  it  will  turn 
out  to  be.  B.  W.  J. 

VARIETIES  ADAPTED  TO  CLIMATE 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  Budd,  of  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  began  a  series  of  exper- 
iments on  the  adaptation  of  trees  and  plants 
to  different  climates  in  our  western  states. 
He  opened  the  way  to  a  series  of  exper- 
iments of  great  value.  In  Canada  there  are 
established  quite  a  number  of  experiment- 
farms,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ex^nd  as 
far  as  possible  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and 
fruits  under  conditions  supposed  to  be  un- 
favorable. The  object  is  to  ascertain  what 
varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas  and 
fruits  yield  the  best  crops  under  specific 
conditions  of  climate,  soil  and  exposure. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  order  to 
establish  the  comparative  value  of  fodder 
grasses.  Meanwhile,  in  carrying  out  these 
experiments  allied  experiments  naturally 
follow  in  the  way  of  cross-fertilization  and 
the  establishment  of  new  varieties  better 
qualified  to  endure  the  climate.  Professor 
Budd  traveled  extensively  over  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  a  large 
number  of  very  hardy  fruits  and  grains  from 
Russia  and  Siberia.  He  has  also  been  able 
to  originate  for  us  other  varieties  by  scien- 
tific methods,  which  are  equally  useful.  It 
is  probable  that  these  experiments  will  prove 
to  be  of  quite  as  great  utility  in  the  warmer 
belts  of  the  country  as  in  the  colder.  It  is 
probably  just  as  true  that  the  apple  can 
be  carried  south  as  that  the  peach  can  be 
carried  north.  E.  P.  Powell. 

HOW  TO  FIX  'EM 

BT  E.  D.  S. 

If  the  codling-moth  you'd  kill. 
Cherry -slugs  or  caterpillars. 
With  Paris  green  your  spray-pump  fill, 
And  quickly  dose  the  little  sinners. 
Spra.v  'eia! 

When  by  the  plum-eurculio 

Your  fruit  is  badly  injured. 
Hit  the  trees  a  sharp,  quick  blow. 
And  carefully  gather  all  the  captured. 
"Jar"  'em! 

You  will  find  a  good  concoction 

For  plant-lice,  scales  and  other  bugs 
Is  a  kerosene  emulsion 
Or  some  irritable  drugs. 
Spray  'em! 

Should  borers  in  the  peach-trees 

Make  them  look  as  does  the  "yellows," 
Get  right  down  upon  your  knees 
And  ferret  out  the  naught.^  fellows. 
'  Worm"  'em! 

But  when  the  scale  from  San  Jose 

Your  trees  has  well  incrusted. 
Or  if  the  bark's  'ueen  bored  awa.r. 
And  by  the  beetles  badl.v  worsted. 
Then — burn  'em! 
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THB  HARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


Decembkb  15,  1898 


COLOR  AND    FLAVOR  of  fruits,  size, 
quality  and  appearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain,  are 
all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Nitrogen,  and  liberally  applied,  will 
improve  every  soil  and  increase  yield  and 
quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which  tell  how  to 
buy  and  use  fertilizers  with  greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

0.1  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  YOUR 

LIFE 

and  the  lives  of  your  wife  and  family 
by  QBlnf  that  ^reat  accident  preTent- 
er  and  lll'e  prewerver,  the 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP 
NECK  YOKE. 

Should  the  traces  or  tugs  break,  or  the  single-tree  break, 
the  tongTie  can't  drop  and  oveiTum  thecarriage  or  bug- 
gy. The  "GRIP"  grips  it  instantly  and  holds  till  all 
dangerispast.  EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  MONEY  IN  IT. 
Flainunnickeled,  il;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Accra  Heads. 
tl.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  «1. 75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  witnout  yoke.  81.25;  Centers  ^\-ithout  Yoke.  6oc. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  \]4  to  15*.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole2><;  to  3)f  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  GEIP  KECK  TOKE  CO. 
69  Hardlne  Street,  IndlanapoUs,  Ind. 


SOUTHERN  MISSOURI 

AND  NORTHWESTERN  ARKANSAS  offer  you 
most  attractive  opportunities  for 

A  NEW  mmj^j^jij^^ 


AT  REASONABLE  COST 


No  matter  what  your  present  idea  may  be.  Please 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  facts  before  you; 
let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  "Missouri  and 
Arkansas  Farmer  and  Fruitman,"  a  splendid  eight- 
page  illustrated  paper,  devoted  principally  to  the 
Interests  of  the  region  mentioned.  You  have  only  to 
drop  a  postal-card.  Address 

B.  U.  WirSCHEUU, 

Century  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


gtOl  iMda  all  others.  Sews  all  CIOTers,  AlfUfa,  Timothy, 
Bed  Top,  sllkinds  ofGrass  Seed».  Flax,  etc  Special  hop- 
per forOatftf  Wteat,  Barley  and  Bye.  Sows  90  to  40 
acres  per  day.  Hopper  being  close  to  the  ground  the  wind  can  not 
blow  the  seed  away.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  testimonials- 
a  E.  THOMPSON  &  SON,  12  River  St..  Ypsilanfl.  Mich. 

VICTQBY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob  and 
all  kind  of  .=;mall  grains. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Also  make  sweep-mills 
and  corn-shellers.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.   Sprinerfield.  Ohio. 

3S  BUSHELS  AN  HOUR 

WITH  THE  NO.  305  WOLVERINE  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  com  and  all  other  grain  fiat;  or  coarse 
for  feed  or  family  use,  mates  nice  Graliam  flour, 
li  tlw  b«st  general -purpose  mill  on  earth,  as  crusher 
and  grinder  are  on  separate  shafts.  >'o  friction. 
Has  automatic  shake  feed,  13  39  in.  high,  in. 
wide,  60in.  long;  is  all  made  of  iron  andsteeU^ 
L&sts  a  lifetime.  Furnished  with  or  without  ele- 
vator. Runs  with  2  to  S  H.  P.  We  sell  it  with  a  binding 
poarantee  to  grind  more  per  hour  with  same  power  than  any  mill 
on  earth.  Catalogue  tells  why  less  power  is  required.  4y  other 
mllla  for  -2  to  25  R  P.    Send  for  FREK  256-paee  catalogue. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  S.  Clinton  St..  K  26,  Chicago.  lU. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USINCAFOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  saw  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
do  it  easier.  9  CORDS 
m  10  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
grround.  Saws  trees 
down.  Catalog- free. 
First  order  B«cures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  64  S.  Cliaton  St.,RM  40, Chicago. 
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KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


malis  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned, 
neans  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.    This  knife  r-ut«4  clean,  no  I 
cruAhlne:  or  bruUlne.    It  is  quick,  causes  I 
least  pain.   Strong  and  lasting    Fully  war-  | 
ranted.  Highest  awards  "SVorld's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BKOSIfS,  Coehranvllle,  Fa.  | 


BIO  MONEY  ^ 
fo^  Agenim. 


THE 
HANDY 


RIVETER 

MENDING  HARNESS,  BELTING, 

etc.  In(1ispen»Iijlo  to  lurmerH,  il\  «*ry- 
men  ond  tbrt-Mhermen.  HANllV 
KIVETER  rorapletp,  with  50  tabular 
riTtts,  ^X.OO-  Bett  selling arMflo 
(  c%er  Introdnred.  Agents  write 
for  special  prices  &nd  territory* 

6TAND1BD  SPECIALTY  COMP-IVS,  Salem,  Ohio. 


ICE  PLOWS    ^•^•>- -t'"'?"'""-?''??' 


PRAT,  Clove,  N.  Y. 


FARM  LIFE  IN  HUNGARY 

^Continued  from  page  3) 

bage  soup,  pig  sausage,  smoked  bacon  rolled 
in  red  pepper,  which  is  called  slanina,  and 
cakes  and  some  more  whisky,  and  then  there 
is  a  helpless  muddle  of  fighting  men  and 
crying  women  and  screaming  infants,  and 
the  first  morning  of  the  honeymoon  breaks, 
and  dishes  are  broken,  and  heads,  also;  but 
the  guests  go  home  vowing  that  they  had 
a  good  time. 

The  poorer  classes  of  land-laborers  are  bad- 
ly paid  and  live  scantily.  They  earn  on  an 
average  fifteen  cents  a  day.  A  hired  man 
as  strong  as  an  ox  can  be  hired  for  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  year.  His  board  cannot  cost 
very  much.  In  the  morning  he  gets  a  slice 
of  rye-bread  and  soup;  at  noon,  soup,  cab- 
bage or  beans  and  rye-bread,  and  in  the 
evening  rye-bread  without  any  soup.  Once 
a  week  he  sees  meat,  and  then  onlj-  a  small 
portion  of  it. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how 
meat-hungry  these  poor  people  are:  A  pig 
died  of  the  hog-cholera  and  had  to  be  buried 
with  lime  and  coal-oil,  this  being  the  law. 
In  the  morning  the  grave  was  found  empty, 
the  carcass  gone,  and  made  into  unrecogiz- 
able  sausage. 

The  peasants  were,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
very  illiterate,  and  even  now  never  read  a 
newspaper.     Yet  they  are  a  strong,  honest 


HDIfGARL\>'  FAEM-HOr.SE 

set  of  people,  with  strong  love  of  liberty. 
The  government  of  Hungary  is  very  liberal, 
and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  made  what  it 
is,  not  by  its  kings,  its  nobles  or  its  soldiers 
and  merchants,  but  by  its  honest,  industri- 
ous peasantrv. 

% 

CORN  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  yield  of  corn  throughout  Virginia,  in 
fact,  wherever  "corn-dodgers"  are  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  of  almost  every  meal,  is 
estimated  by  barrels  instead  of  bushels. 

The  original  standard  barrel  is  made  large 
enough  to  hold  as  much  as  three  ordinary 
flour-barrels.  It  is  usually  an  iron-hooped 
one,  having  handles  a  little  above  the  middle, 
so  that  two  men  can  carry  and  empty  it 
easily.  The  contents  of  such  a  barrel  of 
ordinary  corn  will  yield,  when  shelled,  about 
five  bushels.  A  variety  of  corn  having  a 
very  small  cob  and  deep,  long  grains  yields 
more  nearly  six  bushels,  so  the  seller  is  the 
loser  and  the  buyer  the  gainer. 

The  time-honored  method  of  blading  and 
topping  corn  is  rapidly  being  superseded  in 
Virginia  by  the  northern  one  of  cutting  and 
shocking  the  crop.  It  has  become  evident 
that  the  old  method  requires  so  much  time 
and  labor  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
profitable  one. 

In  the  North  the  outside  covering  of  the 
corn  is  called  the  husk;  but  in  the  South 
the  cob  is  called  the  husk,  and  the  outside 
covering  of  each  ear  is  called  the  shuck. 
In  the  South  the  leaves  below  the  ear  are 
called  blade  fodder,  and  the  stalk  above  the 
ear  is  called  the  top  fodder.  After  being 
bladed  and  topped,  and  the  corn  well  ri- 
pened, it  is  snapped  off  and  stored  ■\^•ith  the 
shuck  on.  The  reason  being  the  corn-weevil 
does  not  work  on  the  corn  so  much,  and 
when  left  in  the  shuck  the  rats  eat  but  one 
ear  at  a  time,  therefore  do  not  shell  off 
much  more  than  they  eat.  !More  than  this, 
it  is  claimed  that  where  the  shuck  is  left 
on,  the  meal  made  from  it  has  the  fine  flavor 
of  that  first  made  from  the  new  crop.  Why 
not  export  corn  in  the  .shuck?  If  this  would 
prevent  the  bitter  or  musty  taste  which  bulk 


meal  and  even  shelled  corn  takes  on  during 
its  shipment  abroad  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  promoting  its  more  extended 
use.  The  shucks  could  be  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  mattresses  or  could  be  ground  with 
the  ebb  into  rough  feed  for  stock. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  many  eared  varieties  of  corn,  such 
as  Cook's  Prolific,  which  produces  from  two 
to  seven  ears  to  the  stalk  on  the  rich  bottom- 
lands of  the  James  river,  should  not  be 
planted  on  thin  uplands  with  the  expectation 
that  a  large  crop  can  be  grown  of  this  vari- 
ety. A  more  profitable  variety  on  such  lands 
would  be  one  that  produces  from  one  to  two 
ears  to  the  stalk,  such  as  the  Gentry,  the 
Hickorj~  King,  white  varieties,  and  the 
Golden  Dent  for  a  yellow  variety.  The 
Gentry  is  one  of  the  earliest-maturing  sorts, 
and  can  be  planted  in  central  and  southern 
Virginia  in  July  and  mature  before  the 
coming  of  frost.  Virginia-grown  corn  for 
seed  has  proved  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
that  grown  in  the  North.  The  Hickory  King 
is  much  admired  on  account  of  its  deep, 
long  grains  and  its  unusually  small  cob. 

The  old  method  of  ridging  up  both  corn 
and  tobacco  at  the  last  flowering  and  leav- 
ing a  deep  furrow  between  the  rows  is 
giving  way  to  some  extent  to  more  level 
culture.  In  most  cases,  however,  after  the 
dirt  is  thrown  up  to  the  rows  with  a  bar- 
share  plow,  the  middles  are  cleaned  out  with 
a  five-toothed  culti- 
vator, which  to  some 
extent  modifies  the 
old  objeeti  o  n  a  b  1  e 
method. 

In  using  commer- 
cial fertilizers  (and 
ver^-  few  attempt  to 
grow  a  crop  Avithout 
them)  it  has  been 
found  that  they  can- 
not be  used  to  the 
greatest  profit  in  the 
growing  of  a  corn 
crop.  Or->  of  the  best 
methods  of  corn  cul- 
ture on  the  uplands 
is  to  drill  in  the  fer- 
tilizer instead  of  put- 
ting it  in  the  hills 
where  the  check-rows 
cross.  The  advantage 
in  drilling  in  the  fer- 
tilizer with  the  corn 
is  that  in  case  a  dry 
spell  sets  in  soon 
after  planting  the 
corn  is  not  quite  so 
liable  to  be  injured 
as  when  an  equal  quantity  of  fertilizer  is 
used  in  the  hill,  ^^^lere  one  wishes  to  incur 
as  little  expense  for  fertilizers  as  possible, 
the  best  way  is  to  use,  say  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  using  a  handful  to  four 
hills.  Mr.  G.  C.  M.,  who  follows  this  plan, 
says  that  the  application  of  this  amount  very 
nearly  doubled  the  crop  of  fodder  and  of 
ear  corn,  showing  the  manifest  advantage  of 
using  fertilizer  on  thin  upland  soils. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  grind- 
ing corn.  Be  sure  and  have  the  miller  grind 
the  corn  "sharp,"  so  that  when  j-ou  rub  the 
meal  with  the  fingers  it  will  feel  like  sand 
instead  of  like  flour.  Corn  should  be  well 
dried  before  being  ground,  but  not  kiln- 
dried.  W.  M.  K. 
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NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  MiCHio.iX. — The  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  is  generall.v  thought  of  as  a  dis- 
tinctly mining  and  lumbering  country,  unfit 
for  farming.  This  is  not  so,  for  although  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  iron  and 
copper  mines  there  is  a  great  deal  of  farming 
done  in  upper  Michigan.  The  climate,  of 
course,  is  not  the  ideal  one  for  the  agricul- 
turist, but  it  is  nevertheless  healthful.  We 
have  plent.v  of  rain  in  the  summer  aud  no 
lack  of  snow  in  the  winter.  Occasionally  we 
have  some  very  hot  weather  in  summer,  but 
the  air  is  generally  fresh  and  invigorating. 
The  snow  begins  to  fall  In  November,  and  is 
gone  by  the  first  of  April.  Crops  are  put  in 
in  the  latter  part  of  Ma.v  and  are  harvested 
before  October.  The  leading  crop  cultivated, 
and  for  which,  in  fact,  the  Lake  Superior 
country  is  noted.  Is  potatoes.  A  few  years 
ago  we  used  to  buy  potatoes  from  Wisconsin, 
but  now  car-load  upon  car-load  are  sent 
every  year  to  the  eastern  states.  The  pota- 
toes are  ver.v  good  in  quality,  and  yield  fairly 
well,  but  this  year  the  crop  was  rather 
scanty.  Hn.v  was  plcntiftil  this  year,  and  oats 
and  rye  did  well.  Apples  are  easily  grown 
here,  and  raspberries  and  blueberries  grow 
in  profusion  in  the  woods:  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  the  latter  being  gathered  every  year. 

Xegaunee,  Mich.  J.  L. 

* 

TO  ei'RE  A  COI.n  I>"  OVE  DAT 

Take  Laxative  nroiiio  Qiiliiliie  Tat)let.s.  All  clniR- 
glsts  refund  the  money  If  It  falls  to  cure.  2.5  cents. 
The  genuine  has  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 


Have  you  ever  used  a 
porous  plaster? 

Perhaps  you  have  and  it  hasn't 
benefitted  you — or  perhaps  it 
has  spread  on  your  skin  and 
stuck  to  your  underclothing  and 
made  itself  generally  nasty. 

Allcock^ 

POHOVS  PJASI£RS 

never  do  this,  but  the  imitations 
generally  do. 

Insist  upon  having  Allcock's 
and  you  will  get  the  best  and 
original  and  the  one  on  the 
reputation  of  which  the  others 
trade. 

Don't  be  fooled.  Allcock's 
always  give  satisfaction  and 
none  of  the  imitations  do. 


A  PERFECT  FEED  CUTTER 

FOR  $G.90 

upon  receipt  of  ijil.OO  Nve  will  sen  a  to  any  address  this 
brand  new  Perfect  Feed  Cutter,  guaranteed  In  every  way* 

strong,  light  running,  durable  and  adapted   

for  general  work.  Uismadeof  selected  wood 
throaghout, 
firmly  bol- 
ted togeth- 
er with 
wrou  g  h t  ' 
iron  bolts, 
strong  enough  1 
st&nd  the  heavie: 
work.  All  parts  are  [|l 
arranged  in  the  | 
most  convenient  I 
manner  and  there  I 
is  but  little  gear-  I 
inp.  Ha«  a  11 V.  r 
Inch  knife  and 
■with  but  very 
Httle  chants  { 
makes  I'our 

len^hi«  of  cut*  It  is  made  so  it  can 
he  knocked  down,  thus  securing  verj' 
low  freight  rates.  Shipping  weight  165 
pounds.  We  offer  this  cutter  strictly 
on  its  undeniable  merits,  and  our  price 
of  $G.90  is  certainly  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ever>'one. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  #1.00  we  wUl  nend 
this  cutter  to  your  nearest  ^Mpplne  point.  If  after 
examination  you  find  it  aU  we  claim,  pay  the 
difference  between  #6.90  and  the  $1.00  sent  ua, 
or  1^5.90,  and  the  cutter  Is  yours. 

We  have  the  largest  mail  order  establishment  in  the  world. 
We  buy  all  our  goods  at  Sheriffs,'  Receivers,'  Manufacturers' 
and  Trustees'  sales.   •  SE>'D  FOR  OrR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co."-.^fi^HfciGo".'."- 


M    It's  a  mafcli 

for  llip  most 
\A        breechy  Bull. 


BULL -STRONG 

Tiie  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some- 
thing more  thaji  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  100  Toxietias 
of  fence  at  the  rate  of  60  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  first  class  farm  fence 
to  only  18c.  per  rod,  ISte.  for 
poultry  fence ;  16c.  for  a  rab- 
bit-proof fence— excellent  for 

I  HORSE-HIGH 

■I  ntirseries  and  orehardSf  and 
12c.  fora  good  hof?  fence.  We 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
wholesale  pri(>es.  Don't  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogrue.  we  will 
save  von  money  on  all  orders. 

KiTSELMAN  BUOS. 
Box2-^5,  KldeeTllle,  Ind. 

i  PIG-TIGHT 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

lA  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  is  often  enough  lo  boy 
a  wagon  if  yoQ  buy  the  right  kind-  The 


ELECTRIC  "ai^^ 


lasts  thai  loDE  under  ordinarv  conditions.  _  -.-^  _ 

depends  upoQ  itic  wheels.  Tliis  one  is  equipped  with  our  F.lectrlc 
Steel  Wheel**,  with  straighi  or  stagger  spokes  snd  wide  tires. 
Wheels  any  heizbt  from  2-1  to  60  inches,    it  lasts  becsasr  tirea  c&n't 


WAGON 

Firtt  the  hfe  of  a  wa^on 


eet  loose,  no  re-setting,  hnhs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 

felloes  twm't  r.it.  ^well  or  dry  out.    Anple  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Dou't         a  wagoD  until  vou        our  free  book,  '*>'«rin  Sarlnpt.*^ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  96,  Qulacy,  1U». 


i;i:un!?iiiifiiiiii^!H 


JUSI  DG3l  ail  of  roots  for  live  stock. 
They  6hake  out  all  the  dirt  and  leave  only 
clean  and  palatable  food.  Don't  slice  or 
cube  tlie  roots  but  leave  a  half.round  chip 
tliat  caJi't  choke  anything. 
Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  pric€. 
a  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
ISKlver  St. 
TpsUantl,  Mich. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

crush  the  corn  husk,  cob 
and  all.  and  grind  it  into 
meal.  Saves  time,  laboz 
and  money.    For  stenra 

Soweriother  styles  lor  horses, 
urpricei?  will  suit  you.  Write 
for  them  and  tree  catalogue. 

FOOS  HFO  GO  Springfield.  0. 


The  BANNER  JUNIOR 

ROOT  and  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

(."uts  all  kin-lfi  of  roots  and  vcjfeUbies  I'ast,  fine  and 

ea(*y.    Makes  hens  I.1V,  broilers  fruw  and  fattens  Jii-  ks. 

Our  booklet  WINTER  f GGS  t*"'"* 

'O.  E.  ThompsOD  k  Sods,  1:!  KlterSt.,  YpstlaDti,  MJch. 
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THE  PURIFICATION  OF  CISTERNS 

It  is  no  rare  experience  that  water  shut 
away  from  the  air  will  become  unfit  for  use, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  exposed  to 
air  to  secure  its  purity. 

The  water  of  most  deep  wells  retains  its 
purity  indefinitel}',  or  at  least  for  ages.  It 
does  not  become  what  is  called  contaminated 
so  easily  as  cistern-water,  the  latter  being  a 
recipient  of  impurities  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

The  offensive  odor  which  is  so  frequent 
from  cistern-water  arises  from  the  rotting 
or  decomposition  ol'  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  from  gases  in  the  water.  Such 
gases  generally  originate  from  Algae,  a  low 
order  of  plants  always  growing  in  surface- 
water.  Different  forms  of  these  plants  emit 
different  odors;  some,  but  not  all,  are  harm- 
less to  man  and  to  animals. 

When  water  in  a  cistern  becomes  offen- 
sively odorous,  aeration,  or  forcing  into  it 
as  much  as  possible  of  fresh  air,  is  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  Water  impregnated 
with  sulphurated  hydrogen,  having  an  odor 
sinirlar  to  that  of  rotten  eggs,  may  be  freed 
completely  from  this  gas  by  aeration  by  stir- 


Watek  Bacteri.4.  (Highly  MAGNirrED) 

ring.  So,  also,  from  the  odors  produced  by 
Algae.  But  the  aeration  of  water  containing 
rotten  organic  substances  (so-called  nitrog- 
enous matter)  will  not  gain  in  quality  by 
the  expulsion  of  possible  gases.  To  secure 
fitness  of  such  water  for  drinking  purposes  a 
treatment  with  alum  or  purification  hy  filter- 
ation  and  boiling  are  necessary. 

Artificial  chemical  processes  have  long 
been  used  to  clarify  or  purifj-  water.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile,  Ganges  and  the  Tiber 
were  purified  centuries  ago  by  the  use  of 
certain  bitter  vegetables.  The  Canadians 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  purify  rain- 
water by  adding  three  ounces  each-  of  pul- 
verized alum  and  borax  to  every  barrel  of 
water  used  for  drinking.  In  impure  water — 
and  rain-water  is  scarcely  ever  pure  until 
the  rain  has  fallen  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time— alum  will  produce  a  precipitation, 
or  settling  to  the  bottom,  of  the  impure 
matter,  the  water  above  remaining  clear. 

The  most  common  process  is  that  of  agita- 
tion, in  which  many  methods  are  used.  That 
of  a  leafed  branch  of  a  tree  is  a  familiar 
one.  The  chain  pump  and  a  modification  of 
that,  having  small  buckets,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  perforated  with  small  holes,  are 
also  useful. 

If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  cistern 
is  such  that  more  effective  means  must  be 
employed,  alum  does  excellent  service.  Any 
supply  of  water  can,  -with  the  use  of  alum 
and  proper  aeration,  always  be  kept  pure 
and  wholesome.  J.  Christian  Bay. 


STAINS  OF  FRUIT-JUICE 

Which  often  refuse  yielding  to  soap  and 
brush  can  be  easily  removed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Spread  the  stained  cloth  over  a  wash-basin, 
and  pour  from  a  kettle  a  stream  of  hot 
water  down  over  the  colored  spots  until 
every  trace  of  the  stain  has  disappeared. 

This  method  succeeds  best  when  the 
stains  are  fresh,  but  even  old  blots  may 
sometimes  yield  to  the  water.        J.  C.  B. 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Uaimnouton,  N.  J. 

GREEN  BONES  AS  FOOD 

THE  value  of  a  bone-cutter  exceeds  its 
cost  if  the  cutter  is  used  only  one 
season,  but  as  they  are  almost  in- 
destructible they  will  last  for  years. 
Fresh  green  bone  is  almost  of  itself  a  com- 
plete food,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sjiecial 
material  for  egg  production.  While  the  pro- 
portion of  moisture  in  bone  varies,  it  is  in 
but  small  amount  in  bone  compared  with 
some  other  foods.  The  nioisture  in  bone 
may  be  set  down  at  about  thirty-five  per 
cent,  or  a  little  over  one  third.  Bone  con- 
tains about  twenty-two  pounds  of  mineral 
matter  in  one  hundred  pounds,  twenty 
pounds  of  fat  and  twenty  pounds  of  albu- 
minoids. The  mineral  matter  (or  ash)  con- 
tains about  eighty-seven  pounds  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  one  hundred  pounds,  eleven  and 
one  half  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a 
small  proportion  of  earthy  matter.  Now, 
any  one  can  easily  notice  that  a  bone  is  one 
of  the  best  foods  for  producing  eggs,  as  the 
fat  assists  in  forming  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
and  al.so  in  sustaining  the  fowl  in  winter 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  The  albuminoids 
provide  the  albumen  for  the  eggs,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  forms  the  shells,  while  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  of  the 
eggs  and  is  also  just  the  thing  to  feed  to 
growing  chicks  to  make  them  grow.  Then 
there  is  more  or  less  adhering  meat  to  green 
bone  which  is  highly  nutritious  and  very 
favorable  to  the  production  of  eggs.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  feeding  oyster-shells  to 
provide  lime  for  the  egg-shells,  as  the  bone 
contains  carbonate  of  lime  in  sufficient  pro- 
portion for  that  purpose.  Bone  is  digestible 
and  is  a  food,  yet  it  also  serves  as  grit;  but 
in  that  respect  no  claims  are  made  for  it 
compared  with  hard,  sharp  grit.  Do  not 
confound  green  cut  bone  with  ground  bone 
or  bone-meal.  The  one  is  dry  and  hard,  the 
other  is  juicy  and  succulent.  Another  point 
is  that  a  bone-cutter  is  not  a  bone-mill.  The 
bone-cutter  does  not  grind,  but  cuts  (as  fine 
as  may  be  wished)  both  dry  and  green 
bones,  but  a  bone-mill  will  only  grind  dry 
bones,  as  green  bones  are  not  sufficiently 
brittle  to  be  ground.  The  way  to  feed  green 
bone  is  to  give  it  in  the  morning,  about  a 
pound  to  a  dozen  hens  (some  give  an  ounce 
to  each  hen,  or  a  pound  to  sixteen  fowls), 
then  give  no  other  food  until  night,  but  let 
the  hens  scratch  and  work.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  half  the  quantity  of  bone  may 
be  used,  giving  also  cut  clover,  ground  foods, 
etc.,  but  always  give  a  full  meal  of  whole 
grain  at  night,  as  too  much  soft  food  is  not 
conducive  to  thrift. 

?S 

WARMTH  AND  EGGS 

Heat  is  produced  from  fuel,  and  it  will 
cost  more  to  produce  warmth  on  cold  days 
than  in  summer.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  the  hens  in  summer,  if  they  are 
on  a  range,  they  will  in  winter  need  fuel  to 
pro\-ide  warmth,  and  the  fuel  in  the  case  of 
fowls  is  given  in  the  form  of  grain.  The 
lower  the  degree  of  temperature  the  greater 
the  heat  necessary  to  counteract  it,  and  the 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  the  poultry- 
house  the  less  corn  will  be  needed  for  the 
fowls.  ^Vhat  the  fowls  prefer  is  protection 
from  col3  winds.  A  flock  may  thrive  in  an 
open  shed  facing  the  south  if  the  northern 
side  of  the  house  is  tight,  but  the  moment 
a  crack  opens  in  the  wall  or  the  cold  air 
comes  down  over  the  fowls  they  will  be  as 
much  exposed  as  though  not  sheltered.  To 
get  eggs  in  winter  a  warm  house  free  from 
drafts  is  absolutely  essential. 


CHRISTMAS  SALES 

A  word  or  two  in  regard  to  selling  fowls 
during  Christmas  may  be  of  a.ssistance.  It 
is  safe  to  claim  that  while  you  are  sending 
off  yotn-  turkes'S  and  other  fowls  to  be  sold 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  belief  that 
prices  will  be  good,  every  other  person  will 
be  of  your  opinion  and  the  market  will  be 
crowded.  That  "great  minds  run  in  the 
same  channel"  is  apparent  every  year  about 
this  time,  judging  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  potiltry  that  finds  its  way  to  the  large 
cities.  Only  that  of  the  highest  quality  is 
sold  at  remunerative  prices,  and  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  poultry  at  home  to  be  consumed 
than  to  send  it  off  only  to  be  sacrificed. 
After  Christmas,  however,  there  is  usually 
an  immediate  reaction.  The  market  soon 
becomes  depleted  of  stock,  and  prices  grad- 
ually advance;  hence,  do  not  sell  until  after 
the  first  week  in  January,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  wait  a  week  or  two  longer,  if  nec- 


essary, as  prices  will  not  be  lower  until  June. 
Frozen  stock  goes  off  rapi<lly  from  November 
to  Februaiy,  and  there  is  not  a  great  suiplus 
from  which  to  draw.  One  point  in  nuirket- 
iiig  fowls  is  that  no  matter  how  overstocked 
the  market  may  be  choice  poultry  will  be  in 
demand,  but  as  every  customer  regards  his 
shipment  as  consisting  of  the  best  there  is 
much  disaijpointment.  To  avoid  this  be  sure 
to  send  only  fat,  fresh  and  plump  fowls  to 
market.  Better  keep  them  and  feed  them 
longer  than  to  sell  them  in  poor  condition, 
as  five  cents'  worth  more  of  coin  may  add 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  to  the  value 
of  each  fowl. 

a 

TABLE-FOWLS 

When  the  object  is  to  have  choice  table- 
fowls  for  home  use  (not  for  market)  get 
Langshan  hens  and  mate  them  with  Dor- 
king or  Indian  Game  males.  Do  not  keep  any 
of  the  young  stock,  either  pullets  or  cock- 
erels, as  the  pullets  will  not  prove  as  good 
layers  as  their  dams.  The  Langshan  is  it- 
self a  fine  table-fowl,  and  the  hens  are 
prolific  layers,  but  the  Indian  Game  or 
Dorking  male  improves  the  quality  of  flesh 
in  the  chicks,  and  produces  something  excel- 
lent that  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  market. 
The  Lang.shan  is  also  a  very  hardy  fowl,  but 
Dorking  or  Indian  Game  chicks  are  not  as 
easily  raised  as  some  others  until  they  are 
three  months  old,  but  after  that  period  they 
are  like  j'oung  turkeys — hardy  and  able  to 
easily  care  for  themselves.  For  market  the 
best  chick  is  the  one  that  is  hardy  and 
most  easily  raised. 


SOFT  FOOD  AND  DISEASE 

There  is  a  partiality  for  soft  foods,  because 
by  their  use  many  substances  in  a  fine  con- 
dition can  be  given;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
feed  soft  food  oftener  than  once  a  day  to 
three  days  in  the  week.  Too  much  soft  food 
causes  the  gizzard  to  be  idle,  and  being 
deprived  of  its  use  the  fowl  becomes  dis- 
eased. The  gizzard  is  an  organ  that  performs 
a  certain  duty,  just  as  is  required  of  the 
heart  or  liver,  and  any  system  of  feeding 
that  takes  largely  from  the  gizzard  the  duty 
which  devolves  upon  it  will  in  the  end  prove 
detrimental.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  allow 
soft  foods,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
food  should  be  unground,  so  as  to  keep  the 
gizzard  active;  hence  whole  grains  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  When  too  much  soft  food  is 
allowed  the  crop  frequently  remains  full  and 
food  does  not  pass  through  the  gizzard. 


BROILERS  FOR  SPRING 

Broilers  may  be  hatched  as  late  as  March, 
but  the  earlier  the  better,  as  it  is  the  early 
chicks  that  bring  the  high  prices.  Large 
numbers  cannot  be  raised  by  hens  at  this 
season,  as  hens  will  not  sit  until  they  are  so 
inclined;  but  there  are  many  makes  of  incu- 
bators on  the  market,  and  they  have  long 
ago  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Artificial 
incubation  is  now  an  accepted  portion  of 
poultry-raising,  and  incubators  are  essential 
to  success  in  getting  broilers  to  market  in 
time  for  high  prices. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Ducks  and  Drakes.— J.  W.  R.,  Alton, 
111.,  writes:  "I  have  a  flock  of  about  thirty 
ducks,  and  wish  to  buy  drakes  for  new  blood. 
How  many  males  should  I  buy?" 

Reply:— The  rule  is  to  allow  one  drake  with 
six  females,  but  an  extra  drake  should  be 
purchased  in  case  of  loss  b.v  death. 

Brown  Leghorn  Male. — Anxious  Reader 
writes:  "My  Brown  Leghorn  male  does  not 
go  on  the  high  perch,  is  weak  in  the  knees, 
but  otherwise  healthy.  He  has  had  free 
range." 

REPLr:- He  is  too  fat.  Give  no  food  except 
an  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Clover    Hay  B.    L.    L.,    Danville.  Va., 

writes:  "How  is  clover  hay  prepared  for 
feeding  fowls  in  winter,  and  how  often  should 
it  be  given?" 

Reply: — It  is  cut  very  fine,  scalded  at  night 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  allowed  to 
remain  until  morning,  and  then  given  three 
times  a  week.  It  is  improved  by  sprinkling 
bran  and  corn-meal  over  it. 

Yarded  Fowls — G.  L.  C,  Seattle,  Wash., 
writes:  "My  hens  have  diseased  livers.  They 
are  kept  yarded,  but  are  let  out  on  grass  an 
hour  in  the  evening.  They  are  fed  on  scraps, 
grain,  etc.  Some  are  free  from  the  difiicult.v." 

Reply:- They  have  been  fed  on  too  much 
grain  during  warm  weather,  and  require  more 
exercise.  The  only  remedy  is  to  so  feed 
as  to  have  them  hungr.v  in  order  td  induce 
them  to  scratch.  Give  no  food  for  fort.v-eight 
hours,  and  then  only  one  meal  a  day  (at  night) 
for  a  mouth. 


MiLLHOOK  FARM 

is  the  I:ir^'e>t  piiix'-bred  poultry  farm 
in  tiie  \\  e.--t.  We  breed  all  the  lead- 
iug-  varieties,  ineludiog  ducks, 
ceoHc  and  turkeys.  Our  laxge 
roomy  houses  aud  yards  make 

Strong,  Vigorous  Fowls 

just  ^uch  birds  as  you  should  breed 
from  If  you  want  the  best.  We 
have  prize  wlnnlntc  Htuck  and  ecETS 
for  saleat  very  low  prices.  OUR  CAT- 
ALOGUE is  the  largest  and  best  poul- 
try book  published.  Fully  illustrates 
ami  describes  all  the  varieties  we 
breed.  Gives  plans  for  best  poultry 
houses,  remedies  for  all  diseases  and 
mucli  other  valuable  information  for 
poultry  breeders.  This  valuable  book 
\nU  be  sent  for  lOe,  silver  or  stamp. 

The  J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 

Boxl<i2,  Frecport,  111. 


No  Place  Like  Home 


for  domestic  animals.  Horsi»s,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
IJDuUr.v— all  Invp  to  roam.  ".Moral  suasion"  won't 
stnp  them.  There's  no  "persuader"  like  Page 
Stan<lai-il  F:ii-in  Fence. 

PAOE  WOVEN  WIUE  KE.Nt'E  CO.,  ADRIAJf.  MICH. 


FUNIS  M  GROW. 

If  you  want  all  the  tested  new  rarietle* 
»3  well  as  the  standard  old  sorts  io  straw- 
berries. I  can  suit  you.  1  have  90  acres ia 
stra'wborrir  plants.  Strong,  vlgoroa* 
plants  with  big  buncbca  of  fibrous  rootSy 
absolulelv  free  from  disease.    Can  sell  yovi 

A  DOZEN  OR  A  MILUOM 

nght  frt&h  fioiu  the  ^ound.  No  cellar  or  cold 
storage  plants  here.    32-page  catalogue  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Box  21,  Salisbury.  Mil- 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Ee  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.  AH  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  S 10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


$8tO$l5MAGlllNE 

to  weave  your  own  fence  of 
Coiled  Hard  Steel 
gprlne  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 
rod  fence.  Agrenta 
Wanted.Catalogae  Free. 

CAETEK 
WireFenreSIacIi.Co. 
Bcx23,  Mt.Sterlins.O. 


WOOD 


SM  ALLEY  MFG.  CO., 


Our  .Smalley  and  Bat- 
tle Creek  self-feed 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  for  oper- 
ating. Silo  niachineryi 
Feed  Mills,  Root  Cut- 
tersi  Corn  Sliellers. 
SoU  M»kerfl,  Manitowoc,  WU. 


HATOH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-'iththe^ 

simple,  perfect,  seU-rsgulating 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  Ist-ctass  batcber  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 
1 14  to  1 3S  S.  6th  St..  Qulncy,  III. 


and 
how 


CHICKEN  MONEY 
to  gvt  it;  hovr  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poaltry.     Cuts  and  plansfor 

building  poultry  houses  and  cost  of  same. 
These  and  manv  other  things  together  with 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  is  sent  freight  paid     evtry  purchaser 
coatainedin  our  Poaltry  Guide,    Sent  for  10  eta. 

The  Cyphers  Incb.  Co.  Box  71  Waylaad,  N.Y._ 

DON!T  TAKE  CHANCES! 

Bny  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  it  a  trial.  When  yoti  try  amachine 
yoQ  will  know  whether  you  want  to  buy  it 
or  not.  Wesellthe  VONCULIH  INCUBA- 
TOR OH  TRIAL.  Get  our  large  catalogue 
and  book  on  Incubation  and  Poultry  Helpa 
and  read  the  terms.  Sent  on  receipt  of&c. 

Von  Culia  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

NONE  SUCH 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Self  regulating  Incubator. 
Automatic  egg  tray,  ventila- 
tion moistare,$lO,  fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  catalog 
with  poultry  facts  &  figures. 
FOREST  INCUB ATOU  CO.,  FOREST,  OUIO, 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Encubafor 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steaiu.  Absolately 
eelf-reffulatiiie.  "The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
r    in  the  market.    Clrculurx  FHEE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QPINCY,  ILL. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  our  incubators  and  broodtrs  do  not  do  exactly 

as  we  recommend  them, 

MASCOTTE  INCUBATORS 

are  sure  hatchers.  Perfect  in  regulation,  heat  and 
ventilation.  Finest  in  finish,  most  durable  in  con- 
struction. Handsome  catalogue  FKEE,  send  foriL 
JIascotte  Incb.  &  Lumber  Co.  Box  16,  Bedford,  0. 

^^s^ism^^.  5Q  Qiiigjts  from  50  Eggs 

I  Sirs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va. 
I  hatched  with  Bantam  49.  5U  and  48 
chicks  each  from  50  eggs,  and  never 

 ^  flbefore  saw  an  incubator.    You  can 

60  Egg  Size,  S5.00  do  as  well.  Try  one  30  days  free.  Send  4c 
for  Na.1'8  Cat.    UuGkeye  Incabator  Co.,  Sprlnjsfield,  O* 

BR&BAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

P  U  P  P  I  It's  a  beaoty  ;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
r  n  £  C 1  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Docks  and  chickens  -,  g-ives  prices  of  fowls  &  eggs.  Finest 
BcTer'-.  <;iiidp  published.   Incloce  10c.  for  p>ostage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  1 1,  Delavan,  Wis, 

BIG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  
OUR  LARGE  '99  POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE-wh-'^h 
explains  al  1.  The  largest  book  ever  published.  v\  orth 
^125.  to  anvooe.  Tells  how  to  care  for  and  MAKE 
BIG  M<»?SET  with  ponltry.  Send  15c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr.,  Box  141  Freeport,  Ul» 
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QUERIES 

BEAD  THIS  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside  relatiug  to  matters  of  geueral  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  lull  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  Inquirer  should  accompany 
each  Quer\%  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  lyall  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  .should  not  be  \\Titten 
on  pai>er  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Best   Fertilizer   ior    Potatoes. — J.  A. 

McC,  "Watsonville,  Cal.  On  this  question  I 
will  write  more  at  length  in  one  of  the  nest 
issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Briefly  I 
would  say  that  I  know  of  no  better  fertilizer 
for  the  Irish  potato  than  sis  to  ten  pounds  of 
clover-seed  to  the  acre,  the  young  clover  to  be 
well  fed  either  with  a  coat  of  stable  manure 
or  Tvith  a  few  hundred  pounds  each  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash,  then  allowed  to  grow 
for  one  crop  of  ba.v  and  a  second  crop  for 
plowing  under. — T.  Greixer. 

Heating  Milk:  and  ReiuoTing;  Odors. 
— G.  R.,  Xanaimo.  B.  C.  Can.,  writes:  "Can 
milk  be  heated  enough  to  keep  it  from  souring 
without  giving  it  a  scalded  taste?  Will  any 
process  remove  odors  from  milk?" 

Reply:— Yes.  If  milk  is  carefully  heated 
to  one  hundred  and  fift.v-five  degrees.  Fahr- 
enheit, or  even  a  little  higher,  the  boiled  flavor 
or  scalded  taste  is  scarcely  perceptible.  If 
milk  is  kept  at  this  temperature  a  few  min- 
utes the  lactic  acid  bacteria,  which  cause  the 
souring  of  milk,  will  be  killed.  Both  aerating 
milk  by  passing  it  over  a  cooler  and  heating 
it  drive  off  odors,  but  do  not  purify  tainted 
milk. 

Hen  Manure  and  Lime. — "Ignoramus" 
writes:  "My  garden  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  keep 
my  hen-house  well  littered  with  pine  and 
oak  leaves,  using  two  or  three  loads  each 
year.  This  with  the  droppings  I  spread  broad- 
cast overy  my  garden.  I  have  lusuriant  po- 
tato-vines and  corn-stalks,  but  my  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn  are  not  up  to  expectations. 
What  ought  I  to  do:  use  lime  or  kaiuit?  I 
use  all  my  wood  ashes,  but  as  I  burn  pine 
they  are  of  little  use.  I  am  using  lime  in  my 
hen-house.   Does  it  release  the  ammonia?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer: — Hen  manure  is  usu- 
ally a  good  garden  manure,  being  very  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  may  in  some  cases  give  an 
excess  of  foliage  to  the  expense  of  tuber,  grain 
or  fruit.  Kainit  is  a  good  addition  to  hen  man- 
nure,  as  it  adds  potash  and  aids  in  retaining 
ammonia.  Additional  applications  of  super- 
phosphate (dissolved  phosphate  rock)  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  increase  the  yield  of  tuber 
or  grain.  Lime  and  ashes  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  poultry  droppings.  They  will  release 
ammonia.  Ashes  of  pine  or  other  soft  wood 
are  all  right,  too.  Possibly  they  may  not  be 
quite  as  rich  in  potash  as  hard-wood  ashes, 
but  tliey  have  nearly  as  much  and  enough 
in  any  case  to  make  the  asbes  worth  saving 
and  applying. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMEES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  axd  Firesidk 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
qniries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  ilate  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dk.  H. 
J.  DET5IERS,  131.1  Xell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JiOTE. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


To  G.  W.  Smith.  Manchester.  X.  Y.  The 
information  you  desire  you  can  best  obtain 
if  yon  write  to  the  "Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try," in  Washington. 

So-ealle€l  Soratelies — J.  L.  W.,  Bour- 
bon. Mo.  Make  twice  a  day  to  all  the  sores 
a  liberal  application  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil, 
three  parts,  keeji  your  horse  on  a  dry  and 
dean  floor,  and  keep  out  of  mud,  water  and 
manure. 

Probably  Berectlve  Molars — J.  H., 
Wharf,  N.  C.  The  inability  of  your  mule  to 
masticate  hard  corn  is  probably  due  to  one 
or  more  defective  or  diseased  molars  and  not 
to  succulent  gums,  or  so-called  lampas, 
which  is  not  anything  morbid,  but  only  an 
hriaginary  disease.  Have  the  teeth  of  your 
mule  carefully  examined  and  the  cause  of 
the  ditflcnlty  will  undoubtedly  be  found. 

Probably  So-called  Blind-staKgers.— 
S.  H.  F.,  Gossett,  III.  Your  neighbor's  mare 
probably  died  of  so-called  blind-staggers,  an 
incurable  disease  caused  by  pressure  upon 
the  brain  tissue.  In  a  majority  of  cases  this 
pressure  is  produced  by  an  abnormal  accu- 
mulation of  serum  or  maybe  exudates  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  carefully  cimdueted 
post-mortem  examination  would  have  ri-vealed 
the  cause  of  death. 

I'oHHibly  a  So-called  Qnitter.— F.  H.. 
Atwood.  Kan.  What  you  attempt  to  desci-ibe 
may  possibly  be  a  so-called  quitter,  or  fistula, 
in  the  cartilage  of  the  hoof,  but  this  is  only  a 


guess.  Tour  attempted  description  is  too 
vague  to  base  upon  it  any  diagnosis.  I 
therefore  advise  you  to  have  your  horse  ex- 
amined b.v  a  veterinarian.  If  it  is  a  quitter 
the  treatment  at  any  rate  will  require  a 
surgical  operation. 

Incontinence  of  Milk.— W.  K.  B..  Cold 
Spring,  Ky.  Incontinence  of  milk  is  due 
either  to  a  lack  of  energy  in  the  contractile 
fibers  which  close  the  opening  of  the  teats, 
to  too  much  pressure  caused  by  an  undue 
accumulation  of  milk  in  the  milk-cisterns, 
or  to  both  causes  acting  together.  The  sim- 
ple remed.v.  usually  sufficient,  consists  in 
milking  three  or  four  times  a  day  instead  of 
twice,  and  only  if  this  proves  to  be  insufficient 
to  enable  the  cow  to  retain  her  milk  from  one 
niilking-time  to  another,  astringents,  for  in- 
stance, a  decoction  of  oak-bark,  may  be  applied 
to  the  ends  of  the  teats.  It  will,  however, 
seldom  do  much  good  if  the  cow  at  the  same 
time  is  fed  with  relaxing,  watery,  soft  and 
sloppy  food.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  the  food  to  good  hay 
and  grain. 

Preqnent  Attacks  of  Colic— O.  M.  S.. 

Y'utan.  Xeb.  If  your  horse  has  an  attack  of 
colic  about  every  ten  da.vs  the  cause  very 
likely  consists  in  the  presence  of  an  aneurism 
in  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  or  of  some 
other  abnormal  condition  in  the  intestinal 
canal  which  cannot  be  removed.  As  a  means 
of  prevention,  all  one  can  do  is  to  feed  reg- 
ularly and  only  such  food  as  is  comparatively 
easy  of  digestion,  to  give  pure  water  to  drink, 
etc..  as  you  say  you  are  doing,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  animal  is  not  hitched  up  for  hard 
work  immediately  after  having  eaten  a  heavy 
meal,  but  is  first  allowed  about  two  hours' 
time  for  digestion  and  is  not  at  once  fed  a 
heavy  meal  when  coming  home  from  hard 
work.  A  horse  like  yours  will  sooner  or 
later  succumb  to  one  of  these  attacks,  but 
nothing  to  prevent  them  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  medicinal  treatment. 

So-called  Lampas. — J.  C.  K..  Summer- 
ville.  Pa.  Y'ou  are  right:  there  is  no  such  a 
disease  as  lampas.  Whenever  the  gums  of 
a  horse  are  swelled,  the  swelling  is  simply  a 
concomitant  or  some  other  usually  morbid 
process,  unless  it  be  that  the  gums  have  been 
wounded  by  some  external  causes.  Swelled 
gums  may  be  obsen-ed  in  cases  of  gastric 
disorders,  in  certain  infectious  diseases  af- 
fecting the  whole  organism:  further,  a  swell- 
ing of  the  gums  may  be  caused  by  congestion 
in  consequence,  or  as  a  concomitant  of  exist- 
ing morbid  processes  affecting  the  teeth,  or 
of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  or  in  adjoining  parts; 
and  finally  congestion,  and,  in  consequence, 
some  swelling  of  the  gums  is  sometimes  ob- 
served when  the  permanent  teeth,  particular- 
ly the  permanent  molai-s,  are  cutting  through. 

Swollen  Leg.— J.  H.,  Foxton,  Man.,  Can. 
Wounds  on  ji  horse's  leg  below  the  so-called 
chestnut,  or  homy  part,  unless  brought  to  a 
healing  without  any  suppuration  (by  first  in- 
tention), always  leave  behind  a  more  or  less 
conspicuous  or  ugly  horny  scar  and  more  or 
less  swelling.  The  former,  although  in  time 
perhaps  getting  somewhat  smaller,  is  perma- 
nent, and  of  the  latter  only  as  much  as  will 
temporarily  disappear  if  the  horse  is  exer- 
cised can  be  permanently  removed  by  exer- 
cising the  horse  during  the  day,  by  rubbing 
down  the  swelling  in  the  evening,  and  by  put- 
ting on  a  good  bandage  of  woolen  flannel,  to 
be  kept  on  over  night.  Xext  morning,  after  the 
bandage  has  been  removed  and  the  leg  has 
again  received  a  good  rubbing  (this  is  best 
done  with  the  palm  of  the  hand),  the  horse 
should  be  exercised.  This  treatment  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  leg  does  not  swell  any 
more  during  the  night  if  the  bandage  is  left 
off. 

Indigestion     and    Diarrhea. — W.  B., 

Kidge  Road,  X.  Y.  Your  calf  suffers  not  only 
from  diarrhea,  but  also  from  chronic  indiges- 
tion. I  do  not  regard  the  prognosis  as  favor- 
able in  such  a  chronic  case  as  yours:  still,  if 
you  value  your  animal  and  wish  to  make  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  same  to  health,  you 
lua.v  give  once  a  day  for  a  few  days  in  suc- 
cession ten  grains  of  opium,  one  half  of  a 
dram  of  powdered  Russian  rhubarb  (radix 
rhei).  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  five  or  six  ounces  of  camomile-tea  as 
a  drench,  to  be  given  slowly  and  in  a  gentle 
manner.  But  before  you  go  to  any  expense 
I  advise  you  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
health  of  the  dam  and  of  the  sire  of  your 
calf.  Without  saying  any  more  I  suppose 
you  will  know  what  I  mean  by  this  latter 
advice. 

Infectious  Abortion — J.  R.,  Glen  Este, 
Ohio.  What  .vou  di'scribe  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  infectious  alxirtion.  I  would  advise 
.vou  to  remove  at  once  all  such  cows  as  are 
yet  with  calf  (have  not  yet  aborted)  to  some 
other  non-infected  place,  and  to  keep  them 
there  until  they  have  calved.  This  done,  sub- 
ject the  premises,  stable  and  barn-yard  on 
which  the  cows  have  aborted  to  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfection.  Inject  into  the 
vagina  of  the  animals  that  have  aborted  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  water,  in 
the  strength  of  1  to  1,.")00  or  2,000,  wash  the 
external  genitals  and  the  tails  of  the  same 
animals  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  water  in  the  strength  of  1  to  1,000.  and 
repeat  this  operation  a  few  days  In  succes- 
sion. If  another  case  of  abortion  should  oc- 
cur, burn  the  fetus  and  the  afterbirth,  inject 


a  blood-warm  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  to  1.000,  into  the  uterus  of  the  cow,  and 
wash  the  external  genitals  and  tail  of  the  an- 
imal as  above  stated.  By  doing  all  this  you 
will  very  likel.v  succeed  in  freeing  your  place 
from  future  cases  of  infectious  abortion. 

AVounded  by  a  Rnsty  Wire.— R.  H.. 
Genoa  Junction.  Wis.  You  say  your  cow  was 
wounded  b.v  running  a  rusty  wire  into  the 
fetlock,  that  you  applied  tar  and  it  healed  up, 
but  broke  open  again  and  suppurated,  that 
then  you  poulticed  the  sore  for  three  weeks, 
that  now  it  has  been  healed  for  four  weeks, 
but  that  the  cow  is  yet  very  lame.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  when  the  wound  healed  the 
first  time  a  foreign  body,  perhaps  a  small 
piece  of  the  rusty  wire,  which  afterwards 
caused  renewed  suppuration  and  the  break- 
ing open  of  the  superficially  healed  wound, 
remained  within  the  wounded  tissues.  Then 
the  suppuration  and  the  continued  poulticing 
may  have  removed  the  foreign  body,  but  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  morbid  changes 
possibly  within  the  joint  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  cause  of  the  lameness.  The  progno- 
sis, as  far  as  the  lameness  is  concerned,  will  be 
somewhat  more  favorable  if  the  foreign  body 
has  not  been  removed,  if  its  presence  con- 
stitutes the  sole  cause  of  the  lameness,  and 
morbid  changes  affecting  the  pastern-joint 
are  not  existing,  for  then  the  wound  sooner 
or  later  will  open  again,  and  then  it  may  be 
possible  to  remove  the  foreign  body  by  surgi- 
cal means,  to  clean  the  wound  and  to  bring 
it  to  a  permanent  healing. 

A  Large  Wart.— M.  M.  D.,  Long  Beach, 
Miss.  As  the  large  wart  on  the  side  of  your 
calf,  according  to  your  description,  has  a 
plainly  developed  neck,  the  best  way  to  re- 
move it  will  be  b.v  means  of  a  ligature  passed 
around  the  neck  of  the  wart  as  close  to  the 
body  of  the  calf  as  it  can  be  done.  There  are 
two  ways  to  do  this,  both  equally  effective. 
One  is  to  procure  a  good  "waxed-end"  a 
yard  long  from  a  shoemaker,  make  in  the 
middle  a  double  noose,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, to  slip  this  over  the  wart  as  close 
to  the  bod.v  of  the  animal  as  possible,  and 
then  to  draw  it  as  tight  as  it  can  be  done. 
Such  a  noose  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
can  be  retightened  whenever  the  tissues  begin 
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to  shrink,  and  to  enable  one  to  draw  it  very 
tight  in  the  beginning  it  is  advisable  to  fas- 
ten to  each  end  of  the  "waxed-end"  a  small 
wooden  stick  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
good  hold.  The  other  way  is  to  use  an  elastic 
ligature.  An  end  of  thin  rubber  tubing  is 
stretched  out  to  the  utmost,  passed  around 
the  neck  of  the  wart  as  close  to  the  body  of 
the  animal  as  possible,  and  then  tied  while 
being  kept  in  the  stretched-out  condition. 
Such  an  elastic  ligature  tightens  itself  by  its 
own  elasticity  when  the  tissues  begin  to 
shrink.  That  the  rubber  tubing  (about  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  external  diameter  will 
be  the  proper  size,  and  one  and  one  half 
feet  about  the  right  length)  must  not  be  old 
and  damaged,  but  possess  all  its  natural  elas- 
ticity, is  self-evident.  If  either  kind  of  lig- 
ature is  properly  applied  the  wart  will  soon 
drop  off  and  the  wound  that  is  left  will  be 
very  small  and  insignificant. 

Probably  Botriomycosis. — E.  F.  L., 
Sedro.  Wash.  What  you  describe  is  probably 
a  case  of  botriomycosis,  more  frequently  of 
late  among  horses  than  it  used  to  be.  Get 
m  a  reliable  drug-store  the  following  prescrip- 
tion made:  Rc.  Acid,  arsenieos  une.  one 
half.  Potass,  caustic,  fus.  dram  2.  Pulv. 
gunim.  acaciae  unc.  one  half.  Aq.  distill,  unc. 
one  and  one  half.  Misce  fiat  linim.  To  be 
dispensed  in  a  salt-mouthed  vial,  and  signed, 
"Poison!  For  external  use."  Having  procured 
this  very  poisonous  and  caustic  medicine,  pre- 
pare a  wood  spatulum,  just  wide  enough  to 
go  into  the  mouth  of  the  vial,  but  not  much 
more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
having  a  handle  of  convenient  length.  Dip 
your  spatulum  into  the  vial  and  smear  what 
will  adhere  to  it  over  the  surface  of  the  mor- 
bid growths;  repeat  this  until  the  surface  of 
each  is  coated  with  a  uniform  thin  layer,  just 
thick  enough  to  fairly  cover  the  surface,  but 
be  careful  not  to  bring  the  caustic  into  con- 
tact with  anything  else,  neither  with  your 
hands  nor  with  the  health.v  skin  of  the  an- 
imal. Having  thus  coated  the  surface  of  the 
growths,  cover  each  of  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  then  tie  the 
animal  in  stich  a  way  that  the  same  cannot 
reach  any  one  of  the  morbid  growths  with 
its  mouth.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  per- 
formed, and  the  animal  is  effectively  pre- 
vented from  disturbing  and  irritating  the  mor- 
bid growths,  nothing  more  will  be  required 
except  cleaning  the  stall  in  a  thorough  manner 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  provide  clean  bed- 
ding, if  possible,  of  sawdust  instead  of  straw, 
for  it  is  supposed  that  the  botriomyces 
which  cause  the  trouble  are  often  present  in 
the  straw  and  tbns  introduced  Into  small 
sores  or  lesions.  If.  after  the  growths  have 
dropped  off  a  sore  should  remain,  you  may 
dress  the  latter  twice  a  day  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodoform  and 
tannic  acid. 
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Xew  Improved  Thermal  Va- 
por Batii  Cabinet  (patented). 
It  jrives  a  hot  vapor  bath  which 
forces  all  impurities  from  the 
system  by  natural  action  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  Ininie- 
diate  relief  guaranteed  in 
worst  forms  of  Bheumati>ini. 
!\eural|;la,  JLa  Grippe.  Gout. 
InKomiilu;  all  Blood,  .Sktii, 
Xerve  and  Kidney  DUeawe*  ; 
reduces  Surplus  I'lesh.  Ono 
both  oure.*  the  wor!*t  cold. 
I'nequaled  for  general  bathing 
purposes.   Folds  up  Avlien  not 
in  use.  Price  ^5.00.  Ladies 
should  have  our  Complexion 
Steamer,  used  in  conjunction         oRif-r  nn 
with  Cabinet  :priceSl.i)Cextra.  ' 
Invaluable  for  the  suecessful  treatment  of  Asthma  and 
Catarrh.  Clear**  the  -Skin,  removes  Pimples.  Blemishes, 
Blotches  and  Salt  Rheum;  eivt-*  a  s„n.  velrety  ff-implexion. 
CDCC  DesiTiptive  circular  and  testimonials  to  all  who 

rREC  write.    SI-KI  IAL  IM)t(EHE.NTS  TO  .tSE.VTS. 

MOLLENKOPP  &  McCREERY,  191  Snmmlt  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Buy  a  Phonograph 

If  you  thiak  of  buyiag  a  taltihg  machine-^not  a  phone, 
or  a  gram,  or  a  graph,  or  any  c4ieap  imitatioii  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 

Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  pla>-s.  talks.  Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds— 
of  the  lark,  chirp  of  the'cricket,  barking  of  dogs,  i 
Operatic  music,  both  TOcal  and  instrumental ;  I 
sacred  son^s;  band  selections ;  - piano,  cornet, 
banjo;  voices  of  famous  singers  and  orators; 
your  own  voice  ;  your  children's  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

■will  reproduce  any  record,  will  malce  recor  i^.  a: 
will  shave  tliem  oiT  for  use  a  second  time.  Fun 
for  the  whole  family.    Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  long  winter  even' 
ings.   A  child  can  of>erate  it. 
"Wonderful ! 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  Yoik. 
Factory-  at  Edison's  Laboratory, 
Orange,  N.  J.  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  D       (Latest  Edition.) 


DON'T  BURN  FEED 

Grind  erain  in  the  luill  that  does 
not  tieat  up  and  damage  it. 

QUAKER  CITY 

^       Grinding  Mill 

Perfect  action,  avoiding  friction, 
and  giving  the  best  meal.  Grinds 
corn  and  cob,  and  meal  for  feed 
^  and  table.   Catalogne  free. 
'  A.W.Str»nbACo.,S737  FnbertSt..PbIIa. 
_         "^TheA.W.  StranbCo,,  4S.  CanalSi.,  CWcuen, 
also  Wattern  A^Dtc  for  SmaJley's  Powert,  Shellers  A  luturft. 


WHV   Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old. 

^6.50  buys  4  Wheels  7-8  In.  Strrl  Tlr« 

$6.85  liuys  4  (nrriage  Wheels  1  in.  Sleel  Tire 

Repairing  costs  as  much  and  soon  need* 
*  ed  at'ain.   our  wheels  are  well  made 
from  irood  material.  We  give  fall  value 
!S  for  money ;  purcliaser  satisfied.  We  can 
^  fm-nisli  axles  and  set  Iwxes  properly. 
2  Good  wheels  cannot  he  made  for  less 
monev.   Write  for  full  price  list  and 
directions  for  measnringr. 

WII.3II>(;T0.\  wheel  t  o.,  Wllmlnglon,  Del. 


8.  W. 


BE.'tKeHrBB,  Chester  Whit* 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Gnemsey  4  Hoi- 
Btein  Cattle.  Thoroa^bred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hnntlag 
.    and  HoQse  Dogs.  Oatalogna. 
ochranviile.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHICKENS! 


IMPORTED  and 
DOMBSTIG 

45  vjirieties.  Best  strains.  Uirge  9C-page  illustratfd 
catalogue  of  Chickens.  Incohators  and  Brooders,  and  a 
4s-page  Poultry  lK»ok.  both  for  only  15  i-t-nts.  Address 
C,  V.  SllOEM.\KER,  Box  505,  FREEPORT,  ILT>s. 


FARMERS 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
DelOiCE  Mill  MASUFintjRreG 


CO.. 


!8AW  MItXS. 
SHINtiI.E  MILL8, 
PLANERS, 
CORN  MILLS, 
HAY  PRESSES. 
WATER  WUEEL8. 
901,  A'.Ianti  Gj.,  St  louis.  Mo. 


THE  CROWN  for  cutting  grem 

bones.  For  the  pooltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Zofcest  in  prirf.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monialB.    Wilson  Brot^.,  EA!»TUN,  FA. 


$100.i ! 


FOR  THE  BEST  NAME 


'or  a  skirt  company  to  be  started  in  Jan- 
uary. Tlie  onlv  condition  is  that  you  Iray 
a  sample  skirt  at  wholesale,  31.84.   Write  for  particulars. 

£.  F.  BALT/,  .Vnlinnil  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  Bids.,  .New  Yurb. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  L.  .Stephens, 
Dept.  L,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


We  PAY  J^u^^s'tlS ; 

TREES.  Outfit  absolutely  free. 


PR  loDblaiia.  M« 
Rocktort,  IBs. 
Dissvilie,  M. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Diseorered.  SendforaFREE 
packa^  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  .V. 
DR.  S.  F£BKET.   Chicaeo.  lUs. 


I. 


December  15,  1898 


THE  F^ARM  A^^D  RIRESIDE 
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CATARRH  OF  THE  STOMACH 


A  Pleasant,  Simple,  but  Safe  and  Effectual 
Cure  for  It 

Catarili  of  the  stomacU  has  long  been  con. 
sidei'ed  the  next  thing  to  incurahle.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  a  full  or  hloating  sensation  after 
eating,  accompanied  sometimes  with  sour  or 
watery  risings,  a  formation  of  gases,  causing 
pressure  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  difficult 
breathing;  headaches,  fickle  appetite,  nervousness 
and  a  general  played-out,  languid  feeling. 

There  is  often  a  foul'  taste  in  the  mouth,  coated 
tongue,  and  if  the  interior  of  the  stomach  could 
be  seen  it  would  show  a  sUmy,  inflamed  condition. 

The  cure  for  this  common  and  obstinate  trouble 
Is  found  in  a  treatment  which  causes  the  food  to 
be  readily,  thoroughly  digested  before  it  has  time 
to  ferment  and  irritate  the  delicate  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach.  To  secure  a  prompt  and 
healthy  digestion  is  the  one  necessary  thing  to  do 
and  when  normal  digestion  is  secured  the  catar- 
rhal condition  will  have  disappeared. 

According  to  Dr.  Harlandson  the  safest  and  best 
treatment  is  to  use  after  each  meal  a  tablet  com- 
posed of  Diastase,  Aseptic  Pepsin,  a  little  Nux, 
Golden  Seal  and  fruit  acids.  These  tablets  can 
now  be  found  at  all  drug  stores  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  not  being  a 
patent  medicine  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety 
and  assurance  that  healthy  appetite  and  thorough 
digestion  will  follow  their  regular  use  after  meals. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Booher  of  2710  Dearborn  St.  Chicago, 
111.,  writes:  "Catarrh  is  a  local  condition,  result- 
ing from  a  neglected  cold  in  the  head,  whereby 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes  inflamed 
and  the  poisonous  discharge  therefrom  passing 
backward  into  the  throat,  reaches  the  stomach, 
thus  producing  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Medical 
authorities  prescribed  for  me  for  three  years  for 
catarrh  of  stomach  without  cure :  but  to-day  I  am 
the  happiest  of  men  after  using  only  one  box  of 
Stuarfs  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  cannot  And  appro- 
priate words  to  express  my  good  feeling.  I  have 
found  flesh,  appetite  and  sound  rest  from  their  use." 

Stuarfs  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  prep- 
aration as  well  as  the  simplest  and  most  conve- 
nient remedy  for  any  form  of  indigestion,  catarrh 
of  stomach,  biliousuess,  sour  stomach,  heartburn 
and  bloating  after  meals. 

Send  for  little  book  uuiiled  free  on  stomach 
ti-oubles.  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 
shall. Mich.  The  tablets  can  be  found  at  all  drug 
stores. 

IT  MAKES  YOU  LAUGH! 

$IO  A  DAY  MADE  EASY. 

Greatest  Home  Entertainer  and 
Money  Maker  in  the  world.  Our 
wonderful  Ideal  Talklnsr  Machine, 
iouder  and  Clearer  than  any  other.  i_ 
In  vourovrn  home  you  can  hear  with 
startUns  clearness  speeches  by  McKlnley,  Bryan, 
(xladstooe,  l>epew,  selections  by  the  world's  famous 
artists,  also  Sousa's  marine  band,  comic  dialect  by 
leading  comedians,  etc.  An  unceasing  source  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  Talk  to  it  or  sing  to  it  and 
it  will  reproduce  perfectly.  Anyone  can  operate  it, 
everyboay  can  afford  one-  Big  money  can  be  made 
eellingthem;  or  by  giving  exhibitions.  Every  one  wants 
to  hear  the  Wonder  of  the  Ace-  Write  at  once  for  confi- 
dential offer  never  approached.  You  will  be  surprised. 
BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (Dejpt-A  . ),  Chlcaco. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Miss  M.Nobles. Raoin 
Wis.  wriiPfl;  *'Tou: 
remedyreduced  my 
'  weight  34  lbs.  and  1 
thlDk  it  is  the  simpleat  and  grandest  remedy  in 
the  vorld  to  reduce  snperfluous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  bos  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  GHEH.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  Loais,  Mo 


HOME! 


CTIinVFOR  BUSINESS 

o  I  u  y  I  ^^-'^'^^ 

keepinL',Basiness  Forms.PeD- 
m.inshi[>,  Com'l  Law,  Letter 

_  _  >VrUiii'.;,  Arillimelie,  Shorl- 

band.Enplish  &  Civil  Service  branches  thoroughly 
by  MAIL  at  your  own  HOME.  Success  guaranteed 
We  give  a  useful.  Money- 31  akin?  Edoca-  -  — 
tioD.  Salaried  Situations  obtained 
by  our  students.  National  reputa-l 
tion,eslablished40years.  ItwUl  " 
pay  you.  Try  it.  Catalog  free. 
Trial  Ifseon  10  cents. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTOH^ 

330  CollegeBlds-1  "  "-" 


,  Buffalo,  S.X.- 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  holtl- 
uiii  the  luxt  on  the  head  with- 
^  out  a  pill,  no  matter  how 

  harii  tli**  wimi  hlows. 

Just  the  thinu'  rur  rvrhsrs.  in  fact,  evei  y  lady,  young  or 
old.   Trice  25  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  280>^  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


_iipped  dirfc-t  from  factory  on  ^iODays 
jFreeTrlal.  Nf>  money  asked  in  ad- 
^  ^  mce.  Conditiuns  easy.  A  high-grade 
$350  Kenwood  Piano  for  $155.  A  first 
class  S"5  Kenwiiod  Orc:in  for  $3^.5l>. 
Local  agents  niu?t  sell  inferior  instru- 
ments or  charge  double  what  we  ask. 
We  also  have  Pianos  as  low  as  $1  25 

 ,.nd  organs  at$2  1  .75.  Lar^e  illustrated  catalogue 

sentFREE  address  in  full.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
160  W.  VanBuren  St.,  15-7  Chicagro,  111. 

KET.IABI^E  ME>  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  travelinjr.  to  int^odu^e 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  Ihroughont  to^vn  and 
country;  steady  employment; 
commission  or  salary;  «6.^.<tO  PER  MONTH  AND 
EXPENSE'*;  not  to  exceed  per  day;  money  depos- 

ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


WANED 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 
a  small  nost.  Noopera- 

  tion,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  I\o  retnrn  of  Rupture  or  fnr- 
ther  use  tor  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  liooU 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  Lfcg>J^^l>s 


i^THE  YANKEE  Fi RE-KIN DLER  Builds loo Hres 

fcc/  \   _,..„_■  with  3c  of  oil.  No 

g'^<S»««'a«oawo«iaRM5*2««««Oe«^  Itiiidlings.  War- 
raottKl  3  year3.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented-  Sample 
with  terms preiaid.  lOc.  YA^iKEEIilNDLEB.  CO..  OLXEY.  ILL.  37  Sta.  O. 


SUNRISE  NEVER  FAILED  US  YET 

Upon  the  sadness  of  the  sea 
The  sunset  broods  regretfully; 
From  the  far,  lonely  spaces,  slow 
Withdraws  the  wi.stful  afterglow. 

So  out  of  life  the  splendor  dies. 
So  darken  all  the  happy  skies; 
So  gathers  twilight,  cold  and  stern. 
But  overhead  the  planets  burn; 

And  up  the  east  another  day 
Shall  chase  the  bitter  dark  away; 
What  though  our  eyes  with  tears  be  wet! 
The  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet. 

The  blush  of  dawn  may  yet  restore 
Our  light  and  hope  and  joy  once  more; 
Sad  soul,  take  comfort,  nor  forget 
That  sunrise  never  failed  us  yet! 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


HEALTHFULNESS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

THE  first  consideration  of  the  home 
should  be  in  reference  to  its  health- 
fulness.  It  is  only  by  a  due  atten- 
tion to  particulars  that  the  house- 
hold is  maintained  at  its  best,  and  this 
includes  not  only  the  indoor  arrangements, 
but  the  immediate  outdoor  surround- 
ings. That  "order  is  Heaven's  first  law"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  order  embraces 
fitness,  arrangements,  simplicity  and,  above 
all,  neatness.  It  should  begin  with  the 
cellar  and  end  nowhere.  Too  often  is  it  the 
ease  that  certain  unfrequented  rooms,  espec- 
ially those  below  grounds  and  under  roof, 
are  quite  overlooked  on  the  occasion  of  peri- 
odical house-cleanings,  and  yet  the  air  of  the 
living-rooms  is  made  foul  by  emanations  of 
decayed  vegetables  from  below,  and  the 
accumulated  dust  of  the  lumber  garret  is  a 
standing  invitation  to  the  pestiferous  mi- 
crobe. 

In  populous  cities  the  drain-pipes  and  sew- 
ers are  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  to  repel 
which  even  the  most  efficient  safeguards  are 
incomplete,  but  much  is  gained  to  health  by 
keeping  the  run  clear  of  obstruction,  with 
an  occasional  flushing,  with  the  addition  of 
lime,  soda  or  salt  and  "hot  water. 

On  moving  or  clearing-out  day  we  look 
upon  the  dusty  pile  of  worn-out  and  utterlj' 
useless  rubbish  brought  to  light,  and  wonder 
where  it  all  came  from.  Not  one  thing  of 
all  is  worth  saving  or  carrying  away,  and 
the  whole  obtruding  collection  of  good-for- 
nothings  should  have  been  long  before  dis- 
carded from  the  family  storehouse. 

We  are  apt  to  be  too  indifferent  in  respect 
to  the  environments  of  our  country  homes, 
which  are  not  accessible  to  any  general  sys- 
tem of  sewerage.  All  waste  water  should  be 
carried  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  and  never  suffered  to  stagnate  in  the 
open  air. 

If  the  water  supply  is  from  a  well  it  should 
be  located  beyond  the  possible  pregnation  of 
objectionable  deposits.  We  have  in  mind 
the  corruption  of  well-water — in  one  instance 
by  a  cow-yard,  and  in  another  by  a  petro- 
leum refinery,  located  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  The  trouble  may  be 
years  in  manifesting  itself,  but  it  is  sure  to 
come  iti  time.  Open  wells  in  frequent  use 
are  preferable  to  closed  ones,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  the  advantage  of  continuous  fresh- 
air  purification. 

The  needful  appurtenances  of  a  country 
home  are  a  serie.'i  of  outbuildings,  including 
a  stable,  cow-shed,  hen-house,  etc.  While 
these  should  be  conveniently  accessible  from 
the  dwelling,  they  should  never  be  suffered 
to  encroach  upon  its  sanitary  requirements. 

(iood  health  is  the  foremost  consideration, 
and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  In  this  regard  a  great  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  parents,  which  the  exer- 
cise of  prudence  and  sound  common  sense 
will  wisely  meet  and  gratefully  fulfill. — New- 
York  Ledger. 

% 
FAME 

In  Cambridge,  where  Byron  was  a  student, 
a  tradition  still  lingers  that  even  as  a  boy 
his  one  thought  was  the  world  before  which 
he  perpetually  jSosed.  Wliether  he  ate,  or 
drank,  or  strolled  across  the  quadrangle,  he 
was,  in  his  own  opinion,  an  actor  upon  a 
stage,  with  the  whole  world  for  spectators. 
"In  his  last  days,"  says  a  recent  biographer, 
"l.e  talked  of  death  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
troops  as  the  most  fitting  end  to  his  career. 


in  the  eyes  of  the  public."  Another  man  of 
genius  who  achieved  a  brilliant  fame  dreaded 
notoriety  as  much  as  Byron  craved  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  said  the  biographers 
of  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  that  his  sudden  and 
great  success  made  the  last  year  of  his  life 
unhappy.  He  said  to  a  friend  in  London.  "I 
feel  as  if  thousands  of  peering,  curious  eyes 
were  following  n\e  wherever  I  go.  T  cannot 
shut  them  out."  Nothing  is  more  significant 
in  the  lives  of  great  workers  than  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  they  regard  the  world  for 
which  they  work.  Carlyle,  with  an  inward 
necessity  upon  him  to  preach,  held  his  great 
audience  as  probable  enemies,  and  was  al- 
ways uneasily  conscious  and  bitterly  scorn- 
ful of  it.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  on  the 
contrary,  was  so  in  love  with  his  work  that 
he  carried  it  to  the  public  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  child  wdio  calls  to  his  comrades  to  re- 
joice with  him  in  a  treasure  he  has  found. 
The  great  missionary,  John  Coleridge  Patte- 
son,  we  are  told,  "was  so  absorbed  in  his 
work  for  God  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
how  that  work  had  made  him  dear  to  all 
England."  Our  influence  upon  our  genera- 
tion largely  depends  upon  the  attitude  we 
take  toward  that  hydra-headed,  ruthless 
giant  that  w-e  call  the  world.  If  we  live, 
like  Patteson,  for  work  and  for  God,  we  shall 
not  care  for  its  notice  or  be  uneasy  because 
of  its  contempt;  but  if  we  live  only  to  win 
its  favor,  we  may  be  trampled  with  count- 
less others  under  its  unheeding  feet. — The 
Youth's  Companion. 

% 

PRESERVE  THE  CHILDREN'S  TEETH 

The  rude  and  thoughtless  manner  in  which 
physicians  and  parents  sacrifice  the  teeth 
of  children  is  to  be  deprecated.  Parents 
.should  be  warned  strongly  against  the  prac- 
tice of  having  the  teeth  of  children  removed, 
either  the  first  or  second  set,  unless  under 
the  advice  of  a  competent  dentist.  'When 
the  first  teeth  are  extracted  early,  and  for 
a  considerably  period  before  the  second 
teeth  take  their  places,  the  jaw  graduallj- 
contracts,  and  thus  dim'  iishes  the  space  al- 
lotted to  the  second  teeth.  The  contraction 
which  thus  takes  place  cannot  be  again 
recovered,  and  a  certain  fullness  and  rotun- 
dity of  the  face  are  lost.  The  first  teeth, 
though  very  frail  and  destined  for  a  tem- 
porarj'  service,  may  be  preserved  imtil  they 
are  displaced  by  the  .second  teeth,  by  having 
the  decayed  points  cleansed  and  filled  prop- 
erly. Of  the  necessity  of  preservation  of 
the  first  teeth  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
comfort  of  the  child  in  after  life  and  the 
good  appearance  of  the  face  alike  demand 
that  these  teeth  be  preserved  until  they  are 
pushed  out  by  the  second  teeth. 


GIFTS  AND  GIVERS  OF  GIFTS 

Kindness  is  not  so  much  shown  in  the  cost 
of  presents,  but  in  the  way  of  presenting 
them.  There  is,  as  a  German  proverb  says, 
much  honor  in  a  glass  of  wine — which  means 
that  a  gentle  nature  will  show  much  more 
in  the  way  sought  to  oblige  than  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  gift,  which  may  depend  on  the 
means  of  the  giver  and  not  on  his  heartfelt 
msh  to  be  kind.  A  man  may  be  able  to 
give  an  eagle  as  a  charity,  but  may  throw 
the  gold  coin  so  as  to  avoid  the  touch  of  the 
needy  per.son,  and,  by  humiliating  him,  di 
minish  the  value  of  the  gift.  It  is  given  only 
to  a  few  people  to  accompany  the  gift  with 
a  warm,  sympathetic  look  or  smile  or  a  kind 
word,  which  will  do  more  than  the  gift  itself 
to  console  or  comfort. — The  Occident. 
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Geo.  B.  Matoon,  Matoon,  Wis.  Pamphlet 
describing  10,000  acres  of  choice  farming- 
land  in  Langlade  and  Shawano  counties,  Wis- 
consin. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Circular  of  Burpee's  novelties  in  sweet-peas 
for  1899. 

The  Monitor  Co.,  Moodus,  Conn.  Illustrated 
circular  of  improved  incubators  and  brooders. 

Edward  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co..  Goshen. 
Ind.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  high-class  car- 
riages and  harness. 

Geo.  L.  Tabor,  Glen  St.  Mar.v  Nurseries, 
Glen  St.  Mary,  Florida.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fr\iits 
specially  adapted  to  the  different  localities 
of  the  coast  region  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states. 
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EVERT  year  I  read  in  paper  and  mag- 
azine the  ad\"ice  to  begin  preparing 
for  Christmas  early  in  the  year,  and 
I  -wonder  if  the  ■writers  follow  their 
own  advice.  Every  year  I  think  I  -will  do 
this,  but  December  finds  me  as  usual  with 
much  yet  to  be  done.  Everj"  month  brings 
its  calls  for  necessaries,  and  the  family  purse 
is  never  overfull.  Then  as  Christmas-time 
draws  near  so  does  tax-paying  time  and  the 
need  of  winter  clothing  for  the  family.  If 
ever  I  wish  for  a  full  pocketbook  it  is  at 
Christmas-time.  Of  course,  if  one  has  plen- 
ty of  time,  there  are  many  dainty  trifles  that 
deft  Angel's  may  fashion,  but  when  one  pair 
of  hands  must  cook  and  wash,  make  and 
mend,  there  is  not  much  spare  time  left. 
However,  let  the  circumstances  be  as  dis- 
couraging as  they  niaj%  we  can  all  do  some- 
thing to  add  to  the  cheer  of  the  sweet 
Chiistmas-time.  It  is  not  the  value  but  the 
love  that  prompts  a  gift  that  makes  it  prec- 
ious to  its  possessor.  Some  one  says,  "Xever 
let  your  gift-giving  become  a  burden."  It 
never  will  if  love  prompts  it,  for  no  sac- 
rifice for  love's  sweet  sake  can  ever  be  a 
burden.  If  you  live  in  the  country  and 
wish  to  send  a  present  to  a  near-by  city 
friend,  go  into  the  woods  and  get  some  roots 
of  ferns,  a  basketful  of  ground-iy>'  and  of 
holly,  if  it  grows  near  you,  or  some  sprays 
of  bittercweet,  of  strawberry-bush  with  their 
scarlet  berries,  or  of  any  plants  that  can  be 
used  for  Christmas  decoration.  It  you  are 
a"  flower  lover,  and  have  saved  seed  of  your 
choice  annuals,  make  up  some  neat  assorted 
packets  and  send  them  to  some  friend  who 
will  prize  them;  these  you  can  send  a  long 
distance  by  mail.  If  you  have  house-plants, 
and  have  neglected  to  start  slips  for  this 
purpose,  take  some  off  and  pot  them  now, 
or  if  you  can  spare  a  blooming;  plant,  so 
much  the  better.  .A.  few  cents  will  get  bulbs 
of  the  Chinese  lily,  which  is  grown  in  a  bowl 
of  water  and  blooms  in  a  few  weeks  after 
starting,  the  amaryllis  or  of  oxalis,  which 
will  be  prized,  I  am  sure,  by  any  flower 
lover. 

If  you  can  make  nice  cridlers  or  fruit-cake, 
and  your  neighbor  cannot  or  does  not  like 
to  cook,  send  her  some  of  your  make.  A 
bagful  of  nuts,  a  box  of  pop-corn,  some  of 
your  sweet,  yellow  butter  or  fresh,  new- 
laid  eggs  or  a  jar  of  thick  cream  are  also 
very  acceptable  gifts  to  your  near-by  city 
friends. 

If  you  live  in  the  city  and  wi.sh  to  send 
something  to  your  country  friend,  let  me 
whisper  that  she  likes  pretty  china,  dainty 
linen  for  her  table  and  any  pretty  trifle 
which  you  have  more  time  to  make  than 
she. 

Then  there  are  books  for  every  one.  What 
a  comfort  they  are!  There  are  cheap  books 
and  expensive  books;  books  for  the  old,  the 
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young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  little  chil- 
dren. Only  be  sure  that  they  are  good  books, 
and  you  will  give  something  in  which  the 
pleasure  is  lasting. 

Since  last  Christmas  so  miuli  has  liaj)- 
pened.  The  war,  in  which  our  nation  so 
nobly  went  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor,  op- 
pressed neighbor,  lias  brought  sorrow  into 
many  happy  homes.  In  many  houseliolds 
there  is  a  vacant  chair  and  hearts  are  nioui-n- 
ing  the  loss  of  husband,  son,  brother  or 


THB  FARAl  AIND  FIRESIDE 


and  the  legend,  "With  Thread  and  Hook,>iot 
Hook  and  Line,"  in  white  outline-stitch.  The 
insertion  was  old,  but  it  did  as  well  as  new 
for  this  place. 

There  is  a  book  upon  fancy-work  that 
was  once  a  primary  geography,  but  no  one 
would  recognize  it  in  a  new  dress  of  pretty 
blue  chambray,  with  an  outline  design  of 
spool  of  thread,  thimble  and  scissors,  and 
the  words  "For  Busy  Fingers."  A  mental 
arithmetic  that  had  not  been  soiled  inside 
furnished  the  foundation  for  an  exquisite 
book  of  poems,  it  being  just  wide  enough  for 
one  column.  This  was  daintily  covered  with 
white  linen  with  a  few  forget-me-nots 
worked  in  blue  silk,  and  the  word  "Poems" 
in  fancy  outlining  in  pink. 

There  is  a  general-housekeeping  book  di- 
\-ided  into  departments  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  an  old  electric-gray  gossamer  cape. 
This  has  a  design  of  a  tiny  tea-kettle,  broiler, 
coffee-pot  and  skillet  done  in  outline  with 
a  fine  brush  and  white  paint. 

These  are  all  the  books  that  I  can  now 
recall  to  mind,  and  when  one  considers  how 
little  she  had  to  do  with,  and  how  large  the 
results,  the  thought  comes  that  no  matter 
how  limited  our  resources  may  be,  if  we 
make  the  best  of  what  we  have  we  can  do 
more  than  we  think  at  first. 

May  Loxaed. 

a 

DAINTY  GIFTS  FASHIONED  FI^OM 
CRAPE-PAPER 

Among  the  dainty  fancy  articles  which  are 
displayed  in  such  gay  quantities  at  the 
Christmas  season  in  the  large  stores  I  find 


lover.  Although  the  victories  of  our  army 
on  land  and  sea  were  comparatively  blood- 
less, yet  disease  brought  bj'  exposure  has 
taken  the  lives  of  thousands.  These  brave 
ones  who  drilled  and  marched  and  bore  the 
discomforts  and  burdens  of  camp  life  through 
the  long  summer  as  truly  are  heroes  as 
those  who  fell  in  battle.  If  your  home  is  one 
left  desolate,  and  the  light  seems  to  have 
all  gone  out  of  your  life,  remember  there  is 
no  better  balm  for  a  sorrowing  heart  than 
trying  to  bring  cheers  to  another.  Seek  out 
some  poor  and  lonely  or  sorrowing  ones,  and 
try  to  bring  a  little  orightness  into  their 
lives.  Be  more  gentle,  more  tender  and  lov- 
ing to  the  dear  ones  still  with  you.  and  after 
a  time  the  peace  of  which  the  angels  sang 
at  the  first  Christmas-time  will  come  into 
your  heart.  ilAIDA  McL. 

« 

ALL  SORTS  AND  KINDS  OF  SCRAP-BOOKS 

A  lady  who  had  several  years'  numbers  of 
"Woman's  Home  Companion"  made  several 
nice  scrap-books  during  the  past  summer, 
with  an  eye  to  Christmas.  Being  an  old  lady, 
with  a  hand  that  will  not  allow  her  to  do 
fancy-work,  her  only  pastime  is  making 
scrap-books,  and  her  friends  save  all  their 
worn-out  ledgers  and  other  books  for  her, 
besides  giving  her  quantities  of  old  papers. 


Fig.  1 


The  books  that  she  has  made  from  this  ex- 
cellent magazine  were  formally  patent-ofiice 
reports,  bound  in  black  cloth.  Two  thirds 
of  the  leaves  were  removed,  great  care 
being  taken  so  as  not  to  loosen  those 
that  remained.  The  paste  she  uses  is  made 
from  flour,  water  and  a  very  little  sugar. 
These  are  cooked,  and  stirred  until  a  smooth, 
thick  paste  is  the  result.    It  is  used  cold. 

All  the  leaves  that  have  been  removed  are 
saved,  and  when  a  day's  pasting  is  over 
three  or  four  of  these  leaves  are  placed  be- 
tween each  set  of  damp  leaves,  and  these 
are  replaced  by  drj-  ones  every  few  hours 
until  the  book  is  perfectly  dry.  It  is  placed 
under  a  heavy  weight  while  drying. 

The  result  of  this  care  is  that  the  leaves 
are  perfectly  smooth.  Where  the  title  was 
upon  the  back  of  the  book  she  paints  with 
black  oil-paint,  and  when  dry  puts  the 
title  she  wishes  in  gold  letters,  using  gold 
paint  and  a  fine  sable  brush.  The  chil- 
dren's page  in  these  papers  generally  has  a 
picture  that  nearly  covers  it,  and  these 
were  put  into  an  old  account-book  that  had 
two  thirds  of  its  leaves  removed.  Some 
colored  plates  were  put  here  and  there,  and 
the  outside  was  covered  with  gray  linen  and 
an  ornamental  title  in  gold  letters  and  pan- 
sies  painted  in  oil-colors.  These  books  are 
lovely,  and  the  children  who  receive  them 
will  be  delighted.  She  has  a  great  many 
copies  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  "Woman's 
Home  Companion"  and  other  home  papers 
that  have  been  given  her,  and  I  will  mention 
several  more  of  the  scrap-books  that  she  has 
made: 

For  a  friend  who  spends  her  leisure  time 
crocheting  there  is  a  book  that  is  quite  an 
original  idea.  The  book  was  originally  a 
weatlier  report,  and  is  about  six  by  ten 
inches,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  thick.  In 
this  fully  half  of  the  leaves  were  removed, 
and  six  leaves  of  buft"  hoUand,  such  as  shades 
for  windows  are  made  from,  inserted.  Upon 
the  paper  leaves  are  pasted  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  crochet  patterns,  together  with  the 
directions,  and  the  holland  leaves  are  left 
blank,  for  the  owner  to  fasten  crocheted 
siimples  upon.  The  book  is  covered  with 
gray  linen,  with  a  band  of  fine  crocheted 
antique  insertion  diagonally  across  the  front. 


those  fashioned  from  crape-paper  to  be 
among  the  prettiest  and  most  popular.  Yet 
they  can  quite  easily  be  made  at  home  at 
a  small  cost.  I  have  in  mind  several  very 
beautiful  creations  which  the  reader  may 
care  to  have  described. 

There  was  one  very  dainty  case  in  pink 
and  white  which  could  do  service  as  hand- 
kerchief, glove  or  veil  case.  With  the  illus- 
tration here  given  (Fig.  1)  only  very  meager 
details  will  be  necessary.  The  foundation 
of  the  case  was  made  of  cardboard — four 
pieces  being  required — two  for  the  upper  and 
two  for  the  lower  part  of  the  case.  The 
lower,  or  under,  half  of  the  case  was  made 
entirely  of  pink  crape-paper,  the  ruffle  being 
about  an  inch  wider  than  the  ruffle  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  case,  thus  making,  when 
the  case  was  closed,  the  upper  half  (entirely 
white)  on  a  sort  of  background  of  pink.  A 
garland  of  pink  sweet-peas  twined  grace- 
fully around  the  inner  edge  of  the  ruflfle 
served  as  the  only  ornamentation  of  the 
case.  Sachet-powder  was,  of  course,  gener- 
ously sprinkled  between  the  cardboard  and 
cotton  wadding,  and  strips  of  ribbon  to 
hold  the  handkerchiefs,  gloves  or  veils  in 
place  crossed  the  inside  portions  of  the  case. 

A  very  dainty  match-receiver  or  hair-pin 
receiver  was  made  in  two  shades  of  violet 
and  ornamented  with  violets,  the  handle 
being  entirely  of  this  dainty  little  flower 
(Fig.  2). 

Fig.  3  shows  a  very  handsome  glove-box 
in  yellow  and  white.  The  body  of  the 
box  was  a  delicate  yellow,  while  the  chry- 
santhemums ornamenting  it  were  white 
and  yellow,  and  drooped  gracefully  from  the 
top  over  the  sides. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  very  pretty  basket,  heart- 
shaped,  with  the  sides  made  from  coiled 
crape-paper,  the  body,  sides  and  handle 
of  the  basket  being  made  from  white 
crape-paper,  while  the  flowers  were  of  that 
peculiar  shade  of  pink-red  which  is  not  un- 
common among  morning-glories. 

A  very  dainty  whisk-brooni  cover  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  .5.  It  was  a  rich  cherry  in 
color  and  ornamented  with  a  bow  of  cherry 
crape-paper,  with  intertwining  loops  of  .satin 
ribbon. 

All  of  the  above  articles  are  simple  of 
manufacture,  and  with  certain  color  combi- 
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nations  are  very  beautiful.  If  one  is  not 
familiar  with  the  making  of  paper  flowers, 
which  is  simple  enough,  however,  I  believe 
there  are  small  pamphlets  costing  a  few 
cents  which  give  the  necessary  information. 

EiOTA  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


CHRISTMAS-TIMES 

Christmas  follows  so  closely  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  'Thank.sgiving-time  that  we  have 
hardly  time  to  think  of  another  exquisite 
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bill  of  fare — provided  we  have  been  busied 
with  that  kind  of  Thanksgiving  fare.  But 
the  Christmas  dinner  will  doubtless  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  F.A.RM  and 
Fireside  family  stands  in  no  immediate 
need  of  cookery  suggestions  from  me.  But 
presents  we  are  all  of  us  thiriking  about,  and 
undoubtedly  wondering  what  we  shall  give, 
though  there  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  where 
and  to  whom. 

A  year  slips  by  so  fast,  and  it  brings 
changes  that  are  drear  in  retrospect  as  well 
as  changes  that  at  least  should  have  made 
us  thrice  glad.  And  to  think  even  this 
fast-coming  Christmas-lide  is  to  bring  sorrow 
and  heartache  to  some  one  that  is  some- 
where. For  there  passes  never  a  day  but 
that  .some  home  is  made  desolate — even  that 
day  that  commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ, 
our  Savior  of  the  world! 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  150  A.  D.,  we  are 
told,  the  day  that  to-day  we  celebrate  as  the 
birthday  of  Christ  was  recognized  among 
Christians  without  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
the  natal  day  of  the  Savior.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged the  best  foundation  that  we  have 
for  the  authenticity  of  December  25th  as  the 
birthday  of  Him  whose  memory  and  whose 
birth  we  seek  in  so  many  ways  to  conimem- 
orate.  We  are  told  that  it  is  quite  as  cer- 
tain that  Jesus  of  Xazareth  was  born  upon 
this  date  as  that  Augustus,  the  emperor 
under  whom  he  was  born,  was  born  in  the 
sixty-third  year  before  him,  or  that  Tiberius, 
the  emperor  under  whom  he  died,  came  into 
the  world  forty-two  years,  one  month  and 
nine  days  before  him.  And  this  much  for 
the  history  of  the  one  and  only  pure  and 
imdefiled  man  who  ever  came  into  the  world, 
and  remained  so  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

We  are  every  year  reminded  to  make 
practical  presents,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  very 
wise  reminder.  Yet  this  same  practical 
method  has  been  sometimes  made  too  practi- 
cal perhaps.  In  making  these  practical  gifts 
let  us  remember  to  make  them  entirely 
suited  to  the  use  of  the  one  to  whom  pre- 
sented, and  not  so  generally  useful  that  any 
one  or  all  of  the  family  will  be  tempted  to 
make  use  of  them.  If  father  or  mother  is  to 
have  a  handsome,  but  above  all,  a  comfort- 
able chair,be  sure  that  after  it  is  purchased 
and  presented  it  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as 
too  good  for  every-day  use,  and  be  sure 
that  the  one  for  whom  intended  shall  have 
the  undisputed  use  of  it,  even  by  action  if 
not  by  word. 

Choose  books  for  several  of  your  presents 
if  the  purse  will  permit.  And  it  surely  will 
if  it  warrants  purchases  of  almost  any  nature 
whatever.  Handsomely  bound  books  from 
standard  authors  are  to  be  had  for  sums 
much  less  than  a  dollar,  and  a  book  is  a 
gift  so  graceful  that  to  any  one  it  may  be 
offered  in  the  best  of  good  taste. 

A  Christmas  tree  for  the  little  folks  comes 
never  amiss,  and  it  gives  so  much  of  pleas- 
ure at  so  little  trouble  and  cost.  A  year 
ago  a  dozen  of  little  folks,  the  children  of  a 
little  "clique"'  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
were  so  delighted  with  such  a  surprise  that 
had  been  planned  for  them  that  every 
one  felt  repaid  for  every  exertion  made  in 
their  behalf.  An  elegant  Christmas  supper 
was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  day  to  all, 
and  the  happiness  and  good  cheer  of  the 
entire  occasion  to  all  who  were  there  paid 
well  the  host  and  hostess  who  had  bidden 
their  guests  and  invited  the  parents  to  bring 
their  presents  for  their  children  and  place 
them  on  the  tree.  Four  little  maids  that 
evening  were  presented  with  cradles  for 
their  dollies;  nor  were  tliey  toy  affairs.  Two 
ladies  who  were  quite  experts  with  bracket- 
saws  fashioned  the  pieces  after  a  home-de- 
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signed  pattern,  and  one  of  them,  an  artist 
and  a  painter  of  beautiful  pictures,  painted 
them  all  a  delicate  blue,  and  decorated  them 
in  an  artistic  style.  Children  of  an  older 
growth  than  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended wished  themselves  little  folks  again, 
for  the  cradles  looked  so  handsome,  and  were 
so  substantial  withal,  that  the  mothers  of 
the  babes  were  as  intoxicated  with  the  de- 
lights of  the  hour  as  were  the  babes  them- 
selves, with  their  dollies  and  cradles.  At 
some  one's  home  among  the  so-called 
"clique"  of  dear  and  intimate  friends  there 
is  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  pleasures  and 
festivities  of  the  ChristmaB  of  '96. 

But  how  the  sad  things  do  creep  in!  Mid  the 
preparations  and  joys  of  those  hours  there 
comes  word,  "She  can  live  but  a  few  days 
longer,  I  fear,  my  dear  boy!"  And  a  phy- 
sician tells  the  young  husband  of  a  year  that 
only  for  a  little  while  can  he  keep  his  young 
wife.  After  hours  of  mind-agony,  with  her 
consent  he  gives  his  to  the  operation  that 
may  prolong  the  life  perhaps  a  little  longer, 
and  the  day  before  Christmas,  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  chloroform  that 
deadens  to  pain  for  the  hour,  the  knife  is 
applied,  and  breathlessly  her  physicians  and 
all  who  are  dearest  to  the  sufferer  await 
the  awakening  and  the  results.  At  mid- 
night, just  as  the  bells  were  ringing  pro- 
claiming the  approach  of  the  day  when  all 
would  be  calling  and  proclaiming  it  the  day 
of  holidays — Christmas — one  of  the  anxious 
physicians  came  to  the  door  of  the  husband, 
who  waited  with  fear  and  anxiety,  and  told 
him  that  one  short  year  more  his  wife  would 
be  spared  to  him — but  just  one  was  all  he 
could  promise.  He  went  in  to  see  her,  and 
through  all  her  agony  she  smiled  at  him  from 
her  couch,  and  kissing  him,  said,  "God  is 
very  good  to  us,  darling.  I  may  stay  with 
you  for  a  twelvemonth  more." 

And  yet  we  who  nave  a  better  prospect  for 
life  and  so  many  things  to  make  us  happy 
and  content  are  so  often  found  complaining 
and  forgetting  that  "God  is  very  good  to 
us." 

It  is  well  for  us  all  that  these  heart- 
breaking things  in  life  are  revealed  to  us 
sometimes.  Every  heart  must  throb  in  uni- 
son with  the  hearts  of  those  who  mourn  so 
■with  the  hopelessness  of  such  despair  as 
must  have  been  that  of  .the  heart  of  him 
who  jcpuld  not  hope  to  keep  his  wife  more 
than<,one  short  year  more  at  the  farthest. 
"Angels  e'en  must  turn  and  weep." 

This  bit  of  life  history  has  not  been  meant 
to  sadden  or  darken  the  coming  Christmas- 
time. Yet  it  makes  our  hearts  the  more 
tender  toward  all  the  world  where  suffering 
and  grief  plays  a  more  prominent  part  than 
does  joy.  It  makes  us,  too,  the  more  apprec- 
iative of  the  kinder  fate  that  at  present 
rests  with  us,  and  we  turn  to  Christmas- 
making  with  more  of  a  determination  to 
make  others  happy  about  us. 

Nedella  Hampton. 
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CHRISTMAS  SOUTH 

Dear  Readers  of  Farj:  axd  Fireside: 
— This  is  Thanksgiving  day,  and  I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  Thanksgiving  number 
of  Farm  and  Fireside.   I  love  to  read  of 


Farmers'  wives  so  often  complain  that 
their  city  and  town  relatives  and  friends 
have  the  advantage  over  them.  They  have 
so  much  more  time  to  make  all  kinds  of 
dainty  and  pretty  articles  for  Christmas 
gifts.  They  can  watch  the  prices,  and  often 
secure  a  bargain  in  china  and  glass  or  silver, 
wheras  if  the  country  woman  goes  to  town 
to  spend  her  very  little  extra  money  she  has 
to  pay  full  price  for  everything. 

Well,  to  be  sure;  but  why  spend  the  little 
money  which  might  as  well  go  for  papers  and 
magazines  to  cheer  the  farmers'  long  winter 
evenings?  When  you  are  pickling  or  can- 
ning or  preserving  just  add  an  extra  can  or 
two  for  your  town  friends^  Most  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  are  fond  of  plants.  Just 
raise  a  few  from  bulbs  or  slips,  and  on 
Christmas  day  send  growing  plants  to  some 
who  are  down  on  your  list  for  Christmas  gifts. 
I  know  of  some  folks  who  are  very  willing 
to  take  their  present  sometime  beforehand 
in  the  shape  of  eggs  for  the  Christmas  cake. 
And  right  here  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions 
about  fruit-cake.  How  do  you  make  it?  1 
have  heard  of  people  keeping  it  for  a  year. 
I  should  like  to  know  something  about  mak- 
ing and  keeping  it. 

I  know  if  I  lived  in  town  my  country  rel- 
atives could  not  please  me  better  than  by 
bringing  me  some  pretty  prints  of  golden 
butter.  In  making  gifts  it  is  not  so  much 
what  we  should  like  to  give  as  what  we 
have  to  give. 

At  Christmas-time  the  servants,  especially 
the  darkies  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
sure  to  take  a  holiday.  The  young  people  of 
the  family  are  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  so 
busy  going  to  parties  and  entertaining  com- 
pany, that  they  have  very  little  time  to  help 


of  lard;  work  it  in  well,  and  mix  with  wat- 
er; mix  stiff,  and  work  it  into  shape;  then 
beat  with  a  rolling-pin  or  an  ax  for  half  an 
hour,  or  longer  if  you  like.  When  the  dough 
blisters  it  is  beaten  enough.  It  has  to  be 
beaten  hard,  and  a  little  colored  boy  is  the 
best  liand  that  I  have  found  for  beating  bis- 
cuit. Break  the  dough  into  small  jjarts  and 
work  into  tiny  biscuit.  Have  an  even,  rath- 
er hot  tire,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
beaten  biscuit.  These  biscuit,  with  slices  of 
the  spiced  beef  and  pressed  chicken,  with 
pickles  and  jelly,  will  make  a  supper  or 
luncheon  good  enough  for  anybody,  and 
all  the  things  mentioned  can  be  kept  on 
hand  during  the  week.  And  if  you  like 
to  add  chocolate  or  coffee,  fresh  and  hot, 
and  nicely  sliced  cake,  you  have  the  priv- 
ilege. I  meant  to  send  some  more  recipes, 
but  tills  letter  is  already  too  long. 

Theodora. 
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TIPS  FROIM  SANTA  GLAUS 

A  Comb  and  Brish  Receiver  for 
Mother.— Get  a  yard  of  huckaback  linen 
toweling;  cut  two  pieces  each  twelve  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide,  also  a  strip  nine 
inches  long  and  thl'ee  and  one  half  inclies 
wide,  and  a  six-inch  square.  In  all  these 
pieces  put  one  narrow  hem.  Over  them  in 
crimson,  blue  or  yellow  silk  embroider  or 
outline  any  easy  design  you  wish,  the  sym- 
bolic circle  being  the  simplest  and  most  dec- 
orative. Use  a  five-cent  piece  for  your 
design,  and  embroider  in  this  wise:  First  a 
single  circle,  two  interlacing  circles,  a  single 
circle,  then  three  interlacing  circles;  let 
double  circles  come  opposite  single  circles. 
Vary  your  design.    Let  two  circles  be  placed 


the  iiadded  lining  on  the  inside  of  the  strip, 
and  finish  with  a  heavy  white  or  blue  silk 
cord.  Fill  with  pretty  stationery,  fold  shut, 
and  tie  around  with  a  band  and  a  huge  bow 
of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

For  the  Sister  that  Has  a  Sweet- 
heart.—Take  the  finest,  daintiest,  sheerest 
linen  or  lawn  tliat  you  can  find.  Cut  a  tiny 
square,  hemstitch  it,  put  on  an  insertion  of 
delicate  Valenciennes  lace,  a  strip  of  lawn 
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old-fashioned  New  England  Thanksgivings, 
but  we  of  this  part  of  Virginia  usually  have 
oyr  "big  dinners"  on  Christmas.  I  am  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  help  my  mother  keep 
house. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  these  suggestions 
may  be  familiar  to  most  every  one. 


mother.  The  colored  people  are  delighted 
with  their  nicely  roasted  "possum,  and  per- 
simmons dried  and  sugared.  The  last  are 
really  fine.  Take  a  stone  jar,  put  in  a  layer 
of  the  fruit,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  add  anoth- 
er layer  of  fruit,  and  so- on  till  the  jar  is 
filled.  Cover  it,  and  set  in  a  dry  place.  The 
fruit  will  dry,  and  taste  like  dried  raisins. 

But  the  colored  cook  and  farm-hands  are 
sure  to  expect  some  of  the  Christmas  food 
prepared  by  the  white  folks,  and  during  the 
week  before  the  holidays  are  quite  willing  to 
help  with  the  work.  Of  course,  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  has  to  be  a  great  affair,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  meals  served  during  the 
holidays  need  not  be  so  elaborate,  and  moth- 
er will  show  her  good  sense  if,  beforehand, 
she  prepares  food  that  will  keep  some  length 
of  time.  For  spiced  beef  take  a  round 
weighing  fifteen  pounds,  and  place  it  on  a 
large  platter.  Mix  well  two  dessert-spoon- 
fuls of  pepper,  two  of  allspice,  two  of  cloves, 
two  of  saltpeter  and  twelve  of  salt  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  molasses.  Kub  this  com- 
pound into  both  sides  of  the  round,  and  re- 
peat the  process  every  morning  for  three 
weeks,  turning  the  round  over  on  the  plat- 
ter daily.  When  it  is  ready  for  use  make  a 
good  gravy  of  beef  and  put  it,  with  the  spiced 
round,  into  the  oven,  where  it  must  stew 
slowly  for  several  hours.  Cover  it  closely 
while  stewing,  and  add  water  to  the  gravy 
if-  necessary.  Do  not  cut  until  cold,  and 
then  in  very  thin  slices. 

For  pressed  chicken  boil  the  chicken  till 
the  bones  can  be  easily  removed;  chop  the 
chicken  fine  or  put  it  through  a  sausage- 
grinder — the  latter  is  better — mix  a  few 
bread-crumbs  with  the  chicken,  put  it  back 
in  the  liquor,  and  let  boil  a  few  minutes. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  sage.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  get  it  too  moist.  Place  it  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  place  a  weight  on. 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  beaten  biscuit 
— such  biscuit  as  the  old-time  southern  cooks 
used  to  make?  Sift  two  quarts  of  flour,  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  .salt,  two  very  scant,  in 
fact,  hardly  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  to  a  quart  of  flour.  This  last 
is  a  modern  improvement,  for  in  olden  times 
baking-powders  were  unkno^vn.  To  two 
quarts  of  flour  take  two  level  tablespoonfuls 


close  to  each  other.  Place  them  in  pyramids 
and  semicircles.  When  through  with  this 
part  catch  your  hem  down  with  any  pretty 
fancy  stitch.  Lay  the  square  on  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  the  large  pieces  and  sew  it 
through  the  center  with  the  fancy  stitch. 
On  the  center  of  the  other  large  piece  fasten 
the  strip  by  the  outer  edge.  Sew  up  as  a 
bag;  around  the  mouth  fasten  a  strip  of 
tape,  insert  a  yard  of  red  silk  braid  to  draw 
it  up,  and  you  have  a  beautiful,  dainty  and 
ser\'iceable  comb  and  brush  case. 

For  the  Sister  that  Liktss  Dainty 
FuRNiSHiNGS.  — Take  four  pretty  linen 
handkerchiefs.  L'nite  in  a  squai'e  with  an 
insei-tion  of  duplicate  Valenciennes  lace.  If 
the  handkerchiefs  have  an  embroidered  bor- 
der, finish  with  a  soft  frill  of  lace;  if  they 
are  plain,  let  the  hemstitching  furnish  the 
finish.  This  makes  a  pretty  cover  for  the 
parlor  table,  or  a  lovely  centerpiece  for  the 
dining-room  table. 

For  Soiiedody's  Sideboard.— Take  three 
handkerchiefs,  unite  by  simply  catching  the 
points  together  or  by  narrow  strips  of  Valen- 
ciennes insertion. 

For  Grandjia. — Grandma  likes  pincush- 
ions, and  here  is  one  so  uni<iue  that  it  will 
please  her  every  time  she  glances  at  it.  You 
will  require  a  Chinese-doll  head,  a  half  yard 
of  gay  striped  silk  and  a  well-padded  cushion 
eight  inches  in  length  and  three  and  one 
half  inches  in  width.  Secure  the  head  firmly 
to  the  cushion,  then  dress  the  upijer  part  of 
Yung  Ling  first.  Cut  the  upper  drapery  in 
a  square  of  eight  inches,  make  an  opening 
for  the  neck,  and  adju.st  the  sleeves  in  im- 
itation of  Chinese  drapery.  Make  a  snug 
casing  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
draw  well  up  under  the  arms.  The  same 
idea  carried  out  with  a  .Japanese  or  Indian 
head,  following  their  costumes,  makes  the 
cutest  and  most  entertaining  of  gifts. 

For  the  Forti  nate  Friend.— Take  a 
strip  of  celluloid  or  ivorine  twenty  inches 
in  length  and  ten  inches  in  width.  Pink  the 
edges  carefully.  If  you  can  paint  or  sketch, 
decorate  the  back  with  a  cluster  of  carna- 
tions or  scatter  forget-me-nots  all  over  the 
cover.  Take  a  strip  of  ])ale  blue  silk  or  satin, 
pad  with  cotton,  perfume  with  orris-rot  or 
violet  powder,  glue  the  hem  down,  then  glue 


the  same  width  as  the  insertion,  then  a  ruffle 
of  old-fashioned  footing;  or  if  you  know  how 
to  make  tatting,  put  on  a  border  of  dainty 
tatting  circles.  A  dash  of  perfume  finishes 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  gift. 

For  the  Book-loyer  in  the  Family.— 
Select  a  yard  of  fine  white  huckaback  towel- 
ing, as  the  Unen  has  a  pleasanter  touch  to 
the  hand  than  cloth.  It  you  jirefer,  satin  or 
China  silk,  if  padded,  makes  lovely  covers. 
Cut  two  pieces  of  linen  ten  inclies  long  and 
four  inches  wide,  and  one  piece  fourteen 
inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide.  Over  the 
long  piece  trace  this  motto  in  pretty  lettering: 

"Bid  me  discour,se, 
I  will  enchant  thine  ear." 

In  one  of  the  lower  corners  outline  the 
lamp  of  wisdom.  Sew  the  smaller  pieces  to 
the  larger,  and  go  entirely  around  the  edge 
with  some  pretty  dainty  embroidery-stitcli. 
If  you  jjrefer  silk  you  will  need  to  pad  it 
lightly  Avith  cotton  and  line  it  throughout 
with  silkoline.  Embroider  or  paint  in  gilt 
or  silver  the  lettering,  and  you  will  have  in 
either  case  a  book-cover  that  will  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  most  luxurious  book-worm. 

For  Father.— Don't  pay  any  attention 
to  those  who  laugh,  but  go  ahead  and  make 
him  a  pair  of  good,  warm  slippers.  There 
isn't  anything,  that  will  yield  him  half  the 
comfort  that  a  pair  of  warm  slippers  will. 
You  can  buy  the  soles  from  any  dealer,  and 
you  had  better  knit  or  crochet  the  uppers 
from  gray  or  black  yarn,  and  finish  witli  a 
roll  of  rabbit  fur.  Let  part  of  your  Christ- 
mas gift  extend  through  the  year  in  always 
having  them  warm  and  cozy  when  he  comes 
in  of  an  evening.  He  may  not  say  much 
when  you  give  them  to  him,  but  if  the  slip- 
pers are  not  standing  before  the  fire  in  the 
CA-ening  you  will  most  certainly  hear  him 
say,  "Daughter,  do  you  know  where  my 
slippers  are?"  M.  M.  M. 

H 

CHRISTMAS  FRUIT  CAKE 

Two  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  four  pounds 
of  raisins,  stoned;  two  pounds  of  currants, 
well  Avashed;  one  half  pound  of  citron;  one 
grated  rind  of  lemon;  one  grated  rind  of 
orange;  two  nutmegs;  one  half  pound  of 
butter;  one  tablespoonful  of  allspice;  one 
cupful  of  strong  coffee;  one  gill  of  brandy 
or  wine;  ten  cupfuls  of  flour,  well  sifted,  and 
one  pint  of  Orleans  molasses. 

^IiXTTRE.- Cream  sugar  and  butter  first, 
then  add  molasses,  spices,  flour,  coffee  an  1 
brandy,  and  one  tablesjioonful  of  soda 
mixed  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  mix  well. 
Then  bake  a  small  piece  to  see  if  the  dough 
is  just  right;  if  your  dough  stands  up  then 
it  is  right:  if  flat  then  add  more  flour. 
When  dough  is  just  right  then  add  all  fruit. 
This  makes  a  very  large  cake,  of  which  ha  f 
can  he  u.sed  when  about  six  weeks  old.  Cov- 
er with  a  cloth  saturated  with  either  brandy 
or  wine.  Belle  King. 


A  LUNCHEON  DISH 

Whipped  cream  and  primes  make  a  pretty 
luncheon  dish,  and  it  is  easy  to  prepare. 
Stew  half  a  pound  of  best  prunes,  taking 
out  seeds,  drain  off  all  water,  mash  the 
prunes  with  a  spoon,  and  then  add  whipped 
cream  which  has  been  sweetened  and  fla- 
vored with  vaniila.  Now  have  ready  small 
custard-cups,  and  fill  with  the  mixture.  Put 
on  ice  until  wanted,  then  add  one  spoonful 
of  the  whi[)ped  cream.  Place  on  each  cup, 
if  one  wants,  either  pink  or  violet,  or  a 
colored  mixture  can  be  used.  B.  K. 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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HER  SHOPPING-BAG 

"lis  made  of  lustrous  velveteen, 
i)i;nvii  tight  with  silken  strings, 

But  I  am  sure  you  couldn't  guess 
What  very  curious  thiugs 

It  was  to  hold  from  day  to  day. 

So  I  will  name  a  few: 
You"ll  find  they  range  from  pins  and  lace 

Quite  to  an  oyster  stew: 

A  leg  of  lamb,  a  slice  of  ham. 

Bonbons  and  patty-pans. 
A  charlotte  russe.  a  cafe  mousse. 

Lamp-wicks  and  paper  fans. 

Love-letters,  cards  and  hateful  bills. 

Quail,  sausage  and  grape-fruit 
(I  do  declare  it  is  enough 

To  strike  a  brave  man  mute). 

And  many  books  and  locks  and  hooks, 
"U'ith  small  thiugs  two  or  three, 

Like  scent-bags,  pills  and  banjo-strings. 
Cough-drops  and  Oolong  tea; 

And  when  from  week-day  duties  free 

On  Sunda.v  it  goes  hence. 
Enshrining  in  its  ample  folds 

Prayer-book  and  Peter  pence. 

On  birthdays  and  on  holidays 

The  things  it's  made  to  hold 
Would  turn  a  miser  pale  with  greed 

And  make  a  pirate  bold. 

'Tis  made  of  lustrous  velveteen. 
Drawn  tight  with  silken  strings — 

This  magic  bag.  this  shopping-bag. 
That  holds  such  curious  things. 

— Anna  M.  Fowler,  in  N'ew  York  Sun. 

WAR  OF  THE  ROSES 

There  are  still  churches  that  cling  to  their 
conservatism  and  do  not  approve  of  raising 
money  for  religious  purposes  by  suppers  or 
fairs  or  shows  of  any  kind,  hut  by  giving  as 
the  Lord  has  prospered. 

One  church  holding  such  views  has  for  sev- 
eral years  past  so  far  coniinomised  as  to 
allow  the  young  women  of  their  foreign 
missionary  society  once  a  year  to  give  a 
supper,  charging  tAventy-five  cents  a  ticket, 
and  they  must  really  give  a  supper  worth  it. 

Tlie  annual  supper  is  held  early  in  Xovem- 
ber.  It  is  a  festive  occasion,  and  the  girls 
try  each  year  to  make  the  entertainment 
pleasing.  For  weeks  before  the  supper  this 
year  they  were  planning  ways  in  which  to 
carry  out  their  "War  of  the  Koses,"  as  they 
called  the  entertainment. 

T\Tien  the  evening  came  the  chapel  was 


There  was  a  good  sum  of  money  raised. 
While  it  made  a  good  deal  of  uverriment, 
and  was  artistic  enough  to  appeal  to  the  | 
esthetic  taste,  it  was  more  than  that.  Every-  I 
body  who  knew  of  it,  both  old  and  young, 
read  more  history  that  fall,  especially  about 
the  thirty  years  included  in  the  "War  of 
the  Roses,"  than  some  of  them — the  older 
ones — had  done  in  thirty  years  before.  At 
the  public  library  the  assistants  wondered  j 
what  had  made  the  sudden  call  for  histories 
of  England,  and  one  day  said  that  the 
various  literary  clubs  must  have  changed 
their  plans  of  study  for  the  winter.  All  this 
reading  w-as  because  the  girls  were  ingenious 
in  interesting  the  people  in  their  supper.  An 
effective  name  for  a  supper  as  well  as  for  a 
story  is,  after  all,  half  the  battle. 

Mabt  Josltn  SinTE. 


SUSPENDERS  IN  CROSS-STITCHES 

A  pretty  gift  for  lover  or  brother  is  a 
handsome  pair  of  embroidered  suspenders. 
Cross-stitch  designs  in  colored  silks  upon 
heavy  w-hite  corded  silk  are  very  suitable.  ! 
If  you  have  a  factory  in  your  own  place  you  j 
can  have  them  mounted  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense, but  to  avoid  too  much  work  get  a 
handsome  white  pair  of  the  kind  you  know 
your  men-folks  wear,  and  put  on  the  em- 
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beautifully  decorated  with  red  and  white, 
the  red  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  while 
the  white  prevailed  on  the  south  side.  Great 
quantities  of  paper  roses,  bunting  and  ban- 
ners-of  every  possible  device  carried  out 
the  color  scheme.  Wax  candles  in  red  and 
in  white  were  used  and  in  many  unexpected 
wa5's.  There  were  pretty  decorations  carry- 
ing always  the  same  idea,  but  the  gowns 
were  the  prettiest  of  all.  The  Lancasters 
had  gowns  of  figured  red  calico,  costing  six 
cents  a  yard.  The  dresses  were  made  in 
shirt-waist  fashion,  full  sleeves,  and  the 
skirt  plainly  hemmed,  but  about  the  waist- 
line puff.v  panniers  of  red  cambric  were 
fastened,  and  a  sash  of  the  red  with  large 
bow  at  the  back.  The  girls  in  white  had  their 
dresses  made  in  the  same  fashion,  save  now 
and  then  one  on  the  reception  committee 
wore  some  fine  white  dress  left  over  from 
the  summer  season. 

The  question  of  the  war  really  was 
whether  the  red  or  white  sold  more  supper- 
tickets.  The  girls  had  been  engaging  their 
friends  long  before  to  join  their  side. 
In  families  where  there  were  daughters 
on  both  sides,  part  would  sit  at  the  red 
table  and  part  at  the  white,  to  keep  peace 
in  the  '"war,'"  as  one  good  grandmother  said. 

The  president  of  the  girls'  society  wore  a 
white  waist  with  a  red  and  white  striped 
rose  pinned  on,  a  real  York  and  Lancaster 
rose;  she  wore  this  bicolored  rose  showing 
the  union  of  the  parties  after  the  war  was 
over,  for  all  the  money  was  to  be  put  in  one 
fund  for  mission  purposes. 

The  girls  cooked  the  hot  dishes  on  the 
cook-stove  in  the  church  kitchen  (for  they 
often  gave  free  suppers  at  the  church,  and  so 
had  conveniences).  They  had  fine  creamed 
potatoes,  croquettes  served  with  peas,  and  de- 
licious coffee,  besides  the  cold  meats,  rolls, 
cake  and  pickles  which  are  ordinarily  served. 


broidered  piece  and  finish  it  neatly  at  the 
edges.  This  is  much  the  fastest  way,  as 
the  other  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by 
experts.  K. 


CHILDREN'S  SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS 

The  little  tots  have  a  style  as  well  as  their 
mamas.  To  have  the  boys  dressed  in  proper 
style  they  must  wear  brown  shoes  and 
stockings,  and'the  shoes  must  lace.  Xo  mat- 
ter what  the  little  knickerbocker  pants  and 
square  top-coat  be  in  color  the  little  man's 
shoes  must  be  brown. 

The  little  miss,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  them  all  black,  and  her  shoes  must  but- 
ton. The  very  latest  in  lit- 
tle girls'  wear  from  two  to 
six  is  a  black  satin  skirt  and 
pretty  fancy  white  guirapes. 
The  closest  French  bonnets 
have  tlie  lead,  yet  there  are 
beautiful  creations  of  corded 
silk,  fur  and  lace.  Some 
bonnets  have  as  many  as 
five  little  feathers  on  them. 
All  bonnets  have  broad  ties 
tucked  and  lace  trimmed. 
The  double-breasted  reefers 
are  in  fancy  colors,  and  they 
are  very  much  trimmed,  and  how  sweet  the 
little  tots  all  look  each  in  their  own  style! 

b!  k. 
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NEW  STYLE  OF  EMBROIDERY  FOR  LOVERS 
OF  SOMETHING  SUBSTANTIAL  IN 
NEEDLEWORK 

This  new  etnbroidery,  which  will  at  once 
commend  itself  to  those  in  search  of  some- 
thing substantial,  is  done  in  leather  on 
leather,  and  various  things  for  the  home  can 
be  made  in  leisure  hours,  such  as  chair- 
cushions,  borders  for  heavj-  table-covers  and 
portieres.  The  groundwork  as  a  rule  is  of 
some  dark,  rich,  colored  skin,  and  worked 
with  lighter  shades. 

A  handsome  hanging  I  saw  was  of  maroon 
leather  on  which  were  worked -upi^ht  rows 
of  fleur  de  lis  in  yellow  leather,  and  the  stems 
and  leaves  green.  The  effect  was  very  pretty. 
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Another  pretty  thing  was  a  large  chair 
made  to  match  a  librar.v-set  in  green  leather 
and  quartered  oak.  The  head  of  a  tawny 
lion  was  worked  in  the  leather.  The  work 
is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  practice  and 
a  steady  hand.  The  pattern  is  first  sketched 
in  on  its  leather  foundation,  then  gone  over 
witK  a  keen-bladed  instrument  made  for  the 
work,  and  outlined  by  tiny  slits  and  holes. 
It  is  into  these  slits  tliat  the  working  leather 
cut  into  slips  is  drawn  in  various  widths: 
this  forms  the  work.  The  leather  can  be 
purchased  in  almost  as  many  co'ors  as  em- 
broidery-silks. The  needles  used  are  coarse 
bodkins,  blunt  points.  Belle  King. 
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Most  people  appreciate  a  good  thing  at  a  fair  price, 
but  some  few  will  only  have  the  things  that  cost  the 
most  money. 

The  Ivory  is  the  favorite  soap  of  most  people.  Some 
few  want  the  high-priced  toi'gt  soaps  and  think  they  must 
be  better  because  they  cost  more.    No  soap  is  more  care- 
^     fully  made,  or  is  made  of  better  materials,  than  Ivory  Soap, 

^  WORD  OF  WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  just 

K  as  good  as  the  '  Ivory';"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
3f        remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.   Ask  fo-  "  Ivorv' "  Soap  ani  insist  upon  getting  it 

^  Oopyright,  1898,  by  The  Procter  h  Gamble  Co.,  CineinniU. 
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THE  MAHONIA 

I  should  like  to  recommend  to  farmers' 
wives  to  get  a  plant  of  Mahonia,  our  only 
American  evergreen  shrub,  and  plant  it 
where  they  can  get  cuttings  from  it  for  win- 
ter decorations.  The  !Mahonia  will  not  en- 
dure the  winter's  sun,  but  if  planted  in  a 
northeast  angle  of  the  house  will  prove  quite 
hardy  and  be  as  green  at  Christmas  as  in 


June.  The  shrub  is  low-growing  and  spread- 
ing, rapidly  increasing  in  size  after  it  gets 
well  established,  fhe  blossoms  in  May  are 
balls  of  gold  and  are  exceedingly  attractive. 
The  young  growth  is  a  rich  carmine.  If  you 
will  plant  near  it  a  few  roots  of  Christmas 
rose  or  a  black  hellebore  you  can  have  a 
bouquet  for  your  table  at  Christmas  or  at  any 
time  through  the  w-inter.     E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  KEYSTONE  DRILLER 

Is  the  sum  of  all  excellence  as  a  well  maker. 

HRII  I  '^  WATFI?  WFI  I  «i  ^'^^  f'ei'th.  oil  or  gas 
Un.lUL,0  VVELL^  wells.  test  wells  for  lead,  zinc, 

gold  and  coal.   Made  either  with  or  without  Traction,  or  to  run  with  a 
tin eshing engine.  TOP  QUALITY.  BOTTOIVI  PRICES. 
All  kinds  of  Drilling  Tools. 

KEYSTONE   DRILLER   CO.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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Christmas  Gifts  for  Sensible  People.  5 

This  Solid  Oak  or  Wal-  Q 
DUt  Commode  rap«-urp,  - 
when  closed  T  ISxlSxlS  -d. 
It  comes  complete  with 
China  P^n.  The  entire 
Commode  \9  etrora-ly  con- 
stmct  d  and  wfll  fin  Rhfd, 
Kfta  1  DriceJi.OO.  O  deri 
filled  p'Oii 

Thi<=  Commode  is 
but  one  of  thousands 
of  bargains  to  be  found 
in  our  i6o-page  cata- 
logue of  Christmas 
suggestions.  Our  col- 
lection of  sensible 
presents  include  Fancy  ' 
Furniture,  Silverware, 
Clocks.  Pictures  and 
Lamps,  but  these  are 
but  five  of  the  32  lines 
PRICE,  $  I  .57.  marufacture  We 

are    careful,  reliable 
and  prompt  in  filling  Holiday  orders.    Our  50 
vears'of  valuable  experience  is  at  yoar  disposal. 
I'erhaps  you  thought  of  giving  a  Carpet,  some 
Rugs,  Lace  Curtai-.s  or  Portieres  for  a  present. 
We  publish  a  lithocraphed  catalogue  which 
shows  the  actual  patterns  of  these  goods  in 
hand-painted  colors,  and  we  also  pay  freight 
on  Carpets.  Rugs 
and  Curtains.  Sew 
Carpets  and  furn- 
ish lining  FREE. 

$3.95'. I.  Mh  t>-k 
mniJe  O  f  Q>1  '  I  If  red 
0  <kor  fi.  isbr-d  n  pol- 
i"hed  Molintf'uiy.  53 
in.  hii:h,  in.  w  d  • , 
9  in.  Krench  hnvelod 
m  rror  i  nd  eood  'n- 
t**rior  of  piijeo"  holt-* 
and  d-- .  Ufta.l* 
at  $10.(W. 

Would  you  like 
to  save  60  per  cent 
on  your  Holiday 
purchases  ?  Our 
catalogue  will  tell 
you.  Aduress  this 
9  way.  Price,  $3 

\  MINES  &  SOIV, 

i        l>'pt.:'.t«     B  %  I^TIMOUK,  MD. 


Make  More  Butter. 


Increase  each  cow's  profits 
at  least  $10  a  year.  Others 
are  doing  it  who  use 

The  Kneeland 
Omega  Cream  Separator. 

W—--\  Easiest  running,  least  cost  to 
I  I  buy  and  for  repairs,  simple, 
durable,  perfect.  Sold  under 
a  positive  giaarantee  to 
be  as  claimed  or  your 
money  back.  That's 
fair  enough.  Agents 
wanted  where  we  have 
none.  Free  book,  "Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,"  to  every- 
one who  writes  lor  it.  Address, 

The  Kneeland  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 
31  Ccncord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


"""■""•s  GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  cunstrucrod,  least 
complicated  and  fasii  st  griud- 
ingniillsmatle.  Oathemarkct 
Soyciirs.  AnheWorMrBColum- 
bian  Kxrosiiinnin  lMi3  they  re- 
llIvlU  the  hf?be«t  poaalblo 
..^4j«s.  award-  Srna2c.stamp 
,      ^  ,         for4  0l»nso 

ij^ij  cat a\oeviQ. 
Kfiiis  sent  on 
Address, 
LEOXAKB  I>. 

■-^Dept.P.NEWHAVEN.CONN 


DEWEY'S 


Great  book  free,  sells 
.^iJ.r,0.  How  to  Cine  Dis- 
eases witlioiit  ^Mi'diciiie ; 
power  of  i)uie  water. 

Address  Sanitary  Still  Co.,  12  H  St.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

CT  A  M  DC  =1'  once  to  i.  iKS  x.  imii  e.  Junn»iii.-, 
Ol  /ilTlro  s.  Datttia.torlooatlScts.  No  Stamps  taken. 


bu  Sewing  Machines  for  $18, 

 ^    \\'esell  ovt_r7  reliabie  Sewing  Machine 

-  -  nirifli'.    Wt;  LTujiloy  DO  agcots,  pay  no 

-  ■  u«MuinIfsions.  which  fnablca  us  u*  save 
l~_                        J    vou  troiii        to  J)0  oc  any  Sewing  Ma- 

~  ■  chiue  you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 

^  ^'Ji    new.  eaaraiiteetl  la'esi  improved,  with  all 

-  ^     "  i'^    aflaclimeiiu.  and  warraDit^  lor  10  years. 

^     p-j.,;     ^-r^\A    (Saiisf.iction  guaraotee-l  or  money  rt  fund- 
if^T^^^kS^'j^t^'^X.)   Our  illustrated  oalalugue  gives  full 
j^jihIW  ^^^i^^Cs^if*      |>ariicular.<i,  ao'l  will  be  mailed  free. 
^  ^    .*rt<ire>^:  J.  N.  HOOK  4  CO., 

N.  1.151  Central  Avr.  ri-vciNNATI  O 

*6  worth  for  60c  ."^end  10c.  for 
Cliristniiis  number.  Calalopuf  free. 
**  Dome  Kdiliouof  Popular  Music." 
D.  ni'LLKK,  iU'J  E.  ;atb  St.,  »w  York. 


MUSIC 
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THE  LOST  WILL 


Chapter  VIII. 


FOUND 


5SSHERE  was  a  ringing  in  Mrs. 
O'Bryan's  ears  wlien  she 
awoke  to  couscioiisuess.  and 
she  could  still  hear  the  roar 
of  water  in  the  under- 
ground current  as  it  dashed 
through  the  unexplored 
abyss.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  gasped,  and  then  her 
healthy  brain  at  once  took 
in  the  situation.  In  an  in- 
stant she  understood  that 
she  was  a  prisoner  among 
the  ruins  of  the  spring- 
house,  which  had  suffered  another  "cave-in.'" 
There  was  a  curious  feeling  in  her  head,  and 
the  knot  on  her  forehead  felt,  she  declared, 
"as  big  as  a  chase-box,  sure." 

The  roof  in  falling  had  followed  the  course 
of  the  tirst  accident,  so  that  little  Mrs.  Nora, 
prowler  that  she  was.  had  not  fallen  under 
the  main  ruin,  but  lay  back  to  one  side,  while 
the  old  timbers  had  fallen  upon  and  into  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that  her  entire  body  had 
escaped,  with  the  exception  of  both  feet,  which 
were  securely  iuiprlsoued  by  a  great  cedar 
beam  that  rested  upon  them.  The  beams  and 
sills,  although  uprooted  from  their  founda- 
tions, had  fallen  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch 
the  main  roof  and  hold  it  back  from  the 
small  body  of  the  prowler  among  the  ruins. 
A  breath,  a  whiff  of  wind  might  send  the 
thing  upon  her:  but  for  the  present,  at  all 
events,  she  was  unharmed.  She  opened  her 
eyes  to  a  gloom  too  dense  to  penetrate  for  a 
moment;  but  after  a  moment's  waiting,  in 
which  the  vision  adjusted  itself  to  the  dark- 
ness, iittle  Mrs.  O'Bryau  gave  one  startled 
little  scream  and  tried  to  spring  up.  Then  she 
fell  back  with  a  baffled  sigh.  The  big  timber 
held  her  down.  But  right  before  her,  so  near 
she  could  almost  touch  it,  she  beheld  a  long 
hollow  beam  that  had  been  wrenched  in  half 
protruding  from  a  heap  of  gra.v  shingles. 
And  in  the  hollow,  as  calm  as  a  bird  on  its 
nest,  w-hite  and  innocent  and  insignificant- 
looking,  lay  a  long  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
Straight  across  the  top  of  it,  in  letters  that 
looked  as  big  as  waffles,  the  prisoner  under 
the  I'tibbish  read : 

•■'Li^t  Will  and  Testament  of  Jonathan 
"Wottfack.  " 

She  did  not  cry,  as  some  women  might  have 
done,  and  she  did  not  call  for  help.  She  mere- 
ly lay  quite  still  for  awhile,  and  chuckled  in 
her  happy  little  Irish  wa.v.  and  blessed  every 
saint  in  the  calendar,  and  talked  about  the 
"OiildjCal's  claws"  being  clipped:  and  then 
she  tried  again  to  lift  herself  up.  She  had  no 
idea  that  she  was  really  fast  under  the  big 
beam,  but  she  was.  The  olistacle  that  held 
her  feet  was  outside  the  main  ruin,  and  upon 
it  rested  hundreds  of  old  shingles  and  sills 
and  ruined  timbers  that  it  might  mean  death 
to  so  much  as  touch.  She  could  not  with- 
draw her  feet,  but  she  soon  found  that  she 
could  draw  herself  almost  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  then  she  found  that  by  edging  care- 
fully down  to  the  side  of  the  wreck  and 
reaching  her  left  arm  above  her  head  she 
could  reach  the  extreme  edge  of  the  long-lost 
document. 

Three  times  she  drew  herself  up  and 
touched  the  paper,  but  each  time  failed  to 
grasp  it.  Only  the  tips  of  her  fingers  had 
touched  the  coveted  treasure.  She  fell  back 
and  rested  a  moment,  then  prepared  for  an- 
other trial,  for  she  had  no  thought  of  giving 
nj)  until  she  should  have  secured  it:  not,  she 
tcild  herself,  "if  she  had  to  spind  the  winter 
iiLthe  spring-house." 

So  she  crept  as  far  down  to  the  edge  as  her 
cramped  position  would  allow,  sat  up  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  extended  her  hand;  the 
next  moment  the  precious  will  was  In  her 
possession.  Then  she  did  a  most  naturally 
woinanish  thing;  she  dropped  back  among  the 
gray,  worm-eaten,  rat-infested,  bat -.shelter- 
ing, weather-beaten,  haunted  old  timbers,  and 
with  the  will  hugged  to  her  bosom  became 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  and  cried  like  a 
baby. 

Then  she  stopped  crying  for  awhile  to 
laugh  and  hug  her  precious  find  closer  to  her 
heart,  and  then  made  a  new  effort  to  free 
herself  from  the  trap  that  held  her  poor  feet. 
But  it  was  no  use;  she  lay  there  until  she 
was  stiff  and  numb  and  her  limbs  began  to 
ache  and  cramp  frightfully.  But  fit  every 
effort  to  free  herself  the  tottering  ruin 
threatened  to  come  down  upon  her  head. 

So  she  gave  it  up  at  last,  and  la.v  there 
waiting,  idl.v  wondering  how  long,  if  she 
should  be  buried,  suffocated  under  the  ruin, 
it  wotild  be  before  anybody  would  find  her. 
Then  she  wondered  if  her  body  would  be 
greatly  mangled  and  if  she  would  turn  black 
in  the  face.  Then  when  she  had  cried  a 
little  more  she  thought  of  Mike,  unsuspecting, 
at  work  over  in  the  cotton-field  among  the 
hands;  and  again  her  courage  came  back  to 
her. 

"He'll  nose  me  out,"  she  told  herself,  tap- 


ping her  shoulder  with  the  recovered  will. 
"Mike'll  nose  me  out.  so  Oi'll  not  be  worry- 
ing. That  is  to  say  if  the  ould  cat  don't 
come  home  ahead  of  him." 

Thinking  of  Mrs.  Womack  again  incited  her 
to  an  effort  at  freedom.  She  sat  up  and  be- 
gan to  look  around  her. 

"Oi'll  get  the  bearings  of  me,  at  least,"  said 
she.  "and  if  Oi  must  die  Oi'll  die  knowing  the 
la.v  o'  the  land,  anyhow." 

She  had  fallen  in  the  center  of  a  small 
clearing  in  the  ruin,  over  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  timbers  had  drifted  to  the  sunken 
side  of  the  building.  The  crumbling  old 
boards  were  held  in  place  overhead  and  about 
her  b.v  two  immense  cross-beams  that  had 
lodged,  and  in  lodging  had  lodged  the  small- 
er timbers  also,  and  held  them  in  a  temporary 
support  until,  perchance,  some  stra.v  gust  of 
wind  should  again  set  the  debris  tumbling. 

But  just  behind  her,  where  she  had  drawn 
herself  up.  her  back  rested  lightly  against  the 
weather-beaten  wall.  In  this  several  planks 
had  been  dislodged,  and  through  the  crevice 
Nora  could  see  the  green  grass  outside,  and 
could  feel  the  good  fresh  wind  blowing 
against  her  neck.   If  the  roof  didn't  quite 


she  fell  to  wondering  where  Mike  was  any- 
how. Something  had  happened:  he  would 
have  hunted  her  out  long  ago  had  not  some- 
thiug  prevented.  And  she  fell  to  imagining 
a  hundred  things  that  might  have  kept  him 
away  from  the  house.  And  while  she  thought 
and  planned  and  wondered  the  sound  of  the 
water  took  a  soothing  turn;  the  banshee 
breathed  upon  her  eyelids,  the  numbness  in 
her  feet  ceased  to  anno.v  her,  and  a  moment 
more  officious  little  Irish  Nora  was  fast 
asleep. 

She  did  not  know  that  a  <'l()ud  had  risen, 
and  that  when  the  spring-house  fell  there  was 
a  great  crash;  not  that  a  pair  of  wide  white 
e.ves  had  been  watching  the  ruin  when  she 
went  in.  nor  that  the  sauu'  startled  eyes  had 
peered  through  a  crevice  and  had  seen  her 
lying  there  among  the  old  timbers.  She  did 
not  know  that  the  owner  of  the  eyes  had  sad- 
dled a  mule  in  wild  haste  and  gone  galloping 
across  the  field  to  the  farm-house  over  the 
hill,  where  farmer  O'Bryau  sat  by  the  well- 
sweep  under  the  wild-cherry  tree,  nodding 
over  his  pipe  and  wondering  why  the  dinner- 
bell  did  not  ring.  The  prisoner  in  the  spring- 
house  knew  nothing  of  all  this:  her  last 
conscious  thought  was  that  it  was  growing 
dark,  night  was  coming,  and  she  could  do 
nothing  but  wait  for  relief. 

When  she  awoke  familiar  eyes  were  peep- 
ing at  her  through  the  gaping  cracks  of  the 
timbers;  there  was  a  rapping  and  grating 
and  drawing  of  rusted  old  nails  in  the  weath- 
er-boarding over  her  head. 

Then  the  spirit  of  mischief  awakened,  too. 
and  the  next  time  the  rapping  sounded  little 


crush  her  under  she  could  make  herself  heard 
through  this  crevice  whenever  Mrs.  Womack 
should  come  home,  or  Wesley  should,  as  she 
hoped,  wander  in  the  direction  of  the  spring. 
The  cabins  were  too  far  off  for  the  inmates 
to  hear  her  call,  unless  some  chance  good 
luck  might  bring  some  of  the  hands  to  the 
farm-house  at  noon.  Or  Mike  himself  might 
come  over  hunting  for  her  at  noon.  Mike? 
She  had  forgotten  the  instructions  given  him 
—not  to  come  home  until  he  should  hear  the 
bell  ringing.  And  remembering  these  things, 
little  Mrs.  Nora,  baffled  at  last,  gave  a  de- 
spairing cry.  ' 

"Saints  protect  us,"  said  she,  "and  the  poor 
b'y  will  be  afther  waiting  for  the  belli" 

Then  the  hours  drifted  on,  she  fancied,  into 
the  far  afternoon,  and  still  Mrs.  Nora  sat 
there;  it  began  to  feel  chilly,  and  she  knew 
the  dew  was  falling.  Mrs.  Womack  would 
be  soon  coming  home,  and  at  the  least,  she 
fancied,  would  sue  her  for  trespassing  on 
her  possessions.  But  it  was  growing  too  late 
for  even  Mrs.  Womack  to  venture  out  to 
the  haunted  spring  before  morning,  and  Mrs. 
O'Bryan  grew  really  alarmed  listening  to  the 
hissing  of  the  black  water  in  the  pool  some- 
where under  the  same  black  ruin  with  herself. 
The  banshee  became  a  reality,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  the  darkness  in  order  to  drop 
her  down  into  the  bottomless  spring. 

Then  her  mood  changed,  and  she  broke  into 
laughter— loud,  long,  healthy  laughter— and 
told  herself  she  was  "an  ould  fool  for  med- 
dling in  her  neighbor's  affairs;  and  that  Mike 
O'Bryan  was  another  for  ever  letting  a  mite 
of  a  second  wife  boss  over  him."  And  then 


"I  HAVE  COME  BACK  TO  BEG  A  HOME" 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  replied,  in  her  best  Irish 
brogue: 

"Come  in;  come;  don't  sthop  to  ring  the 
bell." 

"Nora?"  cried  Mike.  "Nora  O'Br.van.  and 
are  you  dead  in  there?" 

"Jist,"  said  Nora.  "Suffered  a  hundred 
deaths.  Michael  O'Bryan.  awaiting  all  day  for 
the  like  of  you  to  remimber  that  ,vou  had  a 
wife,  sure^  And  now,  Mike,  will  you  plaze 
to  pull  me  out  of  the  hole  Oi'm  into?  Don't 
pull  at  that;  wait,  wait,  man;  it's  shaking 
loike  a  ship  in  a  gale!  Get  the  ax  and  pull 
off  half  a  dozen  of  the  ould  boards  at  the 
back  of  me  afther  you'll  be  lifting  the  log 
off  the  fate  of  me,  Mike.  The  ould  roof  is 
read.v  to  tumble  upon  me  this  minute,  Mike; 
run  for  the  ax,  man,  and  get  me  out  before 
it's  dark,  quite." 

Mike,  who  was  reall.v  in  great  danger  of 
pulling  the  ruin  down  upon  the  poor  prisoner, 
dropped  everything  and. ran  for  the  ax.  A 
moment  later  he  was  industriousl.v  pulling  off 
the  boards  immediatel.v  behind  her.  At  ever.v 
touch  the  house  threatened  to  come  down  en- 
tirel.v.  So  fearful  was  he  of  bringing  it  upon 
Nora  that  when  he  pulled  off  a  few  planks, 
making  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  a 
small  bod.v  lying  flat,  he  called  to  her: 

"Faith,  Nora,"  said  he,  "and  can  you 
squeeze  through?" 

"Sure,"  .said  she.  "if  you'll  but  give  me  a 
pull." 

She  crept  down  upon  the  ground,  lying  flat 
as  possible,  and  worming  her  shoulders 
arotnid  so  that  Jlike  could  reach  her  through 
the  opening  he  had  made. 


"Now,  Mike,"  she  said,  "pull!" 

She  was  covered  with  dirt:  there  wasn't  Q 
particle  of  the  pretty  Irish  face  that  did  not 
wear  a  comical  coloring  of  brown  dust,  api- 
der-webs  and  smut.  After  one  glimpse  Mike 
broke  into  laughter.  But  little  Mrs.  Nora 
had  lost  all  patience  long  ago. 

"Pull  me  out.  you  spalpeen!"  said  she.  "ainl 
lave  oft"  your  laughing.  There,  easy  now!  Be 
sure  you  don't  tear  the  will,  Mike." 

Mike  dropped  his  hold  upon  the  round,  fat 
arms,  and  stared. 

"The  what.  Nora,  did  you  say?" 

"The  will.  Michael  O'Bryan;  the  ln>t  will 
and  testament  of  .lonathan  Womack.  What 
did  you  think  I  was  climbing  the  mild  lii\ts' 
roostiug-pole  for  if  not  for  the  will'.'  Pull 
me  out,  man!" 

"Nora,"  said  .Mike,  "let's  see  the  will." 

"Pull  me  out!"  said  Nora. 

"The  will  first.  "  said  Mike. 

•  Pull  me  out!"  repeated  Nora,  in  a  tone 
-Mike  knew  meant  no  yielding. 

"Niver  a  pull  will  OI  give  till  you  show  me 
the  will."  said  Mike. 

Nora  sighed  in  a  resigned  way,  and  said: 

"Hun  home,  Mikey,  and  fetch  me  n  pillow. 
And  fetch  me  a  bite  of  supper.  If  you  plaze. 
And  Oi  say,  Mike,  hadn't  you  as  well  h:ive  a 
mite  of  winter  wood  laid  in  for  me,  throiigh 
that  hole  In  the  wall;  for  on  the  terms  you've 
laid  down  here  1  sphend  the  winter.  Mike." 

"Faith,  thin,"  said  Mike,  "give  hold,  and  out 
with  yon.  Oi  don't  belave  you've  found  any 
will  to  begin  with,  sure  now." 

"No,  and  maybe  Oi've  been  dreaming  up 
there  in  the  "bluebirds'  cradle'  the  day  long, 
.Michael  O'Bryan.  But  look  at  that!"  And 
tritimphant  Nora  flaunted  the  big  writing  full 
in  Mike's  wondering  eyes. 

"I'ull  me  out  now,  Mikey:  pull  me  out," 
said  she;  "it"s  cramping  Oi  am  with  sthaying 
in  this  hole  all  the  day.    Why.  .Mike—"" 

"Yis,"  said  Mike,  when  they  stood  outside 
together,  free  of  the  haunted  old  house  for- 
ever, "it's  the  cloud  makes  it  look  darkish, 
Nora;  it's  but  two  of  the  clock,  and  it"s  but 
fort.v  minutes  since  the  house  caved.  You've 
been  wandering  in  your  slape,  Nora."" 

It  was  a  very  happy  pair  that  tntmped 
home  across  the  cotton-fields  together,  arm  in 
arm.  like  lovers  who  are  true.  Mike  was  very 
proud  of  his  wife,  and  Nora  was  very  proud 
of  finding  the  will.  But  she  reminded  .Mike 
that  he  ""was  strutting  a  dale  too  much," 
considering  it  was  she  who  had  found  the 
document  entirely. 

That  night,  when  they  sat  down  to  supper. 
Mike  said: 

"Nora,  you're  a  great  girl.  Why  didn't  you 
let  your  ould  man  into  the  sacret?  Sure  Oi 
can  kape  a  sthill  tongue  In  the  head  of  me." 

"Sure,  and  I  knew  it,  Mike,""  said  Nora. 
'"But  the  ould  negro  Ben  said  Oi  was  to  fell 
none,  and  Oi  thought  it  best  myself  not  to 
drag  too  many  into  the  thing,  in  case  there 
might  be  trouble.  And  the  ould  man  over 
there.  Ben  again,  said  I  was  to  hunt  for  it 
myself,  because  the  ladder  wi  uld  only  support 
the  light  load,  and  he  couldn't  thrust  the 
children  of  him  to  climb  it,  and  himself  was 
too  heavy.   And  so  Ol  did.  and  that's  all." 

Mike  grinned,  and  shook  his  head. 
"Own  up  fair,  Nora,"'  said  he,  "own  it  up 
fair;  you  wanted  to  be  the  one  to  clip  the 
ould  cat's  claws." 

But  Nora's  face  wore  a  serious  look. 

"Faith.  Mike,"  said  she.  "Oi'm  being  sorry 
f(ir  her,  sure  now.  It'll  be  the  great  come- 
down for  the  widow  Womack.  Oi'm  thinking. 
Mike.  The  faiium  gone,  and  the  power,  the 
big  cotton-fields,  aiul  the  b'.v  she  meant  to 
make  work  for  her.  The  farrum,  the  b'y, 
the  ould  house  and  the  banshee  all  gone  at 
one  blow,  Mike.   It's  bad  now.  sure." 

The  recovered  will  was  properly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  law.ver  Brewer,  and  in  due  time 
was  promptly  probated,  the  guardian  desig- 
nated in  the  document  was  appointed,  and 
the  estate  promptly  wound  up. 

Wesle.v  found  himself  tinder  the  guardian- 
ship of  Michael  O'Br.van,  and  was  put  at 
school  with  Tim.  The  farm  found  a  good 
lessee  in  a  persou  who  retained  old  Ben  and 
his  famil.v,  and  Mrs.  Womack  took  uj)  her 
abode  in  her  town  house,  where  she  .soon 
found  solace  in  a  second  husband,  as  Nora 
had  predicted.  The  new  husband  proceeded 
ver.v  promptl.v  ajid  .sy.stematkally  to  spend 
her  property  as  suited  his  own  extravagant 
notions. 

Friday  afternoons  Mrs.  Nora's  surrey  might 
be  seen  driving  into  town  for  "her  b'ys," 
who,  she  declared,  '"naded  a  holida.v.  since 
the.v  were  both  studying  the  life  of  thim 
away."" 

When  the  boys  were  through  school  Wesley 
left  Tim  to  go  into  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion, while  he  himself  went  back  to  the  farm. 
Tim  still  held  to  the  idea  that  an  Irishman 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  farmer,  and  to 
Wesle.v"s  insinuation  that  his  own  fatlier  had 
been  rather  successful  in  that  line  Timothy 
always  replied: 

"But  it"s  mother  runs  that  farm.  Wes.  And 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  help  thinking  wliat 
a  law.ver  she  would  have  made,  with  the  wit 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  nimble  tongue  of 
her.  Wh.v,  her  tongue  is  as  dearl.v  cut  for  a 
lawyer  as  .vour  best  clothes  are  cut  in  the 
pigeonwing." 

Twenty-one  found  Wesley  back  on  his  own 
farm,  with  the  old  servants  still  in  the  cab- 
ins. That  is.  Sam's  family  occupied  tlie  cab- 
ins; T'ncle  Ben  ami  Aunt  Jane  lived  in  a  new 
house  in  the  yard,  and  Aunt  Jane  was  Wes- 
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ley's  cook.  The  younger  children  had  drifted 
out  to  other  homes. 

The  old  spring-house  ruin  had  been  torn 
away,  and  in  its  place  stood  a  new  building 
of  stout  gray  limestone  that  defied  alike  bat 
and  banshee.  Crocks  of  new  butter  stood 
along  the  broad  stone  shelves,  and  pans  of 
sweet  new  milk  from  the  cows  that  stood 
knee-deep  in  the  southern  clover  or  cooled 
themselves  in  the  placid  waters  of  Stone 
river  the  long  summer  noons.  Peace,  plent.v 
and  sweet  content  came  to  the  young  farmer, 
and  the  life  that  had  run  among  the  shadows 
grew  ros.v. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sun  lay  warm  upon 
the  southern  hills  and  the  cotton  was  in 
bloom  again,  a  woman,  sad-eyed  and  weary, 
alighted  at  the  farm  gate.  Wesley  was  doz- 
ing in  his  hammock  when  some  one  spoke  his 
name:  he  sprang  up  to  meet — his  stepmother. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  noted  the 
changes  time  and  suffering  had  wrought  in 
the  once  harsh  face. 

"Jlotherl"  he  cried,  all  the  old  bad  treat- 
ment forgotten  in  a  moment. 

"SI.v  son,"  said  the  wear.v  woman,  "I  have 
come  back  to  beg — a  home — a  place  to  die  in." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"It  is  yours  to  live  in."  said  he,  "to  live 
and  grow  strong  and  happy  in.  Go  in;  the 
ke.vs  are  hanging  in  the  old  place  where  they 
used  to  hang,  and  your  room's  just  the  same 
as  you  left  it." 

From  that  moment  she  made  one  of  his 
household  always:  and  as  the  .vears  passed, 
and  she  remained  the  same  gentle,  kind  and 
grateful  woman  that  had  wandered  back  to 
beg  a  home  when  she  had  lost  both  property 
and  luisband,  Wesle.v  wondered  much  upon 
the  parting  admonition  of  his  father's: 

"Make  for  yourself  enough  to  insure  a  man- 
ly independence."  And  thinking  of  these 
things  he  understood  how  power  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  small  nature  is  a  lash  with  which 
he  whips  the  helpless  into  a  degrading  servi- 
tude. And  he  resolved  that  since  out  of  his 
own  experience  had  come  this  unhappy 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  aims  of  his  life 
should  be  to  always  speak  a  warning  to 
other  boys  who  might  cross  paths  with  him 
on  the  life  journey.  Not  to  make  money- 
getting  the  end  and  object  of  existence,  but 
to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  feeling 
independent  if  they  would  know  what  real 
manhood  rae.ant.  "A  living.  "  he  would  say, 
"is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  insure 
a  man  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  but  his 
own  self-respect  as  well."  Then  he  would 
add,  "There  is  no  man  living,  blind,  deaf, 
dumb  or  otherwise  afilicted,  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  given  a  sane  mind,  who  cannot,  if 
he  will,  earn  a  living.  Moreover,  the  whole 
world  knows  this,  so  if  you  fail  to  make  the 
living  the  world  knows  it  is  simply  because 
you  will  not." 

To  which  Mrs.  Xora  (who  sometimes  over- 
heard his  sermonizingi  would  add: 

"And  faith,  if  you  fail  to  earn  it,  like  as  not 
you'll  be  st'aling  of  it  by  and  by.  since  bad 
goes  to  worse  as  aisy  as  an  ould  sow  to  the 
mud-hole,  sure." 

THE  K^v 

a 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

When  suns  are  low  and  nights  are  long 

And  winds  bring  wild  alarms, 
Through  the  darkness  comes  the  Queen  of  the  Year 

lu  all  her  peerless  charms — 
Deceniljer,  fair  and  hcdly-i  rowned, 

■With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

The  maiden  months  are  a  stately  train, 

Veiled  in  the  spotless  snow. 
Or  decked  w  ith  the  bloom  of  Paradise 

What  time  the  roses  blow. 
Or  wreathed  with  the  vine  and  the  yellow  wheat 

■ftTien  the  noons  of  harvest  glow. 

But  oh,  the  joy  of  the  rolling  year, 

The  queen  with  peerless  charms, 
Is  she  who  comes  through  the  waning  light 

To  keep  the  world  from  harms — 
December,  fair  and  hoUy-erowned, 

With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

— Edua  Dean  Proctor,  in  The  School  Journal. 


THE  DEACON'S  PATENT  CHURN 


By  mil  S.  Gidley 


ONE  of  the  closest  figurers  and.  in 
many  respects,  most  original 
characters  in  the  thickly  set- 
tled and  prosperous  township 
of  Buckwheat  Ridge  was  Dea- 
con Peterson. 
The  deacon  owned  a  good 
farm,  and  held  mortgages  on  several  others: 
and  it  is  said  of  him  (by  those  who  were 
envious  of  his  growing  fortunes)  that  he  nev- 
er let  a  dollar  go  out  of  his  hands  without 
first  coating  it  with  mucilage  or  pine-tar  and 
firmly  attaching  a  reliable  string  to  it.  so 
that  he  could  bring  it  back  whenever  he 
wished,  and  more  along  with  it. 

This  may  not  have  been  strictly  true,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  farming  and  in 
money-lending  Peterson  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful. It  was  only  when  he  ventured  out- 
side of  these  legitimate  and  lucrative  fields 
of  human  endeavor  that  he  met  with  disap- 
pointment and  disaster:  and  it  is  the  history 
of  one  of  these  unfortunate  divagations  that 
we  shall  here  record. 

In  addition  to  being  a  first-class  mathema- 
tician, when  there  were  any  profits  to  be  fig- 
ured up.  Peterson  was  something  of  a 
carpenter  and  machinest,  and  one  thing  that 


worried  him  greatly  was  the  amount  of 
energy  or  motive  power  that  was  going  to 
waste  on  his  place. 

"Why,  plague  take  it  I"  he  exclaimed  one 
summer  da.v,  when  the  flies  were  unusually 
active,  "it  jest  makes  me  miserable  to  see 
them  fourteen  cows  of  mine  switehin"  their 
tails  right  along  stiddy  from  mornin'  till 
night,  an'  all  that  power  goin'  clean  to  waste, 
every  plumb  bit  of  it.  Why,  I  believe  if  I  had 
them  cows  all  fasiened  up  in  a  row,  an'  their 
tails  hitched  to  the  right  kind  of  a  machine. 
I  could  light  the  hull  town  with  electricity, 
or  pump  water  enough  to  run  a  big  factory, 
an'  soon  git  rich  as  old  Croesus  or  one  of 
the  Vanderbilts." 

"Well,  Silas,  why  don't  you  do  it?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Peterson,  encouragingly. 

"Why  don't  I  do  it?"  snorted  Peterson,  the 
question  seeming  to  have  about  the  same 
effect  on  him  as  the  proverbial  red.  rag  on  a 
bull.  "Purty  question  to  ask!  Why  don't  I 
do  it?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't.  In 
the  first  place  I  ain't  got  the  right  sort  of 
machine,  an'  in  the  next  place  the  machine 
wouldn't  work  an.vhow  in  the  winter  after 
the  flies  air  called  in.  unless  I  had  a  man 
standin'  alongside  of  each  cow,  ticklin'  her 
with  a  feather  or  suhtin"  to  keep  her  switch- 
in'  her  tail,  an'  I  reckon  that  'd  take  off 
considerable  of  the  profits,  so  it  ain't  goin" 
to  pay  me  to  start  a  factory  run  by  cow- 
power  jest  yet,  Hanner — not  till  I  git  the 
scheme  a  little  better  developed. 

"I  thought  one  spell  maybe  I  might  try 
heating  the  cow-power  house  in  the  winter, 
an'  fool  the  flies  into  the  idea  that  it  was 
summer,  an'  keep  them  buzzin'  an'  bitin' 
right  along:  but  I  dunno  whether  the  fly  con- 
stitution would  stand  such  a  strain  as  that. 
I've  always  noticed  that  flies  don't  seem  to 
hustle  around  an'  take  much  interest  in  what's 
goin'  on  in  the  winter,  even  when  they're 
in  a  warm  room  an'  there's  lots  of  things 
they  could  jab  their  bills  into  jest  as  well  as 
not.  The  most  of  inventors  don't  stop  to 
think  of  all  these  little  drawbacks,  but  I  do. 
I  never  crawl  into  a  hole  unless  I'm 
toler'bly  certain  I  kin  back  out  ag'in  when  I 
take  a  notion  to.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't 
propose  to  waste  an.v  time  or  mone.v  on  the 
cow-tail-power  idea  until  I  git  the  kinks  in 
it  all  straightened  out  an'  know  exactly  what 
I'm  doin':  and  in  the  meantime  I'm  goin'  to 
work  an'  finish  up  my  patent  wagon-wheel- 
power  churn." 

"For  the  land's,  sake,  Silas,  what  kind  of  a 
churn  is  that?" 

"A  purty  good  kind,  I  call  it.  Tou  see,  I 
take  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  an  ordinar.v 
democrat  wagon  an'  fix  the  inside  of  the  hub 
next  to  the  wagon-box  so  a  leather  or  rubber 
band  will  run  on  it,  an'  this  band  turns  an- 
other wheel  that  I  ^pect  to  have  rigged  up 
above  it.  projectin'  over  the  side  of  the  wag- 
on, an'  this  last  wheel  turns  a  lot  of  cranks 
an'  levers  an"  does  the  churnin'  as  slick  as 
grease  while  you're  drivin'  along  the  road  on 
business  or  f  er  pleasure,  as  the  case  .  may 
be." 

"And  where'll  the  churn  be  all  this  time?" 
Inquired  Mrs.  Peterson,  innocently. 

"Why,  settin'  in  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon, 
of  course.  Mighty  sensible  question  to  ask  I 
Don't  imagine  them  air  cog-wheels  an"  levers 
an'  other  arrangements  would  do  any  churn- 
in'  unless  you  had  the  churn  along,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know  but  what  you  could  fix  it  in 
some  way." 

"I  s'pose  not,"  sniffed  Peterson,  sarcasti- 
cally. "Tou  probably  thought  I'd  drive 
around  until  that  patent  churnin'-machine 
was  wound  up,  same  as  a  clock,  an'  then 
I'd  come  back  home  an'  hitch  it  onto  the 
churn  an"  set  it  to  work.  That  would  nat- 
urally be  a  woman's  idea  of  it;  but  this  ma- 
chine don't  work  that  way.  The  patent 
wagon-wheel-power  churn  is  operated  with 
the  churn  standin'  in  the  back  end  of  the 
wagon — or  at  least  it  will  be  when  I  get  it 
completed:  an'  it  is  goin'  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  the  age.  I  can  see 
that  already.  Every  farmer  in  the  country 
will  want  one  the  minute  they  see  how  it 
operates:  an'  as  soon  as  I  git  the  invention 
so  it  works  all  right  I'll  start  a  churn-factory 
an'  turn  'em  out  by  the  hundreds  an'  thou- 
sands, an'  sell  'em  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twent.v-five  or  mebbe  fifty  dollars  apiece. 
Hain't  made  up  my  mind  yet  jest  how  much 
I  will  charge  for  'em.  but  I'm  goin'  to  be 
sure  an'  git  the  figgers  high  enough  to  pay 
me  for  my  time  an'  trouble:  an'  in  less'n  ten 
years,  unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken,  I'll 
have  purt.v  close  onto  a  million  dollars  laid 
up  from  the  profits  of  that  patent  churn  of 
mine." 

"Better  not  count  your  chickens  before 
thev're  hatched,  Silas;  yoti  can  most  goner- 
ally  tell  more  about  it  when  they  come  out  of 
the  shell,"  dryly  observed  Mrs.  Peterson, 
glancing  up  from  her  sewing. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,  Hannerl  Do  yer 
best  to  discourage  a  man  an'  keep  him  from 
gittin'  along  in  the  world!  Throw  cold  water 
on  every  money-makin'  project  an'  aspiration 
of  .ver  hard-workin'  an'  long-suffcrin'  hus- 
band! If  that's  the  kind  of  a  woman  you  air 
I'll  keep  my  plans  to  ni.vself  hereafter.  You 
kin  sniflle  an'  coax  around  all  you  want  to. 
but  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  about  'em— not 
a  solitary  word!"  And  with  this  dire  threat 
Deacon  Peterson  got  Up  and  stamped  angrily 
out  of  the  house. 

The  deacon  was  as  good  as  his  word,  so  far 


as  that  patent  wagon-wheel-power  churn  was 
concerned.  He  kept  quietl.v  at  work  on  the 
invension  which  he  fondl.v  believed  was  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  bntter  industry  of 
the  country  and  make  his  everlasting  for- 
tune, sa.ving  nothing  to  Mrs.  Peterson  as  to 
how  the  work  was  .progressing  until  he  had 
the  churn  completed  and  read.v  to  put  on  ex- 
hibition. 

And  then  he  took  her  by  surprise  by  driv- 
ing around  to  the  horse-block  in  front  of  the 
house  one  Sunday  morning  at  the  usual  time 
for  starting  to  church,  with  that  butter-in- 
dustr.v  revolutionizer  occupying  the  rear  end 
of  the  wagon,  and  the  cog-wheels,  bands  and 
pulleys  all  adjusted,  ready  to  start  up  at 
a  moment's  notice  simpl.v  b.v  pulling  a  lever. 

"And  what  is  all  this,  ma.v  I  ask?"  frigidly 
demanded  Mrs.  Peterson,  gaziug  with  decided 
disapproval  at  the  unique  display  of  machi- 
nery in  the  back  end  of  the  wagon. 

"That!"  exclaimed  Peterson,  waving  his 
hand  with  an  air  of  proud  proprietorship  in 
the  direction  of  the  array  of  levers,  cranks, 
etc.  "Oh,  that  is  m.v  patent  churn!  Git 
right  into  the  wagon.  Hanner:  it  ain't  goin' 
to  bite  you." 

"Why.  Silas  Peterson!  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you're  going  to  drive  to  church  with  that 
thing  on  the  wagon?" 

"Cert'inly  I  am.  Tou  needn't  look  so  horri- 
fied over  it.  I  hain't  goin'  to  start  it  to  work- 
in'  until  after  church  is  out  an'  we're  all 
ready  to  come  home;  an'  then  I  reckon  it 
won't  be  the  same  as  if  we  was  workin'  our- 
selves. I  can't  see  any  harm  in  that  machine 
doin'  the  churnin'  as  we're  ridin'  peaceably 
an'  quietly  along  on  our  wa.v  home  from 
church;  an'  besides,  it  will  be  a  grand  adver- 
tisement for  the  churn;  lots  of  folks  will  see 
it  on  Sunday  that  probably  wouldn't  git 
to  see  it  on  any  other  da.v." 

After  some  persuasion  Mrs.  Peterson  was 
finally  induced  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  wagon, 
and  they  started  off,  though  she  kept  declar- 
ing over  and  over  again,  in  spite  of  the  dea- 
con's admonition  "to  shet  up  or  some  one'll 
hear  you,"  that  "just  as  sure  as  they  were 
born  and  sittin'  in  that  wagon  somethin' 
dreadful  was  bound  to  happen,  some  awful 
accident  or  catastrophe,  as  a  sort  of  judgment 
on  them,  before  the.v  got  back — no  one  could  ; 
fly  into  the  face  of  Providence  that  way  ! 
without  being  punished  for  it."  | 

And  sure  enough,  after  church  was  out  and  i 
Peterson  had  driven  up  to  the  horse-block  in  ! 
front  of  the  sacred  edifice,  with  his  patent  ; 
wagon-wheel-power  churn  adjusted  read.v  to 
begin  operations  and  show  the  crowd  what 
it  cculd  do.  and  had  stepped  out  and  was 
about  to  assist  his  better  half  into  the  con- 
vey.ance  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  home- 
ward, a  thoughtless  female  in  a  bottle-green 
shirt-waist  suddenly  opened  a  bright  crimson 
parasol  with  old  gold  trimmings  within  three 
feet  of  the  nigh  horse,  and  in  considerably 
less  time  than  it  requires  to  ejaculate  "Jack 
Robinson"  the  startled  team  were  galloping 
madl.v  away  down  the  dusty  pike,  with  the 
wagon  swaying  and-  bumping  along  behind 
them. 

A  dozen  rods  from  the  starting-point  the 
wagon  struck  a  "thank-ye-marm"  (as  the 
mounds  made  for  resting-places  for  teams  and 
turning  water  out  of  the  road  are  called),  and 
the  cover  promptly  flew  off  the  churn  and  a  ; 
column  of  cream  shot  up  into  the  air  like  a 
Tellowstone  geyser  in  full  action. 

Then  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon 
bumped  into  a  small-sized  boulder,  and  the 
churn  broke  loose  from  its  moorings,  bounded  , 
up  in  the  air.  turned  a  complete  somersault,  | 
spilling  out  the  rest  of  ithe  cream  impartially  | 
over  the  wagon  and  contents,  and  then  came  i 
down  with  a  crash  on  the  whiflltree  behind 
the  runawa.v  team,  causing  them  to  run  fas- 
ter than  ever;  while  the  churn-dasher,  now 
released    from    confinement,    pounded  and 
thumped  and  revolved  and  thrashed  about  un- 
til the  air  was  filled  with  splinters  of  wood, 
cog-wheels,   crank-shafts,  pinions,  pieces  of 
leather,  sample  hunks  of  democrat  wagon, 
and  a  whirling,  chaotic  mass  of  other  debris 
not   sufficiently    identified   for   purposes  of 
enumeration. 

A  few  seconds  later,  as  the  wagon  struck 
a  second  boulder  and  rolled  over  into  the 
ditch  a  complete  wreck,  while  the  galloping 
steeds  parted  company  with  it  and  disap- 
peared from  sight  around  a  bend  in  the  road. 
Mrs.  Peterson  turned  to  her  husband  (who 
was  standing  with  open  mouth,  gazing  spell- 
bound on  the  scene  of  destruction  before 
him  I.  and  triumphantly  remarked: 

"Well.  Silas.  I  guess  now  .vou'll  wish  you 
had  listened  to  me!" 

And  all  the  repl.v  that  Silas  made  was, 
"Humph!"  which  the  reader  may  Interpret 
to  suit  himself. 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  here  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  would-be  inventors,  that 
Peterson's  patent  wagon-wheel-power  churn, 
with  all  the  inalienable  rights,  royalt.v,  ac- 
crued or  prospective,  and  other  appurtenances 
and  privileges  pertaining  thereto,  is  now  for 
sale  at  bargain-counter  figures.  Xo  bona-fide 
cash  offer  refused,  reasonable  or  otherwise. 
Please  call  early  to  avoid  the  rush. 


5S 


Before  the  fever,  headache  and  oppressed 
breathing  which  come  with  "a  bad  cold" 
have  assumed  a  dangerous  form,  cure  it  with 
Jayne's  Expectorant. 


The  Delicious 
Flavor  of 


WhEATLET 


Is  a  Natural  Property 
of  the  Entire  Wheat. 

Compared  with  all  other  grain  foods 
Wheatlet  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the 
Wo7id.  It  is  delicate  but 
substantial,  rich  in  gluten 
and  phosphates;  for  weak 
stomachs  or  healthy  appe- 
tites. Try  it.  Sold  in  2a 
packages. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  Wheatlet  have  him 
order  some  f  or  you.or  send 
nslils  name  andyour  order 
— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  There  is  only 
one  Wheatlet.  Ayoid  substitutes. 

!rhe  Geimine  is  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Kiiis  Co.,     Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HOME=MADE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Book  of  Instructions  for  Art  and  Fancy 
Work  Sent  Free 

It  is  remarkable  how  mucli  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  home-made  Christmas  presents  at  a  small  expense, 
with  the  aid  of  Diamond  Dyes.  In  "  Fancy  Work  and 
Art  Decorations,"  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  editor  of  The 
Home,  there  are  some  fift>-  illustrations  of  doilies, 
table  covers,  scarfs,  pin  cushions,  etc.,  that  have  been 
made  by  using  Diamond  Dyes.  Complete  instructions 
are  given  in  this  book  for  making  these  various  arti- 
cles. It  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one  in  preparing 
Christmas  presents,  and  is  sent  free  to  any  reader  of 
Farm  a^'d  Fireside  who  sends  a  2-cent  stamp  for 
postage,  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  advertise  the  reliable 
Diamond  Dyes,  and  to  get  their  book  upon  home  dye- 
ing into  the  hands  of  women  who  want  to  dress  as 
well  as  their  neighbor,  at  small  expense,  and  make 
their  old  clothing  look  like  new.  There  is  hardly  a 
home  where  Diamond  Dyes  caimot  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. They  color  faded  "ribbons  and  feathers  so  that 
they  look  like  new;  they  will  dye  the  heaviest  gar- 
ments as  well,  and  make  fast  and  beautiful  colors  that 
do  not  fade  or  crock;  coats  and  suits  can  be  readily 
colored  with  these  simple  home  dyes,  and  shabby 
clothing  changed  to  look  like  new.  Send  to-day  for 
the  free  book  on  fancy  work.  TVith  this  will  be  "sent 
without  charge,  colored  cloth  samples  showing  the 
colors  made  by  Diamond  Dyes,  also  their  instruction 
book  for  home  dyeing. 

Havioff  recentlj  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Switches 
from  a  b&nknipt  fin&,  consisting  of  solid  fold,  silver  and 
gold-filled  cases,  ■we  shall  offer  a  portion  of  the  entire  lot  at 
prices  never  before  heard  of  in  the  watch  trade.  Among 
the  nock  are  S,7S'^  AMERICAX  STYLE  WATCH£S.  in 
SOLID  GOLD-FnXED  CASES,  which  we  shaU  seU  singly 
or  by  the  dozen  to  privnte  parties  or  the  trade,  at 
the  un-heard-of  LOW  PRICE  of  «3.93  EACH. 
Each  and  every  watch  U  cuaranteed  a  perfect 
timekeeper,  and  each  watch  is  accompanied  with 
onr  gtiarantee  for  20  years.    Think  of  it !    A  gen- 
uine American  Stvle  Movement  ntcb,  in  solid 
gold-filled  ease,  and  guaranteed  20  YEARS,  for 
?3.9S.    Tho^e  wanting  a  first-class,  reliaWe  time- 
keeper at  about  one  third  retail  price,  should  order 
at  once.    Watch  speculatora  can  make  monev  bv 
buying  by  the  dozen  to  sell.    CUT  THIS  OUT  and 
send  to  usasd  we  will  send  a  watch  to  yon  C.  0.  D.. 
subject  to  examination,  by  express,  apon  approval. 
If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  exactly  &3  rep- 
resented, pay  J3.93  and  eipres?  charges,  and  it  is 
yours,  otherwise  you  do  not  pay  one  cent-    Can  we 
make  a  fairer  offer?    Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  want  ladies*  or  gents'  size.    Price  per  dozen. 
If  full  amount,  $3.93  i3  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  include  one  of  our  special  heavy 
GOLD  FILLED  CH.UXS.  rbich  retail  the  world  over,  for  |1 .00.  Address  at  once, 

SAFE  WATCU  CO.,  19  Warren  St.,  A'EW  TORK. 

SOLD!«^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

'0,000  m  use. 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfTs  Perfeot 
Washine  Sacbine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :if  not  satisfactory  monej-  refunded.  Agents 
Wanted.  For  eiclnsive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.    Box  4.   Portland,  MIcfa. 


GOOD  SALARY  I 


I 

(963)  I 
Md.  I 


Made  selling^  BETl'ERIDeE'S  Snnltnrr 
Steam  Cooker.    Distills  the  water,  purifies 
the  cooking.  No  burning,  no  odor.   Saves  labor 
and  fuel,  fits  any  stove.      Good   pay   to  J 
aprents.  2,385  sold  in  one  town. "Write  {Box9G3)  " 
MTl?.  Co.,  B.^LTIMORE,  Md. 


aeents.  2,385  s 
III     ■■  III     ■  II  — 


RECIPES  for  tonics,  kidnev  and  liver  cures,  etc. 
■    ■  RECIPES  for  pain  eradlcators,  liniments,  salves. 
RECIPES  for  tobacco  babit,  veterinary  remedies. 
ALL    PATENTED  celebrated  retnemea 

lOc.  per  set,  three  sets  2ac. 


THE  JNO.  M.  HENDERSO.N  CO.,  925  F  St., Washington,  D.  C. 


'Bflfll  TOY  PAPER,  fllnst'd,  ,90  pageB, 
!>rUllk  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  M-p«ge  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Bool£  alone  10  cents.  Catalogrne  of  poultrj 
booksfree,  J'oulcrt/  Advocate,  ii7racase,Xi.Xa 


II  RAT  and  MOUSE 

Thev  are  dry  as  pow- 
it  package.  Trial  ofTcr,  post-paid, 
S.  S.  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  ^  EXTERJ1I.\ATES  EVERY 
^5 ^5  I.N    AM)    ABOIT  YOIR 

^-^^•^  PREMISES.  Xot  poison.  Tliev  are  dry  as  pow- 
der when  dead.  60-cerit  package.  JTrial  offer,  post-paid, 
for  1*2  2-cent  stamps.        "  " 


ROOFING 


PILES 


PLAYS 


The  best  Ked  Rope  Roofing  for 
Ic.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 
cluded.  Substitutes  for  I'laster. 

Samples  free.  THE  F.IY  .MA.MLLA  ROUFIXU  CO..  Camden,  .N.J. 

Instant  relief ;  final  cure  in  a  few  days. 
Never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 
no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 
Address  C.  J.  MASON,  Box  619,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  Y. 

Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalo?ue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,PabII<ber,  Chicago,  III. 


DIIPTITDP  CURED  by  new  method.  No  CURE, 
nuritni;  no  pay.   dr.  SPEIRS.  Westbrook,  Maine. 

60O  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES  $5  TO  $15. 

Baieain  list  free.  t.  r.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  cHICAIiO. 
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OUR  ASIATIC  MARKETS 

We  have  no  moral  right  to  condemn  the 
highly  skilled  labor,  which  we  have  syste- 
matically evolved,  to  inaction  and  starvation, 
or  to  remit  it  bacii  to  the  rude  tasks  of  the 
farm;  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  give  it,  so 
far  as  this  lies  within  the  power  of  a  far- 
seeing  foreign  policy,  the  ecumenical  market 
which  it  has  challenged  and  deserved  by  prov- 
ing its  ability  to  undersell  its  foreign  rivals. 
That  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  mor- 
ally obligatory  and  as  economically  wise  will 
also  be  presently  acknowledged  to  be  a  fiscal 
necessity.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
we  shall  cease  to  be  able  to  meet  a  large  part 
of  the  requirements  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  means  of  customs  duties  levied  uppn 
imports  from  foreign  lauds:  we  shall  cease 
to  draw  adequate  revenue  from  this  source 
because  American  manufacturers  are  i-apidly 
acquiring  the  jxiwer  of  answering  almost 
all  American  demands  not  only  for  the  com- 
forts, but  also  for  the  luxuries  of  highly  civ- 
ilized life.  As  we  shall,  consequently,  be 
compelled  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  onr 
public  income  by  imposing  excise  duties  upon 
our  native  products,  it  will  behoove  us  to 
assure  the  largest  pos.sible  outflow  for  the  sui'- 
plus  of  those  products,  not  only  by  retaining 
(lur  hold  upon. existing  markets,  but  by  creat- 
ing new  ones. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  earth  can  we  more 
reasonabl.v  expect  an  immensely  increased 
demand  for  our  commodities  than  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Even  now  the  volume  of 
our  trade  with  China  represents  more  than 
one  seventh  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  that  country.  Our  imports  from  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  have,  indeed,  grown  but  slowly, 
but  our  exports  thither  have  been  augmented 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  per  cent  iu 
ten  years,  and  are  over  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  the  exports  thither  from  Germany.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  cloths  sold  by  us  to  China 
in  18!)7  amounted  to  nearly  .l;7..")00.()()0,  or 
nearly  one  half  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
cotton  cloths  sent  ashore  by  the  United 
States.  The  export  of  kerosene-oil  from  this 
countrj-  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  has  more 
than  trebled  in  value  during  the  past  ten 
years;  in  1897  it  amounted  to  .$4,.j00,000.  The 
exports  of  our  wheat  flour  to  China  reached 
a  value  in  18!)7  of  .$3,400,000,  and  our  exports 
of  chemicals,  d.ves,  etc.,  were  appraiswl  at 
an  additional  million.  When  the  spacious  and 
densely  peopled  area  of  China  is  covered,  as 
it  will  be  at  no  distant  date,  with  a  vast 
network  of  railways,  there  will  be  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  steel  rails,  locomotives  and 
rolling-stock,  all  of  which  our  manufacturers 
will  be. able  to  suppl.v  more  cheapl.v  than  any 
of  their  European  competitors.  It  follows 
that  our  trade  with  the  Middle  Kingdom 
being  already  considerable  and  offering  the 
promise  of  almost  limitless  expansion,  we 
have,  next  to  England,  most  to  lose  by 
the  partition  of  China  among  protectionist 
powers,  and  most  to  gain  by  insisting  upon 
freedom  of  access  to  her  markets.  The  mag- 
nitude of  our  interest,  present  and  future,  in 
the  filte  of  China  would,  taken  by  itself, 
sufiSce  to  warrant  a  dejiarture  from  our  past 
policy  of  aloofness,  and  would  justify  ns  in 
adopting  a  program  of  co-operation  with  such 
other  maritime  nations  as  are  deepl.y  con- 
cerned in  upholding  China's  territorial  integ- 
rity and  a  complete  libert.v  of  traffic  with  her 
inhabitants.  The  nations,  between  which  and 
ourselves  there  may  be  said  to  exist  a  sol- 
idarity of  interests  as  regards  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  are  obviously  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  and  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later 
German.v  will  be  included  in  the  list.  Not 
one  of  the  four  powers  named,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Great  Britain,  is  strong 
enough  single-handed  to  thwart  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Russia  and  France,  each  of 
which  can  assail  China  by  land,  the  one  from 
Siberia  and  the  other  from  Tonquin.  But 
what  even  England  might  shirk  from  attemp- 
ting alone  three  or  four  of  the  powers  named 
might  easily  accomplish  by  co-operation,  and 
we  may,  apparently,  take  for  granted  that  a 
communit.v  of  interests  will,  in  the  end,  com- 
pel them  to  combine.  An  alliance  of  that 
sort,  instead  of  being  an  entangling  one,  such 
as  Washington  cautioned  us  to  avoid,  would 
be  strongly  commended  to  us  by  the  ver.v 
same  considerations  of  commercial  policy  as 
led  "Washington  himself  to  approve  of  the  Jay 
treaty.  It  is,  in  truth,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  keep  our  existing  treaties  with  China 
operative  and  fruitful  that  we  ma.v  be  ulti- 
mately forced  to  unite  with  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  and,  possibly,  with  the  Great  Empire, 
in  order  to  interpose  a  check  to  Russian  en- 
croachment and  to  save  the  Middle  Kingdom 
from  total  disintegration.— Collier's  Weekly. 

« 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FORGETFULNESS 

Porgetfulness  is  passive,  not  active.  The 
nerve-cells  of  the  brain  send  out  long  feelers 
ending  in  tiny  tufts  by  which  they  come  into 
contact  with  other  nerve-cells.  Thinking  is 
an  active  process.  When  one  tries  to  think 
some  of  these  little  feelers  begin  to  reach  out 
and  touch  the  filaments  of  other  feelers.  In 
the  act  of  remembering  there  is  an  active 
process  by  which  the  filaments  feel  about  un- 
til they  touch  the  thing  that  is  wanted.  It 
is  the  same  as  when  you  run  your  fingers  up 
and  down  the  key -board  of  the  piano  until 
you  strike  the  familiar  chord  which  brings 
the  tune  tack. 

Forgetfulness  is  simply  the  lack  of  ability 


to  do  this.  It  may  be  caused  by  different 
things:  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  whisky. 
All  irritating  poisons  have  the  effect  of  short- 
ening the  feelers.  They  exercise  a  paralyzing 
influence.  Fatigue  also  causes  an  accumula- 
tion of  poisons  in  the  brain,  so  that  when  a 
man  is  very  tired  he  cannot  remember  well— 
the  filaments  of  the  nerve-cells  become  par- 
alyzed by  the  poison  and  cannot  reach  out 
to  find  the  pictures  or  impressions  necessary 
to  memory.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  forget- 
fulness. That  man  can  remember  best  whose 
blood  is  the  cleanest  and  purest,  who  lives 
upon  the  best  diet,  who  burns  up  the  poisons 
in  his  system  by  fresh  air  and  exercise,  who 
takes  natural  and  adequate  sleep,  so  that  the 
pores  of  his  body  are  cleaned  out,  the  cob- 
webs of  his  brain  brushed  down,  and  the  dust 
and  other  debris  swept  away.— Good  Health. 
3S 

CHICKADEES 

When  it  is  quite  cold  the  chickadees  come. 
Tlieir  arrival  always  excites  the  whole  house- 
hold, for  they  are  dear  old  friends.  Fresh 
nuts  are  cracked,  more  baskets  put  out,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  the  fatted  calf  is  killed; 
not  that  we  regard  the  chickadees  as  returned 
prodigals,  but  because  we  are  so  delighted 
to  see  again  these  little  joys  on  wings.  Chick- 
adee makes  no  complaint,  no  matter  how 
many  birds  come  to  share  his  nuts;  he  sits  in 
the  shrubs  or  trees,  a  bit  between  his  claws, 
and  sings  his  song  over  and  over,  as  merrily 
as  if  he  invited  all  bird-land  to  come  and  be 
happ.v  with  him. 

Last  spring  one  pair  of  the  six  who  have 
been  with  us  so  long  built  on  the  place.  I 
sat  for  a  long  time  watching  the  female  come 
back  and  forth  to  pull  out  the  fine  wool  be- 
neath the  long  hair  of  the  skin  rugs  in  the 
front  hall.  She  came  in  with  a  businesslike 
little  womanly  flutter,  while  he  frisked  about 
outside,  evidentl.v  nervous  but  determined 
to  protect  her  from  all  harm,  singing  all  the 
while,  or  rather  whistling,  his  sweet  little 
mating  song.  His  voice  sweetens  in  the 
spring,  while  she  loses  hers  almost  altogether. 
He  is  pompous  and  ianportant  at  this  time: 
she  is  fussy  and  affected,  reminding  you  of 
those  women  who  are  subject  to  fainting-fits 
and  are  perpetually  on  the  hunt  for  their 
smelling-salts.  He  feeds  her  at  this  season 
with  choice  bits,  and  one  would  almost  think 
her  a  newly  fledged  birdling  to  see  her  open 
her  mouth,  flutter  her  pretty  wings,  and  talk 
baby  talk.  A  week  ago  she  was  as  independent 
and  self-reliant  as  if  she  were  the  leader  of 
a  female  birds'-rights  movement.— Lillie  Barr, 
in  Lippincotfs. 

HABITS  OF  THE  FUR-SEAL 

The  fur-seal  is  a  land  animal,  of  perverted 
tastes,  who,  living  at  sea.  has  had  his  paws 
changed  iiito  flippers  very  like  the  long  black 
kid-gloves  of  a  woman.  His  heart,  liver  and 
kidneys  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  a 
sheep,  and  although  just  like  fat  mutton  to 
look  at,  is  rank  and  distasteful  from  his 
habit  of  eating  fish.  The  whole  package  is 
put  up  in  a  parcel  of  thick  white  fat  to  keep 
the  bod.v  warm,  while  from  the  skin  grows  a 
heavy  crop  of  beautiful  brown  fur,  protected 
with  large,  flat,  oil-bearing  hairs,  making  a 
glos.sy  surface  which  slides  through  the  water 
without  friction.  I'erfectly  fearless,  over- 
flowing with  fun,  a  perfect  little  athlete,  mar- 
velousl.v.  strong,  the  fur-seal  is  the  most 
delightful  of  all  wild  creatures.  But  although 
the.v  live  at  sea,  the  seals,  being  heavily 
clothed  in  fat,  skin,  fur  and  hair,  find  the 
temperate  latitudes  much  too  warm  for  com- 
fort during  the  summer  months.  Since  they 
cannot  shed  their  garments  like  ourselves 
they  migrate  to  a  subarctic  climate,  gathering 
in  immense  mulitudes  where  there  are  fish- 
eries to  support  them.  Their  ration  is  flft.v 
pounds  of  cod  ever.v  day,  which  for  a  crea- 
ture the  size  of  a  sheep  is  considerable. 

AVhen  the  little  pups  appear  their  mothers 
go  a-fishing  to  feed  them,  and  likewise  teach 
them  to  swim.  The  pups  howl  wih  fright 
when  first  thrown  into  the  water.  Now.  out- 
side the  seal  cit.v.  with  its  regular  streets  and 
harems,  assemble  the  young  bachelors  not  yet 
grown  enough  for  love  or  war.  Here  man 
steps  in,  driving  the  poor  bachelors  away  in- 
land to  be  clubbed  for  their  precious  fur. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  CITIES 

A  table  of  the  population  of  the  world's 
great  cities  published  in  the  "Chicago  Tri- 
bune" estimates  the  present  ponulation  of 
New  York  to  be  3,350,000,  second  only  to  that 
of  London,  with  4,231,431.  Boston,  with  its 
contact  suburbs,  which  fairly  belong  to  it, 
as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are 
measured,  is  put  down  at  1,000.000  population. 
The  population  of  Paris  is  2.447,0.57,  and  Chi- 
cago claims  to  be  second  to  this,  with  Berlin 
the  third,  and  Vienna  the  fourth,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Philadelphia,  which  takes  the  fifth 
rank,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,2.50,- 
000.  Then  there  are  Tokio,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Pekin.  the  latter  supposed  to  be  of  the 
size  of  Boston.  The  "Tribune"  gives  the 
opinion  that  the  great  increase  of  the  large 
American  cities  comes  from  the  foreigners 
who  emigrate  to  this  country  crowding  in 
them  rather  than  repairing  to  rural  neighbor- 
hoods. No  considerable  nation  of  the  world 
has  so  small  a  capital  as  Washington  in  point 
of  population— 2.30,392— and  many  of  the 
smaller  nations  exceed  It  in  the  numbers  their 
capitals  contain. 


WA/cA  Half  is 
the  BetterHalf 

The  housewife's  duties  are  harder  than  men 
realize.  Cleaning  alone  is  a  constant  tax  on  her 
strength,  a  never-ended  task.  More  than  half  the 
work  of  cleaning  she  can  have  done  for  her,  if  she 
will,  and  the  expense  -will  be  next  to  nothing. 


Does  the  better  half  of  cleaning ;  does  it  better 
than  any  other  way  known  ;  does  it  easily,  quickly 
and  cheaply.    I,argest  package — greatest  economy. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 

Chicago.  St.  Louis.   New  York.    Boston.  Philadelphia. 


Watch  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  iK  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  loc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk . 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nlckel-Plcded  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Beuelled  Crystal,  It  Is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 

BLUINE  CO.,        392  CONCORD  JUNCTION.  MASS, 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.     NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save  $i0.oo  to  $25.00.  Don't  pay 
agents  and  dealers  large  profits. 

S4.5  Arlington  Sewing  Machine,  high-arm  $14.50 

S35       «  «  "  «  $12.50 

These  machines  have  all  the  latest  improvements  light  run- 
ing.  noiseless;  adapted  for  lighter  heavy  work,  self  threading 
shuttle,  self-setting  needle,  automatic  bobbin  winder  and 
complete  set  of  best  attachments  free.   10  Years  written  warranty. 
We  are  head<iuarters  and  have  all  makes  and  kinds  in  stock  from 
Baby  Machines  at  9.5  cents  to  the  best  high  arm.  <tO 
Over  50  different  styles  including  machines  as  low  asJ^OaU  V 
A  first  class  high-arm  machine  at  $9.25.   Large  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  testimonials  free.  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
Address  (in full)    CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
168-164  W.VanBuren  St.,  Dept.  B- 7       Chicago,  His. 

There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the  j 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  Vz  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Where  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce. 

ntrlllL  mm  Radiator  Co.,  Ho.  3  Fnrnace  St.  Rockster,  N.  Y. 


STYLE  3S 


WMC«C  IT 


CONSUMPTION 


CURB 
FRBB 

Cnfnrrli  Rrnnrhific  Acfhmn  possess  the  m'eat  secret  of  a  positive  cure  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 
vaiai  1  u,  ui  uucuiiia,  /latiiiua  Kespiratory  Organs.  It  is  the  most  valuable  original  discovery  made  in  Med- 
icine in  the  last  twenty  years.  To  prove  these  facts  we  will  for  the  next  sixty  days  send  our  new  Home  Treatment 
entirely  free  to  everv  sufferer  from  Consumption.  CataiTh,  Bronchitis  or  Asthma.  Mr.  Frank  ^V.  Dewey,  ^*e^^■ano, 
Jlich.,  liev.  David  K.  Butrick,  Motley,  Minn,,  Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor,  Korth  Henderson,  Ills.,  and  many  others  write 
gratefully  of  thi?ir  cures  by  this  new  discovery.  If  you  are  in  need  of  such  help  we  advise  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  great  olfer.  Send  us  your  name,  age,  post-office  address  and  nearest  express  office,  with  all  particulars 
of  your  disease,  and  "we  will  at  once  send  you  Large  Book  and  free  Home  Treatment  as  staterl.  Address 

THE  ALPHA  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  588  Sycamore  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


IHIGH 

Igrade 

ilNClBATOeS 


WE  CAN   SUIT  YOU  IN  PRICE  AND  Wl 
GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU  IN  QUALITY. 

What  more  could  we  do?  Our  catalogue  tells  all, 
and  is  devoted  largely  to  practical  matters  pertaining 
tu  poultry  raising.    Has  148  pages;  mailed  to  any 
address  for  6c.   No  wild  and  woolly  statements,  toy 
outfits,  nor  prize  package  lots  to 
offer.    Fair  treatment,  prompt 
service  and  full  value  are  "What 
we  try  to  give  our  customers. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  61 ,  Des  Moines,  lowa. 


lASm  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUHS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  if  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Yi 

Our  offer  fully  explained  In  Farm  and  Fireside  October  lat,  November  Ist  and  15th. 

SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK. 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  120  to  150  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  forall  kinds  of  fancy  work.  We  give  more  than  double  any  other  offer,  and  the 
remnants  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  With  each  assortment  is  four  skeins  of  the  very  best 
embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors.    Send  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Paris  Silk  Agency,  Hox  30)5,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


Quilt  Patterns 

We  want  every  quilter  to 
have  our  book  of  400  Itv 
HienH,  containing  the  prettiest, 
queerest,  scarcest,  most  gro- 
tfsque  patterns,  from  old  log 
cabin  to  stars  and  puzzle  de- 
signs. All  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.  7th  revised  edition; 
beautiful,  unique. 

LADIES'  AKT  CO., 
230  Fine  St.,  B  88,  St.  Louh,  Ho. 


VIRGINIA  FAKMS  FOR  SALE— Oood  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  fhurclies  convenient.  Jlild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  lieat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
E.  B.  CHAFFIS  &,  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Vikginia. 


HIGH 
ARM, 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
>ne  cent  in  advance;  shipped  anywhere  ,to 
anyone, for  3U  days'  test  trial.  We  risk  you. 
[260  White  Star  Macblne,   .    .  22'i.OO 

ItSO  Pearl  Hachlne  18.00 

Other  Slarhlnefi,  $9,  S12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachnierits  free  :huy  from  factory 
andsave^l0to$40;WKPAYFREieHT;thous. 
andsin  use;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.    Each  machine  guaranteed  lU  years. 

—  J  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

Address  (in  fuU)  Dept.fll  ,  216  S.  Clinton  Bt.,  CMcago,  IU 

I  A  r\S  PC     '^^^  plain  se-uinfT  at  liome,  $1.50  per  day. 
L/^|_^|L^four  months' -work  guaranteed;  send 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  jiar- 
ticulars.  R,  W.  llutton  A-  Co..  I>fpt.  .V2,  Phllodelphlu.  Pa. 

WRITERS  WANTED  L°ai°Ml!i5^^^; 
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THE  NEW  ISSUE  IN  TEMPERANCE 


A  TIMELY  POINTER 

"I'll  give  you  a  pointer,  Mollie," 

Said  Tomniie  the  other  day. 
"If  you  want  certain  things  at  Christmas 

You'd  better  try  my  -way. 

"It's  easy  and  very  simple. 

And  always  works,  for  I 
Have  tried  it  many  and  many  a  time 

In  Christmases  gone  by. 

"Write  Santa  Claus  a  letter. 

In  your  very  bestest  hand. 
And  give  him  a  list  of  the  things  you  want. 

Don't  matter  at  all 'how  grand. 

"And  then,  when  the  letter  is  written. 

Just  take  it  to  dear  old  dad. 
And  ask  if  he  thinks  the  spelling 

And  writing  is  awful  bad. 

"I  once  wrote  a  note  to  Santa, 

And  sent  it  off  right  away. 
And  not  a  thing  that  I  asked  for 

Was  sent  on  Christmas  day. 

"But  the  letter  I  showed  to  daddy. 

To  see  if  'twas  written  right, 
Brought  everything  I  wanted 

The  following  Christmas  night. 

"I  don't  know  just  how  he  knows  it. 

But  pa  knows  a  thing  or  two 
'Bout  how  old  Santa  should  be  addressed 

By  kids  like  me  and  you." 

—Harper's  Bazar. 

?S 

THE  TURKEY  OF  LIFE 

Now  it  don't  seem  right  ter  sing  a  song  tor 
make  yer  all  feel  blue. 

But,  speakin'  er  turkey  'n'  Thanksgiving- 
time,  did  it  ever  occur  ter  you 

That  fer  years  'n'  years,  as  well  as  to-day. 
Dame  Fortune  has  whetted  her  knife 

Ter  carve  'n'  distribut'  in  unequal  chunks  th' 
hot,  steamin'  turkey  of  life? 

Some*  folks  er  born  with  proverbial  spoons, 

git  all  th'  white  meat  from  th'  breast — 
When  ther'  jackets  er  stuffed  with  things 

that  er  good  thoy  don't  keer  a  snap 

fer  the  rest; 
Some  folks  git  th'  wings  of  joy  'n'  content,  'n' 

soar  with  'em  all  er  ther  life, 
'X'  some  er  them  nibble  'n'  pick  all  ther  days 

at  ther  bare  bone  ur  trial  'n'  strife. 

Dame  Fortune  is  fickle  'n'  heartless  'n'  cold, 

she  don't  do  th'  job  ter  suit  us, 
Fer  th'  way  she  has  dealt  out  th'  turkey  of 

life  has  caused  lots  er  trouble  'n'  fuss; 
Some  are  in  luck  if  ther  Thanksgiving  bird  is 

beef-stew  'n'  bread  on  ther  side, 
'N'  lots  of  us  now  are  content  with  a  pull  at 

the  "wish-bone"  all  brittle  'n'  dried. 

— Wilbur  Duntley,  in  Boston  Herald. 


A  CHINESE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

WE  are  told  that  the  countries  of  the 
foreign  devils  are  grand  and  rich, 
but  that  cannot  be  true,  else  what 
do  they  all  come  here  for?  It  is 
here  that  they  grow  rich.  But  you 
cannot  civilize  them:  they  are  beyond  redemp- 
tion. They  will  live  weeks  and  months  with- 
out touching  a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  they  eat 
the  flesh  of  bullocks  aud  sheep  in  enormous 
quantities.  This  is  why  they  smell  so  bad; 
they  smell  like  sheep  themselves.  Every 
day  they  take  a  bath  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  disagreeable  odors,  but  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed. N'or  do  they  eat  their  meat  cooked  in 
small  pieces.  It  is  carried  into  the  room  in 
large  chunks,  ofttn  half  raw,  and  then  they 
cut  and  slash  and  tear  it  apart.  They  eat 
with  knives  and  prongs;  it  makes  a  civilized 
being  perfectly  nervous.  One  fancies  himself 
in  the  presence  of  sword-swallowers.  The 
opium  poison  which  they  have  brought  us 
they  do  not  use  themselves.  But  they  take 
enormous  quantities  of  weskichu  and  shang- 
ping-chu  (whisky  and  champagne).  The  latter 
is  very  good.  They  know  what  is  good,  the 
rascals!  It  is  because  they  eat  and  drink  so 
much  that  they  never  rest.  A  sensible,  civ- 
ilized person  does  nothing  without  due  con- 
sideration; but  the  barbarians  hurry  with 
ever.vthing.  Their  anger,  however,  is  only  a 
fire  of  straw;  if  you  wait  loug  enough  they 
get  tired  of  being  angry.  I  worked  for  two 
of  them.  The  one  we  used  to  call  the  "Crazy 
Flea,"  because  he  was  always  jumping  about; 
the  other  we  named  the  "Wooden  Gun,"  be- 
cause he  never  went  off,  though  he  was  al- 
ways at  full  cock. 

They  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  amuse 
themselve.s.  You  never  see  them  enjoy  them- 
selves by  sitting  quietly  on  their  ancestor's 
graves.  They  jump  around  and  kick  balls 
as  if  they  were  paid  to  do  it.  Again,  you 
will  find  them  making  long  tramps  into  the 
country;  but  that  is  probably  a  religious  duty, 
for  when  they  tramp  they  wave  slicks  in  the 


air,  nobody  knows  why.  They  have  no  sense 
of  dignity,  for  they  may  be  found  walking 
with  women.  They  even  sit  down  at  the 
same  table  with  women,  and  the  latter  are 
served  first.  Y'et  the  women  are  to  be  pitied, 
too.  On  festive  occasions  they  are  compelled 
to  appear  almost  naked  before  the  men. 

a, 

TOOK  HIM  AT  HIS  WORD 

Jones  is  something  of  a  wit,  and  sometimes 
he  tries  to  work  off  wit  instead  of  cash. 
He  called  on  Gale,  the  coal-dealer,  a  short 
time  ago,  and  ordered  a  load  of  coal  sent  to 
his  house.  After  he  had  explained  what  kind 
he  wanted  he  walked  out,  remarking,  as  he 
went,  "Say,  Gale,  just  slate  that,  will  you?" 
meaning  that  he  wanted  it  charged. 

A  few  days  afterward  became  into  the  coal- 
dealer's  ofiice  swearing  mad,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Gale,  "That  coal  you  sent  me  was  full  of 
rocks." 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Gale,  "we  only 
slated  it  as  you  directed." 

% 

AROUSED  HIS  SYMPATHY 

"What's  the  matter  with  Freddie?"  asked 
the  boy's  father. 

"He's  worried  over  his  studies.  He  has  an 
example  that  says  if  he  has  .'JIO.  and  pays 
fifty  cents  for  some  potatoes,  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  steak,  and  various  sums  for  other 
things,  how  much  will  he  have  left?" 

"Well,  tell  him  not  to  bother.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  the  careless  innocence  of  child- 
hood disturbed  by  any  such  useless  trouble. 
It'll  be  time  enough  for  him  to  face  the  awful 
problems  of  life  when  he  grows  up  and  has 
grocery  bills  of  his  own."— Washington  Star. 


HER  MODEST  WANTS 

"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  asked  the 
butcher  of  the  little  girl  with  the  soulful  eyes 
and  fawn-like  air. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  lisped  the  little  angel,  tim- 
idly. "I  want  a  sealskin  sack,  and  a  dia- 
mond ring,  and  a  trotting-horse,  and  a  steam 
yacht,  and  a  foreign  nobleman,  and  a  pug- 
dog,  and  a  brownstone  house,  and  a  box  at 
the  opery,  and  lots  of  other  things;  but  all 
ma  wants  is  ten  cents'  worth  of  bologna 
sausage  for  dinner,  and  won't  you  please  trust 
her  for  it  till  Saturday  night?"— Judge. 

MR.  STAYBOLT'S  PHILOSOPHY 

"We  may  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Staybolt,  "be 
judged  by  our  peculiarities;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  we  are  pretty  sure  to  be  estimated 
according  to  our  merits,  the  peculiarities  be- 
ing lost  sight  of  altogether  or  counted  as  such 
only.  Hence,  it  behooves  us  not  to  waste  too 
much  time  on  the  gargoyles,  but  to  hump  our- 
selves mostly  over  a  firm  and  solid  structure." 


GLINTS  FROM  OUR  EXCHANGES 

A  silver  toiigue  and  a  brass  check,  well 
worked  together,  often  produce  "tin." 

To  please  a  man  get  him  to  talk  about  him- 
self; to  please  a  woman  get  her  to  talk 
about  her  neighbors. 

Doubtless  old  Lot  thought  that  his  wife  was 
tlie  salt  of  the  earth  when  he  married  her, 
and  he  must  have  been  lonesome  at  night 
without  his  pillar. 

When  you  see  an  advertisement  offering 
a  reward  for  the  return  of  a  lost  article, 
and  no  questions  asked,  you  can  bet  the 
advertiser  is  not  a  woman. 

If  Nero  had  been  a  cornet-player  instead  of 
a  fiddler  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans 
would  have  made  a  hot  time  in  the  old  to\^^l 
before  Xero  got  a  chance. 

Jones — "Why  are  you  praying  for  rain?" 

Brown— "I  had  my  roof  fixed  to-da.v,  and  I 
want  to  see  if  it's  ail  right  before  I  pay  for 
it."— New  York  Truth.  ' 

Mike — "Ut's  twins,  Pat;  wan  bhoy  an'  wan 
gur-rl." 

His  brother — "Begorrah,  thin  am  Oi  an  un- 
cle or  an  aunt,  Oi  dunno?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  a  mother  to  her  sick  child, 
"the  doctor  says  I  mustn't  read  to  you." 

"Then,  mama,"  begged  the  little  one, 
"won't  you  please  read  to  yourself  out  loud?" 

"I  see,"  said  the  gipsy,  "a  dark  woman 
who  will  cause  you  trouble  in  money  mat- 
ters." 

"Great  heavensi  "  murmured  Chollie,  "is 
that  washerwoman  going  to  hold  my  wash- 
ing for  wansom  again?" 

A  dairy  maid  a  diary  kept, 

.\nd  she  kept  it  neatly,  very; 
And  the  diary  that  she  kept,  she  kept 

The  while  she  kept  the  dairy. 
For  the  dairy  diary  that  she  kept 

She  kept  in  the  dairy  giiily. 
This  dainty,  diligent,  dairy  maid 

Kept  the  dairy  diary  daily. 


"WHXSKr  ITEDICIXES  "— TBTE  VOICE,  THE  LE.\D- 
rS'G  TE3IPERAXCE  P-\PEK,  SOUITDS  THE 
CALL  TO  .\  NEW  CKUS.\DE  LN'  THE 
FOLLOWIXG  ARTICLE — "AN- 
OTHER HE.\D  ON  THE 
HTDEA." 

'It  is  time  attention  was  drawn  to  a  form 
of  alcoholic  trafHc  that  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  engaged  in  the  crusade 
against  the  rum  power.  If,  as  is  believed 
and  taught,  alcohol  is  most  dangerous  when 
it  fights  in  ambush,  if  it  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  when  it  finds  its  first  entrance  to 
the  s}-stem  in  the  pleasant  sauces  and  dishes 
of  the  home,  then  the  form  of  alcoholic 
traffic  in  question  is  doubly  dangerous,  for  it 
comes  in  the  guise  of  medicine  and  attacks 
a  system  prepared  by  weakness  to  easily 
surrender  to  the  assault.    In  many 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

which  are  largely  consumed  throughout  the 
country,  bj-  all  classes  of  people,  there  is 
a  percentage  of  alcohol  which  puts  them  on 
a  level  with  beer,  rum  and  whisky  as  intox- 
icants. It  is  the  smallness  only  of  the  dose 
prescribed  which  prevents  a  prompt  recog- 
nition of  the  intoxicating  efiects  of  these 
so-called  medicines  by  those  who  use  them. 
"It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  they  are. 

ilEDICINES  IN  NAME  ONLY. 

Their  chief  value  lies  in  their  alcoholic  effect 
as  a  stimulant.  In  fact,  those  who  know, 
attribute  the  benefits  ascribed  to  this  class 
of  medicines  wholly  to  the  stimulative  effect 
of  the  alcohol  they  contain.  They  are  used 
largely  by  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  drink-- 
ing  liquors,  and  the  little  dose  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day  is  as  stimulating  to 
these  people  as  his  regular  'finger'  of  'bit- 
ters' is  to  the  regular  liquor-drinker. 

■WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

"What  ought  to  be  done  at  least  is  to 
compel  every  patent-medicine  manufacturer 
to  put  on  the  wrapper  of  his  bottle  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  it  contains.  That  would  at 
least  leave  people  to  exercise  their  o-wn  judg- 
inent.  More  than  that,  no  paper  truly  inter- 
ested in  temperance  reform  should  print  the 
advertisement  of  any  alcoholic  medicine.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  everj-  temperance  or- 
ganization aud  branch  in  the  countrj-  to  look 
into  this  question,  agitate  it,  and  deal  with 
the  facts  just  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly 
as  other  facts  have  been  dealt  with." 

Appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  strong  statement  of  facts  made 
in  the  foregoing  article,  we  wish  to  call  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription  contain 
NO  ALCOHOL,  NO  WHISKY,  NO  INTOXICANT 
OF  ANY  KIND. 

These  medicines  are  equally  free  from  opium 
and  other  narcotics. 

They  are  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the 
words,  temperance  medicines.  Of  no  other 
medicine,  put  up  especially  for  woman's  use 
can  it  be  truthfully  afiirmed,  as  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription,  that  it  con- 
tains neither  alcohol  nor  opium  or  other 
narcotic  in  any  form. 

While  the  negative  features  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
medicines  may  only  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  article,  the  positive  features 
of  these  medicines  must  be  of  interest  to 
every  one.  The  great  value  of  "Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery"  in  the  cure  of  diseased  or 
deranged  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive and  nutritive  organs  is  testified  to 
by  tens  of  thousands  who  have  found  health 
and  healing  in  this  great  remedy.  The  "Dis- 
covery" increases  the  action  of  the  blood 
making  glands,  and  by  curing  the  diseases 
which  corrupt  and  cripple  the  stomach  and 
digestive  and  nutritive  organs,  it  enables  a 
full  and  pure  supply  of  blood  to  be  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  body. 

WOMEN  KNOW  ITS  WOBTH. 

Women  who  are  always  appreciative  of 
benefits,  have  been  especially  appreciative  of 
the  benefits  folloi\nng  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription.  Its  wonderful  cures 
of  irregularities,  inflammations,  ulcerations, 
and  female  troubles,  have  caused  ^yomen  to 
name  it  "that  God-send  to  women."  It  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  "blue  ribbon"  of  merit 
as  well  as  the  blue  ribbon  of  temperance. 
THE  BIBLE  OF  THE  BODY. 

Perhaps  no  greater  gift  was  ever  offered 
than  the  People's  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad- 
viser. It  contains  1008  pages,  and  has  over  700 
illustrations,  and  is  the  life  work  of  its  author, 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician 
to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  book  has  been  well 
called  "The  Bible  of  the  Body."  It  is  to 
the  body  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  soul,  "a 


lamp  unto  the  feet  and  a  lighf  unto  the 
path."  It  deals  with  the  great  questions  of 
physical  life  so  simply  that  all  may  under- 
stand and  so  purely  that  it  is  essentially  the 
one  medical  work  for  the  home  library.  The 
book  is  published  in  two  forms,  one  bound 
in  paper-covers,  and  the  other  in  strong  cloth 
binding.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the 
paper  edition  to  cover  expense  of  mailing 
only,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound  edi- 
tion. Address  Book  Department,  World's 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
IS^.  Y. 

.  « 

HOW  TWO-CENT  FARE  WILL  AFFECT  BUSINESS 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  increase  in  ex- 
penditures for  improvements  demanded  by  this 
progressive  age,  there  has  not  been  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  net  revenue  collected  by  railways. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  required  careful  finan- 
ciering and  shi'ewd  business  tact  to  carry  on  the 
business  successfully,  particularly  in  recent  years 
when  depression  in  trade  has  affected  business 
generally.  It  ^^ill  be  lamentable,  indeed,  it  the 
Legislature  enacts  a  law  compelling  railways  to 
make  passenger  fares  two  cents  per  mile  and 
thereby  strangle  an  industry  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  citizens  and  which  annually 
pays  into  the  State  fimds  an  enormous  amount  of 
money. 

A  two-cent  fare  law  cannot  result  otherwise.  If 
railway  profits  are  ikjw  at  a  low  ebb,  a  compulsory 
reduction  In  revenue  will  sink  them  still  deeper. 
Less  revenue  will  necessitate  the  curtaiUng  of  ex- 
penses which  wiU  naturally  affect  the  list  of 
employes,  number  of  trains  and  standard  of  ser- 
vice. Improvements  will  not  go  on,  and  the  salary 
list  will  be  shortened.  Nearly  every  railway  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  State  has  one  or  more 
railway  employes  in  its  population,  and  one  or 
more  families  dependent  upon  the  pay-car  of  some 
railway.  Less  revenue  for  the  railway  means  the 
disbursement  of  less  money  through  employes. 
The  effect  will  be  felt  on  all  sides ;  decreased  sal- 
aries and  idle  men  will  lessen  the  demand  for 
various  articles  and  an  era  of  business  stagnation 
wlU  result 


FARMER'S  HANDY  FEED  COOKER 

Header's  attention  is  called  to  this  device,  which 
is  sold  at  .$12.50  for  .50-gallon  capacity.  By  feeding 
poultry  and  animals  cooked  food  during  winter  at 
least  one  third  of  the  feed  is  saved;  also  having 


stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  chol- 
era among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the  hens  laying 
freely  during  the  winter  months.  On  appUcation 
to  the  Empire  Jlanufacturing  Co.,  Qumcy,  111.,  a 
catalogue  giving  full  description  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 

FREE  HOMES  IN  WESTERN  FLORIDA 

There  are  about  1,000,000  acres  of  Government 
land  in  Northwest  Florida,  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  and  about  half  as  much  again  of  railroad 
lands  for  sale  at  very  low  rates.  These  lands  are 
on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Eaihoad,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wemyss,  General  Land 
Commissioner,  Pensacola,  will  be  glad  to  write 
you  all  about  them.  If  you  wish  to  go  down  and 
look  at  them,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Eailroad 
provides  the  way  and  the  opportunity  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  with  excursions 
at  only  S2  over  one  fare  for  round-trip  tickets. 
Write  Mr.  C.  P.  Atmore,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  particulars. 


GOOD  WINTER  READING 

For  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  is  now  being 
distributed  by  the  Chicago,  Jlilwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Ky.,  free  of  charge  to  those  who  will  send  their 
address  to  H.  F.  Hunter,  Immigration  Agent  for 
South  Dakota,  Eoom  565,  Old  Colony  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  finely  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Tlte  Sunshine 
State."  and  other  publications  of  interest  to  all 
seeking  New  Homes  in  the  most  fertile  section  of 
the  West  will  serve  to  entertain  and  instruct  every 
farmer  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  winter 
months.  Eemember,  there  is  no  charge— address 
as  above. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED 

An  old  physieinn,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  Ills  hands  by  an  East  Indian  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  tlie  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh, 
.\stlmia  and  all  Thro.at  and  Lting  .\trei-tions ;  also  a  pos- 
itive and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  wlio 
wish  it.  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  EngMsh,  wilh 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  .\. 
Noi  F.s,  820  Powers'  Block,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


Decembee  15,  1898 
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BIO  FORTUNES  FROM  LITTLE  INVENTIONS 

It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  with  the 
majority  that  larger  fortunes  are  to  be 
raised  from  some  simple  invention  than  from 
difficult  and  expensive  inventions  that  in- 
volve a  great  outlay  of  money  to  manufac- 
ture. This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  A 
certain  American  patent  for  fastening  kid- 
gloves  has  yielded  a  fortune  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  its  fortunate 
owner,  and  the  inventor  of  a  collar-clasp 
enjoys  a  $20,000  royalty  a  year  as  the  reward 
for  his  endeavor.  A  new  kind  of  sleeve- 
button  has  made  $50,000  in  five  years  for  its 
patentee,  and  the  simple  twisting  of  safety- 
pins  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  possible 
danger  of  the  point  sticking  in  the  child 
promises  to  enrich  its  owner  beyond  any  of 
his  early  dreams  of  wealth.  A  man  one  day 
turned  a  piece  of  wire  so  as  to  hold  a  cork 
more  securely  in  a  bottle,  and  forthwith 
somebody  saw  a  brilliant  idea,  and  patented 
the  modern  wire  stopple-holder,  which  is 
now  used  annually  on  several  million  bottles. 
The  accidental  bending  of  a  hair-pin  liy  a 
woman  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  out  of  her 
hair  also  easily  produced  a  fortune  for  her 
husband,  who  immediately  saM'  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  crinkled  hair-pin  for  women. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
of  large  fortunes  being  made  from  small 
inventions,  but  fortunately,  for  those  inven- 
tors who  make  a  life-study  of  intricate  prob- 
lems of  mechanics,  and  disdain  to  waste 
their  talents  upon  trivial,  popular  articles 
of  the  day,  there  is  often  also  ample  reward 
held  in  store  for  the  products  that  take 
years  to  produce,  and  which  revolutionize 
existing  methods  of  industry  and  mechanics. 
Edison  has  reaped  honors  and  riches  of  a 
princely  character  from  his  discoveries; 
McCormick  has  realized  in  his  reaper  the 
fortune  of  a  millionaire;  the  Corliss  engine 
brought  honors  and  decorations  to  its  inven- 
tor, and  enabled  him  to  amass  a  great  for- 
tune in  a  few  years;  Prof.  Bell  found  in  his 
telephone  not  only  the  consummation  of  his 
early  hopes  and  ambitions,  but  a  substantial 
pecuniary  reward;  Har\-eyized  steel  armor 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  inventor's 
name,  and  it  brings  an  annual  income  of 
huge  proportions  to  its  discoverer;  Elias 
Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine, 
reajized  over  .^2,000,000  from  his  inventions; 
anSjNikola  Tesla,  though  still  young  and 
ric^h  promises,  hnds  an  abundance  of  mon- 
ey ^liis  work. — George  Ethelbert  Walsh,  in 
CaSsier's  Magazine. 

% 

SHE  WANTED  BARE  FACTS 

The  mayor  of  a  far  western  city  once  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  of  inquiry: 

"Kind  and  respected  Cir: — I  see  in  a  paper 
that  a  man  named  John  Sipes  was  atacted 
an  et  up  by  a  bare  whose  kubs  he  was  tryin 
to  git  when  the  she  bare  come  up  and  stopt 
him  by  eatin  him  in  the  mountaines  near 
your  town. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  it  kill  him 
or  was  he  only  partly  et  up  and  is  he  from 
this  place  and  all  about  the  bare.  I  don't 
know  but  what  he  is  a  distant  husband  of 
mine. 

"My  first  husband  was  of  that  name  and 
I  supposed  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  but 
the  name  of  the  man  the  bare  et  being  the 
same  I  thought  it  might  be  liim  after  all 
and  I  ought  to  know  it  if  he  wasn't  killed 
either  in  the  war  or  by  the  bare,  for  I  have 
been  married  twice  an  there  ought  to  be 
diverse  papers  got  out  by  him  or  me  if  the 
bare  did  not  eat  him  all  up.  If  it  is  him, 
you  will  know  it  by  his  having  six  toes  on 
the  left  foot. 

"He  also  has  a  spread  eagle  tattooed  in 
his  front  chest  and  a  ankor  on  his  right  arm 
wieh  you  will  know  him  bj-  if  the  bare  did 
not  eat  up  these  sines  of  its  being  him. 

"Find  out  all  you  kin  about  him  without 
his  knowing  what  it  is  for.  That  is,  if  the 
bare  did  not  eat  him  all  up.  If  it  did,  I 
don't  see  as  you  can  do  anything  and  jou 
needn't  take  no  trouble.   Please  ancer  back. 

"P.  S. — Was  the  bare  killed?  Also  was  he 
married  again  and  did  he  leave  any  propty 
wuth  me  laying  claims  to?" — Christian  En- 
deavor World. 

% 

NEW  USES  OF  GLASS 

Glass  is  now  often  used  instead  of  gold  as 
a  material  for  filling  decayed  teeth.  It  is 
far  less  conspicuous  than  the  yellow  metal. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  ordinary  glass,  but  is 
prepared  by  some  new  patented  process 
which  renders  it  soft  and  malleable.  Glass, 
too,  will  soon  be  extensively  used  for  church- 
bells.  It  can  be  toughened  so  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  it  cracking,  and  the  tone  is  said 
to  be  beyond  anything  j-et  invented — perfect, 
soft  and  sonorous. 


CLARA  BARTON 

TO  THE  PUBLIC:  .  Xew  York,  October  31,  1898. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  writing  the  stori/  of  all  that  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in  connection  with  my 
^^Red  Gross"  labors,  and  am  now  rapidly  completing  the  work. 

T)  answer  any  inquiries,  will  state  that  I  have  not  written  nor  contributed  to  any  other  work,  nor  do  J  intend  to, 
and  the  use  of  my  name  in  any  other  book,  magazine,  or  jwriodical,  is  nnaidhorized. 


In  order  that  subscribers  may  be  certain  that  they  are  obtaining  my 
book  they  must  be  sure  that  the  book  bears  on  the  Title  Page  the  imprint 
of  '■'■Tac  American  National  Bed  Cross,"  a  facsimile  of  ivhich  imprint  is 
shown  with  my  signature  to  this  letter. 

A  cojiy  of  this  letter,  duly  contersigned  by  the  manager  in  each  locality, 
ivill  be  imerted  in  front  of  each  Prospectus,  and  agents  are  specially 
requested  to  have  each  purchaser  read  the  same. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CLARA  BARTON 

This  imprint  is  on  tlie  title  page  of  eacti  copy  of  my  boolc,9i^ 


iHAllONAURED 


'^'GTON,..0..C..,0^ 


NO  WOMAN 


is  more  highly 
honored  through- 
out the  civilized  world  than  Clara  Bar- 
ton— and  ju-stly  .so,  for  no  other  woman 
has  devoted  lier  life  to  a  nobler  piu'pose 
and  carried  it  out  ^\  ith  sitcli  unswerving 
fidelity  an<l  rare  self-sacrifice.  Her  mis- 
sion has  been  world-wide.  In  the  Civil 
War  her  influence  was  potent  on  every 
battle-field  from  Btill  Kun  to  Appomat- 
tox. Her  soothing  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  brow  of  the  wounded,  and  lifted  the 
head  of  the  dying  on  both  sides  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  She  organized 
and  conducted  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
.Vrmenians  in  l<SiKi,  and,  a  little  later, 
hastened  to  aid  the  starving  recoiieen- 
trados  in  Cuba,  continuing  her  efforts 
throughcmt  the  conflict  which  followed. 
For  a  full  generation  she  has  stood,  and 
still  stands,  a  grand  exemplar  of  the 
broadest  hiunanitarianism.  WTierever 
war,  pestilence,  fire,  flood  or  famine 
have  t(mched  the  human  race  to  shatter 
and  destroy,  Clara  Barton  lias  appeared 
to  soothe  and  save.  Her  supreme  ser- 
vices have  been  widely  recognizecL  .She 
wears  the  Iron  Cross  of  Germany,  the 
Gold  Cross  of  Baden,  and  other  insignia 
bestowed  tipon  the  good  and  brave,  yet  none  of  these  dec- 
orations are  needed  to  distinguish  her  as  a  woman  of  mark. 
.She  has  been  chastened  and  sanctified  by  the  whole  world's 
suffering  and  stands  a  shining  figure  in  the  century. 


NO  WORK'  overwritten  is  more 
iy\J  11  \J1\IV  unique  and  fascina- 
ting than  Clara  Barton's  Great  Book. 
.Just  consider  what  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities she  has  had  for  observation. 
HER  LIFE  HAS  BEEN  PASSED 
BETWEEN  THE  LINES  OF  BATTLE. 
Serried  ranks  of  infantry  have  opened 
to  let  her  pass.  Cavalry  charges  have 
turned  aside  and  swept  around  her. 
In  the  midst  of  siege  and  sortie  she  has 
been  immune — a  privileged  person. 
Her  red  badge  of  charity  takes  her 
anywhere,  everywhere.  For  her  there 
are  no  foes — all  are  friends,  and  her 
welcome  is  sure  because  of  her  heaven- 
sent mission.  Xo  soldier  or  civilian, 
living  or  dead,  has  seen  so  much  of  both 
sides  of  so  many  wars  as  she.  Xot 
Grant  nor  Lee,  not  Bismarck  nor 
Bazaine,  not  Shafter  nor  Toral  have 
seen  and  heard  and  been  through  what 
this  one  woman  has  experienced.  And 
she  has  been  not  only  an  observer  but 
a  writer  as  well.  For  years  she  has 
kept  a  faithful  record  of  what  has 
happened  around  her.  Though  often 
pressed'  to  give  it  to  the  world,  her 
duties  would  not  permit  the  literary 
work  required  for  selection,  revision  and  editing.  But 
now,  when  there  seems  to  come  a  brief  lull  in  her  work, 
she  pauses  for  a  little  rest  and  gives  us  the  most  fascina- 
ting and  vital  portions  of  her  reminiscences  in  this 


MOST   RBMARKABUB  BOOK 

TOA/^P]V'^pC  'What  a  magnificent  selling  opportunity  is  here  presented!  Hardly  a  word  of  praise  need  be 
*  *^  spoken  regarding  this  matchless  work.  Every  element  of  popularity  and  success  is  present. 
The  Writer  is  a  woman  of  world-wide  celebrity  and  high  literary  ability.  The  Plan  and  Scope  of  the  book  is  as  broad  as 
humanity  itself.  The  Theme  is  of  absorbing  present  interest.  The  Details  are  of  the  most  fascinating  quality.  The 
Character  of  the  narrative  is  official  and  authoritative.  The  Volume  itself,  simply  as  a  specimen  of  mechanical  execution, 
is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  while  The  Superb  Illustrations  picture  many  curious,  strange  and  thrilling  scenes  never  before 
revealed  to  the  public  gaze. 

The  title  practically  tells  the  story.  Everyone  has  heard  of  THE  RED  CROSS ;  everyone  wants  to  know  more  about  it, 
especially  when  the  recital  takes  the  shape  of  a  permanent  and  valuable  official  record  of  great  happenings  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

With  all  its  wealth  of  text  and  illustration,  THE  RED  CROSS,  though  bearing  every  mark  of  expense,  is  remarkably 
reasonable  in  price.   Here  are  the  figures  for  the  superb  Royal  Octavo  Volume  of  over  600  pages  and  100  full-page  plates : 

Autograph  Bdition,  Blue  and  Gold,  Oold  Top,  =■  $3. SO 
Autograph  Edition,  Half  iVlorocco,  Gold  Top,  »  -  4. SO 
Autograph  Edition,  F'ull  Morocco,  Rull  Gold  Edges,  S.SO 

HOW  XO  ORDER  Send  fifty  cents  with  order,  and  the  beautiful  volume  in  either  style  you  may  prefer  will  be 
iiv-fTT  I  \j  ^  ^  ^  sent  on  approval,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  If  found  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  you  are  then  to  remit  balance  on  receipt  of  the  volume.   Address  all  communications  to 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS,  ^  Lna'";''"  58  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  mentioii^FAEin  Axp  Fireside  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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1«^9c.  TO  19c.  A  ROD-^ 


Is  all 
it  costs 


For  to  make  The  Best  Farm  Fence  on  Earth 


with  our  all  Steel  Automatic  Machine  Capacity  70  Rods  per  day. 
We  sell  Galvanized  fence.  Barb,  Baling  wire,  and  our  Famous  High 
Carbon  Coil  Spring  Wire.  Twenty  different  styles  of  Yard,  Lawn, 
church, and  cemetery  fences.  Farm  . 


fence  in  the  roll.  Farm  and  yard 
gates,  the  best  and  strongest  steel 
"ine  and  anchor  posts  made, in  fact 
all  kinds  of  fence  supplies  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  the  very  low- 
j  est  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  price 
j  list  and  save  the  middleman's  profit. 

KOKOMO  FEh4CE  MACHINE  CO., 
'  220  North  St.  Kokomo,  Inc.,  U.  S.  A. 


RELIABLE 


FEED 

COOKERS 


fill  the  long  felt  want  of  a  good  feed  cooker  and  water  heater  at  a  low  price. 
They  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  reliable  in  every  way.  The  furnace  is 
made  of  best  cast  gray  iron.   Boilers  are  of  best  No.  22  galvanized  steel. 

OUR  $5.00  FEED  COOKER 

meets  the  demand  for  a  small  cooker  at  a  low  price.  Holds  20  gallons  and 
bums  wood  only.  Our  50  gallon  size  at  $12.  and  -our  100  gallon  size  at  §16. 
burns  either  wood  or  coal.  Write  at  once  for  circulars  and  don't  buy  until 
you  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  Box  41,  Quincy,  III. 


HURRY-UP  BROILERS- 

the  kiod  thai  grow  raf-idly  and  mature  early  are  the  ones  which  "liop  the  market."  Tht  making^  of  such  birds 
depeDdeupon  the  teed, likewise  the  dlgentlon.  Feed  Green  Cut  Bone,  the  great ilesh  form- 
inir  food  for  CTOwth  and  Manii'M  Granite  Cryntal  Grit  for  the  di^h-stion  and  the  problem  is  solved. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS-  *beat  all"  for  maltlDp  poul- 
try food  out  of  bone.  Meat  and  gristle  can't  stop  or  chiiV;-:  them.  They  cut  fa^t,  fine  and  run  eany. 
ISsizes.  We  also  make  Clover  Cuttern  und  Feed  Truys.  Cai-h  or  on  inNtnWment".  Send 
tor  FREE  illustrated  cataJogue.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  BoX  32,  Wlllford,  Ma&8> 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY, 


"U'e  want  one  shrewd, 
careful  man  in  every 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
himself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard. 
]•  r  i  V  a  t  e  insl  ructions 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P.  0. 
BOX  5303.  BOSTOX,  MASS. 


n  A  XriilX  Secured  or  monoy  all  returned.  Search  free, 
r  A  I  LAS  I    CoUamer  tfc  Co..  1040  F  St.,  Wash.,  B.  C. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

^^===—  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
^^-^^=^  WASHER  on  trial  and 
Qo  money  paid  until  it  is 
rerfectly  sutisfaciory.  Washea 
ensy.  Clothes  cle»n,  sweet  and 
white  as  Rnow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freieht.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS.  10  Clean  St.,  Lincolo,  III. 


The 

Berkshire 
Hills 

Sanatorium, 


1 


iff 


fORTHE 
TREATtfENi 


Tumors,  and  all  Foiros  of  Malignant  and 

Benign  Growths, 

Without  the  use  of  tlie  Knife 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Phivate  Institutkiji  im  the  Wosul 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  pertnanenl  cur?  wbere  we  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  ueatraenl- 

Please  state  your  case  as  clearly  as  possible  and  our  book  wilb 
complete  information  will  be  mailed  free.  Address. 

Drs.  W.  E.  Brown  &  Son.  North  Adams.  Mass. 


Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Cirda.Hiddea  NftniB 
Cirdi.  LoTe  Cards,  Scnp  Kctures,  Games,  Pin- 
tles, Album  Veraefl,  The  Star  Puzzle,  13  Puzzle, 
and  Ai;eDt3  f^ampla  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Send  a  Set. 
Stamp  for  poitase.  BANNEE  CABD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


700< 


A  $25.22  WATCH 

n  appearance, the  most  beautiful  wstch 
_ver  iDiinufriL-tured    Double  bunting  c.".se, 
stem  wind  and  stem  set,  superbly  engraved. 
A     W*  ^-^iPTii      Jt.njiiificent  bigh  gr.nle  ruby  jeweled  niove- 
^    .MjSMgngaA —  iiient  aiisolutety  guaranteed  for 

^"^^^^  Jj'X  V  ^  -STE-AJPtS 

Cut  this  out  and  send  itto  us  with 
_  ournrtDie  *  address  and  we  will 
.send  the  Wiitch  to  you  by  express 
lfiirex;iniination,you  examine  it  at 
tthe  ex  press  eflice*  if  as  refiresent- 
Bed  jiiiy  express  agent  our  special 
Tintr<fduct"ry  price  $;J.7-'j  and  it  is 
yours.    Only  one  watch  to  ench 
customer  .it  this  price  Mention 
in  your  letter  wbetlieryou  want 
Gent's  or  lady's  size  and  order  to- 
dny  as  we  will  send  out  samples  at 

  this  reduced  price  for  GO  days  only 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.  352-356  DearbomSL  CMcago. 

\%J  1  Tk  VEEWgu-Send  for  266-page  catalog  fi-ee 

■  ■  /    A  II  of  Moele  LonternH  and  St^reoptlonna 

WW    /J  w€  and  liRt  of  views  illustrating  every  fi'b- 

f  f    r%  u\  ]ei-t  for  puhlii!  e.xliibitions.    A  prolit;  blj 

'  buflinessr  for  a  man  with  sniail  ra"  '- 

McAllister,  Mfg.  optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  IT.  Y. 
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Any  ONE  of  the  Books  named  below  given  FREE  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside 


The  books  listed  below  are  the  choicest  titles  issued  by  one  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
high-class  hooks  in  New  York  City.  As  a  rule  they  are  sold  only  by  regular  book-stores,  and 
retail  for  Sl.OO  to  il.oO  a  copy.  This  same  line  of  books  is  purchased  very  largely  by  public 
libraries  because  they  are  i-eally  good  and  popular  books,  well  printed  and  strongly  bound. 
All  of  the  books  measure  sy^  Inches  wide  and       inches  long. 

Each  and  every  book  listed  below  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  book-paper.  They  are 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  most  of  them  are  illustrated — many  being  profusely  illus- 
trated. They  areall  durably  bound  in  the  best  of  linen  cloth,  library  style.  The  bindings  are 
in  so  many  different  shades  and  designs  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  separately,  but 
they  are  all  very  pretty  and  suitable  for  presents.  All  of  the  books  listed  under  the  head  of 
"Home  Library"  and  "Poets  "  have  gilt  tops.   Postage  on  the  books  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

They  are  all  standard  works,  embracing  fiction,  essays,  history,  travel,  etc.,  including  a 
splendid  line  for  boys  and  girls  selected  from  the  world's  best  literature  and  written  by 
authors  whose  fame  will  live  forever.  We  offer  them  at  a  bargain  which  every  reader  oaght  to 
appreciate.  Notice  that  a  number  of  them  have  seven  and  eight  hundred  pages— one  has  927 
pages.  These  very  same  books  are  now  being  sold  in  leading  book-stores  all  over  this  country 
forSl.OO  to  S1.50  a  copy,  according  to  the  book  and  the  location  of  the  store. 

( ffhen  the  following  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  !)!  a  club.) 

We  will  send  any  book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  85  Cents 


Remember  that  these  books  are  not  of  that  cheap  class  of  books  printed  on  flimsy  wood- 
pulp  paper  which  turns  yellow,  like  an  old  newspaper,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  a 
short  time,  and  whose  bindings  are  made  of  the  cheapest  cotton  cloth  which  will  fade  and 
warp  in  a  little  while.  We  can  buy  such  books  for  one  third  the  cost,  but  they  are  not  fit  for 
gift  books  or  to  put  in  one's  library.  On  the  contrary,  the  books  listed  below  are  first-class  in 
every  particular.  They  are  printed  on  an  excellent  book-paper  of  good  weight,  clean,  firm  and 
white,  and  will  stand  hard  usage  and  stay  white.  The  linen-cloth  bindings  on  these  books  are 
so  good  that  they  satisfy  public  librarians,  so  they  must  be  all  right.  A  good  book  is  a  most 
appropriate  gift,  and  these  are  good  books  in  contents,  paper,  printing  and  binding. 

01  IP  fillAPANTFF  ^*'"P°°  receipt  of  any  of  these  books,  you  find  that  they  are 
VfUIV   ViUillVnil  1  not  exactly  as  described  above,  and  you  are  not  more  than 

satisfied  with  them  in  every  particular,  please  return  the  book  or  books  to  us,  by  mail,  and  we 
will  immediately  refund  all  of  your  money,  and,  in  addition,  make  you  a  present  of  the  year's 
subscription  to  the  paper  as  payment  for  your  trouble.  If  any  one  knows  how  a  more  liberal 
offer  can  be  made,  please  speak  out.  The  books  are  of  such  excellent  quality  and  given  at 
such  a  bargain  that  very  few,  if  any,  will  want  to  part  with  them  once  they  are  in  their 
possession.   Postage  on  the  books  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

(A.II  of  the  books  are  offered  free  for  clubs.    See  offer  above.) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


^O'l'l-?  Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  offers  and 
i^v/  1  Er  their  subscriptions  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  RENEWALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 


Books 


ILLUSTRATED 


All  the  books  measure  5>^  inches  wide  and  734  inches  long 

These  stories  afford  hours  of  the  keenest 
delight  and  enjovraent  in  scenes  of  stirring 
life  and  adventure.  They  are  replete  with 
tales  of  heroism  br  land  and  sea,  of  the  most 
romantic  kind,  abounding  in  scenes  of  narrow 
escapes,  encounters  with  wild  animals,  the 
finding  of  treasure,  descriptions  of  domestic 
life  in  far-awar  lauds,  etc.  These  are  thrill- 
ing stories,  possessing  all  the  value  of 
truth  with  all  the  charm  of  the  most  daring 
romance.  The  aim  of  all  these  boys"  story- 
books is  the  formation  of  an  honorable,  man- 
ly, and  even  heroic  character. 

Prem.  .\o.  TITLE  P»SW 

l'>10  Adrift  in  the  "Wilds.  By  Edward 

S.  Ellis   279 

lolo  Dan,  the  >'e\Tshoy.   By  Horatio 

Alger,  Jr  -^^ 

l'>13  Errand  Boy,  The.  How  Phil 
Brent  Won  Success.  By  Horatio  Al- 
°'er.  Jr   Jol 

1214  Frank  FoTvler,  the  Cash  Boy. 

Bv  Horatio  .\lger,  Jr  -  -  ■  278 

1215  Gny  Harris,  the  Rnnaway.  By 
Harry  Castlemon   28o 

1216  Island  Treasure,  The.  By  Frank 

H.  Converse   "iS 

1017  Jack,  the  Hnnehbaek.   A  Story 

of  the  Coast  of  Maine.    By  Otis  280 

l'>18  Jannt  Through  Java.  The  Story 

of  a  Journey  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 

tain.    Bv  Edward  S.  Ellis   26o 

1219  Joe's  Luck.   A  Boy's  Adventures 

in  California.    By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  286 

1220  Jnlian  Mortimer.  A  Brave  Boy's 
Struggles  for  Home  and  Fortune. 

Bv  Harrv  Castlemon   276 

1226  Tom  Temple's  Career.    Alger...  2(1 

1227  Tom  Thatcher's  Fortune.  By 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr  •.  277 

1'228  Tom,    the    Bootblack;    or.  The 

Road  to  Success.   By  Alger   280 

1229  Tony,  the  Hero.  A  Brave  Boy's 
Adventures  with  Tramps.   Alger  288 

1230  Train  Boy,  The.    By  Alger   298 

1232  W  recked     on     Spider  Island. 

How  Xed  Rogers  Found  the  Treas- 
ure.   By  James  Otis  276 

I'^SS  Young  Hero.  A:  or.   Fighting  to 

Win.    Bv  Edward  S.  Ellis  284 

1234  Young  Scout.  The.  The  Story  of 

a  West  Point  laeutenant.   Ellis  275 

123C  BOT  Knight.  The.   A  Tale  of  the 

Crusades.    By  G.  A  Henty   387 

l'>38  Bt  Englantl's  Aid;  or.  The  Free- 
ing of  the  Netherlands  (1585-1604). 
By  G.  A.  Henty   379 

1''39  By  Pike  and  Dike.    A  Tale  of  the 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Henty.  382 

1240  By  Right  of  Conquest;  or.  With 
Cortez  in  Mexico.    By  G.  A.  Henty.  461 

1241  Bv  Sheer  Pluck.  A  Tale  of  the 
Ashanti  War.    By  G.  A.  Henty  367 

1242  Captain  Bayley's  Heir.  A  Tale 
of    the    Gold-fields    of  California. 

Bv  G.  A.  Henty   3.36 

1243  Cat  of  Buhastes.  The.     A  Story 

of  Ancient  Eevpt.    By  G.  A.  Henty.  392 

1244  Cornet  of  Horse.  The.     A  Tale 

of  Marlborough's  Wars.    By  Henty.  322 

1246  Facing  Death.  A  Tale  of  the  Coal 
Miues.    By  G.  A.  Henty   292 

1247  Final  Reckoning,  A.  A  Tale  of 
Busli  Life  in  Australia.    By  Henty.  381 

1248  For  Name  and  Fame;  or.Through 
.\fgban  Passes.   Bv  G.  A.  Hentv  .385 

1249  For  the  Temple.  A  Tale  of  the 
Fall  of  Jenisalem.    By  G.  A.  Henty.  4fr4 

1250  In  Freedom's  Cause.  A  Story  of 
Walla<  e  and  Bruce.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  465 

1251  In  Times  of  Peril.  A  Tale  of  In- 
dia.   Bv  G.  A.  Hentv   427 

1254  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  The.  A  Story 
of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  G.  A.  Henty   460 

12.55  Maori  and  Settler.  A  Storv  of 
the  New  Zealand  War.    By  Henty..  .381 

12.56  Orange  and  Green.  A  Tale  of 
the  Boyne  and  Limerick.    Hentv. . .  295 

1257  St.  George  for  England.    A  "Tale 

of  Cressv  and  Poitiers.  Br  Hentv.  .  391 

1258  Through  the  Fray.  A  Storv  of 
the  Luddite  Riots.    Bv  G.  A.  Hentv.  316 

1259  True  to  the  Old  Flag.  A  Tale  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence. 

By  G.  A.  Henty  432 


Prem.  So.        '  TITLE  Pages 

1260  Under  Drake's  Flag.  A  Tale  of 
the  Spanish  Main.   By  G.  A.  Henty.  331 

1261  With  Cli-re  in  India;  or.  The  Be- 
ginnings of  an  Empire.    Bv  Henty.  384 

1262  With  Lee  in  Virginia.   A  Storv 

of  the  American  Civil  War.  Henty..  380 

1263  With  M'olfe  in  Canada;  or.  The 
Winning  of  a  Continent.    Bv  Hentv.  401 

1264  Young  Buglers.  The.  A  Tale  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty  408 

1265  Y'oung  Carthaginian.  The.  A 
Storv  of  the  times  of  Hannibal.  By 

G.  A.  Henty   352 

1267  Boris,  the  Bear  Hunter.   A  Tale 

of  Peter  the  Great  and  His  Times. 

Bv  Fred  Wishaw   304 

1269  Gorilla  Hunters,  The.    A  Tale  of 

the  Wilds  of  Africa.  Ballantyne. . .  368 

1273  iVat.  the  Naturalist.  A  Boy's  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Eastern  Seas.  By 
George  Manville  Fenn  335 

1274  Story  of  John  G.  Paton;  or.  Thir- 
ty Years  Among  the  South  Sea  Can- 
nibals.   By  Rev.  James  Paton  445 

1275  To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  A 
Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions.  By  Gordon  Stables  437 

1276  Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.  The 
Adventures  of  a  Roman   Bov.  By 

A.  J.   Church  "  382 

1277  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Life  at  Sea. 

By  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr  363 

1281  Yussuf.  the  Guide.  A  Story  of 
Adventure  in  Asia  Minor.  Bv  Geo. 
Manville  Fenn  395 

1282  Corporal  Lige's  Recruits.  A 
Story  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga.    Bv  James  Otis  247 

1283  Cruise  with  Paul  Jones.  A.  A 
Story  of  Naval  Warfare  in  1779.  By 
James  Otis   214 

1284  Morgan,  the  Jer.sey  Spy.  A  Story 
of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Bv  James  Otis   220 

1286  Traitor's  Escape,  A.  A  Story  of 
the  Attempt  to  Seize  Benedict  Ar- 
nold.   By  James  Otis....  234 

1287  Tory  Plot.  A.  A  Story  of  the  At- 
tempt to  Kill  General  Washington. 

By  James  Otis  227 

Home  Library 

1288  Abbott.  The.   By  Sir  Walter  Scott  516 

1289  Adam  Bede.    Bv  George  Eliot  482 

1"290  ^sop's  Fables   335 

1291  Alhambra.  The.    Bv  Irving  369 

1292  Alice  in  Wonderland  346 

1293  Amiel'.s  Journal.    By  Mrs.  Ward. 397 

1294  Andersen's  Fairy  "Tales   377 

1295  Anne  of  Geierstein.    By  Scott...  549 

1296  Arabian  lights   586 

1297  Ardath.   Bv  Marie  Corelli   547 

1298  Armadale.    By  Wilkie  Collins  676 

1299  Around  the  World  in  a  Yacht.  368 

1300  Arundel  Motto.  Mary  Cecil  Hay..  392 

1301  Bacon's  Essays.  Francis  Bacon..  418 

1302  Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial  540 

1303  Barnaby  Rudge.  Chas.  Dickens..  618 

1304  Betrothed,  The.    Bv  Manzoni  577 

1305  Black  Beauty.   Anna  Sewell  325 

1.306  Bleak  House.   Chas.  Dickens  8.57 

1307  Bondman,  The.  By  Hall  Caine...  357 

1.308  Browning's  Poenis.  Browning...  396 

1.309  Burgomaster's  Wife.  The.  Ebers  .347 
1310  By  Order  of  the  King.  Hugo...  570 
1.311  Caxtons,  The.  By  Bulwer-Lvtton .  463 
1312  Child's  History  of  England...  410 
1.S13  Christmas  Stories.    Dickens  4.30 

1314  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Reade  724 

1315  Consuelo.  Bv  George  Sand   709 

1316  Corinne.  Bv  Madame  De  Stael...  .382 

1317  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  The  317 

1318  Daniel  Deronda.  George  Eliot...  730 

1319  Data  of  Ethics.  Herbert  Spencer.  340 

1.320  David  Copperfield.  Dickens  861 

1.321  Deemster,  The.  Bv  Hall  Caine...  361 

1322  Deerslayer.  The.  J.  F.  Cooper...  512 

1323  Descent  of  Man.  Chas.  Darwin..  797 

1324  Discourses  of  Epictetus.  Long. .  .504 

1325  Divine  Comedy,  The.  Bv  Carev.  .500 

1.326  Dombey  &  Son.  Bv  Dickons  8tH 

1.327  Donnl  Grant.  Goo.  Macdonald  443 

1.328  Donovan.  Bv  Edna  Lvall   508 

1329  Dove  In  the  Eagle's  >est   .5.32 

1330  East  Lyune..  Mrs.  Henrv  Wood..  643 
13.31  Education.  Bv  Herbert  Spencer..  .309 
1332  Egyptian  Princess.  An.  Ebors. .  518 

1.333  Emerson's  Essays.  Emerson   .502 

1.3.34  Faust.  Translated   bv  Swanwlck.  .  532 

1335  Felix  Holt.  Bv  George  Eliot   420 

13.30  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles   .386 

1337  First  Principles.  Bv  Spencer   483 

1.3.38  First  Violin.  Jessie  Fothergill .  . .  .372 

13.39  Fragments  of  Science.  Tyndall.  0.81; 

1.340  French  Revolution.  Carlvle   421 

1.341  From  th«  Earth  to  the  Moon..  339 

1.342  Gold  Elsie.  Bv  E.  Marlitt   364 

1.343  Grimm's  Household  Tales   374 

1344  Grimm's  Popular  Tales.  Griniin  ."597 

1.345  Gulliver's  Travels.  Doaii  Swift  .467 

1.346  Guy  Mannering.  Sir  Walter  Scott  496 

1.347  Hantly  Andy.  Bv  Snmnel  Lover.. 
1348  Hardy  Xorsemaii.  A.  Edna  Lyall  383 

1.349  Harold.  Bv  Bulwor-Lvtton  427 

1.350  Heart  of  Midlothian.  Scott  648 


Prem.  JTo.  TITLE  Pages 

1351  Heir  of  Redclylte.  C.  M.  Yonge.  .  591 
13.52  Henry  Esmond.  W.  M.  Thackerav  441 
1.3.53  Her  Dearest  Foe.  Mrs.  Alexander  468 
1.354  Herriot's  Choice.  Rosa  N.  Carey.  428 

1355  Heroes  and  Hero  "Worship....  302 

1356  History  of  a  Crime.  Victor  Hugo  430 

1357  History  of  Civilization.  Etc...  322 

1358  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Brvce....  467 
1.3.59  Hunchback  of  Xotre  Danie  416 

1360  Hypatia.  Bv  Chas.Kingslev  444 

1361  Idle  Thoughts  of  Idle  Fellow.  313 

1362  Iliad,  The.  Pope"s  Translation  548 

1363  In  the  Counselor's  Hon.se  294 

1.364  In  the  Golden  Days.  Edna  Lvall  402 

1.365  In  the  Schillingscourt.  Marlitt.  397 

1366  Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  545 

1367  Jack's  Courtship.  W.  C.  Russell  317 

1368  Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. .  480 

1369  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  485 

1370  Kenil worth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  472 

1371  Kidnapped.  Bv  R.  L.  Stevenson..  327 

1372  Koran,  The.  Trans.  George  Sale..  589 

1373  Lamplighter.  The.  M.  Cummins.  376 

1374  Lady  with  the  Rubies.  Marlitt.  273 

1375  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Lvtton..  425 

1376  Last  of  the  Barons.  Lvtton  600 

1377  Life  of  Christ.  F.  W.  Farrar  533 

1378  Longfellow's  Poems.  (Earl v.)...  475 

1379  Lorna  Doone.  R.  D.  Blackmore..  687 
13S0  Louis  de  la  Vallaire.  Dumas...  436 

1381  Lucile.  Bv  Owen  Meredith   318 

1382  Makers  of  Florence.  Oliphant...  436 
1.3&3  Makers  of  Venice.  Mrs.  Oliphant  382 
1384  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  Dumas..  449 
13S5  Marquis  of  Lossie.   Macdonald..  444 

1386  Martin  Chuzzlewit.    Dickens  828 

1387  Master  of  Ballantrae,  The  416 

1388  Masterson  Ready.    Marrvat  273 

13a9  Micah  Clarke.  A.  Conan  Dovle...  403 

1390  Middlemarch.  By  George  Eliot...  738 

1391  Midshipman  Easy.  Marrvat  360 

1.392  Mill  On  the  Floss.  George  Eliot.  480 

1393  Milton's  Poems.  Bv  John  Milton.  514 

1394  Monastery,  The.    Walter  Scott..  496 

1395  Moonstone.  The.  Wilkie  Collins..  512 

1396  Mysterious  Island,  The.  Verne.  493 

1397  Xellie's  Memories.  Rosa  Carev..  546 

1398  jVeweomes.  The.  W.  M.  Thackerav  795 

1399  \icholas  Xickleby.  Dickens  850 

1400  Xinety-three.  Bv  Victor  Hugo...  372 

1401  Xot  Like  Other  Girls.  Carev  419 

1402  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Dickens  620 

1403  Old  Mam'selle's   Secret.  Marlitt  378 

1404  Old  Mortality.  Sir  Walter  Scott..  494 

1405  Oliver  Twist.  Charles  Dickens...  4.30 

1406  On  the  Heights.  Auerbach   692 

1407  Origin  of  Species.  Chas.  Darwin.  538 

1408  Other  Worlds  than  Ours   328 

1409  Our  Bessie.  Bv  Rosa  N.  Carev  343 

1410  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Dickens  823 

1411  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  A.  T.  Hardv.  407 

1412  Pathfinder.  The.  J.   F.   Cooper.  .  432 

1413  Pendennis.  Wm.  M.  Thackerav...  766 

1414  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Scott   725 

1415  Phantom  Rickshaw.  Kipling....  391 

1416  Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens   808 

1417  Pilgrim's  Progress.  J.   Bunvan.  503 

1418  Pirate.  The.  Sir  Walter  Scott."  5.36 

1419  Queen  Hortense.  L.  Muhlbach...  422 

1420  Q,ueenie's  "V\  him.  Rosa  N.  Carey.  436 

1421  Quentin  Darward.  W.  Scott  550 

1422  Red  Gauntlett.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  524 

1423  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  Marvel  337 

1424  Reinzi.  By  Bulwer-Lytton  4.38 

1425  Robinson  Crusoe.  Daniel  Defoe..  452 

1426  Romance  of  Two  AVorlds. Corelli  3'24 

1427  Romola.  Bv  George  Eliot   577 

1428  Scottish   Chiefs.  Jane   Porter  343 

1429  Second  Wife,  The.  E.  Marlitt  .359 

1430  Sesame  and  Lilies.  John  Ruskin  .363 

1431  Shirley.  Charlotte  Bronte   505 

1432  Silas  Marner.  George  Eliot  427 

14.33  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  Grey  397 

14.34  Sir  Gibbie.  George  Macdonald  448 

1435  Sketch  Book.  Washington  living.  .3.37 
1430  Soldiers  Three.  Etc.  R.  Kipling.  366 

1437  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Wvss.  292 

1438  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dickens  357 

1439  Talisman.  The.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  49il 

1440  Tempest  and  Sunshine.  Holmes  375 

1441  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  Porter..  461 

1442  Thelma.  By  Ma  l  ie  Corclll   5'2(l 

1443  Three  Guardsmen.  A.  Dumas...  592 

1444  Three  Men  in  a  Boat.  Jeioino...  3.32 

1445  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Hughes.  .5511 

1446  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  357 

1447  Tour  of  the  "\\  orld  in  .SO  Days  316 

1448  Treasure  Island.  R.  L.  Stevenson  .363 

1449  Twenty  Years  After.  A.  Dumas.  .513 

1450  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast....  363 

1451  Unrda.  Bv  Goorire  Ebors   4.85 

14.52  rude  Tom's  Cabin.  H.  B.  Stowe.  467 

14.53  Vanity  Fair.  W.  JI.  Thackerav...  617 

14.54  Vendetta.  Bv  Marie  Corelli   .343 

14.55  A'icar  of  AVakefield.  Goldsmith.  342 

14.56  Vicoiiite  de  Bragelonne..  Dumas  4RS 
1457  Virginians.  The.  Thackerav  772 

14.58  "\X  e  Wilie.  Rosa  N.  Carev   3.5i) 

14.59  Westward  Hoi  ('has  Kiiigslov...  6.34 

1460  We  Two.  Bv  Edna  Lvall   441 

1461  What's  Mine's  Mine.  Macdonald.  3.8! 

1462  AVbite  Company.  .-V.  Conan  Dovle  362 
146.3  Wliittier's  Poems.  I Earlv.l .  . . "  .  .  .5"22 
1464  V  ide.  Wide  World.  S.  Warner.  .592 
1405  Won  by  Waiting.  Edna  Lyall...  .•i21 

1466  Wooed  and  ^larrled.  Carey  496 

14f)7  AVormwood.  Mario  Corolli  .3.5' 

146><  Wreck  «»f  the  Grosvenor,  The  301 
1469  Zenobiu.  By  William  Ware   390 » 


Books 

FOR 

Girls..., 


ILLUSTRATED 


Prem.  Ko.  TITLE  Pages 

1495  .Mice  in  AVonderland.  and 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Bv 

Lewis  Carroll  .346 

1497  Averil.  Bv  Rosa  N.  Carev   311 

1498  Chap  let  of  Pearls.  By  C.  M. 
Yonge  ■   466 

1500  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge  432 

1.501  Esther.  A  Book  for  Girls.  Bv  Rosa 

N.  Carey  !   305 

1502  Girl  Neighbors;  or.  The  Old  Fash- 
ion and  the  New.    By  Sarah  Tvtler.  286 

1503  Heir  of  Redclylle.  By  Yonge...,  591 

1504  Honor  Bright,  or.  Four-leaved 
Shamrock.  By  author  of  Mis^ 
Toosey"s  Mission   282 

1506  Lady  of  the  Forest.   A  Storv  for 

Girls.    By  L.  T.  Meade  ".  317 

1508  Meg's  Friend.   A  Storv  for  Girls. 

By  Alice  Corkran  325 

1509  Only  a  Girl.    A  Tale  of  Brittanv. 

By  C.  A.  Jones  "..  324 

1510  Our  Bessie.  By  Rosa  N.  Carev....  343 
1.d11  Palace  Beautiful.  The.   A  Storv 

for  Girls.    By  L.  T.  Meade  410 

1512  Polly.    A  New-fashioned  Girl.  Bv 

L.  T.  Meade  ".  342 

1513  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  Bv  L.  T. 
Meade   !   317 

1514  Three  Bright  Girls.  A  Story  of 
Chance  and  Mischance.  By  a!  E. 
Armstrong   ."   393 

1515  I'nder  False  Colors.  A  Story  of 
Two  Girls"  Lives.   Doudnev  "  394 

1517  World  of  Girls.  A.  A  Storv  of 
School.    By  L.  T.  Meade  ."  336 

1518  Young  Mutineer.  A.  A  Story  for 
Girls.   By  L.  T.  Meade   299 

Fairy  Books 

ILLUSTRATED 

1519  Cossack  Fairy  Tales.  (Profusely 
UhLstrated.)  By  R.   Xisbet  Bain...  356 

1520  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far 
North.   (Piofuselv  Illustrated.)  By 

■p.  C.  Asblornsen  ".  285 

1521  English  Fairy  Tales.  (Profusely 
Illustrated.)  Bv  Joseph  Jacobs  296 

1522  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  (Profusely 
Illustrated.)    By  Joseph  Jacobs.....  ,328 

1523  Indian  Fairy  Tales.  (Profusely 
Illustrated.)    Bv  Joseph  Jacobs  ".  .314 

1524  Blue  Fairy  Book.  (Profusely  Il- 
lustrated.)   By  Andrew  Lang..!....  412 

1525  Green  Fairy  Book.  (Profusely 
Illustrated.)    By  Aiidiew  Lang....".  365 

1.526  Red  Fairy  Book.  (Profusely  Il- 
lustrated.)   By  Andrew  Lang   391 

1.527  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  (Piofuselv 
Illustrated. 1    By  Androw  Lang  ".  341 

15"28  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  (lllns- 

ted.)    By  Hans  .\ndorson   ,377 

1529  Grimm's  Household  Fairy 
Tales.  (Illustrated.)  By  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm   374 

15.30  Grimm's  Popular  Fairy  Tales. 

(Illustrated.)  By  the  Brothers  Grimm  397 

Poets 

1170  Browning  (Robert)   396 

1471  Bryant    .368 

1472  Burns    .5.84 

1473  Byron    .544 

1474  Cliaueer    ft31 

1475  Coleridge   667 

1470  Dnnte    .500 

1477  Faust    4.32 

1478  Favorite  Poems   .372 

1479  Hood    60S 

1450  Iliad    .548 

1451  Ingoldsby  Legends   32o 

1452  Keats    427 

Light  of  Asia   305 

14S4  Longfellow   475 

J4S5  Lncile    :  1-* 

14.'«(!  Milton    514 

1487  Moore    675 

1488  Odyssey   337 

1489  Po|>e      .5.50 

1490  Shakspenre   748 

1491  Slielley    .57S 

1492  Swinburne    .367 

l        Tennyson    927 

1494  \\  hltticr  522 
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For  Club=raisers  and  Subscribers 


HOW  TO  GET  UP  CLUBS  AND  GET  PREMIUMS  FREE 


Any  one  can  he  a  chilj-raincr,  mid  ecenj  one  our/lit  to  be, 
since  our  terms  are  so  very  liberal  and  our  rewards  so 
generous.  No  one  xlioiild  renew  without  at  least  send- 
ing one  other  mime,  which  would  muk-e  a  cliih  of  tn-o, 
entitling  the  club-raiser  to  his  rlioice  of  any  one  of  the 
premiimis  given  free  for  a  club  of  tivo.  Let  us  illus- 
trate how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a  club  of  two: 

A  and  B  are  neighbors.  If  A  sends  B's  subscription 
to  Fahm  .vxt)  Fireside  with  his  own,  at  -30  cents 
each,  it  makes  a  club  of  two,  which  entitles  A  (the 
club-raiser)  to  his  choice  of  any  one  of  the  premiums 
given  free  for  a  club  of  two;  as,  the  Set  of  Six  Silver- 
plated  Xut-picks. 

Now,  if  a  member  of  a  club  wants  a  premium  he  has 
the  right  to  order  it  in  connection  with  his  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club  just  the 
same.    To  ilhrstrate : 

If,  in  the  above  case,  A  takes  the  new  book,  "  Pho- 
tographic Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,'  with 
his  subscription,  he  pays  40  cents ;   if   B  takes 


"Gleason's  Horse  Book"  with  his  subscription,  he 
pays  35  cents.  This  makes  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 
Thus,  Bgets  "Gleason's  Horse  Book"  as  a  premium 
because  he  pays  for  it,  A  gets  the  book,  "  Photographic 
Panorama  of  Our  Xew  Possessions,"  because  he  pays 
for  it,  and,  in  addition,  A  gets  the  Set  of  Xut-picks./Vr^e 
as  a  reward  for  getting  up  the  club  of  two;  and  so  on 
for  other  premiums  and  larger  clubs. 

Paid-in-advance  subscribers  may  join  in  a  club,  and 
their  time  will  be  advanced  one  year.  Piemiiuiis  and 
subscriptions  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  when 
so  ordered.   The  premiums  are  not  sold  alone. 

We  Want  club-raisers  to  get  renetoats  as  well  as  new 
subscribers.  We  will  send  to  club-raisers  our  list  of 
subscribers  at  their  post-offices,  so  they  can  call  and 
get  renewals.   Renewals  count  in  clubs. 

GIFT  CARD 

When  one  wishes  to  present  a  friend  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  we  hg-ve  a 


"Gift"  card  which  we  will,  on  request,  mail  to  the 
receiver  of  the  gift.  On  the  card  we  will  write  the 
names  of  the  giver  and  receiver.  The  wording  will 
be  as  follows:  "F.vr.m  axd  Fireside  one  year  to 
  Compliments  of  "  It  is  twenty- 
four  presents  in  one. 

If  you  want  to  present  two  subscriptions  it  makes 
a  club  of  two,  wliich  entitles  you  to  any  one  of  the 
premiums  given  free  for  a  club  of  two,  as  the  Tea- 
spoons ;  and  so  on  for  more  names  and  other  premiums. 

CLUB-RAISER'S  OUTFIT  FREE 

We  want  to  send  to  every  one  our  complete  "In- 
structions How  to  Get  I'p  Clubs"  and  Club-raiser's 
Outfit.    Please  write  for  it.    It  is  free  to  all. 

Club-raisers  should  send  cm  the  subscriptions  and 
money  as  fast  as  they  take  orders,  and  the  number 
sent  each  time  will  be  added  to  their  list.  But 
always  say,  "Add  to  my  club  list."  Club-raisers  may 
choose  their  premiums  when  their  list  is  completed. 


Additional  Premiums  and  Prizes  for  Club=raisers  and  Subscribers 

Below  are  listed  a  number  of  premiums  which  are  not  advertised  in  this  number  for  want  of  space.    But  by  turning  to  the  December  1st 
number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  to  our  Premium  Catalogue  a  full  and  complete  description  of  most  of  them 
will  be  found.   We  will  gladly  send  our  Premium  Catalogue  to  any  one  upon  request. 


(Any  of  the  foUoicinff  o  ft'ers  man      accepted  and  the  nowe  can  fie  counted  in  a  ctnb.) 


Model  Steani=engine,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,    =  $1.75 

This  Engine  given  free  for  a  club  of  10  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and 
Fireside;  or  for  a  club  of  5  and  $1  cash.    Expressage  paid  by  us. 

Genuine  Oxford  Bible,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  =  2.25 

This  Bible  (without  patent  index)  given  free  for  a  club  of  12  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  Bible  with  patent  index  given 
free  for  a  club  of  I4  Name  In  gold  for  25  cents  or  two  extra  names  in 
the  club.    The  finest  premium  Bible  ever  offered  for  such  a  small  club. 

Scholars'  School  Set,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,    =  .60 

This  Scholars'  School  Set  given  free  for  a  club  of  3  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.    Contains  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  worth  $1  at  retail. 

6  Silver =plated  Nut=picks,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .50 

This  set  of  Six  Silver-plated  Nut-picks,  in  cloth-lined  box,  given  free  for 
a  club  of  2  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Bookcase  and  Secretary,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  8.00 

This  handsome  piece  of  furniture  given  free  for  a  club  of  40  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Durably  made  of  polished  oak.  The 
Bookcase  must  be  sent  by  freight,  the  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

Ladies'  Seal  Pocketbook,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  1.15 

This  fine  Pocketbook  given  free  for  a  club  of  6  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.    Name  in  gold  for  25  cents  or  two  extra  names. 

Fine  Fountain=pen,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  =  .  =  1.00 

This  Fountain-pen  given  free  for  a  club  of  5  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Has  I4  karat  gold  point  and  otherwise  same  as  those 
sold  in  stores  for  $2.    Has  chased  barrel,  length  7  inches,  box  and  filler. 

NickeNplated  Scissors,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  =  .70 

This  pair  of  fine  seven-inch  Scissors  given  free  for  a  club  of  3  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  Farm  and  Fireside.    Tempered,  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Boys'  or  Men's  Pocket=knife,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .80 

This  Pocket-knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  5  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.    Brass-lined  and  buffalo-horn  handles.    Has  two  blades. 

Samantha  Among  the  Brethren,and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .35 
Samantha  at  Saratoga,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .35 

Both  of  these  Samantha  books  were  written  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,  and  are 
very  funny.  They  have  over  200  comic  illustrations.   Heavy  paper  binding. 
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Girls'  Solid  Silver  Watch,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year, 

This  Watch  given  free  for  a  club  of  28  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Has  seven-jeweled  American  movement.  A  beautiful  chatelain  watch. 
For  full  description  of  this  and  twelve  other  gold  and  silver  watches  see 
December  1st  Farm  and  Fireside  or  in  Prem  um  Catalogue. 

PearUhandled  Gold  Pen,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  $1.00 

This  Pearl-handled  Gold  Pen  given  free  for  a  club  of  5  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.    A  handsome  present  for  a  lady. 

People's  Atlas,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,   =    =    =  .40 

The  People's  Atlas  contains  128  pages,  each  page  11  inches  wide  by  I4  inches 
long,  and  over  200  maps  and  illustrations.    Heavy  paper  binding. 

Life  of  Lincoln,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  =    =    =  .45 

The  Life  of  Lincoln  contains  320  pages,  each  page  7  inches  wide  and  92 
inches  long,  and  over  150  illustrations.    Heavy  paper  binding. 

Life  of  Washington,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,     =  .45 

The  Life  of  Washington  contains  332  pages,  each  page  7  inches  wide  by  92 
inches  long,  and  over  100  illustrations.    Heavy  paper  binding. 

Arts  of  Beauty,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  =    =    =  .35 

The  Arts  of  Beauty  is  the  only  book  written  by  Shirley  Dare,  the  writer 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  a  lady's  toilet.   256  pages.    Heavy  paper  binding. 

Giant  Almanac  for  1899,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .40 

Our  Giant  Almanac  for  1899  will  contain  over  500  pages,  each  page  6  by  8] 
inches.   It  Is  a  complete  book  of  statistics  up-to-date.   Heavy  paper  binding. 

The  Standard  Cook  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,  .35 

The  Standard  Cook  Book  contains  1,200  recipes,  186  illustrations,  320  pages, 
each  page  5 'j  by  8  inches.  Over  500,000  copies  sold.   Lithographed  cover. 

Repeating  Air=rifle,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,      =  1.50 

This  Air-rifle  given  free  for  a  club  of  6  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Shoots  three  hundred  times  without  reloading.  Must  be  sent  by 
express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

Christ  Before  Pilate,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  1  Year,     =  .40 

Christ  Before  Pilate  is  a  picture  lithographed  in  14  colors,  and  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original,  which  sold  for  $100,000.  Size,  21  by  26  inches. 


jkjy-v'ppi  Thirty  cents  is  the  dubbins  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium 
IN  LI  1  C  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs.   RENEWALS  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

f  A  Gigantic  Clubbing  Offer=a50  Worth  for  $1  f 

<R  Woman's  Home  Companion  is  our  doUar-a-year  journal.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  profusely  illustrated.  It  give.s  32  to  40  pages  a  month  (the  Christmas  number  will  have  50  ^ 
*  pages),  each  page  11  by  10  inches,  and  a  new  and  beautiful  cover  every  issue.  Its  editors  and  contributors  are  the  most  popular  American  writers :  in  short,  it  is  an  ideal  filmily  magazine.  -{J 
S  For  free  sample  copy  address  Woman's  Home  Companion.  Springfield. 


Ohio.   Regular  price  Si. 00  a  year.   See  trial  subscription  offer  below. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA  OF  OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS,  Cheap  at 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK,  Agents'  Edition  Sold  for 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  The  Biggest  Farm  Paper,  Cheap  at  = 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  An  Ideal  Magazine,  Regular  Price 
Grand  total  for  all  four,       =       =  = 


$1.00  a  COpy^  ^^'^^  Farm  and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home  Companion  one  year 

-*„„  I  and  the  TWO  premiums  for  the  Special  Price  of  $1.00. 

2.00  a  copy 

.oS:^:r.  ALL  4  FOR  one  dollar 


$4.50 


When  this  offer  is  accepted  it  may  be  counted  as  ONE  name  in  a  club. 


In  this  "All  4  for  fl "  offer  substitutes  for  the  premiums  named  may  lie  chosen  from  "People's  Atlas," 
"  Standard  Cook  Book,"  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  "  Samantha  Among  the  Brethren  "  anil 


"  Giant  Almanac  for  1899," 
'  The  Prodigal  Son."   In  this 


"Life  of  Washington,"  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  "Universal  Dictionary," 
^Atl  It  for  $1 "  o_tf'ei'  no  more  than  two  premiums  can  be  taken. 


Postage  or  expressaee  on  preminms  paid  by  us 

except  when  otherwise  specified  in  advertisement 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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"LIKE  CAT,  LIKE  MISTRESS" 

Stimulated  by  the  Crystal  Palace  cat  show 
and  such  like  institutions  there  are  prob- 
ably an  increasing  number  of  people  who 
take  an  interest  in  cat  life.  It  is  to  such 
that  Mr.  Louis  Wain  appeals  in  his  article 
on  character  in  cats  in  "Cassell's  Magazine" 
for  November. 

"Cats  are  like  children,"  he  says.  "Educate 
them  properly  and  you  can  do  with  them 
and  their  characters  even  as  you  vriYl.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind,  on  going  round  to  cat  shows  as 
judge,  spectator  or  artist,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary difference  that  exists  in  the  characters 
of  cats  coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  effect  that  a  crowded 
exhibition  and  its  surroundings  have  upon 
different  cats  is  really  very  strange,  ilost 
of  those  cats  which  at  home  are  rarely 
drawn  out  of  themselves,  and  which  you 
see,  in  an  ordinary  way,  under  one  or  two 
conditions  of  expression,  immediately  devel- 
op a  new  expression,  and  this  tj-pifies  the 
effect  home  life  has  upon  them. 

"For  instance,  a  cat  which  has  been 
treated  by  its  master  or  mistress  very  loving- 
ly, and  has,  in  normal  circumstances,  seen  a 
number  of  people  who  have  praised  it  and 
petted  it  and  stroked  it  a  great  deal,  ■n'ill 
exhibit  an  entirely  new,  smug,  contented 
and  happy  expression  when  it  comes  before 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animal 
that  has  lived  a  life  of  ease,  seeing  nobody 
and  nothing  beyond  its  mistress,  will  exhib- 
it the  most  striking  characteristics  of  its 
mistress.  Thus,  if  the  character  of  the 
woman  be,  in  the  main,  a  sulky  or  a  sunny 
one,  the  effect  of  the  sudden  change  upon 
the  cat's  life  vrill  be  to  bring  out  in  the  cat 
a  sulky  or  a  snappy  disposition  also.  An- 
other cat  will,  perhaps,  show  itself  in  the 
highest  degree  suspicious,  taking  after  its 
master  or  mistress  again;  while  a  fourth, 
that  has  had  to  fight  his  way,  will  quarrel 
and  rush  at  everything;  and  a  fifth,  that  has 
been  allowed  to  roam  the  country,  will 
ruffle  up  his  straw,  get  underneath  its  bed 
to  hide  right  out  of  sight,  and  nothing  but 
force  will  move  it.  ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


PROFITS  OF  RAILWAYS 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shows  that  last  year  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  carried  over 
13,000,000,000  passengers  one  mile.  They 
also  carried  95,000,000,000  tons  of  freight 
one  mile.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
dividends  on  stock  was  §87,603,371 — call 
it  188,000,000.  Of  the  total  earnings  of 
the  railways  about  seventj-  per  cent  came 
from  freight  service  and  thirty  per  cent 
from  passenger  service.  Let  us  assume,  then, 
that  of  the  ^88,000,000  paid  in  dividends, 
seventy  per  cent,  or  §61,600,000,  was  profit  on 
freight  service  and  §26,400,000  was  profit  on 
passenger  service.  Let  us  drop  fractions  and 
call  it  862,000,000  from  freight  and  §26,000,000 
from  passengers.  By  di\'iding  the  passenger 
profit  into  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
(13,000,000,000  J  we  find  that  the  railways  had 
to  carry  a  passenger  500  miles  in  order  to 
earn  one  dollar  of  profit — or  five  miles  to 
earn  one  cent.  Their  average  profit,  there- 
fore, was  less  than  two  tenths  of  one  cent 
for  carrying  a  passenger  (and  his  baggage) 
one  mile. 

By  dividing  the  freight  profit  into  the 
freight  mileage  (95,000,000,000)  we  find  that 
the  railways  had  to  carry  one  ton  of  freight 
1,530  miles  in  order  to  earn  one  dollar,  or 
over  fifteen  miles  to  earn  one  cent.  The 
average  profit,  therefore,  was  less  than  one 
fifteenth  of  a  cent  for  carrying  a  ton  of 
freight  (besides  loading  and  unloading  it) 
one  mile.  • 

A  BIT  OF  MONTANA  HISTORY 

TVe  at  first  pronounced  the  name  of  Hel- 
ena, Montana,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
people  down  in  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  those 
days.  I  don't  remember  how  the  name  was 
selected,  but  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble seemed  to  take  better  because  it  rhymed 
with  galena  and  some  other  words  of  the 
same  fashion. 

A  curious  incident  is  connected  with  the 
changing  of  the  pronunciation.  There  was 
a  fellow  here,  who  ran  a  hack  about  town, 
who  had  painted  in  big  letters  on  the  side 
of  it  the  name  "Hellena."  It  was  only  a 
misspelled  word,  but  it  was  naturally  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  that  gradually,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  the  hack  ran  around  the  camp, 
became  a  habit  with  men  who  had  learned 
to  pronounce  the  word  differently  in  school. 
It  has  been  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  ever  since. — Helena  Inde- 
pendent. 


MACHINISTS'  NOMENCLATURE 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  except  those  who 
have  had  much  translating  of  technical  lit- 
erature from  English  into  foreign  languages 
who  have  any  idea  of  how  many  absolutely 
meaningless  words  we  have  dra^vn  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  which  very  seldom  can 
be  rendered  in  their  technical  sense  by  their 
actual  equivalent. 

Thus  the  machinest  employs  a  dog  on  his 
lathe;  he  takes  a  hog  cut,  if  the  tool  will 
stand  it;  the  castings  are  made  from  pigs 
of  iron,  which  in  turn  were  fed  from  a  sow. 
Work  is  set  upon  a  horse  or  buck,  and 
punched  or  bent  by  a  convenient  bear; 
screws  are  turned  by  a  monkey-wrench. 
This,  however,  got  its  name  from  the  inven- 
tor, Thomas  ^lonkey,  of  Bordertown,  New 
York.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  crab,  and  a 
convenient  cat  is  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  a 
shop  crane,  and  a  kit  of  tools  is  ever  at  hand. 
A  crow  helps  to  straighten  work,  a  jack  to 
lift  it,  a  mule  pulley  aids  in  driving  ma- 
chinery that  a  donkey  engine  turns.  A  fish 
connects  parts  end  to  end,  or  strengthens  a 
broken  beam;  shells  are  used  all  over;  a 
worm  does  powerful  but  quiet  work.  A 
cock  shuts  off  the  water;  one  kind  of  a  ram 
raises  it  and  another  does  heavy  work.  A 
printing-press  has  a  fly;  the  first  locomotives 
had  a  grasshopper  valve  motion  and  drive, 
and  butterfly  valves  are  common.  Herring- 
bone gears  are  used  by  the  best  builders; 
turtles  on  printing-press  cylinders,  and  fly- 
wheels are  running  all  over  the  world.  In 
drilling,  even  an  old  man  is  called  into  ser- 
vice, and  doctors  prevent  faulty  lathe  work. 

But  from  the  human  body  we  borrow  the 
name  of  nearly  every  principal  part,  as  head, 
neck  and  chest;  arm,  leg  and  toe;  heel,  sole 
and  foot;  elbow,  shoulder,  -n-rist  and  knee; 
knuckle  and  finger;  rib  and  diaphragm;  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  cheek;  mouth,  tongue  and 
tooth;  throat  and  gullet;  back,  side  and 
belly. 

From  the  minor  animals  also  we  get  snout 
and  horn,  taU  and  claw,  wing  and  feather, 
quill  and  spur,  fin  and  scale. — R.  Grimshaw, 
in  Engineers'  Review. 


ENGLISH  SWORDS 

The  presentation  of  a  sword  to  Lord 
Kitchener  invests  for  the  moment  the  swords 
generally  of  our  warriors  with  a  certain 
special  interest.  It  is  useful  to  know,  per- 
haps, that  the  average  price  of  a  linesman's 
sword  is  five  guineas,  while  a  guardsman's 
costs  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  The 
cavalry  sword  is  thirty-four  and  one  half 
inches  long,  and  weighs  two  pounds  nine 
ounces.  It  is  an  admittedly  imperfect 
sword,  as  it  is  meant  to  combine  cutting  and 
thrusting,  and  so  is  slightly  curved.  The  wit 
of  man  has  not  yet  devised  a  sword  which 
will  be  perfect  as  both  a  thrusting  and  a 
cutting  weapon.  The  best  cutting  sword 
should  be  heavy,  and  curved  to  allow  it  to 
be  drawn  as  you  would  a  knife  through  a 
piece  of  meat.  Our  Indian  cavalry  have  the 
curved  swords,  and  our  horsemen  used  them 
in  the  Peninsular  war.  Experience  has 
proved,  however,  that  a  slight  punctured 
wound  is  much  more  deadly  than  a  severe 
cut.  An  army  surgeon  who  had  had  eleven 
years'  experience  in  India  once  stated  that 
while  he  had  seen  the  most  trifling  punc- 
tured wounds  terminate  fatally,  the  most 
frightful  cuts  were  cured.  Now  the  best 
thrusting  sword  should  be  light,  narrow  and 
straight,  not  heavy,  broad  and  curved.  Our 
sword  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
but,  like  so  much  else  in  this  empire  of  ours, 
a  compromise.  It  is  slightly  curved  toward 
the  point.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
have  served  pretty  well  at  the  Omdurman 
charge.  The  officers'  swords,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, are  generally  made  of  the  very  best 
steel  obtainable;  namely,  ingot  cast-steel. 
The  metal,  however,  does  not  affect  the  cost 
appreciably.  What  enhances  that  is  the 
workmanship,  which  may  be  carried  to  a 
very  high  artistic  point,  as  the  Sirdar's  sword 
proves. — London  News. 
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FUGITIVE  COLORS  OF  GEMS 

The  colors  of  precious  stones  are  not  per- 
manent in  the  light.    To  give  a  chemical  [ 
and  physical  explanation  of  this  is  difficult; 
for,  although  chemical  reactions  in  .solid  bod-  j 
ies  have  been  proved,  one  does  not  expect  ] 
them  to  occur  in  the  exceedingly  hard  niin-  | 
erals  concerned.    A  ruby  which  had  been 
left  for  two  years  in  a  liglit  show-window 
was  found  to  be  considerably  lighter  after 
this  time  had  elapsed  than  a  stone,  previous- 
ly of  exactly  the  same  color,  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  dark.    Similar  results  were  ob- 
served with  emeralds  and  sapphires.  Still 
more  rapid  is  the  action  of  light  on  the  less 
expensive  stones.    Garnet  and  topaz  differ 
in  that  the  former  becomes  dim  and  dull, 
while  the  latter  only  turns  lighter. 


A  truck  farmer,  living  in  Owen,  Indiana,  describes  an  aflSicted  condition 
■with  which  almost  every  one  will  sympathize.  "I  want  to  thank  you,"  he 
writes,  ' '  for  the  good  that  Ripans  Tabules  have  done  me  I  had  been  all  run 
down  for  a.  year  and  could  not  build  up  on  account  of  imperrect  digestion  and 
assimilation.  I  had  tried  various  remedies  without  rehef  until  I  was  thor- 
oughly discouraged.  My  father,  whoihad  used  the  Tabules  with  good  results, 
recommended  them  to  me,  but  I  had  so  little  failh  in  anything,  that  he  had 
to  insist  several  times  before  I  would  try  them.  Finally  I  got  a  package  and 
my  improvement  was  both  rapid  and  sure  from  the  first.  I  shall  keep  them 
on  hand  hereafter  for  emergencies,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
their  use  to  any  one  who  may  be  similarly  afflicted." 

A  new  style  packet  containing  ten  RtPAjJs  tabttles  in  a  paper  carton  (■without  glass)  is  now  tor  sale  at  soma 
drug  stores — foe  ftte  cents.  Tms  low-price<l  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozea 
OC  the  five-cent  cartons  (130  tabules)  can  be  had  by  nmil  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripaks  CbemicaZi 
CoMPiS'T,  No.  10  ST>ruce  Street.  New  York — or  a  sm^le  carton  (TEX  TADtrLzs)  will  be  sent  for  five  cents. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat  and  Food 
Choppers 

Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.   5,  Clamps  to  tablet 
No.  10,      "  •• 
No.  20,      "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,      "  " 
No.  32, 


Price,  $2.00 

'.'  3-0O 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat. 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
American  Agriculturist  says: 

••  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
ough trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere." 

is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprisine 
Honsekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

TSSSD  &  DAUf  BIN  STS. 
PEHADELPHIA. 


farm  and  Firalde  says: 

•'  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.   It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us." 
Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise' 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


An  Opportunity 

To  Learn  of  the  General  Resources 
and  Conditions  of 

California 

A  semi-monthly  paper,  in  which  is 
given  current  information  concerning  fruit 
land,  its  market  price,  adaptation,  cost  of 
orchard  planting  and  cultivation,  plans 
by  which  orchards  are  developed  for  non- 
resident owners,  profits  realized,  methods 
of  harvesting  and  selling  fruit,  poultry 
industry,  cost  of  building  material,  ta.\ 
rates,  cost  of  general  commodities,  cli- 
mate as  it  affects  health  and  vegetation, 
rain  fall  and  temperature,  freight  and 
passenger  rates  to  and  from  California, 
together  with  much  other  news  of  interest 
to  those  looking  to  California  for  a  home 
or  an  investment,  will  upon  request  go  to 
you  if  you  will  pay  the  postage  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  per  issue.  Not  more  than 
twenty =f our  cents,  which  pays  for 
twenty-four  numbers,  will  be  accepted. 

FOSTER  &  WOODSON, 
1135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  IVHAI  F  CTADV  '°"'^"'°?'°'">'^°<'' 

■  nE    TTHVIjC  <^IvKI  InclstoMlnonrm-nSeS-parrrM. 

mIo^p.    Full  lif^-riptirm  cf  the  t.est  machines  tnuse  forthe  purpf«,-.    Cuts  and  inslrurlions, 
for  l>uildinp  modern,  pfonomlrni  ponllrj  hoDsr^;  poultry  supplir,  and  cut*  and  prices  ofi 
^  leading  varieties  of  ppdl^re?  ponllry;  prices  on  eccs  for  hatehln^,  rte.    Fnll  of  valuable' 
iofonn&tlOD  to  everv  man  or  womin  who  kpep,  hrn«,    W-  «Mnd  il  to  anr  address  on  r«eipl 

of  10  ceDU.      RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  41,  Qulncy,  Ills.' 
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Many  Views  of 
Strange  Scenes... 


PREMIUM  NO.  43 


The  photographic  camera  tells  no 
stories.  It  does  not  exaggerate,  neither 
does  it  leave  out  anything.  The 
photograph  gives  it  to  you  as  it  would 
look  if  seen  through  your  own  eyes. 
Our  new  book  of  photographic  views 
contains  over  300  engravings  which 
are  exact  reproductions  of  photographs. 
They  are  true  to  life  and  tell  their  own 
story  at  a  glance. 

Call  your  friends*  and  neighbors' 
attention  to  their  opportunity  of  getting 
this  interesting  book  for  almost  nothing. 


A  Photographic  Panorama 
of  Our  New  Possessions.... 


By  this  book  you  bring  into  your 
home  typical  scenes  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  which 
will  give  your  children  a  better  idea  of 
these  countries  than  can  be  had  through 
any  other  source.  They  here  see  the 
people  just  as  they  are,  the  kinds  of 
houses  they  live  in,  and  the  variety 
of  trees  and  plants  which  grow  there. 
They  have  before  them  scenes  in  the 
country  and  cities  as  they  exist  at  this 
very  moment.  In  this  book  are  scenes 
of  army  and  navy  life,  and  other  views 
which  give  one  a  better  understanding 
of  the  recent  Spanish-American  war. 


Each  page  of  our  new  book  of 
photographic  views  measures  8  inches 
wide  by  11%  inches  long.  The 
pictures  on  pages  I,  2,  23  and  24 
are  taken  from  the  book,  and  give 
a  hint  of  its  contents.  It  will  bring 
joy  to  every  home,  and  should  be  in 
every  school-room. 

We  expect  the  book  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  about  Christmas.  We 
are  pushing  the  work  upon  it  day 
and  night,  to  have  it  ready  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Orders  should 
be  sent  at  once,  for  the  orders  which 
arrive  first  will  be  the  first  filled. 
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Our  New  Book... 


Premium  No.  43 


Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the 
United  States  an  empire.  The  for- 
tunes of  war  have  added  to  her  care 
and  ownership  rich  tropical  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet  they  are 
strangers,  for  want  of  accurate  pic- 
torial knowledge  of  them.  This 
want  is  fully  supplied  by  our  new 
book  of  photographic  views.  Turn- 
ing its  pages  is  like  the  passing  of  a 
grand  panorama.  Its  realistic  pic- 
tures present  to  the  eyes  beautiful 
and  marvelous  sights  in  those  fertile 
island  countries.  Each  page  of  the 
book  is  8  in.  wide  by  1 1  ^  in.  long. 


Traveling  by 
Photographs.... 

The  next  best  thing  to  making  a 
personal  visit  to  strange  scenes  and 
countries  is  to  have  photographic 
pictures  of  the  places.  There  are 
seventy  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  will  never  visit 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  or  the 
Philippines;  who  did  not  get  to 
visit  the  numerous  camps  of  soldier 
boys ;  who  were  never  on  board  a 
war-vessel,  and  who  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  see  them  except 
through  photographic  views. 

We  Will  Send  This  Book,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  Only  40  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.    Order  the  boot  by  the  premium  number.) 

It  Is  as  easy  as  play  to  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and  this  book  at  40  cents.   We  give 
valuable  premiums  free  as  rewards  for  getting  up  clubs.    See  our  premium  offers  elsewhere  and  in  back 
numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.    A  club-raiser's  outfit  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  on  request. 

The  pictures  on  pages  1, 
2,  23  and  24  are  taken  from 
our  new  book,  "Photo- 
graphic Panorama  of  Our 
New  Possessions,"  and  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  hours  of 
pleasure  which  can  be  had 
visiting  these  scenes  by  the 
aid  of  pictures.  It  will  de- 
light every  member  of  every 
Farm  and  Fireside  home. 

In  the  book  the  illustrations 
will  be  very  much  clearer  and 
plainer,  because  they  will  be 
printed  on  costly  polished  paper 
with  slower  presses. 


